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Faculty  Gains  New  Members 
For  Current  Academic  Year 


by  Mary  Jane  Sullivan 

The  school  year  19G0-1961  brings 
many  changes  to  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege. Focus  extends  a welcome  to 
the  new  faculty  and  a thank-you  to 
the  former  faculty. 

The  new  sisters  on  the  faculty 
include  Sister  Alice  Mary,  assistant 
to  the  Librarian;  Sister  Benedicta 
Marie,  biology;  Sister  Jane  Marie, 
French  and  German;  Sister  Maria 
Constance,  English;  and  Sister 
Therese  Julie,  music.  Sister  Lor- 
etta Julie  is  an  exchange  professor 
in  English  for  one  year  from  Col- 
lege of  Notre  Dame,  Belmont.  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Clubs  Present 
Active  Month 

Emmanuel  clubs  have  opened 
the  fall  semester  by  introducing 
to  the  campus,  activities  in  every 
field. 

The  Modern  Language  Society 
will  present  its  annual  Festival  on 
Oct.  30  at  8 p.m.  in  the  college 
auditorium.  The  program  will  fea- 
ture songs  and  dances  represent- 
ing various  countries,  scenes  from 
the  French  play  “Internationale 
6,”  and  other  skits  in  German  and 
Spanish.  Mary  Lou  Kelliher,  pres- 
ident of  the  society,  will  give  the 
opening  address. 

Tri  Beta  Biological  Honor  So- 
ciety reports  that  it  is  sponsoring 
a talk  by  alumna  Miss  Ruth  Nor- 
ton, staff  member  of  Lemunl 
Shattuck  Hospital,  for  Open 
House.  Senior  officers,  Mary  Mor- 
rison, Lily  Moo-Young,  and  Marin 
Piraino  are  also  planning  several 
Biological  Field  Trips  for  under- 
classmen. 

Future  programs  will  include 
presentation  of  Sister  Mary  John’s 
report  of  her  summer  at  the  Ply- 
mouth Marine  Biological  Station, 
Plymouth,  England. 

The  students  of  the  Italian  De- 
partment are  planning  an  Italian 
dinner  at  the  Amalfi  Restaurant 
on  November  10. 

The  Dramatic  Society's  fall 
production  for  1960  will  be  Diary 
of  Anne  Frank,  the  famed  Broad- 
way hit.  The  play  will  be  pre- 
sented on  Nov.  12  and  13  in  the 
college  auditorium.  The  cast  in- 
cludes: Maria  DiBenedetto  as 
Anne;  Ann  Kenny  as  Mrs.  Frank; 
Kathleen  McEnaney  as  Margot; 
Mary  Lou  Curran  as  Miep;  Helen 
Prescott  as  Mrs.  Van  Daan  and 
members  of  the  dramatic  societies 
of  Boston  College  and  Northeast- 
ern University. 


Mrs.  Anno  Tolbert  (’onsfantlnidcs 
is  a new  member  of  the  Physical 
Education  Department.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  City  College  of  New 
York,  having  studied  dance  at  the 
Martha  Graham  School  of  Contem- 
porary Dance  in  New  York.  An- 
other new  member  of  the  depart- 
ment is  Miss  Patricia  H.  Crowe,  a 
graduate  of  Boston  University  - 
Sargent  College. 

Senor  Francisco  do  la  Gamlnra, 
consul  to  Boston  from  Spain,  is 
teaching  in  the  Spnnlsh  Depart- 

Mr.  Eugene  .1.  Isottl,  a gradunte 
of  Boston  College  with  an  M.A. 
from  Boston  University  and  a can- 
didate Tor  a Ph.  I)..  is  teaching 
psychology.  He  is  working  at  the 
V-A.  Mental  Hygiene  Outpatient 
Department  and  Is  on  Boston  Uni- 
versity's Counselling  Service. 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 

Focus  - PR  Set 
Annual  C.C.C. 

"Effective  communication  wills 
for  responsibility."  Our  acceptance 
of  this  responsibility  will  be  the 
theme  of  the  sixth  annual  College 
Communication  Conference  spon- 
sored by  the  Focus  and  Public  Re- 
lations Staffs  of  Emmuuuel  College 
Sunday,  October  23,  three  to  six- 
thirty,  in  Marian  Hall.  The  confer- 
ence will  be  held  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Focus  editor  Maryann  Celli 
as  General  Chairman,  and  Public 
Relations  Chairman,  Ruth  Connolly 
as  assistant. 

After  registration  and  Benedic- 
tion, Reverend  Thomas  H.  McBrien, 
O.P.,  chaplain  of  Providence  Col- 
lege, will  give  the  keynote  address. 

The  power  of  the  writer  as  an 
important  shaper  and  mirror  of 
public  opinion  nnd  the  policies  and 
principles  involved  in  communica- 
tion will  be  among  points  discussed 
by  two  speakers:  Mr.  William 
Schofield,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Boston  Herald,  and  Miss  Mary 
Sparks,  director  of  public  affairs 
for  WNAC. 

Mr.  James  Moroney,  art  director 
for  the  advertising  department  of 
Filene’s,  will  stress  the  function 
of  art  in  communication. 

Representatives  from  colleges  in 
the  surrounding  area  will  join  the 
faculty  and  students  of  Emmanuel 
College. 

After  group  discussions  with  the 
various  speakers,  refreshments  will 
he  served  in  the  Elizabeth  Logan 
Lounge. 


Order  for  the  day  — dr 
man,  Carole  Cloherty,  Hr 
start  on  filling  the  bill. 


Administrative  Appointments  Create 
Separate  Functions  as  Key  Positions 


On  July  31.  1960,  Sister  Eleanor  Joseph,  the  Provincial  of  the 
Massachusetts  Province  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  appointed  the 
following  administrators  of  Emmuuuel  College;  Sister  Ann  Barthol- 
omew, President;  Sister  Marie  of  the  Trinity.  Academic  Dean;  Sister 
Helen  Margaret,  Assistant  Dean;  Sister  Fruncescn,  Dean  of  Students; 
Sister  Frances  Gertrude,  Registrar;  Sister  Raymond  Loretta,  Director 
of  Admissions.  Sister  Frances  Aloyse  is  the  superior  of  the  community 
of  Emmanuel  College. 


Since  the  office  of  President  is 
now  distinct  from  that  of  Super- 
ior of  the  Sisters,  and  the  posi- 
tions of  Academic  Dean,  Assistant 
Dean,  and  Dean  of  Students  call 
for  new  duties,  the  following 
summary  description  will  help  the 
students  to  know  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  administrators  and 
their  own. 

As  President  of  t he  College, 
Sister  Ann  Bartholomew  exercises 
the  deciding  vote  in  the  formation 


and  adoption  of  College  policies, 
administers  the  government  of  the 
College  as  its  chief  executive,  ex- 
ercises a general  supervision  over 
the  religious,  intellectual,  and 
social  life  of  the  students;  super- 
vises the  fund-raising  program; 
directs  the  activities  of  the  alum- 
nae personally  or  through  n dele- 
gate; and  acts  as  a medium  of 
communication  between  the  Trus- 
tees and  the  Faculty  and  all  other 
persons  in  the  service  of  the  Col- 
lege. 


The  Academic  Dean,  Sitter 
Marie  of  the  Trinity,  discharges 
the  duties  of  the  President  in  her 
absence,  plans  educational  policies 
which  she  presents  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Faculty  for  considera- 
tion, follows  trends  in  education 
nnd  suggests  chunges  in  curricu- 
lum, courses,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, arranges  for  publication  of 
the  College  catalogues,  advises 
student-teacher  placement,  assigns 
dates  for  semester,  comprehen- 
sive. nnd  make-up  examinations. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Academic 
Dean  to  nrrunge  programs  for 
Faculty  meetings  in  conjunction 
with  the  President,  assemblies  in 
conjunction  with  the  Dean  of 
Students,  lectures,  convocations. 
Freshman  Week  and  Commence- 
ment Week.  She  nominates  new 
members  of  the  Faculty,  and  as- 
sists the  President  in  supervising 
all  college  publications  nnd  all 
printed  mutorinl  thnt  is  Bent  to 
the  public. 


Seniors  Wander  with  Frosh 
In  Search  of  Departments 


by  Clare  Mahan 

As  I left  philosophy  class  thinking  of  my  assignment  on  Aristotle's 
De  Anima,  I headed  for  the  "Saints  Library”  to  brief  myself  on  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas’  same  treatise.  Entering  nnd  blindly  going  towurd 
the  shelf,  I met  Sister  Ann  Bartholomew’s,  "What  can  I do  for  you, 
dear."  Rather  flustered.  I apologized,  “Excuse  me,  Sister,  I was  look- 


ing for  Thomas  Aquinas."  “This  i 
14,”  replied  Sister. 

After  lunch  I had  planned  on 
interviewing  an  art  student  on  the 
coming  activities  of  the  club.  As 
I approached  the  studio,  the  class 
bell  rang.  I waited  for  a few  min- 
utes but  when  the  door  did  not 
open,  I thought,  "My  what  dili- 
gent students  the  art  majors  are!" 
Having  a class  myself,  I thought  I 
had  better  disturb  the  tranquility 
of  the  artists  for  just  a minute.  I 
timidly  knocked,  and  entered,  only 
to  find  Mrs.  Wall  saying,  “You 
must  be  Carol.  You're  early  fot" 
your  appointment,  but  the  Dean 
of  Admissions  will  see  you  in  just 
a few  minutes."  Confused,  I re- 
sponded, “I’ve  alrendy  been  ac- 
cepted by  Emmanuel;  in  fact, 
this  is  my  third  year  here.  I was 
to  meet  a friend  outside  the  art 
studio." 

"You  want  the  fourth  floor, 
dear.  The  art  department  ha*  it* 
new  quarter*  there." 

Leaving,  I bumped  into  a Focu* 
reporter  checking  her  beat,  Stu- 
dent Government.  "I  can’t  seem 
to  find  the  Student  Government 


s my  office  now.  He  is  in  Library 

office."  she  said.  “I  went  down- 
stairs and  the  girls  in  the  smoker 
said  it  was  up  here.” 

“I  don’t  know  as  I can  be  much 
help.  I haven’t  been  able  to  find 
anything  either,  but  let’s  tuke  a 
look.  This  was  the  sculpture  room 
last  year.  Perhaps  "Stu  G”  hus 
moved  here."  Sure  enough,  ns  we 
entered  we  found  Ann  Gibbons 
seated  at  the  desk. 

"Ye*,  (hi*  it  the  Student  Gov 
ernment  office.  We’re  molding 
student*  here  thi*  year.  The  sculp- 
ture room  i*  now  up*tair*."  With 
that  I left  the  reporter  to  be 
molded  and  hurried  to  cla**. 

Later  I picked  up  a tip  which 
I thought  Public  Relations  could 
use.  As  I stopped  into  the  Focu»- 
PR  office  to  speak  with  the  chair- 
man. the  empty  shelves  caught  my 
eye.  The  Focu*  editor  explained, 
"PR  has  moved  to  Sister  Gertrude 
Magdalen’s  office." 

I left  in  a daze  wondering  what 
hnd  happened  over  the  summer  to 
those  halls  I thought  I knew  so 
well. 


Sitter  Helen  Margaret,  the  A*- 
siitnnt  Dean,  will  replucc  the  Acu- 
demic  Dean  in  her  absence,  will 
assist  her  in  publishing  the  col- 
lege catalogue  and  arranging  of 
class  schedules,  nnd  will  act  as 
Director  of  Frcshmnu  advising 
them  concerning  their  courses  anil 
conferring  with  parents  and  Fac- 
ulty concerning  courses  and  mark* 
of  freshmen.  Sister  is  also  the 
Chairman  of  the  Freshman  Ad- 
visors. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Dean  of 
Student*,  Siller  France»ca,  to  su- 
pervise the  religious,  social,  and 
physical  life  of  nil  the  student 
to  supervise  the  social  extru-cur- 
ricular  activities  of  all  the  stu- 
dents, and  to  direct  them  in  non- 
academic  nffnirs;  to  have  general 
supervision  of  the  discipline  of 
the  students,  und  to  serve  m Mod- 
erator of  the  Student  Government 
Association,  the  N.  F.  C.  C.  S.  nnd 
the  N.  S.  A.  Sister  Francesca  also 
makes  reservations  for  college 
facilities  for  students,  alumnae, 
and  other  groups. 


Our  gratitude  goes  Lo  Slater 
Alice  Gertrude,  director  of  de- 
velopment for  the  Massachusetts 
Province  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame. 


Hovio’i  ' Reduction! 

Emmanuel  proposes  nothing  new  or  advanced  in  its 
Honor  System.  Does  it  list  a series  of  do’s  and  don’ts  in 
regard  to  academic  and  social  conduct?  Can  Emmanuel 
pretend  to  cover  by  its  Honor  System  all  areas  of  student 
1 if  e ^ 

The  Student  Government  Handbook  states  explicitly 
the  Emmanuel  presupposition:  “The  students  of  Emmanuel 
believing  that  . . . every  girl  desires  to  maintain  a high 
standard  of  personal  honor  . . ” Thus  Emmanuel  only  ex- 
plicates in  certain  areas  already  implicit  principles  by  which 
each  student  lives.  We  are  all  Christians;  we  live  by  cer- 
tain rules,  standards,  and  principles.  Emmanuel  does  not, 
because  she  cannot,  extend  her  authority  to  all  areas.  Em- 
manuel’s authority  covers  the  academic  and  social  conduct 
of  the  Emmanuel  student,  basing  her  demands  in  the  firm 
belief  that  honor  is  rooted  in  the  spirit. 

There  are  two  possible  courses  an  Emmanuel  student 
can  follow.  She  can  adhere  to  the  explicit  statments  of  the 
Honor  System  (she  would  not  dream  of  cheating  in  an  ex- 
amination because  that  “just  isn’t  done”)  ; or  she  can  make 
the  Honor  System  less  a system  and  more  a way  ot  life  by 
recognizing  and  accepting  the  fact  that  honor  is  a mani- 
festation of  internal  strength  and  personal  conviction. 

“Honor  System,”  "way  of  life,”  may  seem  abstract  and 
theoretic  terms  to  the  thoughtless.  But  even  they  would 
accept  the  fact  that  we  can  not  get  away  from  our  respon- 
sibilities. Some  on  campus  think  that  the  Honor  System 
confines  “their  activity.”  Actually,  it  restricts  them  no  more 
than  they  are  already  restricted  by  their  own  principles. 
The  only  distinction  is  that  in  regard  to  academic  work  and 
social  conduct,  the  student  is  directly  responsible  to  Em- 
manuel. 

Believing  that  acceptance  of  responsibility  is  a pre- 
requisite  for  an  integrated,  hence,  happy,  life.  Emmanuel 
students,  “agree  to  be  personally  responsible  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  social  and  academic  honor  in  the  College.’’ 

Out  Recjued:  Qn  (Action 

On  September  29,  Student  Council  fulfilled  a long- 
awaited  request  — an  open  council  meeting.  This  request 
arose  last  year  when  students  voiced  the  opinion  that,  al- 
though we  elect  class  representatives  to  Student  Govern- 
ment and  read  the  minutes  which  are  posted  after  each 
meeting,  we  are  still  curious  as  to  how  a particular  issue 
was  carried  through  Council,  who  was  pro  or  con  and  why, 
and  what  our  representatives  offered  to  the  discussion  of 
the  issue.  In  short,  we  wanted  to  see  Student  Council  and 
our  leaders  in  action. 

Now  that  these  meetings  are  in  effect,  what  is  the  word 
around  campus  as  to  their  success  or  failure?  The  Parli- 
mentary  procedure  by  which  Council  runs  the  meeting  is 
undoubtedly  new  to  most  students  and,  thus,  many  were 
amazed  at  the  way  an  issue  is  so  formally  handled. 

The  small  percentage  of  the  student  body  in  attend- 
ance at  the  meeting  was  perhaps  due  to  the  late  hour  at 
which  the  meeting  was  held. 

Another  factor  in  favor  of  the  open  meetings  is  this. 
A great  many  of  the  issues  are  first  brought  up  at  the 
individual  class  meetings  where  the  representatives  encou- 
rage any  student  to  make  known  what  she  thinks  is  a per- 
tinent matter  and  should  be  brought  up  at  the  council  meet- 
ing. After  a class  discussion  on  any  issue  that  is  mentioned, 
the  representatives  know  the  general  opinions  of  the  class 
and  will  voice  these  opinions  at  the  next  council  meeting. 

The  whole  student  body  is  a vital  part  of  these  open 
council  meetings  and  we  should,  therefore,  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  interest  that  Council  has  taken  in  us. 
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| On  The  Shelf 

This  year  the  library  boasts  a 
new  bulletin  board  for  its  notices. 
Now  displayed  are  the  attractive 
jackets  of  the  most  recent  addi- 
tions to  the  library.  The  interested 
reader  is  invited  to  investigate  cur- 
rent thoughts  in  history,  biogra- 
phy. and  religion.  Helene  Iswolsky. 
in  Christ  In  Russia,  explores  the 
traditions  and  life  of  the  church  in 
Russia.  Also  in  the  Eastern  realm, 
Peter  Beach  and  William  Dunphy 
offer  a Christian's  view  of  Moslem 
Morrocco  in  Benedictine  anil  Moor, 

Protestant  - Catholic  considera- 
tions are  discussed  in  two  current 
books.  We  Hold  These  Truths  by 
John  Courtney  Murry,  S.J.  which  is 
concerned  with  Catholic  thoughts 
on  the  American  proposition,  and 
An  American  Dialogue  by  Robert 
McAfee  Brown  and  Gustave  Weigel, 
S.J.  in  which  a Protestaut  looks 
at  Catholicism  and  a Catholic  looks 
at  Protestantism. 

Two  spiritual  biographies  very 
much  worth  noting  are  Mary  Was 
Her  Life,  the  life  of  Sister  Maria 
Teresa  Quevedo,  by  Sr.  Mary 
Pierre.  R.S.M..  and  IMerrc  Teilhard 
de  Chardin,  a study  of  his  lire  and 
spirit  by  Nicholas  Corte. 

Interesting  spiritual  reading  is 
offered  by  the  latest  book  of  Thom- 
as Merton.  Disputed  questions,  and 
Oberuniniergnii  and  Its  Passion 
Play  by  E.  Coratliiel. 


Emmanuel  students  oiler  : 

e sympathy  to  Sister  Daniel 
Marie  on  the  death  of  her 
mother.  We  will  also  remember 
our  prayers,  Sister  Marie 
Margaret,  who  was  a member 
of  the  Emmanuel  community. 


In  the  Mailbag— 


To  the  President  of  Emmanuel  College  and  to  all  others  concerned: 

The  members  of  the  Art  Department,  students  and  faculty 
included,  wish  to  extend  their  deepest  thanks  for  the  blessings 
which  you  have  conferred  upon  us. 

You  do  not  realize  how  much  it  means,  especially  to  the  seniors, 
who  never  dreamed  that  they  would  see  the  reality.  We  now  have 
not  only  the  means,  but  the  room  to  express  ourselves.  Our  only 
hope  is  that  we  shall  be  worthy  of  our  beautiful  studios! 

May  God’s  blessing  be  with  you  always.  May  He  bless  in  a 
special  way  our  former  president.  Sister  Alice  Gertrude,  whose 
far-seeing  vision  has  made  this  dream  come  true. 

In  gratitude, 

The  Fine  Arts  Department 

Culture  in  Boston 


(This  is  I lir  first  in  a series  of 
articles  on  " Culture  in  Boston.") 

by  Grace  Torrisi 

The  seuson  l'JtiO-Gl  marks  the 
celebration  of  the  SOth  season  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  European  history  behind  the 
success  of  this  orchestra  stems 
from  a long  line  of  conductors  and 
the  best  musicians. 

In  1881,  an  orchestra  of  the 
highest  European  standards  was 
a point  of  aspiration  in  the  United 
States.  To  start  such  a project,  it 
required  a man  with  imaginaton. 
enterprise  and  nn  intense  love  of 
music. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson,  of  Bos- 
ton. was  at  the  time  a music 
student  in  Vienna.  After  his  re- 
turn from  Europe  and  being  ex- 
posed to  the  Viennese  traditions 
and  devotion  to  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
and  Schubert,  Mr.  Higginson  pro- 
ceeded to  build  something  that  this 
country  has  never  known:  a "per- 
manent" orchestra  which  would  de- 
vote its  sole  energies  toward  ideal 
performances  of  symphonic  music. 
Thirty-seven  years  later  lie  was 
happy  to  leave  a heritage  far  richer 
than  a monetary  fortune. 


Mr.  Higginson  assembled  the 
best  musicians  available  In  the 
United  States  and  Europe  and  he 
engaged  a young  German  conduc- 
tor, George  Henschel.  The  first 
concert  was  held  In  the  Boston 
Music  Hall  on  Oat.  22,  1881. 

Since  Mr.  Henschel,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  known 
eleven  conductors,  the  eleventh  be- 
ing the  present  conductor,  Charles 
Munch,  who  was  appointed  Music 
Director  of  the  Orchestra  in  1949. 

Mr.  Munch,  born  in  Strasbourg, 
was  raised  in  the  fine  tradition 
of  a musical  family.  He  is  a musi- 
cian of  deep-rooted  culture  which 
was  attained  in  those  centers 
where  the  music  of  the  Old  World 
was  created  and  developed.  When 
time  permits.  Doctor  Munch  still 
conducts  the  leading  orchestras  in 
France.  Austria,  Italy,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  as  well  as  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, Israel,  and  Greece. 


Sodality  delegates  disc-.,  — - 

future  programs.  Left  to  right:  Jacqueline  Hingston, 

Linda  Hanley,  prefect,  Maureen  O’Leary,  and  Maureen  Martin. 

Sodality  Programs  Reflect 
Active  Progress  on  Campus 

by  Mary  Dockett 

“Just  what  is  the  Sodality?”  The  chances  are  good  that  the  per- 
centage of  Emmanuelites  that  could  answer  this  question  is  quite 
small.  Yet,  Sodality  at  Emmanuel,  as  the  spiritual  focal  point  of  the 
college,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  group  on  campus.  Sodality  is 
neither  a club  nor  an  organization.  It  is  more  than  this  — Sodality 
is  a way  of  life. 

But  what  does  this  mean  at  meeting  held  each  week,  nt  which 
Emmanuel?  Ordinarily,  the  Sodnl-  Sodalists  share  their  knowledge, 


ity  sets  up  groups  within  itself 
to  carry  out  its  apostolic  func- 
tions. On  campus,  however,  there 
are  a number  of  departmental 
clubs  and  organizations  through 
which  the  Sodality  works.  There 
are  Sodality  members  working 
with  the  Social  Service  Club,  For- 
eign Missions,  C.C.D.,  Student 
Government,  N.  F.  C.  C.  S.,  and 
every  other  group  on  campus.  By 
means  of  these  groups,  Sodalists 
carry  out  their  own  apostolate  by 
personal  contact  with  others. 

Members  also  participate  in  a 
general  apostolate  which  is  a 
means  of  developing  a deeper 
spiritual  life.  This  is  done  through 


Focus  extends  sincere  congrat- 
ations  to  the  new  members  of 
the  administration. 


providing  personal  betterment 
through  group  participation. 

Eight  delegates  from  Emman- 
uel, Linda  Hanley,  Maureen  O'- 
Leary, Susan  McGuire,  Ann  Di- 
Blasio,  Susanne  White,  Maureen 
Martin,  Jacqueline  Hingston,  and 
Barbara  Cnsbin,  attended  the  So- 
dality Congress  of  the  Lay  Apos- 
tolate in  New  York,  September 
1-5.  Here  the  girls  were  able  to 
discuss  various  prolems  with  So- 
dalists from  many  different  areas. 
This  provided  an  opportunity  to 
exchange  ideas  and  learn  from 
what  others  were  doing. 

Concerning  the  merits  of  the 
five-day  convention  the  delegates 


, training  program  which  enables  had  this  to  say:  "Seeing  Catholics 


Sodalists  to  recognize  the  respon- 
sibilities of  their  state  in  life,  and 
how  to  live  up  to  them.  The  med- 
ium for  this  training  is  a unit 


from  all  walks  of  life  in  action 
was  an  inspiring  experience.  We 
returned  filled  with  new  ideas  for 
improving  the  training  program 


Dean’s  List 

Second  Semester  1959-10G0 
FIRST  HONORS 

Seniors  — C.  Blanchette,  K.  Des- 
mond. M.  Ducharme,  E.  English, 
P.  Flaherty,  J.  King,  D.  Ledgard, 
It.  Moniz,  A.  McGaugh,  D.  Nicholas. 
J.  Power,  M.  Rnuseo,  N.  Sansone. 

M.  Sheehan,  S.  Sheehan,  Sister 
Mary  Jerome,  R.S.M.,  Sister  Mary 
Sylvia.  F.F.M. 

Juniors  — H.  Alexopoulos.  R.  Con- 
nolly, M.  Kelliher,  C.  Mahon,  B. 
Marshall,  H.  Prescott,  Sister  Marie 
Emmanuelle,  F.M.M.,  Sister  Mary 
Edwin,  S.M.S.M.,  Sister  Mary  Mar- 
tin, R.S.M. 

Sophomores  — N.  Artone.  M.  Barry. 

B.  Burns,  M.  Bonier,  S.  DeCastro, 
S.  Dewey,  M.  Irons.  L.  Lee  Sang. 

C.  Mahan,  A.  Mendalka,  B.  McNeil, 
Sister  Mary  Virginia,  R.  Tipping, 
J.  Usis. 

Freshmen  — M.  Belcher,  K.  Fox. 
V.  Kelley,  A.  Morante,  S.  McCarthy. 
Sister  Maria  Auxiliatrix,  F.M.M., 
Sister  Mary  Serena,  F.M.M. 
Special  Students  — Sister  John 
Dolores,  S.N.D.,  Sister  Joseph  Vir- 
ginia, S.N.D. 

Second  Honors 

Seniors  — A.  Arena,  B.  Banaghan, 
R.  Barry,  M.  Bermingham,  B. 
Bonier,  Marion  Burke,  Mary  Burke, 

N.  Cahill,  J.  Celona,  E.  Coughlin, 
G.  Crockett,  P.  Cundari,  C.  Cushing, 
J.  Deehayne,  C.  Delaney,  M.  DeVita, 

C.  DiZoglio,  D.  Dolan,  M.  Donahue. 

D.  Donato,  E.  Donoghue,  M.  Dwyer. 
J.  Farrell,  M.  Foley,  M.  Fournier. 
M.  Frazer,  J.  Freno,  M.  Friel,  E. 
Hayden,  A.  Healey,  D.  Hicks,  L. 
Joyal,  E.  Kennedy,  E.  Kerns,  D. 
Lee,  P.  Mahoney,  T.  Malliowski,  S. 
Mahoney,  D.  Matarazzo,  E.  Molo- 
ney, M.  Morris,  J.  Mullen,  J.  Mullin, 

E.  Murphy,  M.  Murua,  A.  McClin- 
todk,  J.  McMorrow,  D.  O’Hara,  A. 
Pasquino,  K.  Piskadlo,  M.  Plati,  L. 

(Continued  on  Page  5) 

at  Emmanuel  and  a desire  and 
determination  to  win  for  the  So- 
dality the  high  degree  of  respect 
it  deserves  as  an  important  and 
integral  part  of  life,  at  home,  on 
campus,  civicalljy,  and  socially. 
Our  aim  is  to  inculcate  in  Em- 
manuel students  a true  concep- 
tion of  what  Sodality  really  is  — 
a way  of  life.” 


Miss  Dorothy  Rice 
(Contiuned  from  Page  1) 

Miss  AlUv  L.  .Tenks  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department  is  a graduate 
of  Boston  University  and  holds  an 
M.A.  from  Cardinal  Stritcli  College. 
She  has  been  a staff  member  of 
the  Division  of  Pupil  Adjustment 
Counselling  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  Reverend  Alfred  Q.  Lister, 
O.P.  from  Saint  Stephen's  Priory 
in  Dover  is  teaching  both  philo- 
sophy and  theology. 

Miss  Cnrnl  Ann  Mori,  a graduate 
ot  Boston  Clerical  School  is  sec- 
retary to  the  Registrar,  while  Miss 
Mary  Ann  O’Donnell,  Emmanuel 
‘58,  is  secretary  to  the  President. 

M r.  Edward  McGowan,  Jr.  of  the 
Russian  Department  holds  a B.A. 
In  Russian  studies  from  Ynle  and 
received  an  M.A.  from  Harvard  in 
the  Regional  Studies  Program  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  spent  one 
year  in  Poland  as  a UNESCO  fel- 
low and  worked  last  summer  as 
the  East  European  Briefing  Offi- 
cer in  the  Information  Bureau  for 
American  Travellers  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Coleman  Morrison  is  a su- 
pervisor of  teacher  training.  She 
was  a research  associate  in  the 
Harvard-Carnegle  Reading  Study 
and  teaches  language  arts  at  Les- 
ley College.  In  Frankfurt.  Ger- 
many she  was  a principal  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  Adminis- 
tration. 

Miss  Adornn  Orlandl  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
a graduate  of  Radcliffe  College, 
is  a member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.. 
She  was  teaching  follow  for  four 
years  in  the  Department  of  Ro- 
mance Languages  and  Literature 
at  Harvard. 

Dr.  Paul  J.  Hhndlck,  a new  mem- 
ber of  the  Psychology  Department, 
holds  an  A.B..  M.A.  and  Ph.  D. 
from  Harvard  University.  He  is  a 
clinical  psychologist  at  the  V.A. 
Outpatient  Clinic  In  Boston  and  is 
an  executive  in  pysohologlcal  test- 
ing at  the  Age  Center  of  New  Eng- 
land. Inc. 


Dr.  Paul  Rhudick  N 

Miss  Dorothy  Rice,  with  an  A.B. 
and  A.M.  from  Emmanuel,  where 
she  previously  taught,  was  former- 
ly Commander  with  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  taught  biology  at  Somerville 
High  School. 

Mrs.  ITnesc  Uznrins  is  the  new 
directress  of  the  Language  Work- 
shop. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Vorven  of  the  Psy- 
chology Department  is  a graduate 
of  Harvard  University  with  a Ph.D. 
from  Boston  University. 

Former  faculty  members  are 
studying  or  teaching  on  other  cam- 
puses. 

Sister  Angela  Elizabeth,  former 
Dean,  is  exchange  professor  in 
English  for  one  year  to  the  Pro- 
vincial House  of  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame,  Sartoga,  California. 

Sister  Claire  Marguerite,  former 
chairman  of  the  Music  Department, 
is  now  professor  of  music  at  the 
Novitiate  in  Waltham. 

Sister  Dorothea,  former  assis- 
tant to  the  librarian,  is  librarian 
at  Cardinal  Cushing  Central  High 
School. 

Sister  Edward,  former  chairman 
of  the  German  Department,  is  di- 
recting a program  of  German  on 
tiie  elementary  level  at  Tyugsboro. 

Sister  Laiirentine  Marie,  former 
head  ot  the  mathematics  depart- 
ment, teaches  mathematics  at 
Notre  Dame  College,  Belmont  Cal- 
ifornia, for  one  year. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Bird,  Russian  De- 
partment, is  teaching  French  and 
Russian  at  Tuft's  University;  Miss 
Rose  (lillin,  biology,  is  studying  at 
University  of  Michigan;  Father 
Wiliam  Haas,  O.P.,  is  doing  doctor- 
al work  in  philosophy  at  Freiburg 
Switzerland;  31  iss  Snzanne  Mc- 
Gowan is  teaching  at  Springfield 
College;  Miss  Marie  Salvuccl  is 
teaching  physical  education  at 
Framingham  State  College  and  Mr. 
Wendell  W.  Smith  is  doing  doc- 
toral work  in  Slavic  at  Harvard. 


General  Motors  Scholarship  Paves  the  Way 
For  Enthusiastic  Rhode  Island  Recipient 


by  Pat 


i Mclntyr* 


Lay  Apostles  Tell  Work; 
EmphasizeT  eachingGoal 


Two  lay  apostles  from  New  Mex- 
ico paid  an  informal  visit  to  Em- 
manuel on  Friday,  October  7tli. 
Miss  Josephine  Ryan  and  Miss 
Catherine  McCarthy  both  of 
Springfield  are  assisting  at  the 
school  conducted  by  the  Society  of 
Our  Ludy  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity 
in  Holman,  Now  Mexico. 

Is 


The  goal  of  (lie  lay  apostle 
to  come  to  the  fullness  of  the  life 
of  the  Church  themselves  and  then 
to  bring  the  children  to  it.  The 
word  then  is  important  for  one 
cannot  give  to  another  something 
which  she  herself  does  not  possess. 

Children  come  from  a thirty-inile 
radius  to  the  adobe  school  house 
which  serves  grades  one  through 
nine.  Because  the  pupils  are  ac- 
customed to  such  a different  way 
of  life,  the  teachers  find  it  impos- 
sible to  follow  a rigid  schedule. 

They  quell  restlessness  by  calling  love  It." 

Emmanuel  Focus  October  21,  I960 


little  songfest. 

There  is  a rather  informal  at- 
mosphere at  the  school  which  has 
prompted  many  amusing  incidents. 
One  teacher  was  writing  some 
arithmetic  examples  on  the  board 
one  day  when  she  heard  what  she 
Imagined  was  n guitar.  In  disbelief, 
she  turned  around.  There  was  a 
little  red-liended  hoy  strumming 
away.  Not  at  all  abashed,  he  ex- 
plained that  he  liked  to  play  the 
“ge-tar." 

Transportation  to  New  Moxic.o, 
board,  and  room  are  provided  for 
the  lay  apostles.  They  are  also  giv- 
en spending  money  which  they  of- 
ten use  for  weekend  trips  to  Las 
Vegas  ami  Santa  Fe. 

“There  are  no  physical  luxuries 
ns  at  hom»',  hut  we  enjoy  what  we 
do  have,”  says  Catherine.  And  Jo- 
sephine adds,  “Yon  find  out  how 
t-»  live  n simple  way  of  life  — and 


Miss  Norma  Jenckes.  a member 
of  this  year’s  freshman  class,  is 
the  first  .student  to  attend  Em- 
manuel under  a grant  from  the 
General  Motors  Scholarship  pro- 

Norma,  a resident  student,  hails 
from  Pawtucket.  R.  I.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  St.  Xavier’s  Academy, 
Providence,  where  she  nttnined 
high  honors  throughout  her  high 
school  career.  Norma  is  one  of 
three  Rhode  Islanders  to  receive 
this  award  this  year. 

General  Motors  scholarships  are 
nmong  the  most  coveted  and  most 
highly  competitive  in  the  country. 
All  of  the  scholarships  come  under 
one  of  two  plnns,  the  college 
or  the  national.  Those  of  the  col- 
lege plan  are  awarded  by  individ- 
ual colleges,  designated  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  their  grad- 
uates in  the  employ  of  General 
Motors.  The  scholarship  winners 
under  the  national  plan  are  se- 
lected by  a group  of  lending  edu- 
cators from  sections  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  basis  of  tests  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

Norma’s  scholarship  comes  un- 
der this  latter  group.  To  qualify, 
she  took  the  scholastic  aptitude 
test  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board.  The  eight  hun- 
dred applicants  who  ranked  high- 
est on  this  exam  were  then  judged 
by  the  committee  of  educators  as 
to  marks  in  school,  extra-curricu- 
lar activities,  recommendations  of 
teachers,  and  their  answers  to 
questions  about  their  interests, 
likes,  and  dislikes.  From  this  group 
one  hundred  and  twelve  winners 
were  chosen. 

At  least  one  award  is  made  in 

Students  Meet  Press 

On  October  12th,  the  journal- 
ism class  toured  the  Boston  Globe 
plant.  The  tour  commenced  in  the 
composition  room  and  progressed 
through  the  various  departments 
where  the  printing  uctually  is 
transformed  from  metal  to  paper. 

The  students  talked  to  several 
editors  and  questioned  them  about 
their  work  on  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Andrew  Daz/.i  of  the  Ad- 
vertising department  expluined 
the  various  advertising  techniques 
which  range  from  classified  no- 
tices  to  full  page  advertising  cam- 
paigns. 

ST.  CLAIR'S 
FOOD  SERVICE 

operating 
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every  state;  the  remaining  recip- 
ients are  selected  according  to 
their  rank  as  determined  by  the 
judges.  No  restrictions  are  made 
upon  the  winners  ns  to  choice  of 
college  or  field  of  concentration. 
No  one  is  bound  to  work  for  Gen- 
eral Motors  after  graduation.  The 
college  selected  by  tbe  award  win- 
ner receives  n grant  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  tuition. 

Normu  so  far  is  delighted  with 
her  choice  of  college.  She  ex- 


presses in  particular  a deep  ad- 
mirntion  and  appreciation  of  the 
honor  system,  noting  that  it  "rec- 
ognizes students'  maturity  nnd 
helps  to  eliminate  the  toucher 
versus  student  attitude  so  prev- 
alent in  many  high  schools."  She 
plans  to  major  in  English  at  Em- 
manuel and  hopes  some  day  to 
tench  the  subject  at  either  tbe 
high  school  or  college  level.  Grad- 
uate school  is  a definite  invisibility 
for  the  future. 


Tradition  Book  Unriddles 
Greenhorn's  Difficulty 


by  Jenn  Stnropoli 

The  scene  is  a lively,  spirited 
clnss  meeting.  Suzie  Frosh  has 
been  unanimously  hailed  as  chair- 
man of  the  Freshman  Tea  Dance. 

Outwardly,  our  executive  radi- 
ates effusive  dynamism;  inwardly, 
our  novice  feels  a twinge  of  un- 
easiness or  the  "What  have  1 got- 
ten myself  into”  sensation. 

Calmly  sho  attempts  to  evaluate 
the  situation.  She  can’t  oven  seem 
to  grasp  a elenreut  definition  of 
precisely  what  a "tea  dance"  is. 
Pnnic  takes  command.  Sho  envis- 
ions herself  disgraced  before  the 
student  body.  She  could  resign. 
She  might  recruit  thirty  or  more 
bright,  enthusiastic,  all-knowing 
classmates. 

The  above  scene  is  obviously 
rather  exaggerated.  It  is  feasible, 
however,  that  someone  might  find 
herself  in  a somewhat  comparable 
situation. 

The  tradition  book  would  rem- 
edy most  such  problems.  This  ref- 
erence book  is  a recor 


> thal 


Through 


define  various 
and  to  follow  th. 

The  chair 


includes  in  her  report  program, 
invitations,  financial  report,  meet- 
ing report,  and  helpful  hints  for 
improvement. 

The  tradition  hook  is  actually  a 
series  of  separate  volumes:  name- 
ly. Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior, 
Senior,  Student  Government,  nnd 
Sodality.  In  addition  to  outlining 
the  duties  of  class  executives,  it 
olfers  many  other  valuable  hints 
to  its  renders.  Certain  sections 
give  detuiled,  hnrd-to-come-by  in- 
formation. For  cxumple,  did  you 
know  that  one  gullon  of  punch 
serves  twenty-five  people? 

A browse  through  these  refer- 
ence hooks  gives  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  various  classes. 
It  stresses  similarity  of  basic 
gqals,  but  originality  of  method. 
At  present  the  trudition  book  is 
in  abbreviated  form.  Last  summer, 
members  of  Student  Government 
pnged  through  the  series  leaving 
only  reports  of  the  past  four 
em-  years.  This  wns  done  to  insure 
ref-  that  all  information  is  Accurate 
njor  nnd  up-to-date, 
nuel  The  tradition  hook  muy  lie  lo- 
inlly  ented  in  n group  of  formidable- 
> to  appearing  cubinots  outside  the 
ion*  office  of  the  Dean  of  Students, 
met.  Sister  Francesca  gives  student-, 
to  the  hook. 


The  Bride  is: 

The  former  Martha  Eagen 
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Professor  Emphasizes  Student  Awareness; 
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Mass  and  Assembly  Mark 
Gap  and  Gown  Reception 


Notes  Policies  of  Weeklv  News  Magazines 

j “ 

the  incongruity  of  this  situation, 

Sister  said  that  the  lack  of  well- 
known  liberal  publications  was 
not  due  to  the  lack  of  interest, 
but  to  the  fact  that  national  mag- 
azines are  supported  by  big  busi- 
ness. Big  business  supports  pro- 
Republicnn  publications. 

But  the  problem  is  not  primar- 
ily the  number  of  publications  in 
existence;  rather,  it  is  the  reader’s 
recognition  of  printed  points-of- 
view.  "To  be  an  informed  voter, 
you  must  read  the  extremes  in 
both  directions;  then  decide  on 
the  issues  for  yourself  by  finding 
the  middle  line.” 

With  this  fact  in  mind.  Sister 
Marie  Augusta  took  an  informal 
poll  in  one  of  her  classes.  The 
students  were  asked  if  they  read 
magazines  that  spoke  for  the  par- 
ty of  their  choice.  The  results 
were  the  following:  the  Demo- 


by  Roiemnry  Coni 


Mai 


McGuir 


Cap  and  Gown  Day,  I960, 
marked  the  first  formal  appear- 
ance of  the  senior  class,  attired 
in  full  academic  dress. 

An  evening  Mass,  celebrated  by 
His  Eminence,  Richard  Cardinal 
Cushing,  was  attended  by  both 
parents  and  friends  of  the  par- 
ticipating seniors  on  October  10, 
in  the  college  auditorium.  Follow- 
ing the  Cardinal’s  sermon,  his 
blessing  was  given  to  the  entire 
assemblage. 

A reception  held  in  Marian  Hall 
immediately  following  the  Mass 
included  a receiving  line  in  which 
members  of  the  administration 
and  faculty  greeted  parents  of 
the  seniors. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  college,  the  wearing  of  the 
academic  attire  will  not  be  com- 
pulsory during  regulnr  class  at- 
tendance. During  the  first  and 
last  weeks  of  school  and  for  spe- 
cial events  only,  will  students  be 
required  to  wear  the  formal  garb. 
Many  seniors  still  cling,  however, 
to  the  old  tradition  of  attending 
class  in  their  earned  mark  of  sen- 
iority. 

Other  activities  of  the  week  in- 
cluded the  Cap  and  Gown  Assenv 


bly  in  which  the  entire  student 
body  participated.  The  highlight 
of  the  occasion  was  the  seniors’ 
formal  march  into  the  assembly 
and  the  singing  of  the  class  song. 
Anita  Giardullo,  president  of  the 
senior  class,  conducted  the  assem- 
bly which  included  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  individual  class 
presidents  and  the  exchange  of 
songs  among  classes. 

As  a fitting  end  to  the  week's 
activities,  the  Cap  and  Gown 
Dance  sponsored  by  the  Social 
Service  Club  was  held  in  the  gym- 
nasium on  October  16. 


by  Lorraine  Caliie 

The  realization  that  November 
8,  I960  is  almost  upon  us  has 
placed  the  names  of  Kennedy  and 
Nixon  in  the  mind  of  every  con- 
scientious citizen  in  America.  The 
interest  is  high,  but  how  many 
voters  are  actually  "in  the  know”? 

Although  television  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  education  of  the 
Americnn  voter,  the  weekly  news 
magazines  are  one  of  the  most 
popular  sourcs  of  political  infor- 
mation. How  many,  however,  read 
to  be  informed  on  the  policies  of 
the  man  and  the  party  of  his 
choice?  How  many  actually  real- 
ize what  is  behind  what  they  are 
reading?  To  answer  these  ques- 
tions, Focu*  interviewed  Sister 
Marie  Augusta,  S.N.D.,  member 
of  the  sociology  department  at 
Emmanuel. 

Sister  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  knowing  the  political 
standpoint  of  a publication  in  or- 
der to  get  a clear  picture  of  the 
issues.  Pro-Republican  magazines 
are  conservative  — having  con- 
cern with  maintaining  the  status 
quo.  Most  of  our  national  weekly 
publications  are  in  this  category. 
Liberalism,  traditionally  tagged  to 
the  Democratic  party,  stresses  the 
willingness  to  examine  the  status 
quo,  and  to  initiate  change. 

Sister  stated  that  although  our 
country  is  predominately  Demo- 
cratic, there  is  only  one  liberal 
news  weekly  published,  The  New 
Republic.  When  questioned  about 


crats  read  only  pro-Republican 
magazines;  only  one  Democrat  and 
one  Republican  were  able  to  iden- 
tify tfie  political  position  of  the 
magazine  they  read.  With  one  ex- 
ception, the  Democrats  did  not 
realize  that  they  were  reading 
copy  that  was  biased.  Sister  ex- 
plained that  this  was  the  danger 
— unawareness. 

Sister  Marie  Augusta  listed  the 
following  magazines  according  to 
their  political  standpoint:  Amer- 
ica, National  Review,  Sign,  con- 
servative; Human  Events,  ultra- 
conservative,  “Barry  Goldwater 
school  of  thought”;  Commonweal, 
Jubilee,  liberal;  The  Reporter,  lib- 
eral bi-weekly,  does  not  contain 
news  review;  The  Progressive, 
liberal  monthly;  The  New  Repub- 
lic, pro-Kennedy;  Time,  U.  S. 
News  and  World  Report,  ambigu- 
ously pro-Republican. 


Faculty  Initiates  Changes  in 
Seniors’  Philosophy  Program 

Emmanuel’s  current  trend  of  change  has  affected  the  senior  class 
by  a variation  in  courses.  The  courses  which  the  faculty  have  initiated 
are  per  se  a synthesizing  of  the  work  done  the  past  three  years  and 
are  the  culmination  of  our  college  studies. 

Father  Alfred  Q.  Lister,  O.P.,  proposed  the  addition  as  a corn- 


faculty  member,  conducts 
a one  hour  course  in  special  ethics 
which  replaces  the  previous  two- 
hour  philosophy  program.  Each 
week  a seminar  will  be  presented 
by  five  seniors  to  discuss  the  var- 
ious aspects  of  a particular  topic 
in  ethics. 

Among  the  subjects  chosen  by 
Father  and  the  students  are  atom- 
ic warfare,  population  control,  the 
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The  seniors  are  also  continuing 
their  study  of  Western  culture 
this  year.  Sister  Angela  Elizabeth 


pletion  of  the  subject  from  fresh- 
man year.  Dr.  James  McGovern 
presents  the  two-hour  lecture 
which  spans  the  Renaissance  to 
the  present  day.  He  has  invited 
members  of  other  departments  to 
speak  in  their  fields  of  concentra- 
tion, thus  elaborating  and  clarify- 
ing certain  phases  of  the  course. 

Sister  Gertrude  Magdalen  will 
lecture  on  art  into  the  Renais- 
sance; Rev.  George  Concordia  will 
speak  on  Descartes’  philosophy; 
and  Sister  Marie  of  the  Trinity 
will  discuss  Shakespeare.  Outside 
readings  and  great  books  such  as 
Cervante’s  Don  Quixote,  Goethe’s 
Faust,  Moliere’s  Le  Bourgeois 
Gontilhommc,  and  Lewis’  Babbitt, 
are  also  included  in  this  history 
of  culture. 
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Enthusiastic  Students  Relate 

ana  gown  assemDiy  was  the  hrst  formal  appearance  of  the  senior  class.  rpi  • wr  . p % 

Ellen  McCarthy  Directs  Science  and  Craft  ' heir  Vacatlon  Experiences 

n . r i * ty  Mary  Docketl  tumes  on  flowered  sea  horses! 

bummer  Recreational  Program  m Lowell 


by  Mary  Ann  Nicdz 

Ellen  McCarthy  was  enthusiastic 
as  she  recalled  her  summer  ex- 
periences ns  a leader  geuerul  for 
the  Lowell  Recreation  Department 

“The  aim  of  the  program  spon- 
sored by  the  department,"  she 
stated,  “was  to  present  to  the  chil- 
dren something  of  the  beauties  to 
be  discovered  through  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  to  instill  In  them 
the  realization  that  all  things— the 
playing  or  kick-bull  gumes,  the 
making  of  pot-holders,  the  experi- 
menting in  science— all  must  be 
'moving  in  measure  like  dancers,’ 
Thus,  In  all  lire  experiences,  these 
children  will  concentrate  on  life 
ns  un  organic  whole  and  as  some- 
thing 'mined  with  a motion’  moving 
nlwnys  to  the  true,  the  good  and 
the  beautiful." 

"My  work,”  she  continued,  “con- 
sisted of  visiting  each  of  the 
twenty-five  playgrounds  in  Lowell 
once  u week  and  presenting  u two- 
fold  program  of  demonstrations 
and  projects." 

One  aspect  of  the  program,  ns  re- 
lated by  Ellen,  involved  the,  coop- 
eration of  assistant  leaders  in  pre- 
senting to  the  children  projects 
dealing  with  botany,  physics,  chem- 
istry, natural  life,  and  several  pro- 
jects which  offered  un  opportunity 
for  the  integration  of  art  with 
science.  One  of  those  Integrated 
projects  consisted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  plaster  of  Paris  models  of 


the  Grand  Cany 
children  illustrated  the  concepts 
of  erosion  of  rock  as  well  as  the 
various  geological  strata.  In  this 
project,  the  children  painted  back- 
grounds of  sky,  trees,  and  birds, 
to  make  the  setting  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  more  realistic. 

"I  felt  that  this  integration  of 
art  with  science  was  important,” 
Ellen  remarked,  “because  it  impli- 
citly teaches  the  child  tlint  there 
is  no  severe  dichotomy  between 
science  and  nrt. 

“As  fur  ns  I mu  concerned,”  she 
related,  “the  most  challenging  as- 
pect of  my  summer  work  was  in 
the  part  of  the  program  in  which 
I presented  demonstrations  of  fish, 
frog,  worm,  and  grasshopper  ana- 
•'"ay,  and  introduced  the  children 
to  various  types  of  rock,  as  well 
ns  some  microscopic  INnjio  study." 

Ellen  said  that  her  sufnmcr  cli- 
maxed at  the  Arts  nnd  Science 
Festival,  August  24,  at  the  Lowell 
Memorial  Auditorium  in  which 
eighteen  of  her  “top  scientists" 
presented  projects  which  they  had 
worked  on,  dealing  with  anatomy, 
crystal  formation,  nnd  chemistry. 
Among  the  judges  at  the  affair 
were  Athena  Lctzu.  a Lowell  Tech- 
nological Institute  graduate,  who 
Is  now  teaching  chemistry  at  Low- 
ell High  School.  Helen  O’Neill, 
and  Barbara  McEnaney,  both  of 
whom  are  science  majors  at  Em- 
manuel. 


In  regard  to  the  festival,  Ellen 
claimed  no  credit  for  herself,  but 
merely  stated  that  she  wished  she 
could  thank  enough  those  in  the 
science  departments  at  Emmanuel 
as  well  as  her  director,  George 
Sheenan,  and  supervisor,  Gertrude 
Downing  of  the  Lowell  Recreation- 
al Department— all  of  whom  have 
enabled  her  to  present  of  the  “hac- 
cietns"  or  science  to  the  children 
of  Lowell. 


Emmanuelites  are  indeed  a tal- 
ented group.  Evidences  of  this  are 
the  diverse  ways  in  which  Em- 
manuel girls  spent  the  summer 
months,  carrying  the  Emmanuel 
tradition  from  New  England  to 
Europe  and  back  — by  way  of 
Canada. 

In  Europe  for  a month  and  a 
half  were  Arlene  Noonan  and 
Kathleen  McEnaney,  who  toured 
the  continent,  and  had  an  audi- 
ence with  the  Pope. 

Lizzy  Lnmntens  spent  the  sum- 
mer wnitressing  on  the  riverboat 
S.S.  St.  Lawrence  for  the  Canad- 
ian Steamship  Lines.  She  reports 
that  working  with  the  crew  of  two 
hundred  Canadian  college  stu- 
dents, mostly  boys,  provided  an 
opportunity  for  cultural  exchange 
which  was  most  stimulaing. 

Helen  Alexopoulos,  Laura  D’Al- 
oisio,  Anne  Donahue,  Moira  Mut- 
ty,  and  Mary  Lou  Kelliher.  senior 
French  majors,  spent  six  weeks 
studying  at  Laval  University  in 
Quebec.  All  returned  enthusiastic 
about  the  beauty  of  the  old  city. 

At  first  glance,  Maria  DiBene- 
detto’s  employment  as  a waitress 
at  the  Samoset  Hotel  in  Rockland, 
Maine  would  appear  conventional. 
Her  summer,  however,  was  high- 
lighted when  she  was  chosen 
“Miss  Samoset."  This  entailed  ap- 
pearing in  a parade  celebrating 
the  Annual  Seafoods  Festival, 
August  6-7  in  Rockland.  Gowned 
in  white  chiffon.  Maria  rode  atop 
a lobster  trap,  preceded  by  the 
two  runner-ups  in  mermaid  cos- 


flowered  sea  horses! 

The  season  offered  another 
artistic  experience.  A vacationing 
Russian  artist  painted  three  por- 
traits of  Maria,  some  guests,  and 
another  waitress  for  his  annual 
exhibition  in  New  York. 

Back  on  the  home  front,  many 
Emmanuel  girls  spent  their  sum- 
mer in  study.  Junior,  Barbara 
McNeil,  studied  differential  equa- 
tions and  probability  at  MIT  and 
achieved  the  honor  of  being  first 
in  her  class.  Barbara  also  served 
as  a tutor  of  mathematics. 

Mary  Fell  will  treasure  many 
rewarding  experiences.  She  parti- 
cipated in  the  Social  Work  Ca- 
reers Program  at  Nazareth.  As  a 
senior  counsellor  responsible  for 
approximately  fifty-six  children. 
Mary  planned  activities  for  them 
and  also  provided  first-aid  on  ex- 
cursions to  the  beach.  Highlight 
of  her  eight  weeks  placement  was 
a variety  show  presented  by  the 
children  nnd  dedicated  to  her. 

Another  summer  social  worker 
was  Maureen  Keating,  also  a sen- 
ior. Under  the  Social  Work  Ca- 
reers Program  of  United  Com- 
munity Services,  Maureen  worked 
for  the  Boston  Public  Welfare 
Department  at  Roxbury  Crossing. 
Each  afternoon,  she  went  out  on 
casework,  talking  to  families  and 
offering  whatever  aid  was  avail- 
able. Mornings  she  wrote  up  re- 
ports of  the  preceding  day’s 
activities  and  conducted  inter- 
views. Both  Mary  and  Maureen 
found  the  field  of  social  work  a 
very  rewarding  one. 
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Color  Heightens  Fall  and  Winter  Fashions; 
Coordinates  Attract  Budget-wise  Collegians 


by  Patricia  McIntyre 

Up  goes  the  hemline,  out  come 
the  dazzling  new  colors,  and  away 
goes  the  clothing  budget.  Fashion 
is  once  again  on  the  move. 

Rarely  has  there  been  such  an 
abundance  of  really  pretty  styles 
on  the  market.  There  is  something 
to  plense  every  taste  and  flatter 
every  figure.  No  longer  can  any- 
one complain  thnt  “the  new  fall 
shade  doesn't  go  with  my  color- 
ing.” For  there  is  no  one  new  fall 
color  — there  are  so  many.  The 
“fruit  flavors,”  grape,  plum,  und 


O 

cranberry,  are  especially  popular, 
us  are  the  brighter  blues,  browns, 
and  green. 

Mix-nnd-match  separates  have 
always  been  appreciated  by  the 
thrifty  shopper  nnd  this  year  the 
choice  is  wider  than  ever.  Lovely, 
soft  wools  in  tweed  or  plnid  are 
paired  with  matching  vests.  Chan- 
el type  jackets  or  the  conven- 
tional sweater  or  blouse.  Where 
once  racks  were  filled  with  black 
they  are  now  spilling 


ver  with  coloi 

The  basic  blnck  die: 
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Art  Department  Boasts 
Spacious  New  Quarters 

I by  Rosemary  Connors 

Up-up-up-and  still  more  stairs!  The  prospective  artist  at  Emman- 
I uel  must  have  sturdy  legs  as  well  as  talented  hands  to  survive  in  the 
I new  fourth  floor  lodgings  of  the  art  department. 

Anyone  sitting  in  a third  floor  classroom  during  the  early  weeks 
I of  October  will  testify  to  the  trying  days  marked  by  a siege  of  work- 
I men.  The  mysterious  thumps,  bangs,  squeals,  nnd  assorted  unidentified 
I sounds  were  only  heralds  of  the  transformation  of  the  former  attic 
I into  a Cinderella  story  in  plaster  and  wood. 

I Any  student  of  art,  when  fore-  locker  space,  clean-up  and  supply 
I ed  to  confine  herself  to  a concise 
I opinion  of  the  new  quarters, 

I breathes  almost  reverentially  a 
I single  word  — space.  The  effect 
I of  space  and  lighting  is  one  of 
I the  most  striking  features  of  the 
I newly  decorated  rooms. 

A first  inspection  of  the  long, 
softly  - shaded  corridors  and  var- 
nished floors  gives  the  over-all 
impression  of  warmth  and  color. 

Once  inside  one  of  the  eight  stu- 
| dios,  however,  all  illusions  of  calm 
vanish  and  ordered  art  in  all  its 
forms  becomes  the  rule  of  the 
day. 

The  extensive  use  of  florescent 
I lighting  and  the  pastel-shaded 
I walls  combine  to  form  ideal  con- 
I ditions  for  the  completion  of 
proper  art  techniques.  Each  in- 
dividual studio  is  connected  to  ad- 
joining preparatory  rooms  with 


Student  Gov.  Stresses 
Personal  Responsibility 


rooms  adding  to  the  planned  de- 
sign. Senior,  junior  and  sopho- 
more studios  provide  separate 
rooms  for  the  various  stages  of 
artistic  development;  Freshmen 
courses  and  art  education  classes 
are  held  jointly  in  a single,  large 

Individual  sculpture  nnd  enam- 
eling studios  are  each  furnished 
with  separate  kilns  and  all  other 
necessary  equipment.  The  graphic 
department  is  another  separate 
unit  with  facilities  for  etching, 
block-printing,  and  wood-engrav- 
ing. A special  teacher’s  studio  and 
highly  specialized  art  reference 
library  complete  the  general  plan 
of  the  department. 

The  entire  school  will  be  in- 
vited to  view  the  new  studios  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  November 
when  construction  hns  been  en- 
tirely completed. 


by  Maryann  Celli 

“Student  Government  at  Em- 
manuel has  ns  its  aim  the  develop- 
ment of  personal  responsibility  of 
the  student,  promotion  of  individu- 
ality. respect  for  knowledge  and 
achievement  of  scholarship,  and 
fostering  of  critical  and  objective 
judgement." 

Ann  Gjhlions,  student  body  presi- 
dent, in  explaining  the  place,  pur- 
pose,  and  procedure  of  student 
government,  stressed  tl^e  obligation 
of  students  to  lie  aware  of  national 
and  international  situations  as  well 
as  their  willingness  to  share  re- 
sponsibility on  campus.  “Student 
government,"  Ann  said,  “by  stimu- 
lating awareness  on  campus,  should 
help  In  carrying  that  awareness  to 
the  community,  state,  and  national 
level.” 

Through  Open  Council  meetings, 
student  government  hopes  to  acti- 
vate student  participation  In  nnd 
understanding  of  student  govern- 
ment affairs.  "Students  evidence 
a certain  indifference  in  regard 
to  Council.”  Ann  said,  ['which  I 
feel  is  due  to  lack  of  student  under- 
standing of  student  government." 
Ann  explained  that  Open  Council 
meetings  should  create,  stimulate, 
and  encourage  constructive  criti- 
cism. comment,  questions,  nnd  sug- 
gestions from  the  student  body. 

Time  during  class  meetings  will 
lie  allotted  to  the  student  govern- 
ment representatives  for  discus- 
sion and  comment  on  meetings. 


NSA,  NFCCS  Hold  National  Conventions; 
Representatives  Discuss  Current  Problems 


by  Eleanor  Vander  Haegen 

During  the  summer  both  the 
I National  Students  Association  and 
the  National  Federation  of  Catholic 
College  Students  held  their  annual 
conventions.  Delegates  from  Em- 
manuel at  the  NSA  convention 
were  Ann  Gibbons,  president  of 
the  student  body,  and  Sheila  Mc- 
Cann, NSA  coordinator.  Brenda 
Kineen,  NFCCS  delegate,  repre- 
sented Emmanuel  at  the  NFCCS 
convention.  Both  groups  consid- 
I ered  matters  that  concern  today’s 
student  and  formulntcd  plans  for 
the  coming  year. 

The  Thirteenth  National  Student 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Student  Association,  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  chose  for 
Its  theme,  “A  World  in  Transition: 
Students  in  Action."  At  tills  Con- 
gress, sheila  McCann  was  elected 
to  die  New  England  Regional  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  as  coordinator 
of  the  Boston  area. 

The  legislative  session  of  the 
NSA  congress  passed  a number  of 
resolutions  which  are  important 
because  they  form  the  nucleus  of 
this  organization's  program  for 
this  year.  Among  the  resolutions 
passed  was  one  supporting  de- 
segregation, approved  by  a vote  of 
•10  to  1.  with  no  strong  opposition 
from  Southern  schools. 

The  congress  established  criter- 


ia for  attendance  at  the  World 
Youth  Forum  and  an  investigation 
of  the  International  Preparatory 
Commission.  II  sought  a means  of 
cooperating  with  the  Cuban  stu- 
dents. 

Tlie  delegation  from  Emmanuel 
opposed  a resolution  on  freedom 
nnd  responsibility  of  the  press  ns 
discriminatory  to  ecclesiastical 
agencies;  however,  it  was  pnssed. 

The  NFCCS  convention,  from 
Aug.  2G  to  Sept.  3,  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  considered  topics  such 
as  social  action,  religious  affairs, 
and  national  nnd  international  mat- 
ters. Dr.  Peter  Vygentis,  president 
of  Pax  Romana  (the  orgnnlzution 
joining  all  Catholic  student  move- 
ments throughout  the  world)  in- 
formed the  delegates  that  in  time 
there  will  be  no  concept  of  foreign 
or  a foreigner.  The  group  also 
heard  pleas  for  lay  apostolate  work 
and  the  need  for  an  understanding 
of  the  Communist  structure. 

This  group  also  pnssed  resolu- 
tions; one  which  was  to  he  for- 
warded to  Washington,  objected  to 
the  stipulation  In  the  Federal  De- 
fense Act  <*n  Education  denying 
distribution  of  funds  lo  private  and 
parochial  schools.  The  NFCCS  firm- 
ly endorsed  the  legal  action  of 
the  NAACP. 

NFCCS’s  theme  for  the  year  is 
“pluralism"  in  order  to  promote  n 


dialogue  among  the  different  re- 
ligious and  ethnic  groups. 

Rev.  Henry  Ouellette  of  Emman- 
uel’s faculty  has  been  appointed 
New  England  Regional  moderator 
of  NFCCS. 

On  Emmniiiicrs  campus  the  NSA 
and  NFCCS  have  formulated  a pro- 
gram of  closer  cooperation  with 
each  other.  On  Nov.  '22,  the  organi- 
zations will  sponsor  a Joint  formal 
assembly  to  acquaint  the  student 
body  with  the  functions  and  bene- 
fits of  membership  In  these  associ- 
ations. NSA  will  direct  the  sopho- 
more workshop  program  again  this 
year. 

NFCCS  will  work  with  campus 
groups  to  foster  an  awareness  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Catholic 
intellectual.  It  ihas  planned  to  uti- 
lize the  pluralism  theme  in  its  pro- 
gram to  aid  students  from  foreign 
lands.  It  will  continue  to  provide 
a holiday  hospitality  program  for 
these  students. 
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These  class  meetings  should  serve 
as  the  exchange  center  for  Ideas," 
Ann  emphasized. 

Council  members  will  bo  avail- 
able in  the  student  government 
room  for  discussion  with  studeuts. 
Council  will  also  muke  nvnllublo 
pertinent  reading  materlul,  on  n 
national  level  concerning  current 
problems. 

In  order  to  unify  the  working  of 
Council  with  the  entire  student 
body,  Council  will  give  opportunity 
to  non-student  government  officers 
to  participate  on  student  govern- 
ment committees. 

The  core  activities  of  the  student 
government  will  he  a series  of  as- 
semblies  which  will  treat  of  con- 
temporary living,  “Focus  on  the 
Twentieth  Century."  It  will  con- 
sist of  six  assemblies,  carried  out 
through  the  two  semesters.  The 
first  speaker  will  lie  llev.  Michael 
Dalsli,  S.  ,|„  president  of  Boston 
College  on  Oct.  ‘27. 

The  assembly  program  will  lie 
supplemented  with  special  as- 
semblies: religious  questions,  cur- 
rent events,’  political  problems, 
panels  and  debates  on  pertinent 
subjects. 

"The  goal  of  student  government, 
then,  is  concerned  with  the  stu- 
dents nnd  is  identical  with  the  goal 
of  tlie  student,  which  Is  to  at- 
tain knowledge  and  consequently 
to  develop  the  individual."  Ann 
summed  up,  "Student  government 
depends  on,  works  for  and  with, 
tlie  student." 


(Continued  from  Pngo  2) 
Rcstoghinl,  Sister  Ccclle,  Sister 
Mary  Elizabeth  Lynch,  M.  Splllane, 
C Spluino,  E.  Sullivan,  S.  Thomp- 
son, A.  Trepnnler,  P.  Vozzollu,  Mar- 
garet Walsh,  Mary  Walsh,  P. 
Wheelock,  M.  White. 

Juniors  ('.  Collins,  L.  Curley, 
M.  D’  Alolslo,  C.  Gulantc,  N.  Gug- 
lielmetti,  P,  Mahoney,  L.  Moo 
Young,  L.  Morante,  M.  Morrison, 
MJ  Mosher,  M.  Mutty,  P.  McIntyre, 
M.  McKenna,  P.  McKlllop,  M.  Mc- 
Nulty, If.  O’Neill.  E.  O'Shea,  M. 
Pirulno,  N.  Pratt,  10.  Iloed,  Sister 
Mary  Antonina,  F.M.M.j  Sister  Mary 
Ann  D.S.P.,  Sister  Mnry  Mellnnl, 
F.M.M.,  Sister  Mary  lllcliarda, 
F.M.M.,  R.  Walker,  M.  Watson,  K. 
Butler. 

Sophomores  — .1.  Adema,  B.  Ardlnl, 
E.  Barry,  R,  Barton,  M.  lloylo,  M. 


•el  la. 


L.  ( 


M.  D'Alessandro,  J.  Farley,  M. 
Gillespie,  P.  Gorman,  J.  Guilfoylc, 

L.  Kontrfm,  G.  Lynch,  M.  Marr,  J. 
Mazzn,  M.  Mlkulka,  P.  Mullen,  B. 
McBnnney,  M.  McGuire,  M.  O’Keefe, 
D.  Pltochelll,  M.  Romano,  M.  Shea, 
M Slync.  J.  Stnrpolt,  S.  White. 
Freshmen  — B.  Byrne,  I).  Cunn- 
van,  D.  Conway,  C.  Cronin,  M.  Cul- 
lilian,  A.  Donnelly,  E.  Fumoiuri. 

M.  Fletcher.  J.  Clines,  J.  Gross,  M. 
Guldobonl,  .1.  Halllsey,  J.  Kelley, 
D.  Klbildis,  M.  Leith,  P.  Lentlnl, 
A.  Luchinl,  D.  Malhowskl,  M.  Mc- 
Gann,  P.  Neville,  J.  O'Donnell,  A. 
Pellegrino,  J.  Perrault,  M.  Punsky, 
A.  Slyngstad,  M.  Sullivan.  J.  Yu- 
martino,  R.  Zofno. 

Emmanuel  Focus 


here,  of  course,  but  no  longer  pre- 
dominates. Red.  royal,  green,  Iveigc 
and  eggshell  nre  among  the  many 
colors  found  in  this  year’s  dresses. 
Full  skirts  nnd  sheaths  are  both 
plentiful.  The  waistline  is  bnck  to 
tlie  waist,  but  is  not  accentuated, 
thus  providing  a style  which  is 
ladylike  yet  very  comfortable. 

The  millinery  department  is 
also  aglow  with  color.  Gone  nre 
the  “pillboxes"  and  in  their  place 
are  hats  both  gay  nnd  tall,  giving 
height  to  the  shorter  girl  nnd  a 
really  elegant  look  to  the  taller 
person.  Berets  are  also  popular. 
One  interesting  nnd  practical  in- 
novation  is  the  reversible  beret  — 
two  accessories  for  the  price  of 

Speaking  of  accessories,  there 
is  some  very  attractive  jewelry 
available  this  fall.  Bends  of  gold 
or  polished  wood  add  a note  of 
distinction  to  any  girl’s  wardrobe. 
Handbags  and  shoes  come  in  all 
the  new  shades  to  add  the  final 
ivote  to  a very  colorful  and  at- 
tractive fall  and  winter  wardrobe. 

Novelist  Deplores 
Technical  Accent 

by  Joan  McGowan 

“What  a Piece  of  Work  Is  Mnn" 
is  the  title  of  a series  of  weekly 
lectures  being  given  by  the  Eng- 
lish novelist,  Aldous  Huxley  at 
Kresgc  Auditorium,  MIT.  Wednes- 
day nights  at  8 p.m.  At  the  first 
of  the  series  on  Oct.  fi.  he  opened 
with  the  swooping  statement  thut 
modern  nmn  has  lost  his  insight 
into  humanity  through  technical 
learning.  Quoting  from  Homer’s 
Hind,  this  author  nnd  philosopher 
went  on  to  discuss  man  in  the 
undent  world,  mentioning  in  par- 
ticular man’s  nature  as  explained 
by  the  interference  of  the  gods. 
He  compared  the  Grecian  iden  of 
the  harmony  of  soul  nnd  body  to 
the  Hebrew  luck  of  distinction  be- 
tween them  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  lecture  ended  with  an  Ori- 
entnl  view  of  ancient  man  includ- 
ing the  Hindu  thought  that  the 
ba»ic  human  pertonality  ii  identi- 
cal with  the  Brahma,  or  tupreme 
being. 

Mr.  Huxley  was  born  in  Eng- 
land nnd  studied  at  Eton  and 
Bulliol  College.  He  brings  to  this 
series  the  fruits  of  a lifetime 
marked  by  wide  travel  notable 
friendships,  ns  with  D.  H.  Luw- 
rence,  and  extensive  writing  em- 
ploying u great  vuriety  of  literary 
forms.  He  is  probably  best  known 
for  his  satire,  Brave  New  World, 
nnd  his  novels,  Point  Counter 
Point,  nnd  Brave  New  World  Re- 
visited. 

This  Emmanuel  student  would 
highly  recommend  thnt  those  at- 
tending these  lectures  should  ur- 
rive  about  an  hour  and  a half 
before  the  doors  open.  Otherwise, 
they  nmy  find  themselves  in  one 
of  the  basement  lecture  rooms 
listening  to  Mr.  Huxley  over  a 
very  good  but  rather  impersonal 
loudspeaker. 

Special  Ntmljniits  — Sister  Cather- 
ine LoRoy,  S.N.D.,  Sister  Chrlstlno 
Francis,  S.N.I).,  Sister  Raymond 
Mnry,  S.N.D. 


Shoes  /or  the  college  girl. 

OPEN  DOOR 
SHOE  SALON 

27-1  Brookline  Avenue 
Boston,  Moss. 


October  21,  19G0 


Boston  Beal  

Focus  Tours  Town 

by  Mary  Leu  Murphy 
LECTURES 

The  Boston  College  Humanities 
Series  presents  Henry  Steele 
Commager  speaking  on  “Nation- 
alism and  the  Community  of 
Learning,”  Oct  27.  Lionel  Trill- 
ing will  discuss  "The  Modern  Ele- 
ment in  Modern  Literature,”  Nov. 
3.  Cleanth  Brooks  will  lecture  on 
William  Butler  Yeats  under  the 
heading,  “The  Search  for  the 
New  Myth,”  Nov.  17.  All  Lectures 
will  take  place  in  the  Library 
Auditorium. 

Aldous  Huxley  is  currently 
guest  speaker  at  MIT.  The  dates 
for  this  series  are  Oct.  2G,  Nov.  2, 
0.  1G. 

PLAYS  & FILMS 

Oct.  21  and  22  are  the  final 
dates  for  the  Harvard  Drama 
Club’s  presentation  of  Troilu*  and 
Creaseida  at  the  Loeb  Dramatic 
Center  in  Harvard  Square.  Tick- 
ets may  be  purchased  at  the  Coop 
($1.50,  all  seats).  There  will  be 
a matinee  performance  on  Oct.  22. 

Richard  Burton  will  star  in 
Lerner  and  Loewe’s  Camelot  be- 
ginning Oct.  28  and  continuing 
for  four  weeks  at  the  Shubert 
Theater. 

The  Charles  River  Playhouse  is 
now  presenting  Streetcar  Named 
Desire  for  an  indefinite  period, 
Waiting  For  Godot  will  follow. 

New  England  Mutual  Hall  is 
now  featuring  a WORLD  TRAV- 
EL AND  ADVENTURE  SERIES. 
Oct.  27  Robert  Auburn 

“North  Africa” 
Oct.  30  & Nov.  27  Greek  films 
Nov.  G Arabic  films 

Nov.  0-13  Brattle  Films,  Inc., 

Foreign  Movies 
Nov.  17  Earl  Brink  “Nepal” 
EXHIBITS 

A Harvest  and  Chrysanthemum 
Show  is  being  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic October  21-23  at  Horticultural 
Hall. 

Drawings  nnd  Pastels  by  Berthe 
Morisot  are  currently  on  display 
at  the  MFA  (Oct.  15  - Nov.  15) 
and  through  November  there  will 
be  a special  exhibition  entitled 
“Boston  Printmakers.” 

An  antique  show  will  begin  at 
the  First  Corp  Cadet  Armory  on 
Oct.  31  and  extend  through  to 
Nov.  6. 


MUSIC 

Nov.  10-17  are  the  dates  set 
for  the  open  rehearsals  at  Sym- 
phony Hall. 

Eleanor  Steber  will  be  at  Jor- 
dan Hall  on  Nov.  17  for  the  New 
England  Benefit  Concert  and  on 
Nov.  30  James  Dixon  will  con- 
duct the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory Symphony  Orchestra. 

Donnelly  Memorial  Theatre  will 
present  the  Kingston  Trio,  Nov.  4. 


SPORTS 

FOOTBALL 


Nov.  26 

N.  U.  vs.  Southern  Conn,  at  N.  U. 

Tufts  vs.  Lafayette  at  Tufts 

Nov.  12 

Harvard  vs.  Dartmouth  at  Harv. 

Nov.  22 

B.  C.  vs.  Holy  Cross  at  B.  C. 

B.  U.  vs.  U.  of  Mass,  at  B.  U. 

Nov.  29 

CROSS  COUNTRY 
MIT,  N.  U.  & Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy at  Franklin  Park  Oct.  22 
Tufts  & WPI  at  Tufts  Oct.  25 
MIT.  Tufts  & N.  U.  at  Frank.  Pk. 

Nov.  3 

SOCCER 

Brandeis  vs.  Univ.  of  R.  I.  at 
Brandeis  Oct.  25 

Harvard  vs.  Penn  State  at  Harv, 
Oct.  29 

MIT  vs.  Const  Gunrd  Academy  at 
Franklin  Pnrk  Oct.  29 

Tufts  vs.  B.  U.  at  Tufts  Nov.  1 
Tufts  vs.  U.  of  M.  at  Tufts 

Nov  4 

Brandeis  vs.  Bates  at  Brandeis 

Nov.  4 


Graduate  Study  Scholarships  Lure  Grads; 
Appointment  Bureau  Announces  Deadline 

tion  and  applications. 


Look  lively  seniors;  the  season 
to  obtain  graduate  scholarship 
study  is  fast  drawing  to  a close. 
Only  a short  time  remains  to  seek 
nomination  for  Woodrow  Wilson 
graduate  study  or  to  apply  for 
some  eight  hundred  Fulbright 
scholarships. 

Requests  for  Fulbright  scholar- 
ships must  be  received  before 
October  15,  and  submitted  by 
November  1.  Interested  students 
should  consult  Miss  Mullin  of  the 
appointment  bureau  for  informa- 


by  Elizabeth  Doherty 

This  year  student  council  mem- 
bers are  presenting  a concen- 
trated program  for  freshmen  on, 
“The  Honor  System  as  a Way  of 
Life.”  Four  meetings  are  being 
devoted  solely  to  this  orientation 
in  order  that  the  freshmen  will 
understand  the  honor  system  be- 
fore taking  the  pledge.  Council 
members  will  discuss  the  impor- 
tance and  personal  significance  of 
the  honor  system  so  that  the  stu- 
dents will  recognize  and  accept 
the  personal  responsibility  en- 
trusted to  them. 

Epilogue  Sets 
“New”  Goals 

Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  The  19G0- 
19G1  Epilogue  campaign  is  under- 
way. 

This  year  there  will  be  many 
innovations  in  the  format  and  con- 
tent of  Epilogue.  Most  of  these 
are  still  very  secret.  One  change, 
however,  should  be  of  immediate 
interest  to  underclassmen.  That  is 
the  publications  of  Epilogue  in 
two  editions.  Besides  the  tradi- 
tional hard  cover  book,  there  will 
be  a paperback  edition.  This  will 
sell  for  $0.00  as  compared  to 
$10.00  for  the  hard-cover  Epi- 
logue. Both  will  be  available  to 
all  underclassmen.  Seniors  will  get 
the  hard-cover  edition  as  usual. 

Gift  certificates  will  be  avail- 
able this  year  for  the  first  time. 
“Two  generous  freshmen  might 
like  to  get  together  on  a very 
welcome  Christmas  present  for 
their  junior  sister,”  suggests  Jean 
Hartnett,  circulation  manager. 

Epilogue  orders  will  be  taken 
in  the  foyer  of  Marian  Hall 
throughout  next  week 

Kenmore 

Stationers 

Used  Text  Books 
Outlines 
Translations 

Opposite  Boston  University 
Commonwealth  Ave. 


Recipients  of  Fulbright  awards 
for  study  in  Europe,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Asia-Pacific  area  will 
receive  tuition,  maintenance,  and 
round-trip  travel.  To  be  eligible 
the  applicant  must  possess  1)  U.S. 
citizenship  at  the  time  of  applica- 
tion; 2)  a bachelor’s  degree  or 
its  equivalent  by  1961;  3)knowl- 
edge  of  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  wishes  to  study; 
4)  good  health.  A demonstrated 
capacity  for  independent  study 


Each  student  councilor  is  cur- 
rently directing  a group  of  twenty 
freshmen,  to  whom  she  presents 
the  honor  system  as  it  is  lived  by 
the  students  of  Emmanuel.  Then 
this  council  member  explores  with 
the  freshmen  first  the  idea  of  a 
Catholic  college  graduate,  and 
secondly  shows  what  an  important 
and  necessary  part  honor  plays 
in  it. 

The  honor  system  at  Emmanuel 
is  an  integral  part  of  each  girl’s 
life.  It  is  concerned  with  personal 
honor,  both  academic  and  social, 
and  the  personal  responsibility 
and  maturity  it  hopes  to  develop. 

At  the  culmination  of  these 
meetings  on  Nov.  3,  the  freshmen 


On  Sunday,  October  9,  the  Al- 
umnae Association  held  a recep- 
tion and  tea  in  honor  of  Sister 
Ann  Bartholomew,  newly  appoint- 
ed president  of  Emmanuel  College. 

The  day  began  at  four  o’clock 
with  a short  business  meeting  in 
the  auditorium  at  which  Miss 
Margaret  McKenna  ’48,  alumnae 
president,  introduced  the  new 
members  of  the  administration. 
Sister  Ann  Bartholomew,  whose 
new  position  entails  being  mod- 
erator of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion, gave  a short  talk  to  her  co- 
alumnae. 

Pourers  at  the  tea  were  past 
co-officers  with  Sister  Ann  Bar- 
tholomew, who  was  president  of 
the  class  of  1928.  These  included 
Mrs.  James  Conway,  (the  former 
Mary  Campbell),  vice-president; 


STARLITE  SHOP,  INC. 

Casual  mid  dressy  separates 
274  Brookline  Avenue 
Brookline,  Mass. 


and  a good  academic  record  are 
also  expected. 

Candidates  for  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  scholarship  must  be  nom- 
inated by  a faculty  member.  Can- 
didates are  elected  only  after 
rigorous  screening  and  personal 
interviews  by  one  of  fifteen  reg- 
ional committees  of  educators. 
Each  elected  fellow  receives  a 
$1500  stipend  for  living  expenses 
plus  full  tuition  and  family  al- 
lowances. The  program  is  open  to 
college  graduates  mainly  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences. 


will  take  the  . following  honor 
pledge: 

I pledge  allegiance  to  my  col- 
lege and  to  the  ideals  for  which 
it  stands.  I pledge  to  uphold  and 
to  conform  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Emmanuel  College  Student 
Government  Association.  I will 
endeavor  to  conduct  myself  in 
such  a way  as  to  bring  honor  to 
Emmanuel  College, 

After  the  2G2  freshmen  take 
this  pledge,  the  Student  Council 
will  continue  the  orientation  pro- 
gram to  cover  the  remainder  of 
the  Student  Government  Hand- 
book and  to  round  off  the  com- 
plete picture  of  life  at  Emmanuel. 


Mrs.  William  Arthur  Reilly,  (the 
former  Kathryn  McElroy) , secre- 
tary; Mrs.  Martin  J.  Manning, 
(the  former  Irene  McDonald), 
treasurer;  and  the  current  Presi- 
dent of  the  Class  of  '28,  Mrs. 
Gerard  Slattery,  (the  former  Mar- 
garet Hession.) 

Serving  as  hostesses  were  Mrs. 
William  Evans  Brockton,  Miss 
Anne  McNamara,  and  Miss  lone 
Malloy. 

Daughters  of  the  alumnae  took 
part  as  special  guests  at  the  re- 
ception. The  girls  assisted  as  pour- 
ers and  hostesses.  Miss  Mary  V. 
Conway,  daughter  of  Mrs.  James 
Conway  is  a freshman  at  Emman- 
uel. Also  present  was  Miss  Jean 
Marie  Slattery,  a past  student  at 
Emmanuel  and  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Gerard  Slattery. 


Compliments  of 

YUEH'S 

Fountain  Service 
and  Restaurant 
Brookline  Avenue 
Brookline,  Mass. 
LOngwood  G-9724 
OPEN  SUNDAYS 


- — — News  Briefs — — 

Focus  Tours  Campus 

Mary  Ann  Spinale,  highest 
ranking  student  of  the  Italian 
Department,  gained  the  recogni- 
tion of  Mr.  A.  Trinchieri,  Italian 
Consul  of  Boston,  who  presented 
Miss  Spinale  with  a leather  bound 
copy  of  Dante’s  “Divina  Corn- 
media.” 


The  Art  Department  anticipates 
conferring  two  B.F.A.  degrees  in 
the  near  future.  Miss  Frances 
Pitocchelli,  ’59  currently  a mem- 
ber of  the  Art  Department  faculty 
is  doing  graduate  work  in  sculp- 
ture, while  Miss  Lily  Chin,  ’GO  is 
concentrating  in  graphics. 


Oct.  8,  9,  and  10,  Sister  Mar- 
garet Pauline  attended  a prelim- 
inary meeting  of  the  Northeast 
Conference  on  “Teaching  of  For- 
eign Languages”  in  New  York. 
Sister  will  participate  in  a panel 
entitled  “Transition  from  the 
Teacher  Training  Program  to  the 
Classroom”  at  the  conference  in 
April. 


On  Oct.  18,  Dr.  McGovern  ad- 
dressed the  Historical  Society  re- 
garding the  “1928”  election  in 
which  religion  was  a major  issue. 


Tuesday,  Oct.  11  at  3:30  p.m., 
Arlene  Noonan  took  the  Business 
Department  through  Europe.  Ar- 
lene conducted  the  tour  via  her 
slides  taken  this  summer  on  her 
European  trip. 


An  informal  discussion  of  cur- 
rent events  with  Mr.  Cash  draws 
a group  of  students  to  the  cafe- 
teria on  Wednesdays  at  2:30  p.m. 


Co-chairmen,  Ellen  McCarthy 
and  Carol  Smith,  announce  Em- 
manuel’s Open  House  on  October 
30,  I960.  The  various  clubs  and 
departments  will  present  displays 
for  the  guests  who  will  include 
high  school  students,  parents,  and 
teachers  from  New  England,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Members  of  each  class  will 
usher  visitors  through  the  school 
from  3:30-5:00  p.m.  Tea  will 


Professor  Kawaguti  of  Okyoma 
University,  Okyoma,  Japan  ad- 
dressed the  first  meeting  of  the 
Biology  Club.  He  described  his 
recent  discovery  of  a new  invert- 
ebrate type  which  he  is  presently 
cultivating  in  the  laboratory. 


A committee  under  the  super- 
vision of  Lorraine  Roy  ’61  has 
been  organized  to  establish  a psy- 
chology club.  The  committee  has 
decided  on  “The  Place  of  Women 
in  Psychology”  as  a theme.  Rev. 
Henry  Ouellette  will  be  faculty 
advisor. 


Arthur  Armond 
Individual  Hair  Styling 

266  Brookline  Avenue 
Brookline,  Mass. 


Tel.  BEacon  2-6236 


Council  Inaugurates  Orientation  Program; 
Frosh  Learn  Significance  of  Honor  Pledge 


Class  of  1928  Honors  Classmate; 
Holds  Reception-Tea  For  President 
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FOCUS  wishes 
all  a happy 


Thanksgiving 


Day. 


JJislJ'Hjoua 
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Books,  books,  and 


complete  their  seminar  work  In  English, 


Helen  Gallagher  ’61  and  Rosemary  Walker  Til  gnthor  lin'ornmUon  to 


Senior  Seminars  Reveal 
Individuality  in  Research 

The  familial*  proverb  “two  heads  are  better  than  one” 
is  being  practiced  by  the  senior  seminar  students  of  the 
biology  and  English  departments. 

After  intense  individual  research,  the  students  present 
their  results  to  the  class.  This  allows  all  to  benefit  from  the 
concentrated  study. 


Group  Plays 
Noted  Works 


The  biology  seminar  students 
have  had  several  opportunities  to 
acquire  additional  depth  in  their 
field.  At  one  of  its  first  meetings, 
the  class  viewed  at  MIT  the  elect- 
ron microscope  so  necessary  for 
the  study  of  viruses. 

The  first  panel  discussion,  cover- 
ing the  topic  of  Cnncer,  took  place 
on  Nov.  8.  Aspects  presented  were 
the  general  structures  of  benign 
and  malignant  cancer,  the  influ- 
encing factors,  and  the  methods  of 
treatment. 

Another  topic  already  considered 
was  Hormones.  The  seminar  group 
on  this  study  gave  interesting  pap- 
ers on  the  structure,  effects,  and 
possible  future  applications  of  hor- 
mones in  relation  to  man.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  role  of  the  im- 
portant steroid  hormones  in  the 
treatment  of  clinical  pathological 
syndromes  in  man  was  stressed. 
Hormone  therapy  was  presented 
intelligently  and  the  present  syn- 
thesis of  new  hormone  structures 
investigated.  One  of  the  latter  is 
the  new  “juvenile"  hormone  iso- 
lated from  embryonic  tissue  in 

Heredity  and  Environment  will 
be  the  topic  covered  at  another 
seminar  in  biology.  Together  with 
the  two  panels  on  Virus,  and  I)NA 
and  RNA,  the  basic  structure  of  the 
gene  and  its  role  in  human  inher- 
itance will  be  presented. 

The  synthesis  of  DNA  and 
RNA,  the  two  important  cellular 
components,  has  given  a very  fine 
experimental  tool  to  the  cellular 
researcher  for  experimentation 
with  subcellular  effects  of  numer- 
ous biochemicals  on  the  gene.  Stu- 
dents will  also  present  current  ex- 
perimental data  on  the  Effects  of 
Radioactive  Substances  on  the 
genic  complex. 

Some  of  these  phenomena,  in  re- 
gard to  chromosomal  effects  of  sub- 
stances on  cells  in  tissue  culture 
with  accompanying  change-over  in 
chromosomal  patterns,  are  being 
investigated  in  a practical  way  by 
seniors  and  juniors  in  the  method- 
ologies research  training  program. 

Each  present  member  of  the 
seminar  in  English  fiction,  last 


spring,  selected  for  cbncentration 
one  19th  ‘ century  British  writer. 
After  intensive  reading  of  the  writ- 
er's work's  during  the  summer, 
each  student  chose  one  aspect  of 
her  author's  work  which  she  con- 
sidered significant  of  his  contri- 
bution to  19th  century  fiction.  To 
date  each  seminar  student  has  giv- 
en a paper  on  her  selected  topic. 

Mary  Harrington  presented  Em- 
ily Bronte’s  romantic  concept  of 
freedom  in  Wuthering  Heights. 
Concentrating  on  Jane  Austen’s 
angle  of  narration,  Elinor  Bowes 
presented  a paper  on  the  narrator’s 
detachment  and  involvement  in 
Pride  and  Prejudice.  Rosemary 
Walker,  noting  the  irony  in  Con- 
rad's works,  selected  "Verbal  and 
Dramatic  Irony  in  Conrad's  The 
Secret  Agent.” 

Focusing  attention  on  methods 
of  characterization,  Margaret  Shiel 
presented  Trollope’s  methods  of 
characterization  in  his  Barsetshire 
chronicles,  and  Patricia  McLaugh- 
lin studied  George  Eliot's  artistic 
presentation  of  major  characters 
in  Mhldlemarch. 

After  studying  five  of  Thomas 
Hardy's  novels,  Helen  Prescott  il- 
lustrated his  sense  of  tragic  dra- 
matic conflict.  Helen  Gallagher 
explored  Henry  James'  themes  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  Portrait 
of  a Lady  and  The  Ambassadors. 
She  showed  James'  preference  for 
dramatization  of  tension  between 
European  and  American  values. 

The  balance  of  the  semester  will 
be  devoted  to  twentieth  century 
British  fiction.  In  her  November 
paper  each  student  will  offer 
either  the  fictive  theory  of  her 
author  or  an  aspect  of  his  tech- 
nique. 

Before  Christmas  each  member 
of  the  seminar  will  submit  a third 
paper  summarizing  any  one  as- 
pect of  the  course  which  she  has 
discovered  to  be  a “ctonstant”  in 
both  student's  papers  and  discus- 

Through  these  seminar  sessions 
the  participants  are  developing 
awareness  of  the  prominent  themes 
and  techniques  in  British  fiction 
of  the  past  hundred  years. 


if  : 


Our  President  Speaks 


i today  - 


In  connection  with  the  long- 
awaited  sophomore  week  events, 
Mr.  Harry  Ellis  Dickson  will  con- 
duct a group  of  Boston  Symphony 
and  local  musicians  at  Emmanuel 
on  Tuesday,  Nov.  2‘2.  the  feast  of 
St.  Cecelia,  patroness  of  music. 
Classes  will  be  moved  up  one  hour, 
and  the  assembly  will  begin  at  3:30. 

Mr.  Dickson  is  the  assistant  con- 
ductor of  Pops,  the  director  of  the 
Youth  Symphony  of  Boston  and 
of  the  Arohdiocese  Youth  Orchestra, 
as  well  as  conductor  of  the  Sisters' 
orchestra. 

The  concert  is  sponsored  by  the 
faculty  for  the  sophomore  class 
and  the  entire  college  is  invited. 

The  program  will  include  the 
following  selections:  "Overture  to 
Barber  of  Seville" — Rossini,  "Sym- 
phony in  G Minor" — Mozart,  Ballet 
Music  from  “Faust" — Gounod,  "Em- 
peror Waltz" — Strauss,  and  "My 
Fair  Lady”. 

Students  Become 
Children  of  Mary 

Emmanuel  freshmen  and  trans- 
fer students  will  be  inducted  into 
the  Children  of  Mary  Sodality  Dec. 
G,  nt  4:30.  The  candidates,  dressed 
in  white,  will  proceed  into  the 
main  chapel  where  they  will  Join 
with  the  choir  in  singing  the  "O 
Maria"  and  "Veni  Creator." 

Helen  Roche  '61,  prefect  of  Chil- 
dren of  Mary,  will  present  the  can- 
didates to  the  priest  who  will  give 
them  the  medals  of  Mary  Media- 
trix of  All  Grace. 

(Continued  on  Page  5) 


“Take  It  from  the  top 
and  make  It  lighter. 
This  Is  a Christmas 
program,"  says  Anita 
Glardullo  from  the  pi- 
ano. Glee  Club  officers 
Pat  Coomcy,  Vickie 
Alexander,  and  Barbara 
Hickey  review  the  pro- 
gram for  the  coming 
concert. 


veil  itself  to  one  of  yoi 

that,  a few  years  hence,  you  would  be  called  upon  to  serve  as  President 
of  Emmanuel  College  — would  you  think  the  idea  incredible''  Semper 
purnte!  My  future  Just  passed  — and  today  finds  me  In  "the  office  of 
the  President." 

While  holding  In  sacred  memory  the  love  and  sacrifice  of  admin- 
istrators. faculty  members,  and  parents,  we  who  are  Alumnne  point  with 
pride  to  the  Emmanuel  of  today.  It  is  for  you,  dear  students,  to  moot 
the  challenge  of  guaranteeing  Its  spiritual,  Intellectual,  and  social  growth 
for  future  generations. 

The  rational  balance  of  discipline  ucqulrcd  by  you  during  your  stu- 
dent life  Is  Intended  to  stronghthen  your  powers  of  reasoning,  discrimi- 
nating nnd  evaluating  — to  exalt  your  feelings  and  deepen  your  humility 
so  that  you  will  always  have  n special  eagerness  to  preserve  those  values. 

The  advantages  of  a liberal  arts  trninlng  have  been  stated  succinctly 
and  brilliantly  by  ninny.  If  you  did  not  ngreo  with  them,  you  would  not 
bo  hero  today.  Cherish  every  moment.  Work  diligently  and  faithfully  — 
as  have  the  thousands  of  Emmanuel  students  who  have  gone  before  you. 

Do  soma  intensive  soul  searching,  remembering  always  that  life  nt 

its  longest  — is  very  short  and  that  the  ultimnto  goal  of  each  aud  ovory 
one  of  us  is  our  own  salvation. 

The  opportunity  Is  yours,  As  always  In  the  Emmanuel  tradition,  a 
dedicated  Faculty  and  Administration  stand  ready  to  servo  you.  You 
are  always  welcome  at  the  President's  office.  Together  wo  will  engrave 
the  name  of  Emmanuel  on  the  arch  of  time  until  wo  have  our  God- 
wlth-us  eternally. 

Varied  Club  Activities  Offer 
Civically  Oriented  Program 


For  the  coming  month  the  clubs 
of  Emmanuel  offer  the  following 
activities  to  attract  the  student  of 
diverse  interests. 

Again  this  year  the  Social  Service 
Club  will  sponsor  its  “adoption"  of 
two  needy  families.  Priscilla  Mullen 
'G2,  chairman  of  the  project,  has 
planned  collections  of  used  clothes 
aud  canned  goods  which  will  be 
distributed  at  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas, nnd  Enstortime.  There  will 
also  be  a money-raising  project,  for 
funds  to  buy  the  families  Thanks- 
giving dinners. 

On  Thursday,  Nov.  29,  at  4:30,  tho 
Foreign  Mission  Society  will  pres- 
ent guest  speaker  Monsignor  Wil- 
liam Flaherty,  Archdlocosnn  direc- 
tor of  the  Catholic  radio  und  T.  V. 
center.  Accompanying  Cardinal 
Cushing  to  Peru  for  tho  Eucha- 
ristic Congress,  Monsignor  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  film 
tho  activities  of  the  St.  James  So- 
ciety In  that  section  of  Latin 
America.  This  film  will  ho  shown 
at  the  meeting.  All  are  invited  to 
attend. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Matin'- 
unities  Club,  to  be  held  Nov.  29,  will 
feature  Miss  Rose  Ring,  an  alumua 
of  the  class  of  '45.  Miss  Ring  will 
speak  on  "Numerical  Analysis",  a 
form  of  approximation  used  chiefly 
for  applied  mathematics  in  In- 
dustry. Miss  Ring  received  her 
Pli.  D.  In  mathematics  from  Brown 
University  and  is  currently  on  tho 
faculty  of  Boston  College. 


On  December  I there  will  ho  a 
Sodality  day  hold  nt  Rogls  College. 
This  will  be  sponsored  by  tho  Un- 
ion Federation  of  College  Sodnlltlon 
of  which  Boston  Collage,  Em- 
manual,  Nowton  College  of  tho  Sac- 
red Heart,  nnd  Rogls  are  members. 

Colleges  Join 
In  Christmas 
Presentation 

On  Dec.  4 at  3:30,  a Joint  rendi- 
tion of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  tho 
Republic,"  arranged  by  Wllhousky, 
will  open  tho  program  to  bo  pres- 
ented by  tho  combined  glee  clubs 
of  Emmunuel  nnd  Boston  Collogo. 

Mr.  C.  Alexander  Poloquln  will 
direct  the  concert  to  bo  hold  In 
the  Emmanuel  gymnasium. 

Tho  first  part  of  tho  concert  will 
contain  a variety  of  light  music, 
Including  a medley  of  songs  from 
"Oklnhomu",  a Negro  spiritual,  and 
an  English  folk  tune. 

The  second  half  of  tho  program 
will  be  centered  around  the  theme 
of  Christmas.  One  of  tho  spodul 
attractions  will  bo  an  echo  choir, 
formed  by  fifteen  members  of  each 
gloe  club,  for  tho  singing  of  tho 
"Coventry  Carol." 

"Tho  Hullelujah  Chorus"  from 
Handel's  Messiah  will  climax  the 
concert. 


Traditionally,  Thanksgiving  Season  is  a time  in  which 
we  look  back  — to  remember.  To  three  great  women  — 
Sister  Alice  Gertrude,  Sister  Angela  Elizabeth,  and  Sister 
Theresa  Regina  — who  have  helped  to  build  up,  create 
the  atmosphere  of,  strengthen,  and  order  Emmanuel  to  its 
end,  the  Student  Body  of  Emmanuel  College  looks  back, 
and  extends  its  sincere  appreciation. 

Sister  Alice  Gertrude,  as  our  president  between  1952 
and  1960,  searched  for  and  discovered  a solid  basis,  took 
a deep  breath,  received  approval,  and  plunged  into  her 
work.  The  power  of  her  initiative  terminated  in  beautiful 
Marian  Hall  in  1954,  modern  and  colorful  Julie  Hall  in 
1958,  the  large  extension  of  the  Administrative  Building  — 
Saint  James  Hall,  and  the  infinite  detail  of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment in  1960. 

Sister  Alice  Gertrude,  through  personal  interest  in  her 
students  and  through  her  faith,  her  courage,  her  energy, 
her  buoyancy,  actualized  a change  at  Emmanuel  an  ex- 
tension in  its  campus,  an  increase  in  its  spirit.  Her  sense 
of  humor,  her  tenderness,  the  warmth  of  her  personality 
reached  everyone,  and  her  optimism  and  love  were  recip- 
rocated. 

Our  former  dean,  Sister  Angela  Elizabeth,  exemplified 
Our  Lady  in  her  graciousness.  Conservative  and  a tradition- 
alist by  nature,  Sister  was  more  than  willing  to  promote  a 
new  approach  for  the  good  of  her  students.  Always  eager 
for  the  advancement  and  the  happiness  of  the  girls  as  in- 
dividuals, Sister  followed  Newman’s  idea  of  a liberal  arts 
education.  Personally  interested  in  classical  music  and  the 
arts,  Sister  initiated  the  Western  Culture  course,  promoted 
academic  assemblies,  and  encouraged  interest  in  music  and 
art  through  an  expansion  of  both  departments. 

In  her  “leisure  hours,’’  Sister  was  never  too  busy  to 
concern  herself  with  the  problems  of  her  students  and  of 
the  Alumnae  as  well.  As  moderator  of  the  Alumnae,  Sister 
was  completely  selfless  in  her  devotion  to  its  cause. 

Sister  Angela  Elizabeth  represented  a liberal  arts  col- 
lege — in  her  respect  for  the  intellectual  and  her  love  of 
the  cultural ; but  Sister’s  interests  go  beyond  this  — through 
her  personal  contact  with  the  alumnae  and  the  students, 
she  gently  guided  and  inspired,  both  personally  and  aca- 
demically, all  with  whom  she  came  into  contact. 

Sister  Theresa  Regina,  dean  of  studies  from  1939  to 
1960,  lived  for  these  students.  As  her  title  implies,  she  was 
concerned  with  the  intellectual  and  professional  compe- 
tence of  the  student.  That  was  only  a small  part  of  the 
work  of  Sister  Theresa  Regina.  Deeply  concerned  with  the 
student  herself  and  with  the  good  of  students  in  general, 
Sister  cooperated  in  the  opening  of  the  departments  of  art, 
Russian,  psychology.  In  1951  she  planned  the  teacher-train- 
ing program  of  one  full  week,  which  she  developed  to  eight 
weeks  in  1953.  Sister  Theresa  Regina  gave  all  of  herself 
to  the  students  and  to  their  best  interests.  Emmanuel  stu- 
dents through  the  years  have  profited  by  their  contact  with 
her  and  have  learned  the  meaning  of  patience  as  they 
watched  Sister  Theresa  Regina  “resolve  conflicts.”  Sister 
brings  much  to  her  new  position  of  Director  of  Studies  in  the 
Connecticut  Province. 

In  Marian  Hall  is  represented  the  work  of  these  women 
and  all  that  is  Emmanuel.  It  typifies  the  spirit  of  the  Col- 
lege in  its  Lady  Chapel,  for  spiritual  peace;  in  its  classes, 
for  intellectual  advancement;  in  its  student  assemblies,  for 
unity  and  culture;  in  its  gymnasium  for  athletic  and  social 
activities. 

The  Christo-centric  spirit,  basic  to  Emmanuel,  was 
strengthened  by  these  three  women  to  whom  we  owe  our 
ideals  and  to  whom  we  extend  our  personal,  grateful  ap- 
preciation. 

Ann  Gibbons 
Student  Body  President 
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Tunics  and  Togas  in  Tempo 

’59  Grad  Stars  in  B.U.  Opera 


What  The  Authors  Say 

— — by  Grace  Torrisi 

This  month’s  review  of  the  new 
books  on  the  library  shelf  provides 
the  student  with  a combination  of 
literary  and  artistic  works. 

Bruce  Cation's  The  American 
Heritage  Picture  History  of  the 
Civil  War  offers  a true  look  of  the 
war  in  83G  pictures.  It  is  a fast- 
moving  narrative,  covering  both 
the  military  and  political  aspects 
of  the  war.  by  the  man  who  is  prob- 
ably its  most  famous  living  student. 

The  Seven  Ages  of  Women  by 
Elizabeth  Parker,  seeks  to  establish 
a foundation  of  fact  for  understand- 
ing of  the  normal  experiences  com- 
mon to  the  great  majority  of  wom- 
en. It  traces  woman’s  development 
— physical,  psychological,  and  spir- 
itual — through  the  seven  stages 
of  her  life. 

“Statesman,"  "soldier,”  "man  of 
destiny,"  a "monolithic  figure"  — 
these  are  the  public  images  of 
Charles  de  Gaulle.  What  lies  behind 
tills  public  figure?  Alden  Hatch  an- 
swers this  question  in  the  fascinat- 
ing story.  The  de  Gaulle  Nobody 
Knows.  Tills  book  is  filled  with  de- 
tails of  his  early  life,  his  years 
of  obscurity,  and  his  amazing  come- 
back by  the  Algerian  crisis. 

For  many  who  have  admired  the 
poetry  of  William  Blake,  his  paint- 
ings nnd  engravings  are  still  a 
new  and  exciting  discovery.  Sir  An- 
thony Blunt,  one  of  England's  fore- 
most art  critics,  now  offers  an  ex- 
cellent critical  appraisal  and  ex- 
planation of  Blake’s  highly  original 
art  in  The  Art  of  William  Blake. 
The  text  is  illustrated  with  152 
reproductions,  carefully  selected 
by  Professor  Blunt  to  open  the 
artist's  creative  life. 


by  Barbara  Hickey 

Louise  Gadbois.  Emmanuel  '59, 
starred  In  the  leading  role  in  The 
Rape  of  Lncretln,  sponsored  by 
the  Boston  University  Department 
of  Music  Theatre,  Nov.  17-19  at 
the  B.  U.  Theatre  on  Huntington 

After  the  hectic  process  of  many 
auditions,  Louise  received  this  role 
by  the  excellence  of  her  ren- 
dition of  the  aria  "Habanera"  from 
Carmen.  Currently  Louise  is  a can- 
didate for  her  master's  degree  in 
applied  voice  at  Boston  University. 
In  addition  to  her  studies,  she  is 
making  many  concert  appearances 
throughout  the  New  England  states. 

Ludwig  Bergmnnn,  head  of  the 
department  at  B.U.  conducted  the 
production  which  was  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Adelaide  Bishop 
of  (he  City  Center  Opera  Company 
of  New  York. 

Our  cultural  heritage,  the  glory 
that  was  Greece,  the  grandeur  that 
was  Rome  forms  the  foundation 
upon  which  Benjamin  Britten  built 
his  opera,  The  Rape  of  Lucretla. 
This  opera,  one  of  the  few  in 
English,  uses  as  its  setting,  Rome 
between  534-510  B.C.,  during  the 
reign  of  Lucius  Superbus  Tarquin- 
ius,  the  last  legendary  ruler  of  the 
kingdom.  The  theme  is  based  upon 
the  seduction  of  Lucretia,  wife  of 
the  Roman  general  Collatinus.  by 
Tarquinius'  son,  Sextus. 

Mr.  Britten  fittingly  molds  this 
Homan  theme  and  setting  into  the 
Greek  dramatic  form.  His  frame- 
work is  sparse:  two  acts;  four 


scenes,  two  per  act;  six  members 
of  the  east,  two  members  in  the  I 
chorus.  This  framework  Is  closely  I 
allied  to  Unit  of  the  New  Greek  I 
Comedy.  This  sparseness  of  strue.  I 
tare  is  in  perfect  decorum  with  the  I 
primitive  scene  he  is  portraying.  H 

His  musical  effect  is  stark.  The  I 
orchestral  support  'behind  the  leads  I 
is  limited  to  a very  few  instru-  fl 
ments.  The  melodic  writing  for  the  H 
lead  voices  is  heightened  by  the  H 
interjection  of  dissonance  for  dra-  I 
matlc  effect.  This  allows  the  play  I 
to  assume  predominance.  This  musi-  H 
cal  psychology  produces  the  inten-  I 
sity  of  contesting,  conflicting  emo-  fl 
tions  which  result  in  this  height  I 
of  operatic  achievement. 

The  production  of  this  opera  I 
marks  a significant  trend  in  the  I 
Boston  area  to  make  available  to  fl 
the  general  public  the  benefits  of  I 
its  cultural  heritage. 

In  the  Mailbag I 

To  the  Editor  of  Focus; 

Sodality  is  still  experiencing  H 
growing  pains  here  at  Emman-  H 
uel.  However,  the  clear  report  fl 
which  you  gave  in  the  last  Focus  fl 
will  certainly  help  us  establish  it  fl 
in  tlie  eyes  of  the  students  as  the  fl 
spiritual  organ  on  campus. 

Congratulations  on  this  article,  fl 
Sincerely  yours, 

Susan  Cabot 
Secretary  of  Sodality 


Girls  Living  Together  Share  Together: 
Dates  and  Dresses , Telephone  and  7 ea 


by  Maryann  Colli 

Gather  about  200  girls,  all 
shapes  and  sizes  (literally  and 
figuratively);  divide  evenly  into 
groups  of  two,  or  four,  or  six; 
and  tally  the  results  — dormitory 
life. 

Where  else  could  you  have  an 
organized  committee  of  college 
girls  greeting  your  Saturday  night 
date  at  the  front  door?  Mean- 
while on  the  upper  floor,  the 
house  phone  rings  informing  the 
girl  of  her  date’s  arrival. 

Is  she  ready?  Of  course  not. 
She  isn't  even  in  her  room.  She’s 
down  the  hall,  checking  through 
someone’s  wardrobe.  (Prerequis- 
ite to  happy  dorm  life  is  a friend 
who  wears  her  size  dress,  has  ex- 
quisite tastes,  nnd  a w'ell-planned 
wardrobe.  If  she  has  the  same  size 
Shoes,  consider  it  a bonus.)  Well, 
she  didn’t  really  expect  him  to 
come  right  on  time  and  she 
doesn't  even  have  her  eyeshadow 

This  presents  a minor  problem, 
but  to  the  impeccable  dresser  it 
is  important.  Which  does  one  de- 
cide first  — eyeshadow  to  match 
the  dress  or  the  dress  to  match 
the  eyeshadow? 


Other  "important”  problems 
loom  on  -the  resident  student’s 
horizon.  On  Saurday  morning, 
she  does  not  plan  to  sleep,  but 
she  need  not  set  her  alarm  clock. 
Voices  and  doors  awake  her  ef- 
fectively. 

She  rises  early  — early  enough 
to  beat  the  crowd  armed  with 
laundry  bags,  soap  powder,  and 
quarters  for  the  pay-as-you-waslh 
machines  in  the  laundry  room.  Be- 
tween 6 and  7 a.ni.  is  ideal  because 
only  the  few  earlier  than  early 
risers  use  the  laundry  room  at 
that  time.  Anytime  after  7 am. 
traffic  thickens. 

During  the  week,  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  is  the  tel- 
ephone. There  are  two  kinds  of 
phone  calls  — incoming  and  out- 
going, each  with  its  unique  diffi- 
culty. Regarding  the  outgoing 
calls,  she  can  again  employ  the 
“get  there  early  with  books  and 
wait  in  line"  method.  If  the  con- 
scientious telephoner  arrives  only 
to  find  the  telephone  already  be- 
ing used,  she  can  1)  tap  lightly 
on  the  glass  window  of  the  booth; 
2)  she  can  study  patiently  on  the 
floor  outside  the  booth  and  just 


wait  her  turn;  3)  she  can  go  to 
the  drugstore  to  make  the  call. 

After  the  concentrated  and  in- 
tensive study  of  the  early  eve- 
ning. she  must  have  a relaxation 
period  — officially  9-9:30  p.m. 
How  does  one  cram  into  this  half 
hour  enough  relaxation  to  last  un- 
til 11  p.m.  or  on  late  study  nights 
until  12? 

The  sophisticated  resident  will 
NOT  1)  stay  in  her  room  and  con- 
tinue to  study;  2)  stay  in  her 
room  and  listen  to  the  radio;  3) 
clean  her  room.  In  order  to  relax 
completely,  she  will  rush  down  to 
the  smoker  or  recreation  room 
and  listen  to  the  stereo,  television, 
two  or  three  singing  groups,  par- 
ticipate in  animated  conversation, 
find  change  for  a coke  or  orange 
drink,  discuss  the  impossibility  of 
adequate  preparation  for  the  mor- 
row's  classes  — ALL  AT  THE 
SAME  TIME.  This  is  the  inter- 
grated  female  — intergrating. 

For  the  less  hardy  woman  we 
suggest  tea  on  the  second  or  third 
floor  kitchenettes.  Here  she  can 
pursue  a single  line  of  conversa- 
tion in  a quieter  atmosphere,  also 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Proper  Bostonians. 
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New  Art  Department  Demonstrates 


“Quest 


ior  Beauty” 


Lily  Chin  peels  off  n print  from  her  intricate  wood  cut. 


£culf>tule 


Iry  Lorraine  Callse 
The  fundamental  concept  of  art 
is  beyond  a general  definition.  Like 
time,  space,  or  motion,  a child 
could  define  it  without  a second 
thought.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
with  age.  education,  and  maturity, 
the  instinctive  feeling  for  abstrac- 
tion is  clouded  by  knowledge. 


Each  person  then,  has  his  own 
definition  of  art;  whether  it  is 
simple  — •‘imitation,"  or  reflective, 
"the  thought  and  point  of  view  of 
an  era."  Art  has  many  phases. 
Though  they  are  united  by  the 
common  goal,  the  quest  for  beauty, 
each  form  procedes  by  its  own 
means,  usiug  its  own  media. 


The  variety  of  art  forms  can 
be  seen  in  Emmanuel's  new  art 
department.  A knowledge  of  sculp- 
ture. graphics,  water  color,  oils 
and  other  forms  give  the  art-ori- 
entated person  a better  basis  for 
tlie  formation  of  his  own  definition 
of  the  fundamental  concept  art. 


Tecltnicjues 


Through  the  ages,  artists  have 
been  intrigued  by  the  challeuge  of 
experimenting  with  new  media. 
This  experimentation  is  not  merely 
for  blind  adventure.  The  nrtist  is 
continually  searching  for  a mode 
of  expression  that  will  most  power- 
fully express  his  creutive  thought. 
Therefore,  a course  in  techniques 
acquaints  the  student  with  the 
possibilities  nnd  limitations  of 
media  ns  used  by  artists  from  early 
times  to  the  present  day.  Students 
become  familiar  particularly  with 
casein,  egg  tempera,  gouache,  nnd 
ordinary  household  enamel. 

Casein,  an  opague  water  color 
medium  with  a cheese  base  has 
some  of  the  qualities  of  oil  paint, 
i.e.  the  artist  can  keep  painting 
ovor  the  snme  area,  but  water  Is 
usod  as  a base.  It  may  ho  used  ns 
un  undorpainting,  but  the  con- 
temporary artist  uses  It  ns  a means 
of  expression  in  Its  own  rlghl.  The 


quick  drying  properties  nnd  the 
possibilities  of  unusual  technical 
effects  makes  its  use  a fascinat- 
ing experience.  The  use  of  the 
casein  underpainting  makes  the 
colors  more  vibrant,  achieving  a 
stronger  light-dark  contrast. 

Egg  tempera  Is  a very  precious 
hui  detailed  medium  used  by  Re- 
naissance artists.  A masonite  board 
is  prepared  by  an  exacting  process 
of  laying  six  to  eight  coats  of  gesso 
which  Is  finally  snndpnporcd  for 
a satin-smooth  finish.  The  finished 
drawing  Is  transferred  to  the  panel 
with  a sharp  tool  to  sopurate  the 
different  areas  of  color.  Dry,  pure 
pigment  Is  mixed  with  water  nnd 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  giving  the 
paint  an  excellent  couslstoncy. 
When  usod  on  the  absorbent  gesso 
ground,  nothing  can  oqunl  the 
vibrancy  of  color  that  will  with- 
stand the  vicissitudes  of  centuries. 


The  artist  who  works  with  the 
three  demensfonnl  composition  Is 
dealing  with  an  interplay  of  spnllnl 
relationships.  The  sculptured  form 
is  designed  to  be  viewed  from  nil 
sides.  Each  plane  must  be  com- 
posed in  itself  yet  lend  the  observ- 
er on  to  explore  Its  shifting  rela- 
tionships. Thus,  a single  composi- 
tion in  throe  dimensions  is  actunlly 
a series  of  designs,  changing  as 
the  viewer  moves  about  the  form. 
The  sculptor  expresses  himself  In 
many  materials:  ceramics,  plaster, 
sculpmetal,  wood,  wire,  and  stone. 

Ceramics  Is  popular  for  sculp- 
ture. Taken  from  the  earth,  the 
clay  has  a "feel"  that  is  satisfying 
to  both  the  modern  and  the  pre- 


historic urtlst.  its  techniques  are 
essentially  those  of  the  primitive 
fashioning  the  first  pots. 

After  forming,  the  figure  is 
pluccd  in  a kiln  to  be  fired  ut 
high  temperatures.  The  bisque- 
fired  piece  may  bo  glazed,  a pro- 
cess of  applying  nnd  firing  liquid 
glass  which  gives  ii  color  nnd  n 
shiny  finish. 

Sculpmetal,  n new  matorlul,  is 
dull  silver  In  color  with  a plastic 
base  that  hardens  Into  n motnl 
form.  Tho  artist  first  nmkoH  an 
armature  or  framework  from  wire, 
The  sculpmetal  is  built  up  on  the 
nrmnturc  In  layers  nnd  the  final 
composition  can  bo  textured  or 
pollBhed. 


Education 


The  contemporary  emphasis  on 
education  has  made  knowledge  of 
teaching  methods  ns  important  ns 
the  knowledge  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter itself.  In  the  elementary  Hchool. 
the  art  teacher  alms  to  develop  the 
child’s  creativity  through  stimula- 
tion of  his  imagination. 


child  an  appreciation  of  art 
through  an  acquaintance  with  tho 
works  of  the  masters,  subjects 
being  chosen  to  suit  tho  ngo  levels. 
These  afflrmutlve  ultltudOH  form 
good  norms  by  wUjgn  tho  child, 
ns  he  grows,  enn  form  fine  aes- 
thetic Judgements. 


In  nn  art  methods  course,  the 
prospective  tencher  works  with 
problems  in  techniques  and  pre- 
sentation that  she  will  later  pre- 
sent to  her  class.  For  oxample, 
she  experiments  with  tho  brilliance 
of  crayons  on  various  papers.  She 
may  cover  her  creation  with  black 
paint  and  discover  as  her  children 
will,  the  surprise  of  seeing  the 
bright,  clear  colors  emerge  from 
under  tho  poster  paint.  This  is  but 
one  of  tho  delightful  facets  of  the 
elementary  teacher’s  program. 
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Placement  Bureau  Offers  Student  Guidance 
Regarding  Employment  or  Graduate  School 


Church  Gives  Its  Stand 
On  American  “Freedom” 

by  Patricia  McIntyre 

In  a recent  issue  of  the  Pilot,  Cardinal  Cushing  declar- 
ed “It  is  totally  out  of  step  with  American  tradition  for 
ecclesiastical  authority  here  to  dictate  the  political  voting 
of  citizens.” 

This  statement  summarizes  the  Catholic  position  on 
separation  of  Church  and  state  in  the  United  States,  says 
Rev.  Joseph  G.  Pezzullo,  O.P.  Father  Pezzullo,  theology 
instructor  at  Emmanuel,  notes  that  this  position  was  also 
taken  by  Archbishop  Egidio  Vagnoppi,  Apostolic  Delegate 
to  the  United  States. 


(»>•  Rosemary  Connors 

Seniors  are  easily  recognized  on 
the  Emmanuel  campus  these  days. 
Their  trademarks  include  a worried 
frown,  a handful  of  leaflets  gener- 
aly  classified  Occupations  for  the 
College  Graduate,  and  pages  of  ap- 
plications, waiting  to  be  completed. 

The  realization  of  a fast-ap- 
proaching graduation  has  precipi- 
tated a flurry  of  activity.  Working 
with  the  Emmanuel  placement  bu- 
reau under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Rose  Mullin.  seniors  are  advised 
In  selecting  the  proper  job  oppor- 
tunities, 


by  Mary  Jane  Sullivan 

"To  introduce  psychology  majors 
to  the  various  branches  and  studies 
of  their  field  which  is  so  highly 
specialized  today,"  Father  Ouel- 
lette, chairman  of  the  department, 
has  launched  a psychology  pro- 
gram with  well-qualified  men  of 
the  field. 

Focus  Introduces  the  student 
body  to  the  new  members  of  the 
department,  Mr.  Eugene  Isotti. 
Mr.  Paul  J.  Rhudick.  and  Dr.  Nich- 
olas Verven. 

Mr.  Isotti  Jins  completed  his  doc- 
toral work  and  is  writing  his  thesis 
In  gerontology,  more  specifically 
on  the  relation  of  certain  person- 
ality variables  to  the  decrement  of 
recent  memory  functioning.  He  has 
completed  four  years  Internship  in 
clinical  psychology  with  the  Vet- 
eran’s Administration  Hospital  and 
was  head  psychologist  at  the 
Bridgewater  State  Farm.  Present- 
ly, Mr.  Isotti  is  the  chief  psycholo- 
gist with  the  Boston  University 
Counselling  Service. 

Dr.  Rhudick  holds  u Ph.  D.  from 
Harvard  In  clinical  psychology. 
Presently,  he  Is  a clinical  psychol- 
ogist at  the  Veteran's  Administra- 
tion Outpatient  Clinic,  Boston,  and 
Is  a executive  in  psychological 
testing  for  the  Ago  Center  of  New 
England.  Governor  Furcolo  has  ap- 
pointed him  a delegate  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  the 
Aging  whore  resenrch  will  be  eval- 
uated to  help  draw  up  policies  for 
the  aged. 

Dr.  Verven,  who  will  bo  on  the 
fuculty  next  semester,  received  an 
A.B.,  cum  laude,  iu  social  relations 
ut  Harvard  and  completed  his  doc- 
toral work  in  psychology  ut  Boston 
University.  At  present  Dr.  Verven 
1b  tlio  assistant  to  the  Director  of 
the  Residence  and  supervisor  of  - 
resident  training  at  the  Guidance 
Center.  1-Ie  is  n psychological  con- 


BERMUDA 

8 days,  7 nights.  Air  condition- 
ed. ocean  front  cottages.  Plan 
now  for  dream  vacation  in 
romantic  Bermuda  where  boy 
meets  girl  during  College  Week. 
April  8.  Complete  price  in- 
cluding Pan  American  fare 
from  Logan  $159.  Call  JA  2- 
1615  for  free  circular  without 
obligation. 


This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
group  interviews  have  been  initi- 
ated with  members  of  the  various 
majors  to  determine  Job  possibili- 
ties in  their  specific  fields.  In  addi- 
tion, Individual  interviews  are  ar- 
ranged for  each  senior  in  which 
applications,  recommendations,  and 
Job  openings  are  discussed  for  per- 
sonal needs. 

Recruiting  agents  from  industrial 
firms,  business  and  management, 
and  leadership  groups  annually 
meet  Interested  seniors  both  on 
campus  and  at  local  off-campus 
appointments  to  discuss  job  plaee- 


sullant  for  the  Massachusetts 
Youth  Service  Service  Board  and 
is  co-author  of  many  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  profession- 
al Journals. 

lVliat  nre  the  interests  of  our 
new  professors?  Mr.  Isotti’s  inter- 
ests range  from  electronics  to 
music,  fusing  in  his  construction 
of  his  own  hi-fi.  He  plays  the  vio- 
lin, mostly  for  his  own  enjoyment, 
and,  with  his  wife,  has  a musical 
collection  ranging  from  classical  to 
jazz,  with  the  emphasis  on  the 
former. 

Dr.  Rhudick  finds  that  much  of 
his  leisure  time  is  taken  up  in 
travelling  in  connection  with  his 
research  projects  in  gerontology. 
He  takes  the  opportunity  to  "trav- 
el for  pleasure"  and  has  seen  much 
of  the  world  in  this  manner. 

Dr.  Verven  enjoys  painting  and 
drawing. 

What  do  they  stress  In  their  Em- 
manuel courses?  Mr.  Isotti  teaches 
basic  psychology  in  which  his  pur- 
pose is  "to  point  out  basic  con- 
cepts in  psychology,  to  demonstrate 
its  applicability  in  certain  areas, 
and,  most  of  all,  to  picture  psy- 
chology ns  a field  both  useful  and 
interesting." 

Dr.  Rhudick  teaches  statistics, 
which  is  geared  to  the  student  in- 
terested in  following  up  psycho- 
logy in  graduate  school.  The  sta- 
tistics are  presented  through  de- 
signs of  actual  research.  Here, 
students  learn  evaluation  of  re- 
senrch with  regard  to  statistical 
significance  in  preparation  for  per- 
sonal research. 

Dr.  Vervan  will  tench  a course 
In  testing.  It  will  not  enable  a 
student  to  do  psychological  testing 
herself,  but  will  acquaint  her  with 
lest  techniques.  It  will  be  a diffi- 
cult course  intended  for  the  stu- 
dent looking  Shead  to  graduate 
school. 

(Cont.  on  Page  5) 
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ment. 

The  College  Placement  Annual 
1961  Is  one  of  the  manuals  which 
Ike  placement  bureau  offers  to  the 
seniors  as  reference  material.  Ar- 
ticles by  specialists  In  various 
fields  include  such  subjects  as  the 
importance  of  a good  interview,  the 
principles  of  college  recruiting,  and 
helps  for  securing  responsible  posi- 
tions. 

The  book  features  an  alphabet- 
ical listing  of  employers,  an  occu- 
pational listing  of  employers  witli 
a view  to  every  major  college  field, 
and  geographical  and  special  list- 
ings, all  designed  to  aid  the  col- 
lege graduate  in  securing  the  right 
job.  A copy  of  this  booklet  is  given 
to  each  senior  when  she  conies  to 
the  placement  office  for  her  inter- 

The  placement  bureau  also  ac- 
quaints the  students  with  examina- 
tion applications  and  dates  for  eith- 
er graduate  study  or  better  job 
placement.  The  Professional  Quali- 
fication Test,  necessary  to  be  con- 
sidered for  professional  positions 
with  the  National  Security  Agency, 
will  be  given  on  December  3,  I960. 
Applications  for  this  exam  may 
be  obtained  in  the  placement  bu- 

Applicnnts  for  admission  to  cer- 
tain graduate  and  professional 
schools  are  required  to  offer  scores 
in  the  Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tion. These  examinations  must  be 
taken  through  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  and  are  given  on  the  fol- 
lowing dates:  Jan.  21,  March  4, 
April  22,  and  July  8. 

The  Federal  Service  Entrance 
Examination  is  designed  as  a 
means  of  promoting  interest  in  the 
career  opportunities  in  government 
work  for  the  college  graduate. 
Dates  for  these  examinations  in- 
clude: Jan.  1.  Feb.  1,  April  15, 
and  May  13. 

Some  school  systems  require  that 
candidates  for  teaching  positions 
take  the  National  Teaelier  Exam- 
inations. These  tests  prepared  by 
the  Educational  Testing  Service, 
will  be  given  on  Feb.  11.  Applica- 
tions must  be  filed  before  Jan.  13. 

Information  regarding  these  and 
other  examinations  as  well  as 
career  opportunities  for  under- 
classmen and  seniors  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  placement  bureau. 


by  Eleanor  Ynntlcr  Uncgen 

At  this  time  Miss  Rose  M.  Mullin 
of  the  placement  office  is  assembl- 
ing the  confidential  folders  of  the 
seniors  in  preparation  for  job  in- 
terviews. Among  other  items  in  the 
folder  are  placed  three  personal 
references  from  faculty  members. 
At  the  same  time,  applicants  for  fel- 
lowships and  admission  to  graduate 
schools  are  discovering  that  they, 
too,  need  recommendations.  The 
actual  recommendations  may  be 
printed  forms  on  which  the  faculty 
member  checks  an  appropriate  de- 
scriptive phrase,  or  a personal  let- 
ter. The  administration  is  also 
called  upon  for  references. 

The  faculty  members  interviewed 
by  Focus  look  for  similar  quantities 
when  writing  recommendations,  but 
note  them  in  various  aspects  of  the 
students  daily  lives.  All  mentioned 
responsibility,  contribution  to  the 
school,  and  sense  of  values  and  co- 
operation, in  addition,  of  course,  to 
intellectual  ability. 

Sister  Marie  of  the  Trinity  stated 
her  concern  that  the  student  have 
a sense  of  responsibility  to  the  com- 
mitment she  has  made,  especially 
if  she  is  applying  to  graduate 
schools.  Sister  also  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  creative  ability  to  ap- 
ply previous  knowledge  to  present 
problems  to  arrive  at  a solution. 

Because  of  her  supervision  of 


Father  cautions  American  Cath- 
olics against  attempting  to  extend 
this  policy  as  suitable  for  all 
countries.  The  reason  why  it  works 
so  well  in  the  United  States  is  that 
our  oitizenry  is  comparatively  well- 
educated  and  is  well-informed  on 
current  topics  through  mass  media 
communications. 

When  morality  is  a factor,  Cath- 
olic leaders  have  no  difficulty  in 
publicizing  the  position  of  the 
Church.  They  then  leave  it  up  to 
the  individual  to  follow  bis  con- 
science. 

The  matter  of  "clerical  interven- 
tion" in  issues  involving  morality 
is  not  just  a Catholic  problem,  Fa- 
ther adds.  All  religious  leaders 
have  not  only  a right  but  an  obli- 
gation to  inform  their  congrega- 
tions of  possible  dangers  to  their 
eternal  salvation. 

Much  of  Use  present  difficulty 
stems  from  a misunderstanding  of 
the  role  of  the  state  In  society.  Thie 
stale  exists  primarily  not  to  rule 
but  to  serve.  Its  goal  Is  to  main- 
tain pence  and  justice  in  the  world 
in  order  to  insure  everyone  an  op- 
portunity to  gain  in  personal  per- 
fection.  Insofar  ns  the  state  strives 
to  nceomplisli  this  end.  men  nre 
subject  to  it.  • 

If,  however,  the  state  attempts 
to  legislate  contrary  to  the  moral 
law.  it  is  exceeding  its  authority 
and  abusing  its  power.  In  such  a 
situation,  the  religious  leaders  are 
obliged  to  point  out  the  facts.  As 
Cardinal  Cushing  stated,  “This  is 
not  improperly  mixing  religion  and 
politics;  this  is  bringing  our  re- 
ligious traditions  into  the  stream 
of  American  life  in  a way  that 
influences  that  public  life  while  it 
protects  individual  freedom." 


students  in  the  religious,  social,  and 
physical  areas.  Sister  Francesca 
examines  the  records  to  determine 
the  extent  of  a student's  participa- 
tion in  the  college  community.  She 
expects  that  a girl  will  manifest 
this  contribution  through  respon- 
sible work  In  clubs  and  intelligent 
support  of  co-curricular  and  extra- 
curricular activities. 

Sister  is  initiating  consultations 
with  moderators  and  student  coun- 
cil members,  and  "post  mortem" 
sessions  with  chairmen  of  various 
functions  for  specific  reports  on 
the  actual  contribution  of  the  in- 
dividual committee  members.  There 
will  also  be  a close  check  of 
assembly  records  as  a sign  of  a 
student's  support  and  loyalty  to  the 
school.  Sister  hopes  that  all  stu- 
dents will  be  in  attendance  this 
year  because  of  the  interesting 
core  program  that  student  govern- 
ment 1ms  begun. 

Faculty  members  observed  the 
same  qualities  'but  in  a different 
manner.  Sister  Mary  John  has  the 
opportunity  to  observe  how  a stu- 
dent in  the  chemistry  laboratories 
cooperates  with  others  and  shows 
her  consideration  for  them.  She 
notes  the  ordering  of  a test  or 
examination  as  evidence  of  a logi- 
cal mind.  The  type  of  position  for 
which  she  is  giving  the  reference 
has  bonring  on  the  recommendation 


Father  Pezzullo  feels  that  differ- 
ent interpretations  of  the  word 
"freedom"  have  caused  much  con- 
fusion. The  popular  definition  of 
freedom  would  probably  be  "free 
will  to  do  anything  one  desires,  be 
it  good  or  sinful”.  This  definition 
confuses  liberty  with  license.  In 
actuality,  true  liberty  involves  a 
free  choice  of  a right  means  to 
perfection. 

The  presence  of  sin  in  the  world 
does  not  contradict  this  definition 
but  merely  indicates  that  the  choice 
is  really  free.  Just  as  one  has  no 
right  to  mutilate  his  body  (al- 
though he  is  "free"  to  do  so) ; in 
the  same  way  he  has  no  right  to 
commit  spiritual  suicide. 

Once  again.  Father  emphasizes 
that  there  Is  no  danger  of  conflict 
between  Church  and  state  In  the 
United  States.  The  Church  has 
found  that  menely  to  point  out 
moral  questions  is  sufficient.  It  is 
improbable  that  the  Church  will 
ever  need  to  use  her  authority  to 
restrict  the  voting  of  citizens. 

The  Cardinal  expresses  this  at- 
titude when  he  says,  "The  several 
generations  of  democratic  liberty 
which  is  our  history  has  brought 
to  civic  maturity  the  American 
people  so  that  no  other  line  of 
action  is,  or  could  be,  acceptable 
to  them.  American  Catholics  are 
proud  to  be  part  of  this  history  and 
part  of  this  tradition:  they  will  not 
abandon  it." 


The  Katherine  Gibbs  School  has 
announced  that  it  will  award  two 
§1,435  scholarships  to  college  sen- 
ior girls  for  1961-1962.  Interested 
students  may  obtain  further  infor- 
mation at  the  placement  bureau. 


she  will  give. 

Father  Ouellette  considers  a 
girl's  personality,  deciding  whether 
she  will  be  a source  of  harmony  or 
dissension  in  a group.  He  looks  for 
neatness  in  appearance  and  attire 
as  well  as  indication  of  orderli- 
ness in  a student's  work.  Being  a 
psychologist.  Father  said  that  he 
is  apt  to  note  personality  difficul- 
ties of  a student  on  a recommenda- 
tion so  that  the  receiver  will  under- 
stand and  possibly  help  the  in- 
dividual. 

Sister  Julie,  in  considering  an 
applicant  for  school,  expects,  "a 
sincere  attraction  to  higher  study 
and  evidences  of  calm,  patient  en- 
durance which  will  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  preservere,  despite  the  in- 
evitable difficulties  which  are 
found  in  higher  studies  and  re- 
search." To  Sister,  patience  plus 
hard  work  is  the  key  to  language 
study. 

Students  are  advised  to  ask  for 
references  from  faculty  members 
who  know  them  well.  This  will  in- 
sure a more  complete  recommenda- 
tion. They  should  ask  permission 
to  use  the  faculty  member's  name. 
The  student  should  make  known 
her  plans,  the  position  for  which 
she  is  applying,  and  other  pertinent 
information.  Recommendations  nre 
made  as  the  result  of  observation 
over  a long  period  of  time. 


Jobs  anyone?  How  about  graduate  school!  Pauline  CIbclll  ’61  be- 
sets Miss  Rose  Mulllu  with  questions  about  post-graduation  plans. 


New  Professors  Emphasize 
Value  of  Psychology  Courses 


Faculty  Members  Discuss  Recommendations; 
Note  Qualities  Students  Should  Cultivate 


liter  21,  I960 


Or.  O’LoughlinV iews Election;  German  Majors  Spend  Year  in  Europe; 
Result  Historically  Significant  Find  Foreign  Living  Friendly  and  Exciting 


l,j  Barbara  Hickey 

Dr.  John  E.  O'Loughlin.  profes- 
sor of  current  problems  at  Em- 
manuel, has  given  Focus  his  analy- 
sis of  the  I960  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

First  considering  the  historical 
importance,  I»r.  O'Loughlin  says 
that  this  election  murks  u most 
significant  breakthrough  In  the 
i|iiasI-tradltion  that  a Catholic 
should  not  be  president  of  the 
I'nltpd  States.  .Mr.  Kennedy’s  tin* 
wavering  courage  In  the  face  of 
this  traditional  prejudice  may  have 
been  a primary  factor  in  Ills  ap- 
peal to  the  voters. 

It  is  too  early  to  state  with  any 
certainty  the  degree  to  which  the 
religious  issue  did  effect  the  out- 
come of  the  election.  Studies  will 
be  made,  statistically  comparing 
the  voting  in  individual  counties 
with  their  trends  in  previous  elec- 
tions with  reference  to  the  reli- 
gious beliefs  of  the  voters.  The 
Kennedy  administration  is  going 
to  be  most  important  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  religion  will 
be  dropped  ns  an  issue  in  future 
campaigns. 

Many  voters  felt  a fresh  ap- 
proach was  necessary,  particularly 
In  the  administering  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. Any  administration  which 
has  been  in  office  for  a consider- 
able length  of  time  is  apt  to  be- 
cbme  fixed  in  ideas  and  modes  of 
operation.  This  view  which  held  in 
1952  was  once  again  an  important 
factor  in  this  election. 

Communication,  particularly  in 
tlie  form  of  television  debates, 
played  n vital  role  In  the  cam- 


paign. The  debates 
means  of  creating  new  and  Inti- 
mate images  in  the  minds  of  Aiucr- 

Looking  at  both  candidates.  Dr. 
O'Loughlin  is  of  the  opinion  that 
.Mr.  Kennedy  derived  considerable 
profit  from  the  traditional  liberal- 
ism of  the  Democratic  Party  which 
appealed  to  the  younger  voters; 
and  from  the  reaction  of  minority 
groups  — Catholics,  Negroes.  Jews 
— against  the  idea  of  excluding 
any  eitizen  from  the  presidency  on 
the  grounds  of  race  or  religion. 

Mr.  Nixon,  on  the  other  hand, 
profited  from  his  position  as  heir 
to  the  popular  President  Eisen- 
hower. from  the  conservative  trend 
of  older  groups  In  America,  and 
from  hostility  toward  the  idea  of 
a Catholic  president.  The  exact  role 
of  labor  and  the  farm  vote  has  yet 
to  be  determined. 

Some  very  difficult  situations 
confront  the  new  administration. 
Dr.  O'Loughlin  expects  that  the 
new  president  will  be  forced  al- 
most immediately  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  n new  summit  meeting, 
the  possibility  of  a counter-revolu- 
tion in  Cuba,  a revamping  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  possible 
ndmission  of  Red  China  into  the 
United  Nations.  None  of  these 
problems  is  going  to  be  easy  to 
solve. 

As  in  his  acceptance  speech  at 
the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion. Mr.  Kennedy,  in  his  inaugural 
address,  will  undoubtedly  call  each 
and  every  American  to  a program 
of  sacrifice  to  make  national  prog- 
ress and  world  peace  a reality. 


by  Mary  Doekett 
Complete  with  Volkswagen,  loden 
coats,  and  a German-Englisb  dic- 
tionary, Connie  Diamontopoulos 
and  Carolyn  Sullivan  spent  last 
year  in  Germany. 

The  senior  German  majors  sailed 
for  Europe  on  October  10  and  mat- 
riculated at  the  University  of  Mu- 
nich for  the  1959-60  academic  year. 

The  girls  studied  lit  the  Univer- 
sity under  a program  arranged 
through  Eimiiiinuel,  the  German 
consulate,  and  the  government  in 
Bonn.  Connie  and  Carolyn  ex- 
plained, “We  had  to  speak  German 
in  all  classes,  and  after  only  a few 
weeks  we  were  aiimzed  at  how 
llueiit  we  hnd  become  in  the  lan- 
guage.” In  addition  to  German  they 
studied  philosophy  and  education. 

Commenting  on  the  educational 
system  in  Germany,  Carolyn  des- 
cribed some  of  the  customs  at  the 
University,  such  as  banging  on  the 
desks  when  the  professor  entered 
the  room.  The  sequence  of  the  edu- 
cation process  in  Germany  is,  in  a 
sense,  the  reverse  of  ours.  Children 
attend  what  would  compare  to  an 
American  grammar  school  for  four 
years,  after  which  they  go  for  nine 
years  to  what  would  correspond  to 
our  junior  and  high  school.  Then 
they  go  directly  into  the  Univer- 
sities. 

The  Emmanuel  girls  found  the 
German  way  of  life  similar  to  ours 
in  many  respects.  The  living  stand- 
ards were  high,  and  most  families 
owned  an  automobile.  The  people 
were  friendly  and  indicated  a warm 
and  sincere  liking  for  Americans. 
Connie  and  Carolyn  found  that  the 
Germans  were  very  much  con- 
cerned with  what  was  happening 
in  the  world,  especially  in  America, 
on  political,  international,  and 
other  levels. 

“As  to  the  style  of  dress,  the 
students  dressed  for  the  most  part 
as  they  do  here,  except  that  no  one 
wears  the  typical  worn  out  Amerl- 


set!”  Connie 
Blantonfopoulos 
ami  Carolyn  Sul- 
livan took  only 
a few  minutes 
out  of  April  In 
Paris  to  write 
homo. 


can  sneukers,  and  Bermuda  shorts 
are  completely  unknown,"  they 
explained. 

During  her  stay  in  Germany, 
Carolyn  resided  in  a dormitory  two 
minutes  away  from  the  school, 
where  she  shared  a room  with  a 
German  girl.  Connie  lived  lu  tlio 
dormitory  for  u part  of  the  time 
und  also  lived  with  a German  fam- 
ily, the  Woltors. 

As  a bonus  of  the  year  of  study, 
Connie  and  Carolyn  saw  April  la 
Paris;  they  I raveled  in  Italy,  uud 
toured  In  Berlin. 


Service  with  a smile.  Diane  Dondnle  ’(>1  and  .Mary  Fell  '111  express 
the  satisfaction  they  have  received  In  helping  others  through  volunteer 
work  at  Children’s  Medical  Center. 

Social  Service  Club  Promotes 
Student  Work  in  Community 

by  Jean  Staropoll 

Today's  college  student  is  In  de- 
mand for  apprenticeship  in  com- 
munity activity.  He  has,  however, 
too  often  been  accused  of  refusing 
to  go  beyond  the  realm  and  boun- 
daries of  the  classroom.  He  has 
been  depicted  as  an  intellectual 
miser  secretly  storing  his  wealth 
of  knowledge  and  refusing  to  ex- 
pend it  upon  society. 

The  volunteer  program  of  Em- 
manuel's Social  Service  Club  con- 
tradicts this  prevailing  opinion. 

Its  principal  niin  Is  to  promote 
student  activity  In  the  community. 

This  program  Is  affiliated  with  the 
United  Community  Service  of  Bos- 


The  volunteer  program,  under 
the  supervision  of  its  chairman, 
Gail  Monahan,  and  its  senior  ad- 
visor, Diane  Dondale,  is  open  to 
the  entire  student  body  nnd  wel- 
comes all  social-minded  individuals. 

At  present  the  group  is  absorbed 
in  an  extensive  research  program 
centering  nround  urban  renewal  in 
the  Dorchester  area.  They  work 
with  an  energetic,  prnctical-inlnded 
citizen  group,  a city  planner  and 
a Social  worker  in  attempting  to 


map  out  graphs  of  blighted  areas 
in  Dorchester.  This  particular 
aspect  of  the  volunteer  program 
may  be  of  special  interest  to  those 
living  within  this  area.  This  ac- 
tivity is  still  open  for  new  mem- 
bership. 

The  volunteer  group  is  not  lim- 
ited to  research  but  encompasses 
other  areas  of  social  work.  The 
need  for  volunteer  workers  is  so 
great  that  any  student  can  find 
some  activity  to  which  she  is  per- 
sonally attracted.  There  are  open- 
ings for  interested  students  in  the 
following  projects: 

Reading  lo  blind  students 

Feeding  and  rending  to  children 
in  hospllals 

Beading  to  and  writing  letters 
for  the  aged 

Playing  cards,  checkers,  and 
games  with  patients  at  the  Vet- 
erans Hospitals 

Making  leather  objects,  cera- 
mics, and  sewing  at  settlement 
houses. 

The  volunteer  service  of  the  So- 
cial Service  Club  mnkes  known  the 
type  of  work  that  is  available  to  the 
student  and  endeavors  to  place  her 
in  an  area  of  her  choice. 


Psychology  Faculty 
(Continued  from  Pg.  4) 

What  is  the  place  of  women  in 
psychology!  All  professors  agree 
that  there  is  a place  for  competent 
women  in  the  field.  Dr.  Rhudlck 
recommends  the  field  of  child 
psychology,  while  Mr.  Isottl  adds 
the  following  fields:  research, 
teaching,  and  clinical  work. 

What  Is  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  a career  in  psychology! 
All  three  men  were  in  agreement 
in  stressing  the  importance  of  the 
doctorate,  and  the  value  of  the 
liberal  arts  background.  Mr.  Isotti 
stressed  the  need  of  a strong  bi- 
ological background. 

For  graduate  work,  Dr.  Rhudlck 
recommends  Radcliffe,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  and  Clark,  the  lat- 
ter especially  for  clinical  and  de- 
velopmental psychology.  Mr.  Isotti 
feels  that  the  choice  depends  on 
the  area  specificity,  but  recom- 
mends Radcliffe,  Clark,  Boston 
University  "although  rugged", 
Fordham  (for  the  M.A.  program), 
Catholic  University,  and  Columbia 
Dr.  Verven  thinks  “the  training  op- 
portunities outside  a university 
must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
for  a university  can  provide  aca- 
demic training,  but  clients  and  hos- 
pitals are  needed  for  practical  ex- 
perience." Therefore,  Boston  stands 
out  as  one  of  the  best  areas  for 
graduate  work. 

Whnt  Is  the  gemwnl  value  of  psy- 
chology! "It  helps  to  make  a stu- 
dent well  balanced  and  more  per- 
ceptive to  the  world  and  is  an  aid 
in  estimating  people,"  comments 
Dr.  Rhudick  who  also  notes  that 
too  little  psychology  constitutes  a 
problem.  Mr.  Isotti  Teels  that  a 
psychology  major  is  helpful  for 
those  not  interested  in  a career, 
if  the  motives  are  correct.  He 
points  out  the  benefits  of  psychol- 
ogy for  a student  interested  In  the 
field  of  writing,  for  It  helps  in  the 


evaluation  of  people  and  situations. 
Dr.  Verven  finds  It  a most  bulpful 
major  for  teaching. 

Dr.  Rhudlck  advocates  very 
strongly  the  seminar  in  psychology, 
for  he  thinks  that  the  students  need 
a grenter  opportunity  to  discuss 
and  evaluate  ideas  Instead  of  pas- 
sively absorbing  the  facts  and  view- 
points of  the  professor.  Mr,  Isotti 
expressed  a desire  for  more  person- 
al contact  nnd  wishes  to  make  him- 
self available  for  the  students  to 
discuss  any  problem  with  him. 

Dr.  Verven  Is  looking  forward  to 
the  second  semester  when  ho  will 
be  teaching  at  Emmanuel.  Although 
he  previously  taught  in  the  Har- 
vard School  of  Education,  this  will 
be  his  first  experience  on  the  un- 
dergraduate level.  He  comments,  "I 
expect  to  lenrn  something  nnd  also 
to  teach  something." 


In  evaluating  the  yeur  on  the 
whole,  the  girls  felt  that  being  In 
Europe  was  nn  Immensely  valuable 
experience.  In  addition  to  achiev- 
ing their  primary  purpose  of  pro- 
ficiency In  their  major  field  of 
German  they  also  learned  to  ap- 
preciate nnd  respoct  tlio  viewpoints 
of  others.  Summing  up  their  year 
In  Germany  In  a succinct  phrase, 
Connie  and  Carolyn  agreed  that 
it  was  n "year  well  spent.” 

i hildren  of  Mary 

(Continued  from  Pg.  1) 

The  girls  will  consecrate  thoin- 
Belves  lo  the  Blessed  Virgin  with 
the  throe-fold  purpose  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  Mary  Sodullty  In  mind:  1) 
to  Increase  In  love  nnd  knowledge 
of  Christ;  2)  to  promote  devotion 
nnd  lmltntlon  of  Mary;  3)  to  roach 
Christ  through  Mary. 

Benediction  nnd  Lho  recessional 
will  conclude  tho  coremony. 


Scholar  dollars 
travel  farther 
with  SHERATON 
HOTELS 

STUDENT- 

FACULTY 

DISCOUNTS 

Save  on  the  going  prices 
of  going  places  at 
Sheraton  Hotels. 

Your  Sheraton  curd  gets 
you  special  save-money  rates 
on  singles  and  greater  savings 
per  person  when  you  share  n 
room  with  one,  two  or  three 
friends.  Generous  group  rates 
arranged  for  athletic  teams, 
clubs  and  college  clans 
on-the-go. 

Send  for  your  Sheraton 
Student  I.D.  Card  or 
Faculty  Guest  Card  with 
credit  privileges.  Please  toll 
us  where  you  are  a student 
or  full-time  fnculty  member 
when  you  write  to: 

MR.  PAT  GREEN 
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Sophs  Open  Week 
At  "T  wilight  Time” 

Sophomore  week  marks  one  week 
of  the  year  in  which  the  sopho- 
mores' eyes  sparkle  a little  more 
and  their  steps  are  a little  lighter 
than  any  other  time,  in  spite  of 
the  weight  of  their  logic  hooks, 
English  survey  books,  and  pending 
mid-semester  grades.  Decorations 
nnd  gaiety  cover  the  campus. 

Mary  Doth  HefTernan,  the  general 
chairman  of  sophomore  week,  con- 
fided. "All  our  work  has  produced 
one  of  the  best  sophomore  weeks 
Emmanuel  has  ever  seen — at  least 
we  think  so.” 

Sphomore  week  began  on  Wed- 
nesday, Nov.  1G,  at  7:30  P.M.  with 
the  banquet  The  cafeteria  was  con- 
verted Into  a night  club.  "Twi- 
light Time  nt  the  400  Club."  As 
entertainment,  the  girls  presented 
a specialty  number,  "Tho  Fenway’s 
Answer  to  tho  Rockettos." 

Thursday,  Nov.  17,  tho  busiest 
day  of  Sophomore  Week  began  at 
8:10  A.M.  with  Mass,  celebrated  by 
Father  William  O'Beirne  and  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Catherine,  the  patron 
Balnt  of  students.  At  1:30  the  soph- 
omore class  assembly  presented  the 
"Premier  of  tho  Stars  of  ’G3." 

The  prom  took  place  In  the  Re- 
gency Ballroom  of  tho  Hotel  Som- 
erset, Friday,  Nov.  18.  Jane  Kelley 
and  her  prom  committee  chose 
"Hold  Back  the  Dawn”  as  the 
theme  for  the  occasion. 

‘Educators’  Begin 
Series  of  Tours 

The  education  department  has 
developed  a new  program  to  ac- 
quaint students  with  tho  work  of 
people  and  Institutes  In  and  around 
Boston  dedicated  to  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  handicapped. 

Recently  twenty-eight  members 
visited  the  Kennedy  Memorial  Hos- 
pital whore  they  were  taken 


★ News  Briefs 


Freshmen  Participate  In  Elimination  Match; 
All-School  Tournament  Planned  For  Spring 


Upperclassmen  may  be  wonder- 
ing who  the  pink-clad  enthusiasts 
are  who  have  been  invading  tho 
tennis  courts  so  often  during  the 


past  two  months.  Despite  low  tem- 
peratures and  high  winds,  fifty 
freshmen  signed  up  to  participate 
in  a single  elimination  tournament. 


Touring  Boston  With  Focus 


by  Mary  Lou  Murphy 
LECTURES 

On  Nov.  28,  29,  nnd  Dec.  1 at 
Saunders  Theatre  in  Cambridge,  a 
series  of  three  Godkin  lectures  will 
be  presented  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration. The  speaker  for  the 
first  lecture  will  bo  Mr.  C.  P.  Snow. 

PLAYS  nnd  FILMS 
The  Colonial  Theatre  presents 
All  the  Way  Home,  a drama  set 
in  the  American  South  and  based 
on  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 


• of  the  various  divisions  and  novel,  A Dentil  111  the  Family.  The 
given  an  insight  into  tho  care  and  opening  date  was  Nov.  14. 
rehabilitation  of  polio  victims,  Otto  Preminger  Is  producer  and 
children  suffering  from  brain  in-  director  of  Critic’s  Choice,  a com- 
jures  and  patients  with  other  phy-  cdy  by  Ira  Levin  which  will  open 
sical  handicaps.  Sister  Marie  a two  week  engagement  at  the 
Stephen  notes,  "Several  students  Shubert  Theatre,  Nov.  28. 
have  already  expressed  an  interest  A film  version  of  Leon  Uris' 


In  doing  volunteer  work  at  the 
hospital." 

A serioB  of  further  field  trips 
includes  visits  to  Perkins  Institute 
for  tho  Blind,  Judge  Baker  Clinic, 
Rosary  Clinic,  and  Randolph 
School  for  the  Deaf.  Students  in- 
terested in  working  with  the  re- 
tarded or  otherwise  handicapped 
may  participate  in  tills  program 
and  should  see  Sister  Marie 
Stephen  for  further  information. 


the  Saxon 

EXHIBITIONS 

Through  November,  Bradeis  Uni- 
versity is  presenting  “Three  Re- 
naissance Architects"  in  the  Trea- 

The  Institute  of  Contemporary 
Art  Is  featuring  an  "Exhibit  of  Ger- 
mau  Design"  bogining  Nov.  15  nnd 
continuing  through  Dec.  24. 


The  MFA  is  currently  celebrating 
the  Maurice  Brazil  Prendergast 
Centennial.  The  exhibition  will 
close  Dec.  4. 

Music 

Eminent  Soviet  violinist,  Leonid 
Kogan  will  be  at  Symphony  Hall, 

Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  22. 

The  Cambridge  Society  for  Early 
Music  will  present  a concert  at 
Saunders  Theatre  in  Cambridge, 

Nov.  21. 

Elwyn  Adams  will  be  at  Jordan 
Hall,  Friday  evening  at  8:30  P.M., 

Nov.  25.  Tills  concert  will  mark  the 
Boston  debut  of  the  Negro  violinist 
who  was  trained  in  this  city. 

The  Mantovani  Orchestra  will 
entertain  at  Symphony  Hall,  Nov. 

27,  at  8:30  P.M. 

The  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
Museum  will  feature  Dolores  Holtz 
at  the  piano,  Nov.  27. 

The  Artist’s  Diploma  Debut  Re- 
cital by  Jeanne  Grealisli  is  sched- 
uled for  Nov.  28  at  Jordan  Hall.  _ 

Tho  Fall  Music  Program  at  MIT  Holly  F SIT 

includes  an  organ  recital,  Nov.  30. 

The  Alumnae  Association  opened 
®anco  the  holiday  season  with  their  an- 

The  MIT  Folk  Dancing  Society  nual  Holly  Fair  in  Marian  Hall, 
invites  the  public  to  "learn  and  en-  Sat.,  Nov.  12.  Co-chairman  of  the 
joy"  folk  dancing  Sunday  evenings  event  were  Miss  Mary  Rowley  and 
in  the  Kresge  Auditorium  Base-  Miss  Barbara  Conley, 
ment.  There  is  no  admission  charge. 


The  optimistic  players  selected 
partners  and  practiced  during  their 
free  time  for  the  three-round 
match.  Many  times  scheduled  dates 
had  to  be  changed  because  of  un- 
favorable weather  conditions  but 
the  frosh  perservered  and  look 
forward  to  an  all-school  match  in 
the  Spring. 

Students  Dance 
Midst  Fall  Foliage 

Under  the  leadership  of  Karen 
Chapman  and  Patricia  O’Brien, 
the  annual  Tea  Dance  of  the 
Freshman  class  was  held  in  Mar- 
ian Hall,  Sat.,  Nov.  5.  Emmanuel- 
ites  and  their  escorts  danced  to 
the  music  of  Ken  Reeves  and  his 
orchestra  from  6 to  9 p.m.  in  a 
colorful  atmosphere  of  autumn 
leaves. 

Marzena  Seymour  was  in  charge 
of  decorations.  Other  members  of 
the  committee  were  Carol  Cloher- 
ty,  Mary  Jane  Drinkwater,  Hazel 
Gallant,  Patricia  Kelley,  and  Mary 
Souza. 

Alumnae  Presents 


Previc 


) the  affair,  flyei 


Harvard  Law  Forum  Discusses  Prestige; 
Lefmrer  Says f "No  Propaganda  War  Exists ” 


by  Until  M.  Connolly 

At  a recent  lecture  sponsored  by 
tho  Harvard  Law  School  Forum, 
Mr.  William  J.  Lederor,  co-author 
of  The  Ugly  American  nud  Mr. 
George  Allen,  forraor  director  of 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  discussed 
"U.S.  Propaganda." 

• Are  we  losing  tho  propaganda 
war?  "No,"  said  Mr.  Ledorer,  "be- 
cause no  war  exists."  There  is  not 
oven  a little  bit  of  competition. 
For  tho  lack  of  n well-coordinated 
public  relations  abroad,  America 
Is  giving  the  propaganda  war  to 
the  Russians.  This  process  is  great- 
ly stimulated  by  public  lethargy 
nt  homo.  For  example,  only  4%% 
of  tho  space  in  tho  dally  news- 
papers is  devoted  to  national  and 
international  nows  for  the  simple 
renson  that  tho  people  won't  read  it. 

The  United  States  desperately 
needs  an  organization  which  will 
coordinate  tho  activities  of  Ameri- 
cans nbrond.  This  should  Include 
trade,  commerce,  the  Olympics, 
technical  progress,  distribution  of 


information  to  American  tourists, 
nnd  "in-strutegy.”  which  means 
copying  the  technique  of  the  Rus- 
sians. In  other  words,  he  believes 
that  everything  the  society  pos- 
sesses must  be  utilized  to  prevent 
the  gradual  chipping  of  our  pres- 
tige abroad,  for  the  battle  is  not 
won  or  lost  at  the  conference  table, 
but  in  everyday  contacts  with  the 
people. 

Interspersing  his  remarks  with 
quips  to  emphasize  his  points,  Mr. 
Lederer  hammered  away  subtly  at 
the  assertion  that  American  pres- 
tige hns  never  been  so  high.  The 
audience  reacted  enthusiastically. 


As  a representative  of  the  gov- 
ernment just  before  the  election, 
Mr.  Allen  felt  obliged  to  confine 
his  remarks  to  the  assertion  that 
Soviet  imitation  of  American  meth- 
ods is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery. 
He  also  stated  that  Americans  suf- 
fer a "conflict  complex"  as  a result 
of  the  international  role  thrust 
upon  them. 

Questions  followed  the  speeches 
of  the  two  men.  Some  of  these  Mr. 
Allen  was  not  willing  to  comment 
on.  because  of  the  pending  presi- 
dential election. 


COLLEGE  PHARMACY 
INC. 

2GG  Brookline  Avenue 
Where  you  Bought  That 
Studio  Card” 


Compliments  of 

YUEH'S 

Fountain  Service 
and  Restaurant 
Brookline  Avenue 
Brookline,  Mass. 
LOngwood  6-9724 
OPEN  SUNDAYS 


The  bride  is  former  Martha  Eagen. 


The  Prospectors  Ski  Club 

presents 

Warren  Miller’s  s 
Latest  Color  Film 
“SWINGIN’  SKIS” 

Wednesday,  Nov.  30  - 8:15  p.m. 
Cambridge  High 
and  Latin  School 
$1.50  Tax  Included 


Karen  Fernekees  is  the  recently 
elected  freshman  representative  to 
the  athletic  association. 

Junior  math  major,  Clare  Malian 
has  been  notified  that  she  is  the 
recipient  of  a National  Foundation 
Scholarship  awarded  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Benevolent  and  Protect- 
orate Order  of  Elks.  This  annual 
award  Is  based  on  outstanding 
academic  achievement,  participa- 
tion in  extra-curricular  activities, 
and  civic  adtiviteB.  Among  her 
civic  activities,  Clare  has  been  do- 
ing volunteer  work  at  the  National 
Braille  Press  on  St.  Stephen  St. 
in  Boston,  for  the  past  eight  years. 
Begun  as  a hobby,  her  work  has 
consisted  in  transcribing  from 
print  into  braille,  text  books,  ar- 
ticles from  the  Renders’  Digest, 
religious  pamphlets,  and  children's 
stories. 

Anita  Ginrdullo,  senior  class 
president  has  been  chosen  to  repre- 
sent Emmanuel  at  the  nation-wide 
election  for  CYO  representative. 

A tour  of  the  Watertown  Arsenal, 
arranged  by  a member  of  its  per- 
sonnel, Mary  Norton,  Emmanuel 
'26,  highlighted  Nov.  1 for  30  sci- 
ence majors.  For  three  hours  the 
girls  and  several  members  of  the 
faculty,  who  are  interested  in  bi- 
ology, chemistry,  or  physics,  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  la- 
boratories of  the  Arsenal  in  opera- 
tion. 

Some  things  of  special  interest 
to  the  girls  were  the  electron  mic- 
roscope, strain  tests  on  metals  and 
the  spectrophotometric  method  of 
analysis  for  these  metals. 

Focus  merited  first  honors  in  the 
Associated  Collegiate  Press,  a crit- 
ical service  for  college  newspapers, 
and  first  honors  in  the  Catholic 
School  Press  Association. 

The  modern  dance  club  has  ini- 
tiated a folk  dnnc)o  group  which 
meets  every  Friday  at  3:30  p.m. 
in  the  gym. 

NFCCS  is  sponsoring  a hospital- 
ity program  this  year  through 
which  students  may  invite  foreign 
students  to  their  homes  more  often 
than  in  the  past.  The  invitations, 
formerly  limited  to  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas,  have  been  extended 
to  include  Sunday  afternoons  and 
the  holidays. 


vertising  the  event  were  designed 
by  the  art  department  and  sent  out 
to  alumnae  members.  The  art  de- 
partment also  helped  toward  mak- 
ing the  day  a success  by  decorat- 
ing the  booths  which  were  set  up 
in  the  gymnasium.  These  booths  in- 
cluded a cake  wall,  a toy  corner, 
a gift  table,  and  a jewelry  booth. 
Anita  Giardullo  ’61,  Patricia  Cur- 
ran '62,  and  Mary  Beth  HefTernan 
'63  represented  their  respective 
classes  at  the  affair  and  worked 
at  the  various  booths  throughout 
the  day. 

Proceeds  from  the  fair  went  to 
the  administration  for  the  building 
fund. 


Special 
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RATES 

Single  wllh  running  water JJ.; 


Double-bedded  r 
Twin-bedded  roo 
Triple  


S4.00 

.54.90 

—54.30 


mud  rdics  igr  •»  or  more  lo  suite 

SZomeUet 

HOTEL 

400  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Coslon  15.  Mass.  COpley  7-9000 


Arthur  Armond 

Individual  Hair  Styling 

266  Brookline  Avenue 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Tel.  BEacon  2-6236 
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Students  Plan 
Yule  Parties 

Yuletide  brings  festive  activities 
to  our  campus  clubs. 

A sodality  unit  will  bring  unex- 
pected happiness  to  the  children 
of  an  underprivileged  family  by 
giving  them  Christmas  presents. 

Mary  Lou  Kelliher,  the  president 
of  the  modern  language  club  is 
making  preparations  for  the  antic- 
ipated visit  to  Mattapan.  The  pa- 
tients at  Mattapan  await  this 
annual  visit  when  they  join  in 
caroling  with  their  visitors.  The 
students,  this  year,  will  participate 
In  the  Christmas  party  more  eager- 
ly than  before,  bringing  gifts,  in- 
cluding jewelry,  to  one  hundred 
patients. 

The  glee  elub  has  in  its  tradi- 
tional visit  to  the  Lemuel  Shnttuck 
Hospital.  This  Christmas  party  took 


Emmanuel  College,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


December  14,  1960 
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Dec. 


This 


the 


songsters  have  an  additional  means 
of  spreading  Christinas  cheer.  In 
an  appearance  on  television  on 
Dec.  23  at  0:00  p.m.  on  Dateline 
Boston,  the  glee  club  will  present 
a portion  or  its  Dec.  1 Christmas 

Cotillion  Nears: 
Last  Social  Event 
Of  First  Semester 

Christmas  finds  the  Emmanuel- 
ite  seeking  that  special  date  for 
the  most  gala  event  of  the  school 
year.  The  Christmas  cotillion,  cli- 
maxing the  social  activities  of  the 
first  semester,  will  take  place  on 
Dec.  2S  from  9:00  to  1:00  at  the 
Imperial  Ballroom  of  the  Statler 
Hilton,  with  music  hy  Harry  Mar- 
shard's  orchestra. 

The  cotillion,  an  annual  event 
for  E.  C.  students,  is  sponsored  by 
the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion. Carol  Smith,  general  chair- 
man, will  work  with  Sue  Kelley, 
theme  and  program  chairman; 
Nancy  Hanley,  publicity  chairman; 
and  Rita  Garant,  ticket  chairman. 
Committee  members  advise  stu- 
dents to  get  their  dates  AND 
TICKETS  early. 

Sister  .Marie  of  the  Trinity,  aca- 
demic dean,  explains  that  she  kept 
file  cotillion  in  mind  when  arrang- 
ing the  examinations  for  practice 
teachers.  No  exams  are  scheduled 
for  “the  morning  after  the  night 


Seniors  Take 
Exams  Early 

Senior  practice  teachers  will  take 
their  exams  during  the  Christmas 
vacation  from  Dec.  27  to  31 
Since  the  practice  teachers  spend 
the  entire  month  of  January  teach- 
ing, they  are  unable  to  take  exams 
with  the  rost  of  the  college. 

Formerly,  seniors  took  exams  on 
Saturdays,  during  January  which 
gave  them  the  responsibility  of 
study  In  addition  to  preparing  for 
teaching  clussos.  One  year  they 
took  first  semester  exams  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  the  second 


January  of  1961  welcomes  a new  year  and  a new 
editorial  staff  to  Focus.  The  selection  of  the  new  staff  is 
the  result  of  a system  which  combines  voting  and  appoint- 
ment. First,  each  member  of  the  staff  selected  the  girls 
whom  she  thought  most  capable  of  fulfilling  the  responsi- 
bilities of  an  editorial  position.  Then  the  present  editorial 
staff  and  the  faculty  advisor,  Sister  Anne  Cyril,  combined 
the  results  of  the  voting  with  their  personal  knowledge  of 
each  girl,  and  final  appointments  were  made. 

Each  editor  will  find  herself  The  ability  to  plan  ahead,  think 
creatively,  and  to  be  readily  acces- 
sible and  dependable  are  musts  for 
this  position. 

Clare  Malian,  associate  editor, 
will  serve  the  editor  as  a critical 
listener  of  new  ideas,  a rewriter 
par  excellence,  and  a Jill  of  all 
tlie 


faced  with  new  challenges  and 
duties. 

Lorraine  Calise,  as  editor-in- 
chief,  will  be  the  Focus  represen- 
tative on  all  college  occasions. 
She,  being  mainly  responsible  for 
editorial  policy,  will  supervi 


publication  from  the  plan-  journalistic  trades.  Besides 


ning  of  articles  to  dislribulion. 

With  careful  and  projected  plan- 
ning, even  the  exam-worn  practice 
teachers  can  have  as  delightful  an 
evening  as  the  underclassmen. 

Tickets,  which  may  be  purchased 
for  $5.00,  will  be  available  in  the 
Marian  Hall  foyer  on  the  days  im- 
mediately preceeding  the  close  of 
school  for  the  Christmas  vacation. 


other  editorial  qualities, 
possess  the  ability  to  work  stead- 
ily and  diligently  without  much 
recognition. 

Maureen  Baxter,  as  news  editor, 
will  assume  charge  of  selection  of 
news  for  page  one.  Her  duties  in- 
clude varying  layouts,  editing, 
proofreading,  writing  headlines, 
and,  her  individual  task,  the  train- 
ing of  new  reporters, 


the 


, editor*  waste  no  time  getting  oriented  in  the  Fn 
i home  for  the  next  year. 


CONGRATULATIONS 
Anito  Glardullo,  "Catholic 


taking  exi 
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Focus  Elects  Editorial  Staff  For  ’61; 
Girls  Take  On  New  Duties  Next  Issue 


room  preparation*. 

2)  Marks  for  seven  seme 
will  lie  read)  for  transcript: 
earl)  February. 

3)  Practice  teachers  will  I 


slate.” 
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Eleanor  Vnndor  Hagen,  feature 
editor,  will  bo  known  chiefly  for 
her  creutivity  nnd  ability  to  toach 
her  writers  the  norms  for  conduct- 
ing interviews.  She  must  be  able  to 
choose  any  subject  from  sour 
pickles  to  Einstein's  theories,  nnd 
end  with  the  much  extolled  but 
difficult  to  realize  "new  angle.'1 

Rosemary  Connors  nnd  Mary 
Duckett,  assistant  feature  editors, 
will  work  closely  with  Eleanor  iu 
developing  to  the  full,  the  creative 
mind.  The  charge  of  Inyout,  copy- 
reading and  proofreading,  a n d 
headlines  for  pages  I and  6 will  lie 
with  them. 

Phyllis  Buckley,  sports  editor, 
will  have  two  challenges  to  face, 
that  of  trying  to  oinbclllsh  her 
page  with  stories  of  the  athletic 
endeavors  of  n woman's  college  und 
that  of  making  past  news  Items  live 
again  for  the  reader. 

After  selecting  the  editorial  staff 
of  seven,  the  present  editors  decided 
upon  their  successors’  business 
partners. 

Elizabeth  Doherty,  exchange 
manager,  will  be  responsible  for 
the  circulation  of  Focus  to  other 
colleges,  local  and  national,  nnd 
to  subscribers.  Iu  turn  she  will 
read,  with  an  eye  for  new  Ideas, 
■ he  publications  of  those  colleges. 

Lucille  Union,  circulation  mana- 
ger, handling  on  campus  distribu- 
tion of  the  paper,  will  see  that  the 
unified  work  of  the  editorial  staff 
and  reporters  reaches  the  faculty, 
departments,  nnd  students. 

Mary  Cox  and  Marianne  McGuire, 
business  manager  and  associate 
manager,  respectively,  will  have 
charge  of  the  financial  uapects  of 
Focus  and  registering  advertise- 
ments. 

Janet  Marcia,  photography  edi- 
tor, will  receive  a list  of  pictures 
to  be  taken  for  each  Ibsuc.  It  Is 
her  charge  to  use  Just  the  proper 
background  and  group  arrange- 
ment In  order  to  attract  and  hold 


“ Fifteen ” Sing 
For  Assembly 


Chrlstm 


office  which  will  probably  be  Youth  of  the  Y- 


Alreudy  the  spirit  of 
is  permeating  the  uir  around  the 
campus  nnd  infecting  everyone 
with  Its  joyousness  nnd  gnloly. 

The  glee  club  and  student  or- 
chestra will  herald  Christ's  birth- 
day with  music  at  an  assembly  on 
Thursday,  Dec.  15  at  1:80. 

Each  yonr  the  musical  society, 
through  Us  presentation,  reminds 
the  student  body  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  season.  Among  selections 
that  will  bo  sung  are  "Angela  We 
Have  Hoard  On  High"  nnd  . n 
Ukranlun  carol,  "The  Carol  of  the 
Bolls." 

"The  Fifteen",  a newly  formed 
group  of  16  singers  from  tho  glee 
club,  will  sing  a selection  of  Christ- 
mas songB,  one  of  which  will  lie 
"Sheep  Bolls." 

Community  singing  of  trudltlonul 
carols  will  cIobc  the  Inst  assembly 
of  1900. 

Year  Begins 
With  Retreat 

After  the  Dual  examination  per- 
iod is  over  In  January,  Emmunuel 
Juniors,  sophomores,  und  freshmen 
will  turn  their  uttention  for  a while 
from  Intellectual  pursuits  und,  di- 
rected by  Rev.  Raymond  Smith. 
O.P.,  will  concentrate  on  spiritual 
priorities  during  three  sepurute 

Futher  Smith,  former  logic  pro- 
fessor of  the  class  of  '02,  Is  the 
Master  of  Students  at  the  Domini- 
can Priory  in  Dover,  nnd  tho,  Re- 
gional Vocation  Director  for  the 
Dominican  Fathers. 

Father  will  follow  a different 
theme  la  each  of  the  throe  retreats 
of  three  days.  The  schedule  lists 
the  Juniors:  Jan.  21  to  23;  sopho- 
mores: Jan.  21  to  2(1:  and  fresh- 
men; Jan.  27  to  29. 

The  seniors  will  mnko  n special 
retreat  under  tho  direction  of  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Reddy,  O.M.I.  from  Feb. 
17  to  19. 


c>  tie  Beat 


A few  words  before  dusting  off  the  editorial  desk.  . . 

Final  editions  like  final  anythings  weigh  heavily  upon 
the  writer.  She  develops  the  desire  to  say  everything  she 
has  wanted  to  say,  with  the  danger  of  nostalgia,  but  more 
importantly,  she  feels  the  necessity  of  critically  evaluating 
her  experiences  in  the  editorial  chair. 

The  purpose  of  a newspaper  is  to  print  news;  all  mem- 
bers of  a staff  work  to  that  end  in  each  issue.  How  well 
the  members  worked,  who  knows  better  than  the  editor. 
How  efficiently  and  willingly  they  accepted  their  respon- 


sibility, each  issue  of  Focus  indicates. 


The  Focus  staff  attempts  to  cover  as  many  news 
sources  as  possible.  Each  reporter  has  a regular  assign- 
ment to  check  for  news  material  or  feature  possibilities. 
This  is  termed  a '‘beat.”  Although  the  staff  covers  all 
clubs,  class  officers,  department  heads,  placement  bureau, 
alumnae  office,  and  administrators  in  the  College,  this  is 
only  the  beginning. 

Without  the  cooperation  of  these  and  the  faculty  and 
student  body.  Focus  would  cease  to  function.  The  news- 
paper,  primarily  a student  body  organ,  can  rise  no  higher 
than  the  student  body  which  it  reflects. 


In  an  attempt  to  tap  more  adequately  the  intellectual 
pursuits  of  the  College,  we  featured  the  senior  ethics  course 
which  demands  student  research  on  a pertinent,  timely 
problem.  Several  departments  offer  seminar  courses  to  sen- 
ior majors.  We  covered  some  in  detail. 

With  the  addition  of  two  pages,  we  can  better  serve 
Emmanuel  in  covering  campus  activity,  other- campus 
events,  and  Greater  Boston  features. 


Premature  discussion  about  the  addition  of  these 
pages  was  challenged  by  the  question.  What  are  you 
going  to  fill  them  with?”  We  filled  them,  proving  indis- 
putably that  there  is  a great  deal  on  campus  that  we  don’t 
even  know  about.  And  we  got  to  some  of  it.  . . Hence 
progress. 


lie  Reason  - lime  avib 

A price  tag  does  not  estimate  the  real  value  of  a 
Christmas  present  for  the  greatest  gift  has  no  price.  The 
giving  of  oneself  to  the  happiness  of  others  does  not  neces- 
sitate retribution  or  monetary  weighing. 

Christmas  is  a time  when  our  smallest  deed  of  charity 
may  carry  the  greatest  spirit  of  happiness  to  one  who  is 
truly  deserving.  Giving  an  evening  of  time  to  caroling  in 
hospital  wards  — helping  those  at  home  with  the  holiday 
preparations  — showing  friendship  to  those  with  whom 
we  come  in  contact  — and,  especially,  doing  things  for 
the  sake  of  good  will  to  others,  that  they  may  remember 
us  for  the  kindness  we  showed  them,  not  that  they  should 
think  of  us  \yfith  a feeling  of  obligation. 

Christmas  is  the  giving  ol‘  one’s  time  to  a thinking 
through  of  all  the  blessings  we  have  received  during  the 
last  year.  Christmas  is  making  the  most  of  the  little  things 
in  life  that  are  so  important  yet  are  often  smothered  in 
the  busy  routine  of  our  daily  activities. 

A gift,  a Christmas  tree,  the  holiday  dinner,  are  the 
outward  expressions  of  our  love  and  Christmas  joy.  What 
goes  into  the  thoughtfulness  and  true  spirit  in  which  the 
gift  is  given,  the  time  and  help  donated  to  the  decoration 
of  the  tree,  and  the  preparation  of  the  dinner  are  what 
make  these  outward  expressions  as  beautiful  as  they  are. 

Christmas  and  friendship  are  so  much  alike.  Both 
need  the  giving  of  time  in  order  to  be  cherished.  This 
season  there  is  time  if  we  want  to  find  it. 


— In  The  Mailbag  — 


To  the  Editor  of  Focus: 

In  an  article  in  News  Briefs  of  the  Nov.  21  issue,  Focus  was 
inaccurate. 

The  arrangements  for  (he  field  trip  to  the  Watertown  Arsenal  on 
Nov.  1 by  members  of  the  science  departments  were  made  through  -Mr. 
Joseph  Sullivan,  father  of  Rosemary  Sullivan,  class  of  'GO.  Miss  Norton 
(Emmanuel  College  '26)  gave  the  opening  address  to  the  group. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Sister  Daniel  Marie.  SND 


To  the  Editor  of  Focus: 

In  an  article  on  sophomore  week  published  in  the  Nov.  21  issue 
of  Focus  the  names  of  three  commitUee  chairman  were  omitted.  They 
were  very  efficient  and  successful  in  their  efforts  and  are  deserving 
of  mention. 

They  are  Maryellen  Murray,  chairman  of  the  banquet  committee; 
Mary  Wallace,  decorations  committee;  Coletta  Fiandaca,  song  committee. 

On  behalf  of  the  sophomore  class.  I wish  to  thank  the  editors  of 
Focus  for  their  coverage  of  sophomore  week  activities. 

Sincerely, 

Marybeth  Heffernan 
President — Class  of  '03 

Focus  regrets  the  oversight.  It  must  have  been  nightblindness.  Ed. 


Working  Girls  Fight  Fatigue; 
Race  From  Classes  to  Jobs 


by  Grace  Torrlsi 

Around  this  time  every  year  we  can  easily  recognize  those  members 
of  our  student  body  who  are  indulging  in  that  genus  of  extra-curricular 
activity  — the  Christmas  job.  There  are  the  obvious  working-girl  char- 
acteristics on  campus;  namely,  that  tired  drained  look  in  all  classes, 


incongruous  answers  to  questions, 
reports  on  "people  are  funny." 

Perhaps  we  are  most  familiar 
with  the  place  known  as  the  post 
office.  It  all  begins  weeks  before 
the  actual  job  when  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  listen  to  what  street 
runs  parallel  to  what  avenue  and 
where  Maple  Street  on  carrier  di- 
vision 14  intersects  at  Oak  Street 
on  carrier  division  16. 

After  on  flic  Job  for  a few  days, 
(or  is  it  n few  wee  hours  of  the 
morning?)  our  friend  finds  Hint  the 
most  interesting  information  is  not 
always  glued  inside.  One  envelope 


and  especially  the  lunch  table 

flap  from  Wellesley  College  dis- 
played  “P.  S.  I forgot  — SEND 
MONEY."  No  doubt,  tills  was  the 
result  of  an  overdrawn  Christmas 
budget. 

In  the  sales  department  our 
friends  are  really  having  fun,  es- 
pecially at  the  perfume  counter. 
Here  they  become  experts  in  sell- 
ing such  things  as  novelty  soaps — 
hot  dogs,  hamburgers,  golf  ball 
soap  bubbles;  false  eyelashes  (in 
all  shades). 

Culture  in  Boston 


Gift  Books 

The  wise  shopper  knows  that  a 
well-chosen  book  is  one  of  the 
best  gifts  for  any  Christmas.  Col- 
lections and  novelty  books  are 
quite  appropriate  for  light,  enjoy- 
able reading. 

The  Sniike  Has  All  The  Lines  is 
a delightful  portrayal  of  the  chaos 
and  compensations  of  family  life, 
written  in  the  best  Jean  Kerr  tra- 
dition. Her  new  book  can  only 
serve  to  enhance  her  well-earned 
reputation  as  a self-appointed 
suburban  philosopher. 

For  just  plnin  relaxing  on  a cold 
winter  evening,  Louis  Untermeyer's 
edition  of  A Treasury  of  Great 
Poems  is  the  perfect  companion. 

The  George  and  Ira  Gershwin 
Songbook  includes  the  words  and 
music  to  40  best-loved  Gershwin 
songs,  from  the  lively  "Swanee"  to 
the  lazy  Porgy  and  Bess  number, 
“Summertime".  Available  for  the 
first  time  in  book  form,  it  is 
spiral  bound  to  lie  flat 

The  reader  who  prefers  to  com- 
plete a story  in  one  sitting  will  en- 
joy Great  Headings  From  Life  and 
Stories  From  The  New  Yorker.  The 
verbal  portraits  from  Life  and  the 
sophisticated  humor  from  The  New 
Yorker  (minus  pages  and  pages  of 
ads)  were  chosen  as  the  'best  of 
I960. 


They  also  learn  to  “sweet  talk" 
the  husbands  Info  test  sprays  of 
the  more  odious  products,  and 
rush  through  a sale  because  the 
poodle  in  the  lady’s  arms  is  growl- 
ing from  hunger. 

After  this  season  is  over  the 
year-long  process  of  building  up  a 
storehouse  of  physical  energy  and 
that  "sales  personality"  begins  all 
over  again. 


T.V.  Shows  Accentuate  Art,  Music,  Narrative 


Through  the  media  of  television, 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts'  Division 
of  Education  is  presenting  in  its 
1DG0-1961  season,  two  series  of  pro- 
grams varying  in  subject,  style, 
and  point  of  view.  On  Channel  2, 
station  WGBH-TV  is  televising  "In- 


vitation to  Art"  and  "Images.” 

Brian  O'Doherty  in  "Invitation  to 
Art"  brings  the  viewers  right  into 
the  Museum  galleries  to  share  his 
understanding  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  richly  varied  world  of  art.  Dr. 
O'Doherty  is  a fellow  for  research 


in  education.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  I 
painter  and  poet;  and  formerly  I 
art  critic  for  the  Irish  Monthly  j 
and  lecturer  at  the  National  Gallery  I 
or  Ireland. 

He  supplements  art  from  many  I 
periods  and  cultures  with  poetry  I 
and  music  and  presents  his  views  I 
of  the  artist  in  the  following  roles:  I 
The  Realist,  The  Romantic,  The  I 
Expressionist,  The  Mystic,  The  I 
Classicist,  and  The  Abstractionist.  I 
We  may  view  this  program  on  Mon- 
day 9-9:30  p.m.  now  through 
May  29. 

The  Museum’s  oldest  program, 
"Images."  ranges  in  subject  mat- 
ter from  the  sculpture  of  China 
to  medieval  Italian  inosiacs,  from 
Chaucer’s  England  to  the  Missis- 
sippi of  Mark  Twain.  This  series 
which  is  on  Friday  9:30  - 10:00  p.m. 
from  now  through  May  26  brings 
a focus  to  Art,  Music,  and 
Narrative. 


In  Memoriam 
Emmanuel  students  offer  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  Sister  Ann 
Bartholomew  on  the  death  of 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Bartholomew 
Grady.  We  will  remember  her 
in  onr  prayers. 
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Linda  Hanley,  sodality  prefect,  lights  the  Advent  wreath  as  Lynda  Henley,  Ann  Kenny,  Sue  fnliot,  Kathy 
Murphy  and  Peggy  O’Keefe  recite  the  prayer. 


Christmas  Liturgy  Contrasts  Definitely 
With  Commercialism  of  Holiday  Season 


by  Jean  Stnropoli 

"O  Emmanuel,  our  King  and  Lawgiver,  the  Expected  of  the  nations 
and  their  Savior,  come  to  save  us,  O Lord  our  God." 

This  familiar  devotional  verse,  the  Magnificat  antiphon  of  Decem- 


ber twenty-third,  echoes  the  spirit 
Advent.  This  season  is  a penitential 
of  the  Incarnation. 

The  spirit  of  penance  mingled 
with  hope  is  manifested  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  season.  The  promin- 
ence of  the  figures  of  Isaias,  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  our  Blessed 
Lady  calls  to  mind  both  the  remote 
and  the  immediate  preparations  for 
the  salvation  God  promised  the 
world. 


of  the  pre-Christmas  season  of 
one  in  preparation  for  the  miracle 

The  language  of  the  liturgy,  that 
of  adoration  and  longing,  is  ex- 
pressed through  a series  of  sub- 
lime antiphons.  This  series  begins 
seven  days  before  the  vigil  of 
Christmas  and  reaches  its  peuk  in 
the  liturgical  splendor  of  Christ- 
mas day. 

The  tradition  of  the  construction 
and  lighting  of  the  Advent  wreath 


also  expresses  the  Advent  spirit 
of  longing. 

The  wreath  Itself,  made  of  ever- 
green, symbolizes  unity.  It  sup- 
ports three  purple  candles,  repre- 
sentative of  the  penitential  nature 
of  the  first,  second  and  fourth  Sun- 
days of  Advent.  The  fourth  candle 
is  pink,  expressive  of  the  intermit- 
tent joy  emphasized  on  the  third 
Sunday  of  the  season,  Gandoto 
Sunday.  The  ceremonies  at  the 
lighting  of  the  wreath  center 
around  the  theme  of  expectation. 

The  Christmas  liturgy  provides 
a striking  contrast  to  the  preval- 
ent commercialism  of  the  season. 


Fr.  Weiser’s  Book  Explains  Development 
Of  Familiar  Yuletide  Customs  and  Symbols 


by  Itosemnry  Connors 

Why  are  candles  placed  in  the 
windows  at  Christmas?  Who 
started  the  custom  of  the  Christ- 
mas tree  and  where  did  the  idea 
of  Santa  Claus  originate? 

Many  of  the  familiar  customs  of 
the  holiday  season  have  been 
handed  down  to  our  generation, 
but  their  origins  and  meaning  have 
often  been  lost  through  the  cen- 
turies. 

The  Rev.  Francis  X.  Weiser  S.J., 
professor  of  cultural  history  and 
German  at  Emmanuel,  has  compil- 
ed and  explained  many  of  the  holi- 
day customs  and  traditions  in  The 
Christmas  Book. 

Beginning  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  gospel  story  of  the  first  Christ- 
mas, Father  Weiser  discusses  such 
aspects  of  Christmas  as  the  origin 
of  the  feast,  Christmas  hymns  and 
carols,  the  significance  of  exchang- 
ing gifts,  and  even  Santa  Claus. 

About  the  year  350,  the  date  of 
Dec.  25  was  assigned  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
time  corresponded  to  the  Roman 
celebration  in  honor  of  the  sun- 
god  at  the  winter  solstice  and 
seems  to  have  been  chosen  by 
the  Popes  to  turn  the  people  to- 
ward the  adoration  of  Christ.  From 
this  beginning,  the  celebration  of 
Christmas  has  grown  and  the 
customs  surrounding  it  have  multi- 
plied. 

BEGINNINGS  IN  AMERICA 

Christmas  celebrations  in  Ameri- 
ca had  an  austere  beginning.  In 
Puritan  New  England,  observance 
of  the  holiday  was  banned  as  late 
as  1866,  and  workers  refusing  to 
work  were  often  dismissed.  Pupils 
attending  Boston  public  schools 
were  prevented  from  celebrating 
Christmas  under  fear  of  public 
dismissal.  With  the  great  influx 
of  Irish  and  German  immigrants 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  however,  the  celebration 


became  more  and  more  popular. 

The  Irish  custom  of  placing 
lighted  candles(  in  the  window  dates 
back  to  the  English  persecution 
in  Ireland.  With  churches  closed, 
the  people  placed  candles  in  the 
windows  praying  that  a priest  trav- 
eling by  would  enter  and  say  Mass. 
Today  the  custom  remains,  al- 
though the  significance  is  gone. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

One  of  the  most  popular  features 
of  the  modern  celebration  is  the 
Christmas  tree,  which  dates  back 
to  the  medieval  mystery  plays. 
After  the  supression  of  the  plays 
themselves,  the  symbolic  Tree  of 
Paradise,  usually  an  evergreen 
tree,  was  brought  into  the  homo 
and  decorated  first  with  wafers 
representing  the  Holy  Eucharist 
and  later  with  pieces  of  decorated 
pastry.  The  German  immigrants 
carried  the  tradition  into  the  United 
States  and  established  it  as  a holi- 
day custom. 

Most  European  countries  re- 
tained the  custom  of  the  Christmas 
crib  or  creche.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
made  the  crib  popular  in  its  pres- 
ent day  form  and  use  through  his 
famous  celebration  in  Greccio, 
Italy  on  Christmas  eve  1223,  with 
a Bethlehem  scene  including  live 
animals.  The  practice  of  building 
the  crib  was  brought  to  America 
by  many  nationalities  and  has  be- 
come an  important  part  of  the 
Christmas  ritual. 

Eor  the  children,  one  figure — 
Santa  Claus — could  not  be  left  out 
of  Christmas.  This  jolly  person 
dates  back  to  the  Dutch  figure,  St. 
Nicholas.  After  the  Reformation, 
the  veneration  of  this  saint  was 
suppressed,  yet  the  name  of  Sinter 
Ivlas  was  retained  in  Holland.  In 
America  the  name  became  Santa 
Claus  and  SL  Nicholas'  practice  of 
distributing  gifts  remained. 

From  a variety  of  countries  and 
nationalities.  America  has  received 


and  adopted  as  her  own  many  of 
the  colorful  Christmas  celebrations 
of  today. 

Carolers  Assemble 
Upon  Beacon  Hill 

by  Joan  McGowan 

Singing  the  carols  of  Christmas 
can  be  a simple  but  rewarding  way 
of  celebrating  the  eve  of  the  birth 
of  Jesus.  In  Boston,  Beacon  Hill 
will  be  the  place  to  do  it  Both 
the  very  young  and  the  very  old 
will  gather  together  and  sing  from 
door  to  door  over  the  hill. 

The  culmination  of  the  evening’s 
festivities  will  be  the  Bell  Ringers 
concert.  This  club  is  composed  of 
children  from  grades  one  to  12 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Museum  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

In  the  North  End  at  midnight  in 
St.  Mary's  Church,  a choir  of  40 
young  boys  will  sing  the  Saint 
Cecelia’s  Mass  by  Turner.  These 
boys  are  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
M.  Patricia  Hagan  of  the  physics 
department. 

One  half  hour  before  the  Mass 
the  choir  will  present  a variety  of 
Italian,  German,  and  Latin  Christ- 
mas carols. 

During  the  year,  Miss  Hagan 
plays  the  organ  at  St.  Mary's  and 
conducts  the  boys  for  two  or  three 
hours  a week.  Before  Christmas, 
however,  they  sing  about  ten  or 
twelve  hours  a week.  Among  their 
favorites  are  "Stille  Nacht",  "Gesu 
Bambino"  and  "Transiamus." 

A trip  in  town  to  view  the  decor- 
nted  trees  and  Santa's  reindeer 
(resting  up  on  the  Common  for  the 
big  trip)  can  be  made  any  day.  The 
Enchanted  Village  at  Jordan  Marsh 
also  has  proved  to  be  a big  attrac- 
tion with  adults  as  well  as  children 
again  this  year. 

The  simple  Nativity  scene  on  the 
Common  remains  a favorite  spot 
In  Boston. 


Cards  Reflect  Thought ; 
Originals  Show  Genius 


by  Maryann  Colli 

Are  you  an  any-kind-of-Christ- 
mas-card  sender? 

That  means  do  you  wait  until 
Dec.  22.  rush  to  the  nearest  store 
to  buy  what  ever  kind  of  card  is 
left  over?  Or  are  you  a connoisseur 
of  cards  who  carefully  chooses, 
orders  and  has  cards  engraved 
months  in  advance  of  the  holiday 
season? 

Those  who  have  consistently 
been  New  England  snowfall  scene 
senders  might  consider  a switch  to 
still  life  Illustrations,  l.e.  “poln- 
settlns  In  perspective,"  or  “closeop 
on  candies.” 

Slim  Jims  come  In  a variety  of 
scenes  and  verses.  (Slim  Jims  also 
do  wonders  for  the  ego  If  the 
sender  or  receiver  is  anything  hut 
slim.) 

Why  not  reveal  your  recent 


study  in  the  field  of  fine  art  by 
choosing  gold-edged  Fra  Angelico 
works  such  as  “Virgin  of  the  Star" 
or  “The  Nativity  " Those  who  en- 
joy Flemish  art,  would  be  inter- 
ested in  Bosch's  “Adoration  of  the 
Magi." 

Other  distinctive  cards  are  pert 
Hummels,  quaint  Grandma  Moses 
creations.  and  Notre  Dame 
originals. 

If  you  desire  to  be  distinctive,  but 
must  be  cash-conscious,  try  making 
your  own  cards.  With  n little  crea- 
tive thought,  glue,  scissors,  and  the 
Christmas  cards  saved  from  last 
year  you  can  personalize  and  In- 
dividualize Christmas  cards  which 
will  delight  your  friends. 

Remember  that  the  card  you 
send  reflects  you.  This  yoar  try 
being  a unique-Chrlstmns-cnrd- 


Focus  Offers  Its  Suggestions 
For  More  Unique  Gift  Giving 


by  Patricia  McIntyre 

How’s  your  Christmas  shopping 
coming? 

Are  you  in  a quandry  looking  for 
the  right  gift  for  the  "man  of  the 
hour”?  Maybe  you're  seeking  the 
gift  for  the  one  who  has  everything 
or  the  one  who  has  nothing. 

Despair  not.  In  another  of  its 
public  service  features,  Focus  comes 
to  your  aid  with  gift  suggestions 
for  just  everyone  on  your  list. 

Is  your  friend  or  family  artistic- 


ally inclined?  One  Emnmnuelito  we 
benefit  you  ns  well  as  the  recipient, 
how  about  an  extension  tolophonc, 
perhaps  in  lilac  or  mint  groon?  A 
new  book,  such  as  Robert  Frost's 
biography.  Trial  by  Existence,  the 
Kingston  Trio's  latest  record,  or  a 
subscription  to  the  New  Yorker  aro 
other  gifts  which  yon,  too,  will  en- 
joy. 

Still  puzzled?  An  uuusunl  but 
useful  gift  for  ono  who  travels 
might  ho  an  electric  clothes  brush. 
This  is  actually  n minnturo  vacuum 


Nocd  some  help!  How  about  a rope  lion,  completely  useless,  but 
quite  fascinating;  or  a set  of  bongo  drums  for  someone  who  lives 
alone  and  lias  few  neighbors. 


know  bought  a Maurice  Utrillo 
print  of  a Paris  street  scone  at  the 
Harvard  Book  Store  for  her  par- 
ents. Her  friends  were  delighted 
with  the  idea,  and  since  then,  sales 
of  Utrillo  prints  at  Harvard  Square 
have  increased  considerably. 

Many  department  stores  have  sot 
up  special  "gift  corners"  for  the 
undecided  Christmas  shopper.  Here 
you  can  surely  find  something  for 
everyone  who  Insists  "she  can't 
think  of  a thing  she  needs."  These 
shops  are  also  wonderful  for  all 
girls  with  fathers  who  have  abso- 
lutely everything  they  could  possi- 
bly want.  Distinctive  leather  goods 
of  all  kinds  are  particular  favor- 
ites. 

If  you’d  like  a gift  that  will 


COLLEGE  PHARMACY 
INC. 

2CG  Brookline  Avenue 
Where  you  Bought  That 
Studio  Card" 


cleaner,  powered  by  a battery. 

A new  or  old  inlssul  can  bo 
dressed  up  with  n Floroutlno  pat- 
terned cover,  available  with  a 
matching  rosury  case.  (Boforo  de- 
ciding on  this,  make  sure  you  know 
the  size  of  the  missal.) 

There  are  some  pooplo  for  whom 
nothing  but  the  positively  unique 
Christmas  present  Is  upproprlato. 
For  their  benefit,  nnd  yours,  ono 
leading  Now  York  storo  has  sug- 
gested a live  Black  Angus  stoor. 
They  will  even  gift  wrap  It  — as 
best  they  can. 

With  such  Inventive  pooplo  ns 
these  on  your  side,  you  should  have 
no  dlflloulty  in  finding  the  perfect 
Christmas  gift  for  everyone  on  your 
list. 


ST.  CLAIR'S 
FOOD  SERVICE 

operating 

EMMANUEL  COLLEGE 
DINING  HALL 
169  High  Street 
HA  60113 
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Spanish,  Russian  Teachers  Note  Advantages 
Of  Reading  Literature  in  Original  Language 


by  Rosemary  Connors 

nnd  Mary  Jane  Sullivan 

The  accomplishments  nnd  back- 
grounds of  two  new  members  of 
the  Emmanuel  faculty  focus  greater 
attention  on  the  ever-widening 
linguistic  horizons  of  tho  day. 

Miss  Adorna  Orlandl,  professor 
of  Spanish,  received  a Ph.D  from 
Radcllffe  College  and  was  awarded 
u Fullbrlght  Fellowship  in  Ro- 
mance Languages  for  study  in 
Florence,  Italy. 

In  commenting  upon  the  values 
and  prerequisites  of  a Spunlsh 
major,  Miss  Orlandl  stressed  that 
students  should  have  an  active  In- 
terest In  the  Iberian  peninsula 
nnd  Lutln.  America  as  well  as  in 
Spanish  art,  archeology  and  cul- 
ture. Recalling  her  disappointment 
In  a translation  of  Hon  Qulxolc 
oft  fir  reading  the  book  in  the  orig- 
inal, she  said,  "Spanish  is  worth 
studying  to  explore  Its  literature.” 

Miss  Orlandl  spoke  with  the 
strong  conviction  of  an  appnrent 
Spanish  heritage.  Asking  her  Im- 
pression of  American  students, 
however,  evoked  laughter.  She  re- 
plied, “I  nm  an  American,  sorry 
to  say.  I have  spent  only  one  week 

Another  new  member  of  Em- 
manuel's language  department  Is 
Mr.  Edward  McGowan,  instructor 
In  RuBBlan. 

Mr.  McGowan  did  his  undergrad- 
uate work  at  Yale  and  received 
his  masters  degree  from  Harvard 
whore  ho  studied  In  the  Regional 
Studios  Program  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  academic  year  1958- 
5!)  ho  was  a UNESCO  exchange 
fellow  at  the  University  of  Warsaw 
In  Poland. 

Recent  summer  activities  have 
Included  working  as  secretary  for 
the  F.F.  Missions  to  Polnnd  as  the 
East  European  Briefing  Officer  in 
tho  Information  Center  for  Ameri- 
can Travellers  to  the  Soviet  Union 
In  N.Y.C. 

In  evaluating  the  benefits  of  a 
study  of  Russian,  Mr.  McGowan 
commented,  “Russian  is  worth 
studying  for  Its  llterntnrc  alone." 
He  added  that  at  present  there  Is 
an  urgent  need  for  more  persons 
with  a command  of  Russian,  both 
In  teacflilng  and  In  the  Federal 
Government.  The  United  States 
Information  Agency  will  train  stu- 
dents of  Itusslnn  for  one  year  with 
pay. 

As  In  so  many  fields,  graduate 
study  is  becoming  more  and  more 
of  a necessity.  Mr.  McGowan  rec- 

Perhaps  a Card ... 

Integration  of  public  schools  in 
the  South  has  resulted  in  severe 
tonslon  between  the  two  factors, 
those  for  and  those  against. 

Recently,  upon  the  order  that 
New  Orleans’  elementary  schools 
be  integrated,  four  six-year-old 
girls  hnvo  pioneered  the  movement. 

At  Harvard  Square,  700  signa- 
tures have  boon  collected  for  a 
gigantic  card  which  will  be  sent 
to  Tessle,  Gall,  Leona  nnd  Ruby. 
Various  colleges  have  taken  up  the 
campaign  of  writing  to  the  girls 
to  express  their  support. 

If  you  nro  Interested  in  writing, 
mail  your  card  or  letter  to  Tessle, 
Gall,  Leonn  nnd  Ruby  c/o  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Chapltal,  Sr„  1821  Orleans 
Avo„  New  Orleans  1G,  Louisiana. 


STARLITE  SHOP,  INC. 

Casual  and  dressy  separates 
274  Brookline  Avenue 
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ommended  Harvard  (for  Russian 
literature).  Columbia,  University 
of  California,  and  Yale. 


McGowan  suggested  that 
is  visit  Russia  in  one  of  the 
group  tours  available  today, 
ts  with  a college  back- 


many 
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ground  might  do 
ing  house  where  tin 


live 
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He  advised  the  study  of  Soviet 
Russian  very  strongly,  for  "nine- 
teenth century  literature  does  not 
convey  the  changes  in  the  langu- 
age that  Communism  has  brought. 
It  has  introduced  western  terms 
and,  according  to  older  Russians, 
has  broken  down  the  language. 
Soviet  Russians  have  introduced 
many  political  expressions  to  cover 
situations  which  theretofore  did 
not  exist  in  the  Society  before  the 
Revolution.” 


the  E.C.  library  do- 


Father  Redding  Bequeaths 
2000  Books  to  E.C.  Library 


by  Barham  Hickey 

Rev.  James  F.  Redding,  late  pro- 
fessor of  political  science,  philos- 
ophy. find  Western  culture  at  Ern- 
mnniicl  stipulated  in  his  will  that 
his  personal  library  of  over  2,000 
books  nnd  pamphlets  ibe  given  to 
Emmanuel  College  library. 

These  books  cover  a variety  of 
fields,  including  not  only  books 
relating  to  the  subjects  which  he 
taught  at  Emmanuel,  but  also 
those  related  to  his  own  personal 
Interests.  Among  the  collection  are 
books  on  theology,  philosophy,  and 
devotional  literature;  political 
science,  history,  literature  (Eng- 
lish, French,  Italian);  nnd  art. 

These  books  are  currently  being 
classified  and  catalogued.  They 
will  soon  become  a part  of  the 
library  collection,  differentiated 
from  the  other  books  by  a plate 
I bat  this  particular  book  was  given 
to  the  college  by  Father  James  F. 
Redding. 

Father  Redding  was  appointed  to 
the  Emmanuel  College  faculty  in 
11)49,  nnd  remained  on  the  faculty 
until  11)55.  From  1949-1963  Father 
concentrated  his  teaching  endeav- 
ors to  the  field  of  political  science, 
particularly  the  elements  of  politi- 
cal science,  modern  political 
thought,  and  the  history,  philoso- 
phy. and  growth  of  communism. 

At  the  same  time  Father  was 
working  with  Sister  Marie  of  the 
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Trinity  to  formulate  the  Western 
culture  course  given  to  freshmen. 
This  milestone  in  cultural  orienta- 
tion became  a reality  in  1954  when 
Father  began  teaching  the  course 
with  the  assistance  of  the  English 
faculty.  It  was  his  hope  that  the 
course  would  be  synthesized  in  the 
senior  year,  as  it  is  being  done  for 
the  first  time  this  year. 

Also  in  1954,  Father  began  to 
teach  several  philosophy  courses, 
among  them  ontology,  philosophi- 
cal psychology,  and  Catholic  phil- 
osophy. 

Previous  to  his  professorship  at 
Emmanuel,  Father  served  in  sev- 
eral parishes  throughout  t h e 
greater  Boston  area,  and  taught  at 
St.  Sebastian’s  Country  Day  School 
in  Newton.  He  then  pursued  further 
study  at  Fordham  from  which  he 
received  his  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 

After  leaving  Emmanuel  in  1955, 
Father  Redding  was  appointed  to 
a professorship  at  St.  John's  Sem- 
innry  in  Brighton. 

Although  from  1955  to  his  un- 
timely death  In  19(111  Father  Red- 
ding wns  not,  on  the  faculty,  he 
never  really  was  separated  from 
the  college.  He  frequently  returned 
as  guest  speaker  for  student  as- 
scmhllcs,  and  gave  conferences  to 
the  Sisters. 

He  always  felt  reciprocal  warmth 
at  Emmanuel,  and  was  happy  when 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  returning 
to  the  campus,  He  expressed  great 
personal  satisfaction  that  his  niece, 
Nona  Redding  ’G2,  wns  attending 
Emmanuel. 

His  energetic  personality  and 
scholarly  guidance  will  always  be 
remembered  by  the  students  and 
faculty,  past,  present,  and  future, 
ns  his  memory  remains  in  the  books 
he  gave  to  the  college  — silent 
records  of  the  priest  nnd  the 
scholar. 
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Lecture  Series  Reveals 
Facts  ol  Existentialism 


by  Mary  Conley 

Existentialism  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  referred 
to  of  the  many  “isms”  which  confront  the  contemporary 
student.  In  order  to  obtain  a deeper  insight  into  this  phil- 
osophy and  into  the  minds  of  some  of  its  leading  propon- 
ents, several  Emmanuel  students  attended  a series  of  three 
lectures  given  at  St.  Stephen’s  Priory,  Dover  by  Father 


Vincent  Martin,  O.P. 

Father  Martin,  who  received  his 
degree  in  philosophy  from  Laval 
University,  is  the  Lector  Prininr- 
Ins,  or  Dean  of  Studies,  at  St. 
Stephen’s,  the  Dominican  House  of 
Philosophy. 

He  chose  Kierkegnard,  Sartre  and 
Camus  ns  philosophers  significant 
in  the  development  of  existential- 
ism. Their  works  are  available  in 
English. 

In  the  course  of  the  lectures, 
Father  presented  the  following 
ideas.  Although  there  are  wide 
differences  in  their  philosophies, 
these  three  existentialists  have 
certain  elements  in  common.  These 
points  of  similarity  include  an  in- 
terest in  the  existence  of  man  as 
an  individual,  a subjective  ap- 
proach to  philosophical  problems, 
and  the  consideration  of  man’s  life 
as  a life  of  choice. 

Kierkegnard  is  a Christian  ex- 
istentialist. His  doctrine  is  ethical 
and  moral  and  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  precepts  of  ethics  are  to 
be  lived  and  not  merely  known 
and  thought  about. 


Sarlre.  one  hundred  years  later, 
is  an  atheist  who  begins  his  phil- 
osophy with  the  denial  of  God.  He 
says  that  there  are  no  objective 
norms  of  morality.  Man  must  make 
his  own  existence  by  freely  choos- 
ing what  standards  and  values  he 
wants  to  live  by.  The  only  reason 
and  order  which  can  be  found  in 
the  world  are  those  which  man 
himself  creates. 

Camas  is  also  a man  of  our  day 
and  an  atheist.  For  him  the  world 
is  completely  unreasonable  and  in- 
comprehensible. Because  there  is 
no  God  there  is  no  morality  and 
man  should  try  to  experience 
everything. 

World  War  II  produced  a change 
in  Camus'  doctrine  by  showing  him 
the  nobility  nnd  unity  of  human 
nature  in  the  men  who  fought  the 
Nazis.  He  began  to  realize  that 
man’s  freedom  is  only  relative  be- 
cause he  must  respect  the  rights  of 
others. 

Father  Martin's  simple,  down  to 
earth  approach  and  great  fund  of 
knowledge  made  these  talks  most 
enjoyable  and  rewarding. 


Faculty  Member  Relates  His 


Trip  to  World 

by  Elizabeth  Doherty 

During  the  summer  months  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  national 
and  international  student  and 
youth  organizations  come  together 
in  attempts ’to  promote  peace  and 
friendship  among  nations. 

The  Communists  are  always  well 
represented.  His  Eminence,  Card- 
inal Cushing  hns  often  stated  that 
Catholic  American  representation 
at  these  vital  meetings  is  far  too 
small  in  proportion  to  our  in- 
terests. 

For  this  reason  Mr.  Richard 
Senier,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Emmanuel,  has  attended  inter- 
national youth  gatherings  during 
the  past  two  summers. 

Last  summer  Mr.  Senier  at- 
tended the  Council  Meetings  of 
the  World  Assembly  of  Youth,  a co- 

Dramatic  Director 

Discusses  "Diary” 

Most  directors  of  the  Diary  of 
Anne  Frank  stress  the  eminent 
doom  of  the  Frank  family. 

In  directing  its  performance  by 
members  of  the  Emmanuel  dra- 
matic society,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Mil- 
ler Azuolo  instead  stressed  the 
normalcy  of  the  Franks  in  very 
non-normal  times. 

For  Mrs.  Azuolo,  class  of  ’54. 
this  is  not  the  first  experience 
with  the  Emmanuel  dramatic  so- 
ciety. While  at  Emmanuel  she  ap- 
peared in  several  of  its  plays,  and 
after  graduation  served  as  director 
for  the  1954-1955  season. 

The  greatest  challenge  in  the 
play  to  the  director  was  the  char- 
acters, Peter  and  Anne,  played  by 
Ray  Roy  and  Maria  Di  Benedetto. 
Trying  to  reflect  the  hardships  of 
adolescents  was  much  harder  for 
twenty-year-olds  that  it  would  be 
for  older  persons  who  would  be 
able  to  look  back  with  the  proper 
perspective.  Both  roles  required  a 
great  deal  of  concentration. 

Mrs.  Azuolo  attributes  the  suc- 
cess of  the  play  to  the  hard  work 
and  determination  of  all  the  actors. 
She  expressed  her  satisfaction 
with  the  results. 


Youth  Meeting 

ordinating  body  of  all  the  world's 
youth  organizations.  Last  summer 
the  meeting,  which  started  Au- 
gust 9,  was  held  in  Ghana,  which 
has  just  received  its  independence 
from  England. 

PERMANENT  RECORD  OF  TRIP 

Mr.  Senier,  who  arrived  in  Ghana 
on  July  4,  stayed  at  the  regional 
house  of  the  Society  of  the  Divine 
Word  Missionaries.  This  regional 
house  is  the  center  from  which  tho 
missionaries  who  work  in  the  bush 
country  operate.  Mr.  Senier  has 
taped  some  of  the  exciting  experi- 
ences which  these  missionaries 
have  undergone. 

One  of  the  Divine  Word  Mission- 
aries in  Africa  is  Father  Thornton, 
a Negro  American.  Mr.  Senier 
hopes  that  when  Father  returns  to 
the  States,  he  will  come  to  Emman- 
uel and  speak  on  the  needs  of  the 
African  people  and  of  his  many 
experiences  there. 

Mr.  Senier  feels  that  Africa 
offers  great  possibilities  for  assist- 
ance both  from  the  United  States 
itself  and  from  the  Lay  Apostolate 
in  particular.  Africa  is  one  of  the 
richest  continents  of  the  world.  In 
its  three  growing  seasons  Africans 
could  plant  enough  food  to  feed 
the  world.  Yet  they  don’t,  because 
they  don’t  know  how!  Americans 
could  help  the  Africans,  by  show- 
ing them  how  to  develop  a sound 
agricultural  policy. 

THE  LAY  APOSTOLATE 

Although  Africa  is  naturally 
rich,  many  of  its  millions  of  people 
are  ignorant.  This  is  where  the  Lay 
Apostolate  could  help.  A teacher 
who  is  willing  to  work  in  Africa 
for  one  or  two  years  will  receive 
about  $4,000  a year,  a furnished 
house  and  her  transportation  paid 
over  and  back. 

Mr.  Senier  says:  "My  main  pur- 
pose in  going  to  Africa  was  to  as- 
sociate with  the  people  themselves 
and  to  lend  at  least  one  voice  from 
the  American  Catholic  side  to  the 
conference." 

This  will  also  be  his  goal  next 
summer  when  he  will  attend  tho 
World  Forum  of  Youth  in  Moscow. 
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Sodality  Accepts  Forty-five  as  Candidates; 
Training  Program  Emphasizes  Obligations 


by  .Mary  Dockett 

On  Thursday,  Dec.  15,  the  can- 
didate ceremony  of  the  Sodality  of 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Council  will  take 
place  at  4:30  in  Marian  Hall  Chap- 
el. This  ceremony  purports  to 
make  more  definitive  the  "state 
of  candicacy." 

The  difference  between  an  as- 
pirant and  a candidate  Is  this:  an 
aspirant  is  one  who  applies  for 
membership  in  a sodality,  whereas 
a candidate  is  one  who  has  been 
accepted  by  a sodality  director  for 
training  in  the  sodality  way  of 
life,  with  a view  toward  ultimate 
reception  into  sodality  member- 
ship. 

Also  nt  this  ceremony,  23  girls 
who  have  taken  temporary  Acts  of 
Consecration  in  high  school  will 
renew  their  temporary  net,  thus 
officially  entering  Into  tile  Km- 
manuel  sodality. 

Before  acceptance  as  a candi- 
date, aspirants  are  given  instruc- 
tion of  a general  nature.  This  in- 
cludes definition  of  sodality,  infor- 
mation concerning  responsibilites, 
requirements,  and  advantages,  and 
an  awareness  and  appreciation  of 
the  indulgences  and  privileges  at- 
tached to  sodalities  affiliated  with 
the  Prinm  Primnriti  of  Rome. 

The  purpose  of  the  candidate 
training  program  itself  is  to  teach 
candidates  the  meaning  of  the 
rules,  the  reasons  for  them,  and 
the  means  to  live  them  day  by 
day. 

A train iug  program  new  to  Em- 
manuel has  been  inaugurated  this 
year  — the  adult  sodality  training 
program.  This  teaches  candidates 
to  understand  sodality  as  an  apos- 
tolic  society,  not  simply  a group  of 
people  interested  in  their  own 
sanctification. 

Through  this  program,  the  girls 
conceive  of  sodality  not  merely  as 


a four-year  proposition,  but  as  a 
dedication  that  will  last  through- 
out life.  After  college.  Emmanuel 
sodalists  will  be  equipped  to  join 
adult  professional  sodalities  or 
even  to  establish  a sodality  if  the 
necessity  arises. 

Instructor  of  candidates.  Susan 
Maguire,  reports  a 100%  increase 
in  sodality  membership  this  year, 
sodality  now  including  one-tenth 
of  the  student  body.  Currently, 
there  are  45  girls  In  the  candidate 
training  program,  this  number  be- 
ing equal  to  the  number  of  sodal- 
ists who  have  taken  the  act  of 
consecration. 


The  N.S.A.  and  the  N.F.C.C.S. 
have  recently  expanded  campus 
activities  to  include  a council  of 
dub  presidents. 

Under  the  joint  guidance  of  the 
two  national  organizations,  the 
club  representatives  convene  to 
clarify  and  evaluate  the  position 
and  effectiveness  of  their  activities. 

The  aim  of  tills  council  is  to 
coordinate  club  activities  by  estab- 
lishing a program  which  provides 
for  combined  club  meetings. 

Another  feature  of  the  N.S.A.- 
N.F.C.C.S.  program  is  the  second 
semester  workshop,  for  sopho- 
mores primarily,  but  open  this 
year  to  all  classes.  Members  of 
student  government  wil  conduct  a 
leadership  training  and  orientation 
program  once  a week  for  eight 
weeks  to  discuss  current  problems 
in  campus  activities.  Two  general 
conferences  of  the  group  will  also 
be  held. 

The  sophomore  workshop  aims 
to  establish  qualities  of  leadership, 


This  remarkable  Increase  is  at- 
tributed partially  to  todnllly’s 
apostolate  for  the  year,  making 
better  known  on  campus  the  mean- 
‘ne  and  purpose  of  sodality. 

On  Dec.  15.  these  45  girls  will 
formally  embrace  the  rules  and 
privileges  of  a candidate  for  sodal- 
ity. Conducted  by  Father  Sypek. 
the  ceremony  will  impress  upon 
the  girls  the  obligations  and  priv- 
ileges they  arc  undertaking,  with 
a full  realization  of  sodality  ns  a 
way  of  life  and  an  apostolic  so- 
ciety, whose  purpose  is  the  sanc- 
tification of  self  and  sanctification 
of  others  through  self. 


to  clarify  the  position  and  juris- 
diction of  the  student  government, 
and  to  train  students  in  parll- 
mentary  procedure  and  group  dy- 
namics. 

A further  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  to  utilize  the  parti- 
cipants in  the  sophomore  work- 
shop in  the  various  projects  and 
conferences  sponsored  by  the  N.S.A. 
and  N.F.C.C.S. 

In  connection  witli  the  N.S.A. 
theme  for  the  year,  “The  Federal 
Government  and  Its  Relation  to 
College,"  Harvard  University  re- 
cently sponsored  a program,  Per- 
spectives on  the  United  States, 
during  N.S.A.'s  Twentieth  Century 
Week. 

From  Dec.  5-11,  dally  confer- 
ences were  held  on  such  timely 
topics  ns  "America's  Image  and 
Its  Impnct."  Seminars  and  panels 
were  led  by  prominent  educators 
and  politicians  discussing  such 
problems  as  "Transmitting  the  U.S. 
Image,”  and  "Economic  Develop- 


N.S.A.  - N.F.C.C.S.  Publicize 
Second  Semester  Program 


Girls  Explore  New  Modern  Dance  Techniques 

by  Bertha  Wilkinson 
To  explore  new  movements  la 
order  to  muke  dance  interesting 
and  different — this  is  the  purpose 
of  the  modern  dance  club  here  at 
Emmanuel.  Under  the  direction  or 
its  moderator,  Mrs.  Ann  Coustnn- 
tinides,  who  has  studied  dance  at 
the  Martha  Graham  School  of  Con- 
temporary Dance  in  New  York,  the 
club  meets  weekly  on  Thursday 
at  4:30  in  the  gym. 

The  present  officers  were  elected 
at  the  end  of  last  year.  Lindu  Bou- 
tin, '61,  a long-time  enthusiast  of 
this  type  of  dancing,  is  president. 
Vice-president  Dorothea  Redente 
'61,  exhibited  her  talents  last  year 
as  director  of  the  junior  show. 
Mary  Ann  Corelln  '62,  who  Is  the 
club  treasurer  not  only  does  mod- 
ern dance  but  also  has  taken  ballet 
lessons.  Kathleen  Cronin  'G3,  was 
elected  secretary  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year. 

Exercising,  in  order  to  promote 
agility  anil  muscular  coordination, 
Is  one  aspect  of  dance  to  which  the 
first  part  of  each  meeting  Is 
devoted. 

The  second  half  of  the  meeting 
is  dedicated  to  group  dancing  with 
creative  interpretations  and  work 
on  dnnee  composition.  When  a per- 
formance is  given,  the  artist  is 
usually  not  allowed  much  freedom 
of  improvisation,  'but  has  u definite 
series  of  movements  to  be  followed 
This  is  contrary  to  the  popular  be- 
lief that  modern  dance  Is  always 
impromptu. 

Encouraged  by  Its  success,  the 
club  lias  branched  out  and  added 
a folk  dance  group  which  meets 
Friday  at  8:30. 

Members  learn,  in  only  a short 
space  of  time,  to  observe  und  par- 
Modern  dancers.  Marie  Monahan,  Carol  Mnrzoncn,  Linda  Boutin,  and  tieipate  in  folk  dances  of  several 
Dorothea  Redente  Interpret  on  different  levels.  different  countries. 


Well-Travelled  Frosh  Gives 
First  Impressions  of  U.S. A. 


by  Lorraine  Callse 

“What  could  you  possibly  say?" 
exclaimed  the  lively  blonde  fresh- 
man when  she  was  approached  by 
Focus  for  this  Interview.  She 
jauntily  sented  herself,  settled  her 
bulging  green  book  bag  in  her 
lap  and  expectantly  waited. 

Mnr/.cnn  Seymour  was  horn  in 
Hereford.  England,  and  came  to 
America  about  a year  ago. 

The  formality  of  her  crisp 
British  accent  strikes  a glaring 
contrast  to  her  friendly,  Informal 
singularity.  But  this  wasn't  always 
so.  "I've  gained  a thick  skin."  she 
snid,  referring  to  her  own  seusi- 
tivlty  when  she  first  arrived.  The 
frankness  and  sometlmes-nrtless- 
honosty  of  Americans  was  some- 
what overwhelming  at  first,  she 
explained. 

Marcnzu  recalled  an  anecdote 
concerning  her  first  impression  of 
the  "typical"  American  citizen.  She 
received  a gift  at  her  departure 
with  instructions  that  she  should 
not  open  it  until  her  arrival  in 
New  York. 

On  the  plane,' her  curiosity  al- 
most got  the  best  of  tier,  but  like 
a “tried  and  true”  Englishwoman 
she  resisted.  Instead  she  talked  to 
tile  stewardess,  telling  her  how 
excited  she  was  about  “going  to 
the  new  world"  (yes!  they  still 
call  us  that!)  and  about  Hie  free- 
dom and  honesty  she  expected 
there. 

At  the  customs  office,  the  usual- 


ly X-rny-oyod  official  asked  hor 
about  her  pnekngo.  Mnrcuza  dis- 
tinctly explained  her  present. 
"Lady,"  lie  said  in  Ills  Brooklynese, 
"whutnyu  crazy?"  "There  could  be 
a bomb  in  there  that  somebody 
wnnedta  smugglo  In.  Tills  is  not 
on  honest  country,  Indy,  ya  can't 
trust  people  ..."  The  epitome  of 
quick  disillusionment.  (By  the 
way.  have  you  ever  henrd  Brook- 
lynese  related  In  a British  accent?) 

The  English  school  system  In 
similar  to  ours,  except  they  have  a 
two  year  program  nftor  high  school 
in  preparation  for  the  university. 
Gymnastics  and  drama  aro  included 
as  part  of  the  curriculum,  not  as 
extra-curricular  activities.  At  the 
university,  the  student  chooses  one 
field  only  and  tnkoB  nothing  else 
for  the  four-year  porlod. 

There  is  very  little  dating  at  the 
high  school  age.  In  fact,  co-od 
schools  aro  considered  to  he  "not 
quite  proper." 

When  asked  if  our  fast  pace  of 
life  wus  matched  by  life  in  Eng- 
land, Mnrzenn  emphatically  pro- 
claimed that  In  England  "one 
doesn't  move."  "In  fact,"  she  snid, 
"If  one  simply  changes  his  Job,  it 
Is  catastrophic.  You  are  considered 
lo  be  extremely  irresponsible." 

Mnrzenn  hopes  to  have  a career 
In  directing.  During  second  semes- 
ter she  will  dlruct  two  one-act 
plays  under  the  auspices  of  the 
modern  language  society, 


Fr.  Cortes  Addresses  Clubs; 
Discusses  Human  Motivation 


by  Eleanor  Vnmlcr  Hnegon 

"I'm  pleased  with  America  and 
with  Harvard,”  Rev.  Juan  Cortes, 
S.J.  eluted  in  nn  Interview  with 
Focus.  Father  Cortes  was  to  ad- 
dress n Joint  meeting  of  the  psy- 
chology and  social  servlco  clubs  on 
Tuesday.  Dec.  13,  at  7:30  p.m. 

Students  were  invited  to  lionr 
Father  spenk  on  "Recent  Investi- 
gations in  Human  Motivation." 

Father  Cortes,  u native  of  Spain, 
received  his  B.A.  from  Valencia. 
He  then  entered  the  Jesuit  order 
and  spent  five  years  studying  Latin 
and  Greek  at  Zaragoza. 

Ho  received  his  master's  degree 
in  philosophy  from  Barcelona  and 
taught  psychology  nnd  biology  nt 
St.  Joseph  College  in  Valencia. 

Returning  to  Barcelona,  he  began 
work  on  a master's  degree  In 
theology,  completing  It  at  Weston 
College,  here  in  the  United  States. 

Fnlher  Cortes  Is  presently  work- 
ing for  Ills  Ph.D.  In  clinical  psy- 
chology at  Harvard.  As  a teaching 
fellow,  he  gives  a course  in  crim- 
inology us  well  as  carrying  a full 
schedule  of  courses.  He  Is  sluted 
to  finish  his  doctoral  work  this 
year. 

Father  is  doing  research  In  con- 
stitutional psychology  for  Ills  doc- 
toral thesis.  It  will  show  there  Is 
a correlation  between  physique 
and  achievement  motivation  as  well 


as  physique  and  temperament. 

At  Harvard,  Father  HtudloH  under 
Dr.  David  McClelland,  the  director 
of  (he  Center  of  Research  In  Per- 
sonality. Dr.  McClelland  recently 
wrote  Tile  Achieving  Society  which 
Father  called,  "the  best  book  In 
economy  and  sociology  In  the  Inst 
decude." 

Father  explained  that  the  book 
compares  developed  nnd  underde- 
veloped countries  nnd  proves  that 
climate,  population,  and  wealth  nro 
not  the  only  reasons  for  develop- 
ment. Motivation  Is  also  a fuctor 
and  probably  the  moat  Important 

When  asked  his  opinion  of  Amer- 
ican society,  Father  noted  tile 
popular  concern  with  psychology 
and  till-  fact  that  while  Americans 
arc  very  friendly,  the.  do  not  form 
deep  friendship  bonds. 

He  expressed  ills  fear  that  Amer- 
icans are  becoming  less  achieve- 
ment motivated,  while  tho  Rub- 
siaus  arc  advancing  In  this  area. 

lie  feels  that  now  Is  the  time  for 
Catholics  to  exert  more  Infiuonco  In 
such  fields  ns  economics,  science, 
uml  politics.  In  accordance  with 
the  ratio  of  Catholics  to  non-Cath- 
oIIcb  there  should  be  more  evldonco 
of  Cutliolle  action  In  society. 

•Meeting  postponed  because  of 
storm.  Ed. 
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lij  Mn ry  Lou  Jlnrjihy 
CONCERTS 

The  Harvard-Radcliffe  Armen- 
l».  ,-liili  nrn«onl»  a concert  of  Ar- 
moil  Inn  innMlo  in  Paine  Ball.  Har- 
vard Mimic  Bldg.,  Thursday.  Dee. 

Fred  Wnrlngr  with  nil  the  Penn- 
sylvanians will  be  featured  in  a 
Mlereo  feBttval  at  Symphony  Hall. 
Friday,  i"'1'  11  ' 11 111 

John  Hancock  Hall  will  present 
Ihc  Kieat  flamenco  guitarist, 
Snhicus,  Saturday.  Dec.  17  at 
8 30  p.ro. 

Mneli’s  Clirlstmns  Oratorio  will 
be  sung  In  English  at  Kresge  Audi- 
torium, Sunday,  Dec.  IS,  at  3:00 
p.m,  Klaus  Llepmann  will  conduct. 
For  reservations  call  UN  4-G900. 

Ilurrj  Ilplufontc  will  be  at  the 
Donnelly  Memorial  for  a week  en- 
gagement beginning  Jan.  0. 

The  Starlight  Room  presents 
Jiizz  concerts  featuring  Mel  Dorf- 
,nun  nnd  bis  dixieland  band,  Sun- 
days from  8:00  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m. 
at  ISO  Harvard  Avenue,  Allston. 

THEATRE 

The  local  premiere  of  Ugo  Betti's 

Mull  Into  v.  mi  I’"  presented  by 

the  Everyman  Theatre  Group  at 
Suffolk  University  Theatre,  Beacon 
Mill,  Dec.  IS,  10.  and  17  at  8:30 
p.m. 

The  Three  Worlds  of  Gulliver, 
ndupted  from  Jonathan  Swift's 
classic  Gulliver’s  Travels  will  open 
at  the  Pilgrim  Theater,  Dec.  23. 

Peter  Seller's  latest  bit  comedy. 
Man  In  A Cocked  lint  will  be  the 
holiday  attraction  at  the  Fenway 
Theatre,  opening  Dec.  28. 

The  Shubert  Theatre  will  pre- 
sent My  Fair  Lady,  the  Lerner- 
Loewe  musical,  Jan.  3.  The  en- 
gagement is  expected  to  Inst  three 
months. 

Hal  Holbrook  brings  back  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  humorist  in  Mark 
Twain  Tonight  at  John  Hancock 
Hall,  Sunday  afternoon  nnd  eve- 
ning. Jnn.  15.  The  program  Is  being 
presented  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Boston  University  Celebrity  Series. 


EXHIBITIONS 

The  Institute  of  Contemporary 
Art  on  Soldiers'  Field  Road  is  now 
presenting  a spedul  exhibit  of 
Germnn  design.  The  exhibition 
will  close  on  Dec.  24. 

The  special  Christmas  show  of 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Science  is 
now  being  presented  and  will  con- 
tinue through  Jan.  8.  Held  in  the 
planetarium,  the  scene  opens  with 
a peaceful  snow  covered  New  Eng- 
land village.  From  the  lighted 
churches  comes  the  crisp  ringing 
of  bells,  and  out  of  the  night  sky. 
the  stnr  of  Bethlehem  shines  in 
brilliance.  There  Is  a switch  to  the 
North  and  South  poles  nnd  finally 
the  stars  disappear  In  a softly 
fallen  snow.  The  Christinas  show 
Is  held  Tuesday  through  Friday  at 
11:00  am.  and  3:00  p.m.;  Friday 
at  8:00  p.m.;  Saturday  at  11:00 
a.m.  and  3:30  p.m.;  and  Sunday  at 
1:30,  2:45  and  4:00  p.m. 

Original  drawings  nnd  prints 
from  the  15th  to  the  20th  century 
arc  being  exhibited  nt  the  Cooper 
Art  Galleries  on  Brattle  Street, 
Cambridge,  dally  11:00  a.m.  to  0:00 
p.m.  and  until  8:00  p.m.,  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday.  The  exhibit 
will  close  Dec.  31. 

The  BuKch-RojJjnger  Museum  in 
presenting  an  exhibit  of  German 
graphic  art  from  the  late  middle 
ages  to  the  Reformation.  The 
prints,  lent  to  the  museum  by  the 
Fogg  Art  Museum  and  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  will  be  on  exhibition 
through  Jan.  28. 

The  Harvard  Museum  of  Com- 
parative /oology  presents  "Two 
Centuries  of  Dnnish  Deep-Sea  Re- 
search," which  will  continue 
through  the  month  of  December. 
There  is  no  admission  charge, 
LECTURES 

On  Thursday,  Dec.  15,  Paul  11. 
lUedcrlch,  Director  of  Research  in 
English,  Educational  Testing  Ser- 
vice will  lecture  on  "The  Rutgers 
Plan:  An  Administrative  Plan  For 
Teaching  English."  The  lecture  will 
take  place  in  the  lecture  hall  at 
2 Divinity  Place  nt  8:00  p.m. 


Sister  Vincent  Explains 
Modern  Art  Development 


Sister  Vincent  de  Paul's  lecture, 
the  second  In  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury nsseinbly  series,  on  Tuesday, 
Dec.  0,  began  in  response  to  the 
common  question  of  understanding 
modern  art. 

In  explaining  the  position  of  art, 
Sister  unfolded  reasons  for  dis- 
tortion. She  also  showed  how  the 

impulse  of  the  creative  spirit 

brings  about  new  forms.  Sister's 

conclusion  evolVed  from  this  prin- 
ciple: the  right  of  a painting  to 
exist  rests  in  itself. 

Sister  Vincent  is  a graduate  of 
Emmanuel  as  well  ns  being  a fac- 
ulty member.  Her  background  in- 
cludes study  at  Vesper  George 

School  of  Art.  Boston;  Catholic 
University,  Washington;  Boston 
University,  nnd  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity, Indiana,  where  she  attain- 
ed nil  M.F.a]  degree. 

Sister  Vincent’s  schedule  in- 
cludes the  Art  Commission  for  the 


Compliments  of 
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Fountain  Service 
and  Restaurant 
Brookline  Avenue 
Brookline,  Mass. 
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OPEN  SUNDAYS 


Archdiocese  of  Boston  and  the  of- 
fice of  Directress  for  the  School 
Art  Program  In  the  Massachusetts 
Province  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame. 

Having  designed  the  chapel  at 
Tyngsboro,  she  is  now  undertak- 
ing the  painting  of  the  Stations  of 
the  Cross.  She  is  also  planning  the 
new  chapel  nt  Ipswich,  the  new 
novitiate. 


NGEA  Convenes; 
Cardinal  Attends 

A meeting  of  the  College  and 
University  Department  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Education  Associa- 
tion, New  England  Unit,  took 
place  on  enmpus.  Saturday,  Dec.  3. 

Sister  Mary  Alice,  C.S.J.,  presi- 
dent of  Regis  College,  acted  ns 
clinirmnn  at  the  business  meeting 
which  opened  the  dny's  activities. 
Dr.  Paul  Van  K.  Thompson,  pro- 
fessor of  English  and  director  of 
arts  honor  program  nt  Providence 
College  spoke  on  "Quality  and 
Quantity  in  Education." 

His  Eminence  Richard  Cnrdiual 
Cushing  addressed  the  group  at 
11:30,  after  which  there  was  a 
luncheon  in  Marian  Hall.  At  2:00 
p.m..  Very  Reverend  Gerald  E. 
Dupont,  S.S.E.,  president  of  Saint 
Michael's  College,  Winooski,  Ver- 
mont, spoke  on  "Teaching  nnd 
Research." 


The  bride  is  the  former  Rosalie  DeBaggis. 


Karen  Chapman,  'til,  varsity  cheerleader,  demonstrates  a peppy  cheer  with  hope  of  sparring  the  basket- 
ball team  on  lo  many  victories  this  season.  The  Junior  varsity  cheerleaders  are  Roily  Jones,  Barbara 
Stanchina,  Nancy  Farley,  Patricia  O’Brien,  Linda  Shaiighnessy. 


Tentative  Basketball  Schedule  Set; 
Squad  Practices  Cheers  For  Victory 


Basketball  season  bounced  in 
with  intra-murals  beginning  Nov. 
15.  Competition  with  other  colleges 
will  begin  in  February.  The  try- 
outs for  varsity  and  junior  varsity 
will  take  place  after  Christmas 
vacation.  Students  interested  in 
these  try-outs  must  be  members 
of  the  Athletic  Association  which 
is  still  open  to  new  members. 

GAME  SCHEDULE 
Fei>.  2 Boston  State  Teachers 


7 Sargent 

13  Brandeis 

20  Boston  College 

21  Regis 

28  Northeastern 
Mar.  2 B.  C.  Nursing 
S Lesley 

14  Regis 

The  following  girls  are  members 
of  the  cheerleading  squad:  varsity 
— Dottie  Conway,  Linda  Scalfati, 
Judy  Sawin,  Mary  Ferraro.  Marie 


Monahan,  Maureen  Walsh.  Lila 
Hibbard.  Karen  Chapman:  junior 
varsity  — Linda  Shaughnessev, 
Joan  Hecker.  Nancy  Rarely,  Rollic 
Jones,  Mary  Cribben,  Maureen 
McKenna.  Barbara  Stanchina.  Pai 
O’Brien. 


★ News  Briefs 

l»y  Phyllis  Buckle) 


Spanish  Sisters  Tour  Hub; 
Observe  American  Culture 


by  l’nlrJcin  Mahoney 

This  fall  Emmanuel  College  wel- 
comed to  her  campus  Sisters  Ana 
Maria  and  Maria  Paz,  members  of 
the  Institution  Teresiana,  a com- 
munity of  lay  religious  founded 
in  Spain  in  1911.  Advocating  the 
advancement  of  Catholic  educa- 
tion, Father  Poveda,  founder  of 
the  Institute,  suffered  martydom  in 
1936  by  Communistic  forces. 

Tlie  sisters  neither  wear  a dis- 
tinctive garb  nor  participate  in 
community  life.  The  only  evidences 
of  their  vocation  are  a small 
gold  medal,  n gold  cross,  and 
a gold  bracelet,  symbolizing  en- 
trance, temporary,  and  perpetual 

After  studying  in  Valladolid, 
Spain,  Ana  Maria  earned  her  mas- 
ter’s degree  at  the  University  of 
Mndrid.  During  her  mission  in  the 


“The  Fifteen,"  Emmanuel’s  new- 
ly-formed choral  group  under  the 
direction  of  Sister  Therese  Julie, 
has  been  invited  to  sing  at  the 
nnuai  alumnae  Christmas  party 
Dec.  11  at  St.  James  High  School 
in  Somerville.  The  girls  made 
their  debut  at  Emmanuel’s  open 
house  in  October  nnd  recently  sang 
at  the  North  Shore  Emmanuel  Day 
held  at  Salem. 

Members  are  Louella  Caruso, 
Susan  DeVltt,  Claire  Dumas,  Don- 
na Giberti,  Lynda  Healey,  Lila 
Hibbard,  Barbara  Hickey,  Carol 
Mueller,  Judy  O'Brien,  Kathy 


OLYMPIA 
FLOWER  STORE 

1747  Washington  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 
“Our  Florist ” 

Cl  7-7912  — Cl  7-7770 


Phillipincs,  she  taught  Spanish 
literature  and  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Santo  Tomas.  Ana  Maria 
also  ta’ught  at  the  University  of 
Santo  Augusto  in  Iliolo  until  she 
came  to  t ho  United  Stntes  Inst 
October. 

Maria  Pnz  concentrated  in  the 
Held  of  pharmacy  at  the  University 
of  Suntiagolde  Compostela  and  re- 
ceived her  Master's  Degree  in 
biology  from  the  University  of 
Madrid.  After  entering  the  Teres- 
ians,  she  pursued  her  doctoral 
studies  in  bio-chemistry  at  the 
the  Institution  Divi  Thomne  in 

During  their  slay  at  Emmanuel 
the  Sisters  hope  to  perfect  their 
fluency  in  English  and  to  examine 
tlie  American  cultural  and  educa- 
tional systems. 


O'Donnell,  Ellen  Powers,  Naomi 
Rousseau.  Elizabeth  Sweeney,  Mar- 
ilyn Telge,  and  Mary  Wyant.  "The 
Fifteen"  will  wear  wedgewood-blue 
pleated  skirts  with  white  blouses 
-nd  white  ehanel-type  jackets. 


Shoes  for  the  college  girl. 

OPEN  DOOR 
SHOE  SALON 

274  Brookline  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass, 


Arthur  Armond 

Individual  Hair  Styling 

266  Brookline  Avenue 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Tel.  BEacon  2-6236 


The  chemical  club  was  to  meet 
on  Dec.  13,  with  Sr.  Maria  Paz 
Fernandez,  an  E.  C.  Student,  speak- 
ing on  "Institutem  Divi  Tliomae." 
Due  to  the  storm,  the  meeting  was 
postponed. 

Sister  Marietta.  S.N.D.,  attended 
a meeting  of  the  Catholic  Theologi- 
cnl  Society  at  Holy  Cross.  Dec.  10. 

On  Dec.  13,  the  resident  students 
held  a party  in  the  Julie  Hall  rec- 
reation room  with  entertainment 
provided  by  tlie  freshmen. 

The  Emmanuel  League  held  an 
annual  Christmas  party  on  Dec.  5. 
The  speaker  was  Jack  Davis,  flor- 
ist of  Hancock  Village  who  dis- 
cussed Christmas  decorations. 

The  traditional  Christmas  party 
given  by  tlie  Sisters  for  tlie  seniors 
will  take  place  on  Dec.  14.  Kathy 
McEnaney  and  Anita  Giardullo  all 
co-chairmen  of  the  entertainment 
committee. 

The  athletic  association  ski- 
week-end  is  scheduled  for  the 
week-end  of  Feb.  3.  4,  5.  at  Wind- 
wood  Manor.  North  Conway,  N.  H. 
There  will  be  a package  plan  rate 
for  athletic  association  members 
of  ?16.50  which  includes  room  and 
board  plus  skis,  boots,  and  pole 
rentals.  Transportation  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  plan. 

The  Catholic  Graduates  Club, 
from  various  colleges  in  the  Boston 
area,  participated  in  a day  of  re- 
collection on  campus,  Dec.  4.  The 
spenker  was  Father  Donaghy.  S I 
of  Holy  Cross. 

New  officers  of  the  psychology 
club  are  president,  Lorraine  Roy, 
vice-president,  Mary  Lou  Stebbins: 
secretary.  Ursula  Harrington; 
treasurer.  Sue  Cabot. 

The  members  of  tlie  chcniienl 
club  met  with  other  members  of 
tlie  American  Chemical  Society  on 
Dec.  8 for  n Student  Night  Dinner 
al  M.I.T. 

Emmanuel  placed  third  in  a 
seven-team  swim  meet  held  Dee.  5 
at  the  Waltham  Boys'  Club,  spon- 
sored by  Brandeis  University. 


Choral  Group  Makes  Debut 
Perform  at  Alumnae  Party 
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Seniors  Select  Thirteen  Classmates 
For  Mention  in  Collegiate  Who’s  Who 


Emmanuel  recognizes  the  outstanding  members  of  the  clnss  of  19G1 ; First  row:  Mnrynnn  Celll,  Victoria 
Alexander,  Ruth  Connolly,  Kathleen  McEnnnoy,  Slilela  McCann,  Anita  Glnrdullo;  second  row:  Elinor  Rowes, 
Premia  Kinneen,  Susan  Kelley,  Marlon  McDonnell,  l’atrlcla  McLnugliln,  Ann  Gibbons,  Ellen  McCarthy. 


“Scholarship,  participation  and  leadership  in  academic  and  extra-curricular 
activities,  citizenship  and  service  to  the  school,  and  promise  of  future  usefulness” 
are  the  bases  for  the  selection  of  thirteen  Emmanuel  seniors  to  “Who’s  Who 
Among  Students  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities.” 


Victoria  Alexander,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  class  of  1961,  has  also 
served  as  president  of  the  dra- 
matic society  and  was  a student 
government  representative  for  two 
years.  She  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  modern  language 
and  psychology  clubs  and  the  mus- 
ical society. 

Senior  current  books  editor  of 
Ethos,  Elinor  Bowes,  has  held  the 
offices  of  freshman  class  secretary, 
sophomore  vice-president,  and  jun- 
ior president.  She  was  treasurer  of 
the  foreign  missions  society  during 
her  junior  year  and  a member  of 
the  literary  society,  modern  lang- 
uage club  and  sodality. 

After  three  years  of  newspaper 
reporting.  Maryann  Celll  was  chos- 
en for  the  position  of  editor-in- 
ohief  of  Focus.  Maryann  also  gave 
much  of  her  collegiate  interests 
to  the  art  club,  athletic  associa- 
tion, dramatic  society,  literary  so- 
ciety, and  was  chairman  of  the 
junior  prom. 

Ruth  Connolly,  a member  of  pub- 
lic relations  for  three  years,  be- 
came chairman  during  her  senior 
year.  She  was  a member  of  the 
athletic  association,  dramatic  so- 
ciety, foreign  missions,  historical 
society,  international  relations 


club,  literary  society,  and  modern 
dance  club. 

Anita  Glnrdullo  served  as  class 
president  during  her  senior  and 
sophomore  years  and  as  student 
government  secretary  junior  year. 
Her  club  activities  centered  around 
the  athletic  association,  biology 
club,  international  relations  club, 
musical  society,  of  which  she  was 
treasurer  junior  and  senior  years 
and  the  modern  language  club. 

Ann  Gibbons,  president  of  stu- 
dent government,  previously  held 
the  offices  of  treasurer  of  student 
government  and  president  of  her 
class  sophomore  year.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  athletic  association, 
Cnuscrles,  modern  language  club, 
and  musical  society. 

Susan  Kelley,  student  govern- 
ment vice  president  and  past  vice 
treasurer  served  as  freshman  class 
president  and  chairman  of  Junior 
Week.  She  is  treasurer  of  the  lit- 
erary society  and  was  a member 
of  the  social  service  club. 

N.F.C.C.S.  Junior  and  senior  del- 
egate. Brcmln  Kinneen,  partici- 
pated in  the  work  of  the  literary 
society  and  mathematics  club. 

Sliclln  MeCnnn,  presently  N.S.A. 
co-ordinator,  was  treasurer  of  the 
class  freshman  year,  representa- 


Faculty  Member  Travels  to 
Poland  for  Ford  Foundation 


For  the  past  three  years  the 
Ford  Foundation  has  sent  a team 
of  interviewers  to  Poland  to  select 
people  worthy  of  receiving  grants 
to  come  and  study  in  the  West. 

This  year,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Mc- 
Gowan, faculty  member  of  the 
Russian  Department  and  also  flu- 
ent in  Polish,  has  been  selected 
as  one  of  a team  of  six  by  the 
foundation. 

Mr.  McGowan  arrived  in  Poland 
yesterday  and  will  travel  through- 
out the  country  for  three  to  four 
weeks  acting  as  Secretary  for  the 


Ford  Foundation  Mission  for  1961. 
He  will  return  to  this  country  in 
mid-March. 

The  program  has  already  sent 
266  students  out  of  Poland  to  study 
and  confer  with  colleagues  in  the 
West  since  1957.  The  grants,  which 
include  travel  and  expenses,  .range 
in  time  from  three  months  to  one 
year.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Poland  is  the  only  Communist 
country  in  which  the  Foundation 
Program  functions,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Yugoslavia,  which  offi- 
cially is  not  a member  of  the 
Soviet  bloc. 


tive  to  student  government  sopho- 
more year,  and  was  active  in  the 
dramatic  society,  Focus,  modern 
language  club,  and  public  rela- 

Ellen  McCarthy,  senior  student 
government  representative,  divided 
her  interests  among  the  athletic 
association,  biology  club,  foreign 
missions  society  of  which  she  was 
secretary  during  her  Junior  and 
senior  years,  modern  language 
club,  literary  society,  and  sodality. 

.Marian  McDonnell,  Ethos’  editor- 
in-chief,  was  also  Junior  class 
president,  N.F.C.C.S.  representative 
and  a member  of  the  literary  so- 

(Continued  on  Page  5) 

Three  Girls  Merit 
Honorable  Mention 

Three  seniors  received  honorable 
mention  from  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Fellowship  Grant  Foundation. 

Elinor  Bowes.  Lizzy  Lammens 
and  Pntricin  McLaughlin  have 
reached  the  interview  level,  part 
of  the  requirement  for  the  1000 
fellowships  offered  for  first  year 
graduate  work  leading  to  careers 
in  college  teaching. 

Elinor,  an  English  major.  Is 
particularly  interested  in  the  Re- 
naissance period  of  literature  and 
plans  to  do  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Pat,  also  an  English  major, 
hopes  to  attend  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  where  she 
will  concentrate  on  the  novel. 

Lizzy  wishes  to  further  her  so- 
ciology studies  in  the  field  of 
Theory  and  Comparative  Institu- 
tions, at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. 

A board  of  three  professors  in- 
terviewed each  student.  The  board 
seemed  most  concerned  with  a 
candidate's  ability  to  discuss  tan- 
gential fields  ns  well  as  her  field 
of  concentration. 

Professor  E.  Neal  Hartley  of 
M .1.  T.  noted  that  more  women 
tihnn  men  were  chosen  as  candi- 
dates in  the  Massachusetts  region. 


Dramatic  Society  Casts  Play 
Written  by  Sister  Francesca 


Once  With  n Flume,  a play  de- 
picting the  life  of  St.  Jonn  d'Arc, 
will  be  presented  by  the  dramatic 
society  on  April  22.  23,  and  24. 
The  author.  Sister  Francesca, 
S.N.D..  dean  of  students,  created 
the  work  ns  the  dissertation  for 
her  mnster's  degree  in  production 
at  Catholic  University,  Washington. 

Sister's  interest  in  St.  Jonn  was 
fired  at  the  age  of  five  when  in 
her  own  words,  "I  first  saw  the 
statue  that  demanded  a story." 
She  nltompts  to  communicate  In 
Once  With  a Flame  the  vision  of 

Active  Clubs  Plan 
A Busy  Semester 

The  modern  language  society 
announces  a summer  scholarship 
to  be  awarded  this  spring  to  n 
member  of  the  society.  The  award 
will  be  given  to  the  highest  rank- 
ing student  specializing  In  a mod- 
ern language  who  wishes  to  take 
advantage  of  summer  study. 

Slater  Marie  of  the  Trinity,  aca- 
demic dean,  will  nunounce  the 
winner  In  the  May  Issue  of  FOCUS. 

ETHOS  announces  that  It  is 
sponsoring  a short  story  and  po- 
etry contest  open  to  students  of 
all  departments  of  the  college. 

The  deadline  for  entries  is  Frl„ 
March  31.  The  prize  story  and 
poem  will  be  published  In  the  May 
issue  of  ETHOS  and  will  be  Illus- 
trated by  the  art  department.  All 
entries  will  become  property  of 
the  magazine. 

ETHOS  has  accepted  the  follow- 
ing students  as  staff  members: 
Rosemary  Connors,  Mary  Courtney. 
Carol  Glowncki,  Margaret  Gudejko, 
Lila  Hibbard,  Helen  Hynes,  and 
Patricia  MncCartliy. 

The  psychology  club  will  hold 
an  inter-collegiuto  meeting  tonight. 
The  lecturor,  Dr.  Anne  Annstasl, 
Is  a professor  of  psychology  at 


Jonn.  the  woman  and  the  saint, 
nnd  has  purposely  put  Into  it  30 
women's  parts  In  order  to  cope 
with  the  limitations,  cnstwlsc,  of 
production  at  a girl's  school. 

The  play  is  presented  In  a series 
of  flashbacks  stemming  from  the 
inquisition  after  Joan’s  death  to 
determine  the  validity  of  her  trial. 

Tryouts  for  the  production  wore 
held  on  Thursday,  Fob.  2.  Patricia 
Khoury  wns  chosen  for  the  role 
of  St.  Jonn.  Others  selected  were: 
Margaret  Allan,  Cnrole  Almeida, 
Eileen  Barry,  Christine  Collins, 
Dorothea  Conway,  Mury  Lou  Cur- 
ran, Marla  DIBonodotto.  Mnry  J. 
Drinkwater,  Mnry  Ferraro,  Susan 
Fleming.  Elinor  Godvln.  Helen 
Hines.  Sheila  Horgan,  Hilda  Igle- 
sias,  Jano  Kelly,  Anne  Ivennoy, 
Nnncy  Mahoney.  Marian  McDon- 
nell, Kathleen  McEnnnoy,  Maureen 
McKenna,  Rosemary  Oliver,  Lor- 
raine Fodolo,  Helen  Prescott,  Mar- 
zona  Seymour,  and  Lucy  Tribble. 


Fordham  University,  The  topic  of 
her  speech  will  bo  "Psychological 
Tests  and  Group  Relations." 

A field  trip  to  the  Boston  Stock 
Exchange  will  acquulnt  the  mem- 
bers of  the  business  forum  with 
the  sundry  aspects  of  tlio  business 
world. 

The  historical  society  will  con- 
duct a round  tablo  discussion  con- 
cerning grnduuto  study  opportuni- 
ties for  hlatory  majors  at  1:30 
p.m„  Fob.  23,  In  the  Elizabeth 
Logan  Lounge,  Two  history  majors 
will  represent  each  cluss. 

The  Emmanuel  glee  club  will 
present  a concort  at  Notre  Dame 
High  School  In  Bridgeport,  Conn, 
on  March  11.  Members  of  the  gleo 
club  will  leave  the  college  on 
Snturdny  morning  nnd  return  Sun- 
day afternoon.  The  concert  will 
take  place  Saturday  night  at  the 
school  following  a dinner  nt  Fair- 
field  University. 


Outstanding  Student  Earns 
FOCUS  Civic  Citation  Award 


Brotherhood  Week  is  currently  occurring  ncross  the  country,  and 
on  the  Emmanuel  campus,  Sister  Ann  Bartholomew,  president,  will 
present  Anita  Glardullo  '61  with  the  Focus  Civic  Citation  today. 

Muryann  Celli,  former  Focu.  editor-in-chief  explained  that  the 
Civic  Citation  is  awarded  by  the  Focui  staff  in  an  attempt  to  recognize 
formally  an  Emmanuel  student  who  has  evidenced  by  her  actions  a 
concern  for  and  interest  in  her  community. 


“It  is  not  simply  the  number 
of  things  that  a person  does,  but 
the  spirit  in  which  they  are  done, 
the  acceptance  and  fulfillment  of 
one’s  responsibility  to  the  com- 
munity as  a Catholic  and  ns  a col- 
lege student,"  Mnryann  noted. 


He  stated  that  there  is  a definite 
need  for  women  In  this  area  and 
that  tills  need  is  being  recognized 
more  each  year. 


Jonn  McElaney 


Previously  the  citntion  was 
awarded  at  the  College  Communi- 
cations Conference  Focus  editors 
decided  that  since  a majority  of 
the  Emmanuel  students  did  not 
attend  the  conference,  the  citation 
should  be  presented  during  an  as- 
sembly. 

School  Honors 
E.C.  Graduate 

Miss  Joan  McElaney,  Emmanuel 
'59,  was  initiated  Into  Gamma  Pi 
Epsilon,  the  National  Jesuit  Honor 
Society  for  Women  ut  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Louis  on  January  16. 

Appointment  to  Gamma  Pi  Ep- 
silon la  one  of  the  highest  scho- 
lastic honors  accorded  to  a woman. 
It  Is  based  on  excellence  In  scho- 
larship, loyalty  und  sorvlco  to  the 
university. 

While  nt  Emmanuel,  Miss  Mc- 
Elnney  was  a sociology  major. 


Qnd  the  Vco’i  Opened  . . . 

Approximately  one  month  ago,  America  took  two  very 
important  "giant  steps”  toward  maturity.  She  witnessed 
the  inauguration  of  her  youngest  and  first  Catholic  presi- 
dent. The  following  day,  she  observed  the  swearing-in 
ceremony  of  his  unique  and  intellectual  cabinet  and  staff. 

She  has  put  into  practice  the  section  of  her  Constitu- 
tion concerning  freedom  from  religious  and  racial  preju- 
dice. The  fact  that  President  Kennedy  is  a Catholic  is  a 
great  honor  to  our  faith.  But  if  he  were  Jew  or  Negro,  it 
would  be  as  great  an  achievement  for  him. 

The  important  thing  is  not  that  Kennedy,  the  Catholic, 
has  been  elected,  but  that  Kennedy,  the  member  of  a mi- 
nority group  has  overcome  the  years  of  prejudice. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  selection  of  staff  and  cabinet 
members  helped  America  take  the  second  "giant  step” 
toward  maturity.  The  Kennedy  administration  has  put  a 
good  size  dent  in  the  proverbial  picture  of  the  seedy  in- 
tellectual who  rarely  knows  which  way  the  world  is  turn- 
ing, unless  it  happens  to  be  in  his  "field  of  concentration." 
The  current  cabinet  demonstrates  to  the  world  that  Amer- 
ica is  not  afraid  to  be  labeled  intellectual. 

The  appointment  of  Phi  Beta  Kappas,  "magna  cum 
laude’s,"  and  two  republicans  shows  that  President  Ken- 
nedy is  vitally  concerned  with  the  capabilities  of  his  cab- 
inet as  individuals  — regardless  of  their  previous  business 
or  political  affiliations.  He  has  filled  the  administrative 
posts  with  men  who  are  “in  the  know,”  instead  of  men 
who  rely  only  on  political  know-how. 

It  would  be  pathetically  childish  to  believe  that  a 
singular  achievement  will  solve  the  problem  of  minority 
groups.  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  believe  that  there  will 
be  a great  boom  of  intellectualism  starting  tomorrow.  But 
President  Kennedy  has  opened  the  door  . . . and  the  in- 
tellectual has  walked  in. 


— On  the  Shelf  

Current  Books  Emphasize 
Historical  and  Social  Themes 


With  tho  Bturt  of  the  second 
semester,  the  library  offers  a new 
nnd  vnrlcd  selection  of  current 
books. 

A recently  published  book  of 
particular  Interest  to  Bay  State 
residents  Is  entitled  Massachusetts 
There  She  Is  • Behold  ller  by 
Henry  F.  Howe.  Tho  author  takes 
the  title  from  the  words  of  Daniel 
Webster,  "I  shall  enter  no  encom- 
ium on  Massachusetts.  She  needs 
none.  There  she  Is.  Behold  her 
nnd  Judge  for  yourselves."  The 
author  portrays  a variety  of  topics 
ranging  from  the  Pilgrims  to  mod- 
ern times,  from  the  Adams  to  the 
Kennedy  families,  with  commen- 
taries on  the  important  historical 
and  traditional  trends. 

For  a change  of  scene,  the  novel 
Peaceable  Lane  by  Keith  Wheeler 
brings  a drnmutlc  Insight  Into  n 
very  real  American  problem.  The 
book  relates  tho  story  of  a success- 
ful Negro  artist  who  purchases  a 
home  in  an  all-white  community. 
The  significance  of  the  integration 
problem  emerges  ns  an  Important 
feature  In  modern  American  life. 

A powerfully-written  history 
book  entitled  The  War  — A Con- 
clsje  Ills  lory  10,1(1-1045  by  Louis  L. 
Snyder  compresses  the  entire  his- 
tory of  World  War  II  Into  one 
superbly  readable  nnd  highly  au- 
thoritative volume.  The  book  cov- 


ers the  history  of  the  war  from 
the  events  nnd  causes  to  the  peace 
treaties  and  tho  events  following 
it. 


Deadline  for  letters  to  the  ed- 
itor for  the  next  publication 
is  Monday,  noon,  February  27. 

Week  Fosters 
Unity  in  Faith 

In  conjunction  with  Catholic 
Press  Month,  Feb.  19-25  has  been 
designated  as  the  21st  Annual 
Catholic  Book  Week.  The  Catholic 
Library  Association  sponsors  nnd 
promotes  the  week. 

The  theme  Is  "Unity  in  Faitu 
Through  Rending".  Serving  as 
Honornry  Chairman  is  the  Most 
Rev.  Joseph  E.  Ritter,  S.T.D., 
Archbishop  of  St.  Louis.  Sister 
Mary  Consuelo,  C.R.S.M.  Is  Nation- 
al Chairman. 

To  aid  In  the  celebration  of 
Catholic  Book  Week,  book  marks 
nnd  copies  of  selective  reading 
lists  for  adults,  young  adults  and 
children  nre  available  In  the  col- 
lege library  during  this  week. 

These  lists  have  been  compiled 
by  persons  well  qualified  to  vote 
on  what  they  consider  "best”. 
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“Ladles,  for  my  cab- 
inet stew  I merely 
mix  four  eggheads 
with  five  cups  of  In- 
tellectunllsni  a n d 
season  well  with 
Harvard  professors." 


Culture  in  Boston 

Fine  Arts  Museum  Displays 
Post-Impressionist  Paintings 


Advisor  Joins 
College  Board 

His  Eminence.  Richard  Cardinal 
Cushing  appointed  Mr.  James  Mi- 
chael Connolly  to  the  advisory 
board  of  Emmanuel. 

Mr.  Connolly  is  vice  president 
of  John  Donnelly  and  Sons,  Boston 
advertising  firm. 

He  is  first  vice  president  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Boston;  a 
Massachusetts  trustee  for  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  and  state  chair- 
man for  Massachusetts  for  the 
Foundation;  a director  of  the  New 
England  Region  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews. 

Mr.  Connolly  is  also  on  the  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy,  Jr.,  Memorial  Hospital, 
and  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Boston  College  Alumni 
Association. 


by  Dorothea  M.  Conway 

At  present,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  displaying  the  works  of 
Amedeo  Modigliani,  an  Italian  contemporary  artist.  The  exhibit  began 
on  January  19  and  will  continue  to  February  26. 

On  Sunday,  January  29.  a record  crowd  viewed  his  canvasses  with 
approval. 

Most  of  the  works  on  display  date  between  1915  and  1920.  They 
than  450  canvasses  that  Modigliani 


are  only  a small  number  of  the  more 
composed. 

His  work  is  characterized  by 
extremely  oval  faces,  long  noses, 
long  necks  and  well-rounded  bod- 
ies. The  composition  is  almost  al- 
ways vertical.  The  faces  express 
little  or  no  emotion,  but  suggest 
an  aura  of  sobriety. 

Modigliani  very  seldom  put  any 
expression  in  his  eyes.  They  seem 
like  blank  pieces  of  color  staring 
Into  space.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to 
an  emptiness  in  Modigliani's  life, 


his  lack  of  love  and  home  life. 

He  always  painted  one  eye  a 
shade  lighter  than  the  other,  or 
put  expression  in  one  eye.  leaving 
the  other  blank.  This  would  seem 
to  upset  the  balance.  Instead,  it 
accentuates  the  slight  tilt  of  the 
head,  evidencing  the  geometric 
composition. 

When  viewed  from  a distance, 
his  work  presents  a complete  pic- 
ture. Because  of  the  blank  spots 


visible  upon  close  inspection,  his 
work  is  often  judged  hasty  and 
incomplete.  His  light  brush  touch 
is  the  reason  for  these  blank 
spaces. 

Modigliani  worked  with  only 
one  subject  at  a time.  This  sim- 
plicity Is  tlie  keynote  of  his  works. 
His  figures,  although  severe,  have 
continuity.  They  present  a flowing 
image  throughout. 

His  use  of  color  adds  a spark 
of  vitality  to  a few  of  his  paint- 
ings. Although  he  used  mostly 
dark  blues  and  blacks,  his  light 
use  of  paint  keeps  the  picture 
from  becoming  drab. 

Taken  completely,  the  exhibit  is 
worth  viewing.  The  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  has  outdone  itself. 


Asides 

We  are  the  supermen. 

A nation  of  atoms  and  moon-bound  mice. 
(We  call  it  power) 

Who  in  our  final  hour  will  pass  as' 

We  have  lived. 

— Effortlessly  and  without  pain 
(Or  should  we  say,  without  concern?) 

We  have  destroyed  the  "I"  in  man. 

— This  sinister  singularity  is  lost 
In  billboard  smiles  and 

“Let's  all  . . . " exhortations. 

We  have  exploded  classic  creeds 
And,  tiring  of  our  play, 

Have  tried  the  same  on  cereals  and  men. 
— Gratifying  devastation  - to  have  the  means  of 
self  annihilation. 

(And  still  the  billboards  smile) 

We  are  not  lost  with  symbols  in  our  art, 

— Soul-ridden  in  degenerative  creation. 
Expressive  of  "our”  ultimate  solutions. 

(The  paintings  do  not  smile.) 

We  have  found  truth  in  man, 

— The  animal  analyzed,  atomized,  epitomized, 
A soul-less  psyche  safe  in  test-tubed 

platitudes 

(Need  we  seek  more?) 

We  hold  “our”  world  under  a push-button 
thumb. 

Problem  solvers. 

We  are  the  supermen 
(Why  must  we  die  alone?) 

Patricia  Coomey  '61 


IN  MEMORIAM 

The  students  of  Emmanuel  extend  their  sincere 
sympnthy  to  Sister  Marie  of  tlie  Trinity  on  the 
death  of  her  brother;  to  Camille  Cocozza  '64,  on 
the  death  of  her  father;  to  Ellen  McCarthy  *61, 
on  the  death  of  her  mother;  nnd  to  Maureen 
Renrdon  ’64,  on  the  death  of  her  father.  We 
will  remember  them  in  our  prayers. 

In  The  Mailbag 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

To  the  Editor  of  Focus: 

Usually  the  public  figures  that  it  is  only  the 
mailman  that  braves  ice,  snow,  and  sleet  so  that 
the  mail  can  go  through.  However  in  times  of 
grave  nutlonal  emergency  (the  recent  snowstorm 
being  one  instance)  another  class  of  heroes  arises. 

While  the  rest  of  Boston  struggles  to  dig  out. 
Emmanuel  students  can  boast  the  cleanest  pathways 
in  the  city,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  our  maintenance 
department. 

The  students  owe  these  heroes  a vote  of  thanks 
for  their  efforts  in  clearing  the  campus  ....  so 
FROM  THE  STUDENTS  OF  EMMANUEL  TO  THE 
MAINTENANCE  DEPARTMENT  . . . THANK  YOU 
VERY  MUCH! 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ruth  Connolly 


Reheat  'f’lom  flniecki on 

After  leaving  the  thought-provoking  at- 
mosphere and  the  meditations  of  three 
days  of  retreat,  we  again  embark  on  the 
pursuit  of  intellectual  considerations.  Yet 
we  need  not  wait  for  another  designated 
period  for  deep  thought.  With  the  open- 
ing days  of  second  semester,  we  may  com- 
bine our  natural  and  supernatural  studies 
in  this  season  of  spiritual  development. 

During  each  day  of  our  forty  day  re- 
treat we  are  faced  with  the  questions:  Am 
I measuring  up  to  the  standards  required 
of  a student?  Did  I do  as  well  in  first 
semester  as  I should  have  with  my  capa- 
city and  the  amount  of  time  available? 
If  not,  have  I kept  my  New  Year’s  resolu- 
tions concerning  my  scholastic  life?  Or 
have  I slumped  already  to  a position  of 
passive  acceptance  of  intellectual  medio- 
crity ? 

Holding  before  us  this  re-evaluation  of 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  our  voca- 
tions as  students,  we  may  wonder  just  how 
far  we  have  advanced  as  members  of  so- 
ciety. Have  we  reached  the  stage  of  growth 
when  eye  does  not  blink,  nor  facial  ex- 
pression change  at  the  introduction  of  one 
of  different  culture  and  customs? 

What  was  our  reaction  to  the  selection 
of  guests  of  honor  at  the  inaugural  cere- 
monies? Did  we  accept  as  the  logical  out- 
come of  mature  thinking  President  Ken- 
nedy’s choice  of  participants  in  the  open- 
ing exercises  to  the  inaugural  address? 
Or  were  we  concerned  that  religious  lead- 
ers captured  the  spotlight  in  a civic  cere- 
mony. Did  it  seem  out  of  place  that  the 
nation’s  leaders  were  reminded  of  respon- 
sibilities on  the  supernatural  level?  Do 
we  believe  that  religion  is  not  proper  only 
to  ten  o’clock  Sunday  morning,  or  that  it 
does  have  a place  in  a student’s  work  day 
and  social  evening? 

We  must  select  and  adhere  to  our  be- 
lief on  the  integration  of  our  intellectual, 
civic,  and  social  activities  with  religious 
principles.  Our  forty  day  retreat  gives  us 
the  occasion  to  establish  our  principles 
and  to  examine  our  progress  in  living  as 
intelligent  social  beings. 


Campus  Salutes  Auita  Giardullo,  Catholic  Youth  of  the  Year 


Anita  Is  congratulated  by  her  parents  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Giardullo  and 
Msgr.  John  I‘.  Carroll,  director  of  the  Catholic  Youth  of  Boston  on  her 
selection  as  Catholic  Youth  of  the  Year. 


Nurse  Meets  Cannibalism; 
Seeks  Refuge  At  Emmanuel 

From  Catherine  Laboure  to  the  career  world  of  the  bush  country 
— so  extends  the  professional  experience  of  Miss  Blanche  V.  Wagonis, 
R.N.  After  graduating  in  1954  from  Catherine  Laboure  School  of 


Nursing.  Miss  Wagonis  spent  her  fii 
Hospital,  Dorchester,  in  obstetrics. 

One  year  later.  Miss  Wagonis 
departed  for  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  to  work  in  a small  hospital 
conducted  by  Augustinian  mission- 
aries. In  this  area,  comprising  ap- 
proximately 7500  square  miles,  a 
small  group  of  trained  personnel, 
usually  no  more  than  one  doctor 
and  one  nurse  per  post,  treated 
the  native  population,  and  the  lim- 
ited white  population. 

From  the  hospital  center  Miss 
Wagonis  traveled  for  days  at  a 
time  to  the  various  outposts  in 
the  bush  country.  The  problem  of 
administering  to  the  natives  re- 
quired much  psychological  ingenu- 
ity. The  natives  are  simple,  ex- 
tremely superstitious  and  credu- 
lous. Yet,  in  any  language,  injec- 
tions and  medicine  cause  dis- 
comfort to  produce  a cure.  An 
abundance  of  patience  and  cour- 
age is  required  to  convince  a na- 
tive, armed  with  a spear  and  with 
cannibalistic  tendencies,  of  this 
fact. 

The  whites  in  the  bush  country 
often  suffer  tragic  fates,  even 
death,  at  the  hands  of  the  natives 
to  whom  they  are  devoting  their 
lives.  One  nun  suffered  death  at 
the  hands  of  a cannibalistic  tribe 

Training  Day  Set 
For  E.C.  Campus 

The  Emmanuel  and  B.  C.  sodal- 
ities will  sponsor  a Sodality  Train- 
ing Day  in  Marian  Hall  on  March  5. 

The  sodality  will  introduce  the 
"cell”  meeting  to  those  who  are 
not  yet  familiar  with  it  and  who 
wish  to  learn  the  technique  of  the 
meetings. 

Invitations  will  be  sent  to  sodal- 
ities asking  them  to  send  members 
or  potential  members  who  have  not 
attended  other  training  days,  but 
nevertheless,  all  are  welcome. 

Among  the  invited  sodalities  are 
Regis  College,  Holy  Cross  College. 
Cardinal  Cushing  College,  Newton 
College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and 
two  representatives  from  five  high 
schools. 

Registration  at  1:00  pan.  will  be 
followed  by  a welcoming  address 
by  Sister  Francesca,  dean  of  stu- 
dents. Fr.  Cummiskey  of  Boston 
College  Evening  School  Sodality 
will  be  guest  speaker.  Small 
groups  will  be  formed  to  discuss 
the  Gospel  inquiry  and  social  in- 
quiry.  The  afternoon  will  end  with 

Benediction  at  5:00  p.m. 


st  year  of  nursing  at  St.  Margaret's 

because  they  loved  her  so  much. 
The  expression  of  their  love  for 
her  was  to  destroy  her,  so  that 
they  could  share  in  the  goodness 
that  she  radiated.  To  the  educated 
twentieth-century  mind,  such  an 
incident  seems  incredible,  yet  that 
and  many  similar  ones  do  occur 
now  in  this  still  primitive  land. 

Aside  from  these  unfortunate 
happenings.  Miss  Wagonis  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  her  stay  in  South 
Africa.  She  described  the  land- 
scape as  exceptionally  beuutiful. 
The  native  rituals,  rhythmically 
reverberating  in  song  and  dance, 
were  awe-inspiring. 

Returning  from  the  bush  coun- 
try in  1957,  Miss  Wagonis  worked 
for  a time  in  the  psychiatric  ward 
of  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  in  New 
York  City.  During  the  summer  she 
worked  as  a camp  nurse  for  a 
Jewish  charitable  organization. 

Since  she  enjoyed  working  with 
students,  she  has  continued  as  a 
a resident  nurse  first  at  Manhat- 
tanville  College,  and  now  at  Em- 
manuel. The  challenges  presented 
are  “mild"  compared  to  those  of- 
fered in  an  African  society. 

PR  Award  Given 
Members  At  Tea 

The  annual  "outstanding  partici- 
pation” awards  were  presented  at 
a tea,  yesterday. 

Gold  seal  awards  were  presented 
to  Ruth  Connolly,  Barbara  McNeil 
and  Charlotte  Prescka. 

Blue  seal  awards  were  given  to 
Sheila  Donovan,  Louise  Doherty, 
Anne  Marie  McMellen,  Ann  Chis- 
holm, Marguerite  McGann,  Joan 
Mullin,  Sally  DeCastro  and  Mary 
Boyle. 

Red  seal  awards  were  given  to 
Kathy  Eastman,  Priscilla  Neville, 
Maureen  Marr,  and  Naomi  Rous- 


by  Maryann  Cell! 

“Individuals  are  my  business."  said  Auita  Giar- 
dullo, senior  class  president,  piano  teacher  choir 
director,  and  model  as  she  settled  back  collecting 
her  thoughts  with  a cup  of  coffee  — regular. 

She  likes  people  not  only  taken  collectively  but 
individually  and  tries  in  her  activities  and  asso- 
ciations to  be  alert  to  people,  to  understand  them 
and  their  difficulties,  to  listen. 

Anita  is  a good  listener  whose  spontaneous  smile 
and  effective  cueing  quickly  put  the  talker  at  ease. 
"That’s  my  secret.  1 feel  that  only  if  I am  ready 
to  listen  to  people  talk  can  I hear  them."  She  has 
learned  that  by  ordering  her  own  difficulties  and 
placing  them  out  of  focus  "they  don’t  cloud  my 
vision." 

People  are  her  business  too.  People  — be  they 
the  glee  club  of  student  nurses  at  St.  Elizabeth’s 
Hospital,  her  12  piuuo  students,  or  the  male  choir 
she  organized  at  her  parish.  Star  of  the  Sea. 

Through  her  love  of  and  interest  in  music  Anita 
finds  she  can  reuch  people.  She  teaches  piano  at 
home  and  limits  the  number  of  pupils  because  "I 
can  give  more  attention  to  a small  group  and  can 
really  work  with  them." 

Combining  her  ear  for  music  with  an  eye  for 
clothes  Auita  participated  in  and  won  the  Marsha 
Jordan  contest  at  Jordan  Marsh  Co.  in  1965. 

As  Miss  Marsha  Jordan.  Auita  modeled  in  fashion 
shows,  met,  talked  with,  and  advised  dozens  of 
clothes-conscious  young  girls,  and  represented  in 
her  appearance  and  manner  the  (well-directed,  well- 
bred,  responsible)  young  American  woman. 

Working  through  her  parish  CYO,  Anita  proves 
that  society  is  her  business.  She  helped  organize 
the  car  code  for  young  drivers.  The  car  code  is 
a pledge  to  keep  physically  and  morally  fit  while 
driving  or  being  driven  in  a car.  Those  teenagers 
who  wish  to  voluntarily  become  active  in  uphold- 
ing the  code  receive  a card  which  they  and  their 
parents  sign. 

It  began  as  a relatively  small  group,  Anita  ex- 
plained, but  those  who  Joined  served  as  good  exam- 
ples to  others.  Now  it  has  been  approved  by  the 
Mass.  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles  and  is  spreading 


Anita  Is  borne  aloft  la  a chair  by  shouting  delegates 
after  her  election  as  national  vice-president  of  the 
CYO.  On  her  left  shoulder  Is  the  Eagle  of  the  Cross 
award,  a high  honor  for  a Catholic  youth. 

throughout  the  country.  "Wo  fool  that  through  our 
enr  code  work,  our  CYO  is  meeting  Us  civic  re- 
sponsibility." 

Anita,  as  any  Catholic  youth  represents  the 
Church  on  u national  level.  She  receives  lottors 
commending  her  and  condemning  her.  "I'm  actu- 
ally on  the  mailing  list  of  a number  of  nntl-Cnth- 
olic  periodicals.  They  are  the  ones  who  think  I'm 
worth  swnylng  against  Catholicism.” 


Cardinal  Requests  Students 
To  Help  Formosam  University 


Sister  Aided  Two 
Colleges  To  Grow 

Sister  Mary  Isabel,  former  pro- 
fessor at  Emmanuel  College  died 
December  16,  19G0.  She  was  grad- 
uated from  Catholic  University 
and  received  her  master’s  degree 
from  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  She  was  the  founder 
of  the  chemistry  department  and 
former  dean  of  Trinity  College, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sister  came  to  Emmanuel  in  1921 
where  she  taught  chemistry  until 
the  1949-1950  academic  year.  She 
was  the  first  moderator  of  the 
chemistry  and  dramatic  societies 
of  the  college. 

“Sister  Mary  Isabel  will  always 
be  remembered  by  all  of  her  col- 
leagues," stated  Sister  Mary  John, 
one  of  her  former  pupils,  "because 
of  her  unselfish  devotion  to 
others." 

Sister  Mary  John  also  recalled 
Sister  Mary  Isabel’s  favorite  quote 
which  she  had  hung  In  the  lab, 
"There  is  no  substitute  for  accu- 
racy," and  the  three  P’s  — pa- 
tience, perseverance,  precision  — 
standards  by  which  she  lived  and 
taught. 


OLYMPIA 
FLOWER  STORE 

1747  Waihington  St. 
Boiton,  Man. 
“Our  Florin ’’ 

Cl  7-7912  — Cl  7-7770 


Compliments  of 

YUEH'S 

Fountain  Service 
and  Reitaurant 

Brookline  Avenue 
Brookline,  Mass. 
LOngwood  6-9724 
OPEN  SUNDAYS 


by  Mnry  McGnuran 

Richard  Cardinal  Cushing  has 
requested  Catholic  college  students 
to  aid  In  the  construction  of  a new 
library  as  part  of  the  proposed 
Catholic  university  in  Tnlwnn 
Formosn. 

A goal  of  one  million  dollars 
has  been  set  to  begin  work  at  the 
university.  His  Holiness  Pope 
John  XXIII  has  pledged  3100,000 
toward  this  goal. 

The  Holy  See  bus  requested  that 
the  Cardinal  organlzo  a campaign 
to  raise  the  remnlnlng  $900,000. 
Cardinal  Cushing  has  asked  tho 
National  Federation  of  Catholic 
College  Students  to  direct  the  cam- 
paign, 

Feb.  1 will  mark  (lie  commence- 
ment of  (he  drive  at  Enunnnnol, 
ami  it  will  end  on  Pux  Roniana 
Day,  March  7.  Students  will  pre- 
sent their  gift  to  Ills  Eminence 
when  he  comes  to  assembly  on 
tills  date. 

Proceeds  from  social,  cultural 
and  athletic  activities  held  on  cam- 
pus will  be  donated  to  this  cause. 


Out  of  the  ton  million  people 
Inhabiting  Taiwan,  approximately 

300.000  are  Catholics.  Tho  estab- 
lishment of  n Cuthollc  university 
would  spread  the  knowledge  of 
Catholicism. 

Presently  only  10,000  of  Taiwan’s 

30.000  high  school  gruduatus  can 
be  accommodated  at  the  cxlstlug 
colleges  and  universities. 

Archbishop  Yu-PIn,  tho  exiled 
ordinary  of  Nnnklng,  China,  has 
been  appointed  rector  of  tho  pro- 
posed university  by  Ills  Holiness 
Pope  John  XXIII.  The  township 
of  Shlhlln  tins  donated  225  ucres 
of  land  for  tho  university. 

Monslgnor  Joseph  E.  Schlodor, 
director  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Catholic  College  Students, 
snid  that  It  Is  the  desire  of  Ills 
Holiness  Pope  John  XXIII  and 
His  Eminence  Richard  Cardinal 
Cushing  that  this  bo  tho  greatest 
single  drive  over  staged  by  tho 
Cuthollc  college  students  of  Amer- 
ica In  the  cause  of  Christian  love 
for  their  follow  Btudonts. 


United  Building 
Maintenance  Corporation 
U.  B.  M. 


Providing  All  Janitorial. 
Window  Cleaning  and 
Snow  Removal  Services 
for  Emmanuel  College 
10  Fanuell  Hall  Square,  Boston 


CA  7-3150 
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Fash  ions  Highlight  News ; 
Buyer  Reviews  Retailing 


by  Rosemary  Connors 

Fashion  is  the  news  of  the  day  and  the  fashion  news 
is  becoming  more  and  more  exciting. 

Perhaps  the  arrival  of  the  new  first  lady  in  the  White 
House  has  affected  a more  conscious  accent  on  feminine 
fashion  news.  Mrs.  Kennedy's  taste  has  inspired  the  wave 
of  Jackie  Kennedy  fashions  ranging  from  the  bouffant  hair 
styles  and  pill  box  hats  to  the  sweeping,  high-fashioned 
coats  of  the  coming  season. 


From  the  brilliant  pinks  to  the 
subtle  green  and  yellow  tones,  the 
spring  season  presents  a panorama 
of  freshness  and  originality.  But 
the  world  of  fashion  is  a far  more 
complex  society  than  the  average 
reader  might  suppose.  A look  nt 
some  of  the  behlnd-the-scene  ac- 
tivities brings  out  many  varied  as- 
pects of  this  feminine  world. 

Miss  Jean  O’Home,  buyer  at  FI- 
lone’s  Deportment  Store  In  Boston, 
commented  on  some  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a fashion  buyer  for  a 
lurge  company. 

Outlining  the  steps  of  rctnll 
merchandising,  she  stressed  the 
complexity  of  the  process  by 

Students  Aid 
Mission  Fields 

by  Patricia  Flynn 

The  activities  of  the  foreign 
missions  society,  a student  organ- 
ization ut  Emmanuel,  aid  the 
missions  both  materially  and  spir- 
itually. 

Much  of  the  volunteer  work 
done  by  the  students  takes  the 
form  of  selling  various  college 
Items.  The  bulk  of  the  money 
comes  from  sales  on  college  sweat- 
shirts, stuffed  animals,  and  college 
banners  which  are  sold  daily  In 
the  foreign  mission  office. 

The  proceeds  from  the  four  an- 
nual fund-raising  drives  are  sent 
all  over  the  world  and  destina- 
tions are  voted  on  by  the  students 
themselves. 

For  the  current  school  venr. 


“Welcome  to  America!”  greets  .Maureen  Martin  as  she  extends  hospitality  to  Leopold  Gulnand,  Venezuela; 
Hubert  Eflmbu,  Southern  Cameroons;  Henri  Pauques,  France;  and  Enrique  Gulnnnd,  Venezuela. 

NFCCS  Hospitality  Program  Undertakes 
Volunteer  Benefits  For  Foreign  Students 


mission  Is  through  subscriptions  to 
most  of  the  established  missionary 
magazines. 

In  addition  to  their  material 
help  the  society  also  nlds  these 
missions  spiritually.  A triduum  of 
prayer  will  bo  held  In  conjunction 
with  the  sodality,  which  will  cul- 
minate In  a holy  hour  on  the  third 
day. 

Cardlnnl  Cushing  recently  said 
In  n thank  you  letter  to  the  for- 
eign missions  society,  "In  return 
for  your  charitable  and  most  gen- 
erous contributions  to  our  mis- 
sionary work  I promise  you  all 
a shnre  in  the  prayers  and  merits 
of  our  priests  of  the  Missionary 
Socioty " 

Arthur  Armond 

Individual  Hair  Styling 
266  Brookline  Avenue 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Tel.  BEacon  2-6236 


which  an  article  is  finally  pre- 
sented to  the  public. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting 
aspects  of  this  business,”  she  not- 
ed, "Is  how  an  article  gets  onto 
the  selling  floor."  It  must  travel 
from  the  original  idea  to  the  actual 
finished  product  and  the  buyer's 
selection.  Then  it  goes  into  the 
store  itself  and  through  a ticket- 
ing process  until  it  reaches  the 
selling  floor  and  finally  it  is  pur- 
chased by  the  customer.” 

An  Important  aspect  in  this  buy- 
er's world  Is  the  semi-annual  mar- 
ket weeks  when  the  new  fall  and 
spring  fashions  are  shown.  This 

where  buy 

of  the  country  to  review  the  stock  Catholic  action  right  in  your  own  home,  NFCCS  has  just 
and  to  make  selections  as  well  as  the  solution  for  you. 

Judgments  of  the  new  clothing  . ,, 

lines.  Under  the  direction  of  Maureen  Martin,  junior  dele- 

Miss  O’Herne  also  commented  gate,  the  Emmanuel  Chapter  of  NFCCS  is  conducting  a 
on  the  requisites  needed  for  a girl  hospitality  program, 
to  Invade  the  Inner  regions  of  the  The  hospitality  program  pro- 
vides valuable  opportunity  for 
Catholic  action.  Cardinal  Cushing 
has  often  expressed  his  approval 
and  encouragement  of  such  pro- 
grams, and  he  has  organized  the 
Christian  Family  Movement  to 
coordinate  them.  The  Cardinal 
feels  that  with  the  terrible  mis- 
understandings present  in  the 
world  today,  every  move  to  pro- 
mote cooperation  is  valuable. 

NFCCS  has  the  same  goal.  It 


by  Patricia  McIntyre 

Most  volunteer  programs  are  hard  work.  The  rewards 
jek  in  New  York  City  are  great,  but  the  processis  sometimes  exhausting.  If  you 
s gather  from  ail  parts  would  like  to  participate  in  some  enjoyable  and  important 


fashion  world. 

“Slip  must  bo  Interested  In  the 
work,  delight  In  the  handling  of 
fabrics  and  style  and  not  be  afraid 
of  hard  work  and  long  hours.” 

The  glamorous  pictures  in  fash- 
ion magazines  are  not  without 
their  background.  And  in  this  field, 
the  world  of  fashion  and  buying 
becomes  a concrete  reality  rather 
than  a vague  dream  of  the  fashion- 
minded  Individual. 


asks  your  help  and  support  for 
the  hospitality  program. 

The  hospitality  is  offered  by 
Emmanuel  students  and  their  fam- 
ilies. The  recipients  are  young  men 
and  women  from  other  countries 
who  are  studying  in  the  Boston 


Council  Conducts 
Various  Programs 


Snow,  Traffic,  Crowds,  Fuse 
In  Gay  Inaugural  Proceedings 


Slewing  the  Innuguml  parade,  Emmanuel  delegation  failed  to  photo 
graph  the  HIM  presidential  ear  but  managed  to  get  the  194S  president. 
Hiding  toward  the  “new  frontier”  Harry  S.  Truman  beams  with  approval 
of  the  democratic  victory. 

by  Jean  Staropoll 


For  some  vague  reason,  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  scores  of  Emmanuelites 
migrated  south  to  that  area  across 
the  Potomac  from  Virginia.  A few 
haphazard  guesses  might  pinpoint 
un  explanation. 

Some  might  have  ventured  out 
In  search  of  background  material 
for  the  February  celebration  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln's  birth- 
days. Others  might  have  sought 
relief  from  New  England  weather. 

A large  number  might  have 
decided  to  challenge  Harvard's 
monopoly  on  the  Kennedy  “brain 
trust.” 

A relative  few  could  have  re- 
ceived stimulus  from  a less  noble 
motive.  The  20th  was  inaugura- 
tion day;  a trip  to  Washington  was 
the  thing  to  do.  Here  was  the 
chance  or  a lifetime  and  if  at  all 
possible,  it  was  "Washington  or 
bust" 


Mary  Ellen  Welch  and  your  nar- 
rator decided  that  a leisurely  auto 
trip  might  be  a pleasant  experi- 
ence. Being  Mass.  turnpike 
bound  at  4:00  p.m.  Thursday,  Jan. 
19.  we  reached  the  outskirts  of 
Washington  at  S:30  a.m.,  Friday 
(a  leisurely,  non-slop.  16-hour 
trip  averaging  20  miles  an  hour). 
Frost-bitten  and  snow-covered,  we 
arrived  too  late  for  the  Gala,  slept 
through  the  inaugural  ceremonies, 
managed  to  get  to  the  parade,  got 
signals  crossed  and  never  arrived 
at  the  ball,  but  saw  bhe  sights. 

Mary  Jane  Sullivnn  and  Kathy 
Kelley  took  to  the  skies  instead 
of  the  highways.  Leaving  on  an 
evening  flight.  Wednesday,  the 
IS,  they  arrived  at  1:00  a.m.  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  week  trying 
to  locate  their  tickets,  which  were 
being  held  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
for  them. 


Student,  government  undertakes 
many  programs  which  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing, nor  reach  conversation  at  the 
campus  level.  Hence,  students 
often  criticize  student  government 
for  inactivity,  when  the  contrary 
is  the  case. 

Student  government  in  the  past 
few  months,  as  head  or  the  stu- 
dent body,  has  presented  at  Christ- 
mas time  gifts  to  the  Cardinal, 
Sister  Ann  Bartholomew,  Sister 
Marie  of  the  Trinity,  Sister  Fran- 
cesca, Sister  Helen  Margaret; 
cards  to  the  faculty;  and  bouquets 
of  flowers  to  Sister  Alice  Gertrude, 
former  president.  Sister  Angela 
Elizabeth,  former  dean,  and  Sister 
Theresa  Regina,  former  dean  of 
studies. 

In  the  first  semester  student 
government  sent  letters  of  encour- 
agement to  Negro  students  inte- 
grating schools  of  New  Orleans. 
A letter  of  thanks  from  one  girl, 
Ruby  Nell  Bridges,  was  received 
as  a result  of  this  action. 

After  a six-hour  quest  for  tick- 
ets to  the  governor's  reception,  the 
inevitable  happened,  they  missed 
the  reception.  It  seems  the  only 
way  to  get  through  Washington 
traffic  was  to  tail  a fast 
ambulance.  They  didn’t  e' 
that  far.  Mary  Jane.  Kathy,  and 
a few  million  others  explored  all 
avenues  in  attempts  to  produce 
some  means  of  transportation. 

On©  Emmanuellte  went  to  the 
Washington  extravaganza  in  high 
style.  Mary  Lou  Kelleher  accom- 
panled  her  sister  Jane,  a senior 
at  Mary cliff  Academy,  Winchester. 
Jane  was  winner  of  the  Boston 
Traveler  “If  I were  President” 
contest. 

Their  trip  wns  climaxed  by 
meetings  with  Mrs.  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  and  with  Bob  Kennedy 
and  his  wife.  Ironically,  at  the 
site  of  the  inauguaratlon  cere- 
monies they  met  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nixon. 


moving 


NFCCS  introduced  this  program 
last  year  for  the  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  holidays.  The  response 
was  significant,  and  the  results 
satisfying. 

Encouraged  by  this  success, 
NFCCS  is  conducting  the  program 
on  a wider  scale  this  year.  Stu- 
dents may  invite  foreign  students 
to  their  home  any  weekend  for 
Sunday  dinner  or  for  a Saturday 
afternoon. 

Many  Emmanuelites  have  done 
just  that.  Some  have  even  included 
their  guests  in  family  excursions. 
Lucy  Tribble  '64.  for  example,  in- 
vited a foreign  student  to  join  the 
family  in  a weekend  of  skiing  at 
her  New  Hampshire  home. 

Other  girls  have  surprised  their 
visitors  with  meals  such  as  they 
had  in  their  own  countries.  One 
of  these,  Euphrazia  Pinaccliio  '61 
and  her  family  served  a delicious 
Italian  dinner. 

One  guest  who  called  Maureen 
Martin  to  describe  his  visit  be- 
came so  enthused  about  the  dinner 
that  he  burst  into  rapid  Italian. 
(Maureen  said  she  got  the  idea, 
though.) 

Maureen  reports  that  foreign 
students  are  usually  delighted  with 
invitations  to  visit  American  fam- 
ilies. First,  of  course,  they  are  just 
happy  to  be  in  a real  home  again 
with  a spirit  not  unlike  that  of 
their  own.  Secondly,  they  are 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  discover  what  America  (and 
Americans)  are  really  like.  They 
know  that  the  family  holds  the 
key  to  the  culture  and  that  only 
within  the  family  circle  does  one 
discover  what  people  really  be- 
lieve. 

Hospitality,  of  course,  is  never 
a one-sided  affair.  There  awe  also 
advantages  for  the  family.  Many 
girls  express  amazement  nt  some 
statements  of  their  gnests  which 
contradict  deep-rooted,  but  false 
notions  of  their  cultures  often  held 
by  Americans. 

Alumna  Begins 
New  Position 

Mary  Brophy,  an  Emmanuel 
alumna,  recently  received  the 
honor  of  being  chosen  by  the  Na- 
tional Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion to  evaluate  the  methods  of 
teaching  French  and  Spanish  on 
the  elementary  school  level 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Since  her  graduation  from  Em- 
manuel in  195G,  Mary  has  been 
teaching  both  French  and  Spanish, 
which  she  majored  and  minored 
respectively  during  her  college 

In  1967.  she  was  instrumental  in 
reviving  the  methods  course  of 
teaching  elementary  French  at 
Emmanuel.  She  is  currently  asso- 
ciated with  the  public  school  sys- 
tem in  Westwood,  Massachusetts. 
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Biology  Students  Pursue  Cancer  Research ; 
Study  Early  Stages  oj  Cancerous  Tissues 


l,j  .Mary  Dockett 

Important  and  intensive  cancer  research  Is  currently  being  carried 
on  by  students  in  the  Entmauel  College  biology  department  In  con 
junction  with  the  Jimmy  Pond  Foundation.  Maria  Plralno  Lily  Moo- 
young.  Mane  Gillespie,  and  Lynotte  Leo-Sang.  biology  majors  are  now 
engaged  in  cancer  research  with  Chinese  hamsters. 

Sister  Mary  Frances,  director  of  the  research  group,  has  a compre- 
hensive background  In  cancer  research.  In  1950.  she  worked  with  the 
late  Dr.  Brenton  Reid  Lutz,  and  Dr.  Donald  I.  Patt  at  Boston  University 
and  participated  in  a great  deal  of  pioneer  work  in  the  use  of  the  ham- 
ster cheek  pouch  for  the  development  of  experimental  tumors. 

In  view  of  her  experience,  the  University,  with  full  tuition  schol- 
growth  of  the  tissue  culture  meth- 
odology training  program  was  a 
natural  developement  of  her  inter- 
est in  cytogenetics  and  in  the  can- 
cer research  program. 

Maria  Piraino,  ’61,  is  the  senior 
research  student,  having  been  ac- 
tive in  ths  work  for  two  years  at 
Emmanuel  and  at  the  Jimmy  Fund, 
originally  under  a research  grant 
from  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

In  recognition  of  her  superior 
work.  Miss  Piraino  was  recently 
notified  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  that  she  hus  been 
awarded  an  assistantship  in  the 
biology  department  of  Tulane 


arship,  in  order  to  continue  her 
training. 

Also  participating  in  the  project 
is  Lily  Moo-Young,  senior  biology 
student  and  president  of  the  Em- 
manuel branch  of  Tri  Beta,  the 
biology  honor  society. 

Juniors  engaged  in  this  research 
work  are  Marie  Gillespie  and  Lyn- 
ette  Lee-Sang.  These  girls  are  also 
biology  majors  with  the  three  year 
chemistry  program  designed  for 
those  interested  in  pursuing  a ca- 
reer in  research.  Currently,  plans 
are  being  formulated  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  tissue  culture 
methodology  training  program  at 
Emmanuel  in  co-operation  with  Dr. 


Yerganian  of  the  Children's  Cnn- 
cer  Research  Center  of  the  Jimmy 
Fund  Foundation. 

Tin-  object  of  the  project  at  Em- 
manuel Is  the  study  of  the  early 
changes  from  normal  to  cancerous 
tissues  in  the  fibroblasts  of  the 
Chinese  humpster.  The  hnmpsters 
are  injected  with  methylcholan- 
thane  to  induce  tumors.  In  order 
to  study  the  cells,  these  tumors 
are  removed  before  they  develop 
into  solid  tumors. 

Two  new  activators  of  tumor 
production  are  now  under  study 
here  at  Emmanuel:  phloretln  and 
kinetin.  In  the  past  these  com- 
pounds were  used  primarily  for 
plant  and  experimentation.  The 
Emmanuel  group  was  one  of  the 
first  to  experiment  with  these 
compounds  in  the  Chinese  hnnip- 
ster. 

The  results  of  the  experimental 
work  at  Emmanuel  will  be  pre- 
sented at  the  biennial  meeting  of 
Tri  Beta  at  Drew  University  in 
New  Jersey  on  March  24.  at  which 
papers  and  research  projects  will 
be  presented. 


Father  Haas  Reevaluates  U.S. 
Cultural  Facilities  Favorably 


Physical  Education  Department  Integrates 
Courses  Iuto  Scholastic  Area  of  Curriculum 


by  Mnry-Jnne  Sullivan  mid 
Rosemary  Connors 

Mrs.  Anne  Constantinides  and 
Miss  Patricia  Crowe,  members  of 
the  physical  education  department, 
have  initiated  a program  of  inte- 
grating physical  education  and 
modern  dance  into  the  Emmanuel 
curriculum. 

Mrs.  Constantinides  is  a Phi 
Bela  Kappa  from  the  City  College 
of  New  York  where  she  majored  in 
the  social  sciences.  Before  teach- 
ing modern  dance,  Mrs.  Constan- 
linides  taught  in  a nursery  school 
and  was  social  investigator  for  the 
City  of  New  York.  Her  major 
dauce  training  was  at  the  Martha 
Graham  School  of  Dance  in  New 
York.  She  has  also  studied  with 
Merce  Cunningham  and  Jean  Erd- 
man.  contemporary  artists  of  the 
dance. 

Mrs.  Constantinides  regards  the 
study  of  dance  on  the  college  level 
not  only  as  a physical  activity, 
but  also  as  a fine  art.  Her  pro- 
gram at  Emmanuel  includes  the 
European  folk  dance  as  well  as 
the  American  square  dance.  After 
teaching  the  basic  waltz,  polka, 
and  schottische  steps,  she  leads 
the  students  into  the  development 
of  form. 

Modern  dance  is  begun  with  the 
basic  techniques  of  limbering  and 
strengthening  exercises.  The  stu- 
dents learn  then  to  perform  com- 
positions and  improvisations  using 
rhythmical,  dramatic,  or  spacial 
themes. 

Mrs.  Constantinides  commented 
that  "dance  can  give  to  the  un- 
professional an  appreciation  of 
movement  for  its  own  sake  and 
the  development  of  a sense  of  form 
which  can  be  applied  in  the  other 
arts,  especially  that  of  music  and 
painting.”  Through  a study  of 
dance  as  an  art  she  hopes  to  de- 
velop the  critical  sense  of  her  stu- 
dents and  to  develop  a sense  of 
laste,  as  well  as  interest  in  the 
Dancer's  Theatre. 

Miss  Patricia  Crowe  Is  a 1960 
graduate  of  Sargent  College  of 
Boston  University  where  she  ma- 
jored in  physical  education. 

Although  interested  in  all 
sports.  Miss  Crowe  finds  her 
strongest  interest  in  skiing  and 
outside  of  sports,  in  singing. 

She  commented  on  the  extensive 
function  of  a physical  education 
Program  in  liberal  arts  college. 
Besides  providing  a relaxed  at- 
mosphere, it  provides  a release 
from  tension  in  scholastic  activ- 
ities. "Physical  education  provides 
an  opportunity  for  student  co-op- 


eration because  playing  has  a fall- 
back on  other  things." 

Most  students  express  a great 
interest  in  tennis,  with  basketball 
and  social  dancing  also  popular. 
Miss  Crowe  commented  that  al- 
though team  sports  are  good,  the 
individual  sports  are  most  impor- 


Miss  Crowe  is  working  towards 
the  formation  of  teams  in  bowling 
and  swimming.  As  a result  of 
these  efforts.  Emmanuel  plnced 
third  in  a swim  meet  held  at 
Brandeis  University  earlier  this 
season.  Miss  Crowe  also  partici- 
pated in  a ski  weekend  held  for 
the  students  at  North  Conway. 


by  Rev.  William  P.  linns,  O.I*. 

(Father  Haas,  formerly  a pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Emmnuel. 
is  doing  doctoral  icork  in  phil- 
osophy at  Freiburg,  Switzerland.) 

Four  months  in  Europe  doos  not 
make  anyone  an  expert,  especially 
with  political  and  cultural  affairs 
in  such  a mess.  I must  say,  how- 
ever. that  these  few  months  have 
opened  my  eyes,  not  so  much  to 
new  things,  ns  to  the  value  of 
those  things  that  have  grown  too 
familiar. 

Never  much  of  a flag-waver,  I 
now  appreciate  the  soundness  and 
stability  of  our  American  demo- 
cratic society  in  comparison  with 
the  uneasy  social  milieu  of  Europe. 

I have  heard  our  government 
called  "bourgeois."  "Indifferent.” 
"pragmatic,"  and  "immature."  Per- 
haps the  best  adjective  Is  PEACE- 
FUL, a word  Ill-understood  by  our 
critics. 

A facet  of  American  life  which 
I have  been  forced  to  re-evnliintjo 

WHO'S  WHO 
(Continued  from  Pngo  1) 

Kathleen  McEnuney,  senior  class 
secretary  and  freshman  and  junior 
class  vice-president,  participated 
in  the  debating  society,  dramatic 
society,  foreign  missions  society, 
and  historical  and  liternry  soci- 
eties. 

Patricia  McLaughlin,  editor-in- 
chief  of  Epilogue  and  Junior  rep- 
resentative to  student  government, 
was  active  in  the  literary  socloty. 
modern  language  club,  and  the 
musical  socloty. 


Informal  Discussion  Group  Meets  Weekly  To 
Broaden  Intellectual  Horizons  of  Students 


Mr.  Philip  fash  < 
fashin,  Eleanor  : 


‘plains  complexities  of  historical  slgnlfhtanec 
exton  listen  intently. 


while  students,  Ellen  Mahoney,  Barbara 


by  Eleanor  Vander  Haegen 

A new  element  has  been  added  to  the  mid-afternoon 
exodus  to  the  cafeteria.  Along  with  those  seeking  a snack 
between  classes,  a small  group  on  Wednesdays  at  2:30 
seeks  something  different. 

St.  Clair’s  is  not  supplying  the  product.  Mr.  Philip 
Cash  of  the  history  department  leads  a current  events  dis- 
cussion group  at  one  of  the  cafeteria  tables. 

These  discussions  originated  when  a few  seniors  ap- 
proached Mr.  Cash  in  October  and  asked  if  he  would  be 
willing  to  lead  such  a group.  These  girls,  mostly  history 
majors,  desired  an  informal  atmosphere  and  an  opportun- 
ity to  apply  their  historical  background  to  immediate  hap- 
penings. They  also  hoped  to  keep  up  their  perspectives 
in  art  and  literature. 


Mr.  Cash  agreed  to  lead  the 
group  if  at  least  ten  members 
could  be  gathered. 

Ea'ch  week.  Mr.  Cash  notes  a 
few  articles  in  the  Sunday  New 
York  Times  that  are  valuable  to 
the  student  of  current  affairs. 
These  articles,  chiefly  from  the 
magazine  section,  extend  to  the 
drama,  business,  and  book  review 

Attcndanno  at  the  discussions 
varies.  Usually  from  ten  to  1C  girls 
may  be  seen  sented  at  the  table 
with  a Times  and  a cup  of  coffee 
before  them. 


The  reasons  for  attendance  are 
also  varied.  There  are  those  stu- 
dents who  do  not  take  a history 
course  because  of  a schedule  con- 
flict and  those  who  have  taken  the 
current  events  course  and  wish  to 
continue  In  this  area. 

A recent  discussion  demonstrat- 
ed the  scope  of  the  subject  matter. 
The  group  examined  the  changes 
in  the  House  rules  committee  and 
their  effect  on  the  passage  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  proposals.  The 
fact  that  control  of  House  com- 
mittees usually  remains  in  the 
hands  of  Southern  congressmen 


because  of  their  seniority  was  also 
brought  out. 

Then  the  focuB  shifted  to  Brazil, 
Its  now  administration  and  the 
problems  It  faces  in  improving  Its 
economy. 

Mr.  Cush  admitted  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  length  of  time  that 
tile  discussion  groups  have  con- 
tinued, as  well  as  the  uvldnoss 
with  which  (lie  students  read  the 
Times. 

He  stated  that  he  has  noticed 
that  Emmanuelltes  have  an  in- 
creasing Interest  In  the  world 
around  them,  in  testimony  to  his 
belief  that  part  of  the  life  of  the 
college  student  should  Increase 
their  intellectual  horizons. 


STARLITE  SHOP,  INC. 

Casual  and  dressy  separates 
274  Brookline  Avenue 
Brooklino,  Mass. 


Is  our  cultural  awareness.  It  Is 
n mistake  to  equate  culture  and 
antiquity.  The  monuments  of  the 
past  are  the  symbols  of  h culture 
that  on  tie  existed;  they  prove  noth- 
ing about  the  present. 

When  we  appraise  our  own  cul- 
tural life  as  a living  and  growing 
phenomenon,  we  might  bo  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Amoricuns  are 
as  vital  in  the  arts  and  In  sound 
philosophy,  to  say  nothing  of  sci- 
ence. as  any  people  In  the  world. 

All  my  life  I have  boon  a haunt- 
er of  musoums,  mostly  bocauso 
they  are  freo  and  my  family  could 
not  afford  much  ontertalumont. 
Thus  far.  I have  visited  every  mu- 
seum I could  find  from  New  York 
to  Chicugo  and,  now  in  Europe, 
at  least,  all  in  Paris  and  a few  in 
oilier  cities. 

t have  scon  none  to  surpass  the 
Boston  Museum  and  the  Metropol- 
itan In  New  York  for  the  excel- 
lence of  their  collections,  the  In- 
telligent manner  of  exhibiting  and 
the  Interest  of  the  viewers. 

One  example:  tlioro  are  more 
and  bettor  Rodin  pieces  tn  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  than  In  the 
Rodin  Museum  In  Paris,  wliloli  is 
dirty  find  poorly  lighted.  The 
Louvro  ItBolf  loaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Many  more  comparisons 
could  be  made. 

The  owner  of  a small  Paris  gal- 
lery told  mo  recently  that  at  pres- 
ent tlioro  are  over  6,000  palntors 
in  Paris,  all  imitating  each  other 
In  the  nuid  search  for  something 
now.  I wonder  if  suoli  a situation 
exlBts  In  our  many  excellent  In- 
stitutes In  all  lnrge  American 
cities. 

As  soon  as  I arrived  In  Swit- 
zerland I bought  a good  sucoud- 
liund  radio,  hoping  Lo  hear  plenty 
of  fine  music  from  France.  Italy 
and  Gormany.  What  a disappoint- 
ment! I hear  more  rock  and  roll 
than  I ever  licnrd  In  the  Stntos. 
Tile  only  thing  worse  than  Invent- 
ing such  "music"  Is  to  borrow  It 
without  even  translating  the 
words, 

choice 

FM  stations  which 
finest  music  one 
This  Indicates 


Comparisons  are  odious,  but 
nonetheless  necessary,  I trust  that 
tills  brief  comparison  stimulates 
you  to  open  your  oyoH  to  the  cul- 
tural possibilities  at  your  doorstop. 


For  Your  Lenten  Convenlcnci 
Dully  Masses  at  R : 1 and  12:01 


ST.  CLAIR'S 
FOOD  SERVICE 

operating 

EMMANUEL  COLLEGE 
DINING  HALL 
169  High  Street 
HA  6-0113 


COLLEGE  PHARMACY 
INC. 

266  Brookline  Avenue 
Where  you  Bought  That 
Studio  Card" 
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Boston  Beat  - 


Focus  Tours  Town 

by  Betty  Doherty 

LECTURES 

Christian  art  Is  the  topic  of 
Miss  Dorothy  Adlow's  lecture  at 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  on  Tues., 
Feb.  28,  at  8 p.m. 

PLAYS  AND  FILMS 
Lorner  and  Loewe's  musical  My 
Fair  Lady  based  on  Shaw's  Pyg- 
malion Is  currently  playing  at  the 
Shuherl  Theatre.  The  east  Includes 
Michael  Evans,  Caroline  Dixon, 
and  Charles  Victor.  My  Fair  Lady 
will  be  playing  In  Boston  until 
May. 

Mary,  Mary,  a new  comedy  by 
Jean  Kerr  features  Betsy  von 
Furstenbcrg  and  John  Cromwell. 
It  Is  playing  at  the  Wilbur  The- 
atre through  March  6. 

Once  Upon  a Mnlfress  at  the 
Colonial  Theater  Feb.  28  through 
Mar.  11  stars  Dody  Goodman  and 
Buster  Kenton.  This  musical  Is 
bused  on  the  fairy  tale  The  Prln- 
ceNN  and  the  Pea. 

Far  Country  at  the  Wilbur  The- 
atre for  two  weeks  beginning  Mar. 

0 Is  a new  play  based  on  the  life 
of  Sigmund  Freud  centering  on 
his  first  ense  using  psychoanaly- 
sis. 

EXHIBITS 

Now  England  Mutual  Hall  Is  the 
scene  of  The  Catholic  Book  Fair, 
Fob.  26. 

Because  of  the  great  public  In- 
terest In  the  museum's  current  ex- 
hibit, the  French  film  Modigliani 
of  .Montparnasse  will  be  shown 
twice  dally  — 2:30  and  8:30  p.m. 
Tuesdays  through  Saturdays. 

SHOWS 

Shlpstads  and  Johnson’s  Ice 
Follies  Is  at  Boston  Garden  thru 
Fob.  20. 

The  Fifth  Annual  New  England 
Boat  Show  Is  being  offered  to  the 
public  through  Feb.  25  at  Boston's 
Commonwealth  Armory. 

The  next  attraction  at  the  Ar- 
mory will  bo  a Travel  Show  spon- 
sored by  The  Herald  Traveler, 
Mar.  1 through  7. 

MUSIC 

Fob.  2-1,  25,  and  2S  are  the  dates 
set  for  the  open  rehearsals  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ut 
Symphony  Hall. 

Tho  Chorus  Pro  3Iuslen,  a non- 
profit organization  celebrating  Its 
11th  year,  will  be  featured  at  Sym- 
phony I-Inll  with  the  Cambridge 
Festival  Orchestra  Mar.  11  per- 
forming Bach’s  St.  Matthew's  Pas- 
sion. 

M.I.T.  Kresgo  Auditorium  Is  the 
site  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Columbus  Boycliolr,  Sunday,  Feb. 

26  at  3:00  p.m. 

Tho  world  famous  Ohernklrchcn 
Children's  Choir  will  appear  In 
Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday  nfter- 
noon.  Mar.  5. 

Tickets  are  now  available  for 
the  appearance  of  the  Internation- 
ally famous  pianist,  Glenn  Gould 
at  Symphony  Hall  on  Mar.  12,  He 
appears  In  connection  with  the 
Boston  University  celebrity  series. 
SPORTS 

Basketball 

B.C.  vs.  B.U.  at  B.C.  Feb.  21 
B.C.  vs.  Providence  at  B.C. 

Feb.  25 
Feb.  27 
t Hnrvnrd 
Fob.  24 
; Hnrvnrd 
Feb.  26 

Fob.  26 

N.U.  vs.  Const  Guard  Acad,  nt  N.U. 

Fob.  26 

Tufts  vs.  Amherst  at  Tufts 

Feb.  25 

Hockey 

B.C.  vs.  B.U.  nt  B.C.  Fob.  22 
Hnrvnrd  vs.  Brown  at  Hnrvnrd 

Feb  22 

Harvard  vs,  Yale  nt  Hnrvnrd 

Feb.  26 

Harvard  vs.  Princeton  at  Harvard 
Feb.  28 

M.I.T.  vs.  Conn,  at  M.I.T. 

Fob.  22 


- Netvs  Briefs  ■ 


Meet  the  varsity!  Front  row:  Mary  Whalen,  Ruth  Connolly,  Capt.  Margaret  Hurley,  Carol  Mueller,  Mau- 
reen Owens.  Back  row  : Karen  Fernehees,  Rita  Gnrunt,  Sue  Hatch,  NItfkl  D’Amato,  Terry  Bowes,  Althea  Buck- 
ley,  and  Naomi  Rousseau. 

Basketball  Season  Begins  at  Boston  Stale; 
Etnmanel  Varsity  anti  J.V.  Suffer  Defeat 


Emmanuel  College  varsity  and 
junior  varsity  played  their  first 
competitive  games  Feb.  2 against 
Boston  State  Teachers.  The  var- 
sity score  was  32-30  in  favor  of 
Boston  State.  The  Junior  varsity 
score  was  27-24  in  favor  of  Boston 
State.  Although  Emmanuel  suffer- 
ed defeat,  both  games  were  ex- 
citing and  well  played. 

At  the  end  of  the  J.  v.  game, 
the  score  was  somewhat  confused. 
Most  of  the  basketball  fans  were 


was  ahead.  After  the  officials  had 
checked  the  scorers  book,  the  final 
score  was  ascertained  as  27-24. 

The  varsity  game  was  a thriller 
with  the  score  being  either  tied 
or  with  a two  or  three  point  dif- 
ference. The  varsity  scored  17  of 
their  30  points  in  the  second  half. 
Rita  Gnrant  was  high  scorer  with 
17  points. 

There  will  be  a Sports  Day  held 
Boston  State  Teachers  In 


under  the  impression  that  the  March,  the  exact  date 
score  was  tied  or  that  Emmanuel  nounced.  Emmanuel  will  partici- 

College  Clubs  Bring  Cheer; 
Focus  Issues  Merit  Awards 


The  Business  Department,  Public 
Relations  staff,  and  Focus  staff 
held  their  annual  party  for  120 
women  at  the  Walter  E.  Fernald 
State  School  in  Waverly  on  Feb. 
14. 

The  theme  of  the  party  was  Val- 
entine’s Day  and  the  girls  pre- 
sented each  of  the  women  with 
fancy  old-fashioned  corsages  of 
red  ribbon  and  lace.  Gifts  of  toilet 
articles  and  notions  were  wrapped 
In  plastic  totes  and  given  out. 

After  the  entertainment  and  a 
community  sing,  the  students  serv- 
ed ice  cream,  cookies,  and  candy. 

The  Focus  staff  held  its  annual 
coffee  hour  in  the  Ellzubeth  Logan 
Lounge  on  Feb.  7.  The  occasion 
welcomed  the  new  members  and 
bid  farewell  to  the  seniors. 


AVso  at  this  time,  Focus  awards 
we/e  given  to  reporters  who  have 
df/ne  more  than  the  minimum  re- 
quirements of  attending  staff 
meetings,  checking  their  beats,  and 
turning  in  their  stories.  Members 
of  the  I960  staff  who  received  gold 
awards  for  exceptional  work  were: 
Maryanne  Cell!,  Clare  Mahan.  Mary 
Lou  Murphy,  Patricia  McIntyre, 
and  Grace  Torrisi. 

Those  who  received  red  awards 
for  excellent  work  were:  Lorraine 
Calise  and  Rosemary  Connors. 

Those  who  received  blue  awards 
for  above-average  work  were: 
Maureen  Baxter.  Phyllis  Buckley, 
Mary  Dockett,  Elizabeth  Doherty, 
Gloria  Fuchs,  Barbara  Hickey. 
Patricia  Murphy,  Dorothy  Sousa, 
Eleanor  Vander  Haegen. 


n?t 


Elizabeth  Dolan 
*02  fingers  her 
ring  received 
from  her  mother 
Dorothy  Harring- 
ton Dolan  *31. 


M.I.T.  i 


N.H.  i 


M.I.T, 


Seniors  and  Alumna  Bestow 
Rings  to  Juniors  on  Ring  Day 


All  the  excitement 
climax  on  Feb.  9,  when  the  juniors 
received  their  class  rings.  The 
second  semester  class  officers, 
first  semester  class  president  and 
student  government  officers  pre- 
ceded the  class  in  the  processional 
to  tho  auditorium. 

Seniors  and  guest  alumna  of  the 
college  presented  the  rings  to  the 
Juniors  after  they  were  blessed. 
Following  a sermon  by  Rev.  George 
Concordia  O.P.  and  benediction  by 


Rev.  Alfred  Q.  Lister  O.P., 
ception  was  held  in  the  Blue  and 
Gold  Lounge,  sponsored  by  the 
sophomores. 

The  class  ring  carries  with  it 
a specinl  trndition:  when  it  is  worn 
in  the  undergraduate  years,  the 
class  numerals  face  the  wearer, 
showing  loyalty  to  class:  at  gradu- 
ation. the  seal  faces  the  wearer, 
showing  that  the  first  loyalty  is 
then  to  the  college. 


pate  in  the  volleyball  tournament. 

Members  of  the  basketball  team 
chosen  from  the  January  tryouts, 
are:  varsity-Capt.  Peggy  Hurley, 
Terry  Bowes,  Althea  Buckley, 
Ruth  Connolly,  Nick!  D'Amato, 
Karen  Fernekees,  Rita  Grant,  Sue 
Hatch,  Carol  Mueller,  Maureen 
Owens,  Naomi  Rousseau,  Mary 
Whalen:  junior  varsity-Capt.  Ann 
Bailey,  Mary  Breen,  Kit  Donahue, 
Jean  Frova,  Hazel  Gallant,  Marcia 
Gingrow,  Barbara  Lebedzinski, 
Mary  Mason,  Alicia  Scully,  Elin 
Sullivan,  Patricia  Sullivan. 

A bowling  league  wil  be  organ- 
ized during  March.  It  is  hoped 
that  enough  students  will  parti- 
cipate to  form  competitive  teams. 

A.A.  Skis  At 
Conway,  N.H. 

On  Feb.  3,  26  members  of  the 
Emmanuel  Athletic  Association 
embarked  by  bus  for  a weekend  of 
skiing  at  Cranmore  Mt.  in  North 
Conway,  N.H.  Miss  Patricia  Crowe, 
physical  education  instructor  and 
faculty  advisor  of  A.  A.  and  Miss 
Blanche  Wagonis,  school  nurse, 
accompanied  the  group. 

Over  the  weekend  the  girls 
stayed  at  Winwood  Manor  Ski 
Lodge.  Group  entertainment  was 
a part  of  the  evening  activities  at 
the  Lodge. 

At  Cranmore  Mt.  there  were  fa- 
cilities for  the  beginner  and  the 
expert  skiers.  Ski  lifts  and  mobile 
carts  transported  the  girls  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain  and  ski  in- 
structors assisted  in  descending 
the  slopes.  Girls  who  did  not  have 
their  own  ski  equipment  were 
able  to  rent  skis  and  boots  at  the 
Lodge.  Skating  and  tobogganing 
were  also  available. 

Ring  Dance  Held 
At  Fens  gate  Hotel 

On  Feb.  10,  the  junior  class 
joyed  a memorable  evening  of 
dancing  at  the  beautiful  Casino-. 
the-Charles  of  the  Hotel  Fensgate 
The  reason  for  this  gala  was  th 
celebration  of  the  juniors'  receiv 
ing  their  class  rings  on  the  pre 
vious  day. 

Harry  Marcliard’s  Orchestra  pro- 
vided the  music  for  the  dance 
which  was  held  from  8 to  12.  In- 
vited guests  included  the  faculty 
and  the  student  body. 

Silver  charms  inscribed  with  the 
words.  “Ring  Dance, 
sented  ns  favors. 

Chairman  of  the  event  was  Na- 
omi Rousseau.  The  committee 
members  assisting  her  wore:  Ann 
Masseno.  Ann  Marie  McMellen. 
Emily  Phelan,  and  Nona  Redding. 
Valerie  Binder  and  Christine  Su- 
ehecki  were  in  charge  of  decora- 


pre- 


The  Bride  is  Peggy  Ann  (Breen)  Fakone. 


Focus  Tours  Campus 

The  Freshman  class  will  hold 
its  traditional  pizza  party  after  the 
Regis  vs.  Emmanuel  basketball 
game  on  March  14. 

“Caviare  to  the  General",  a pro- 
gram of  classic  excerpts  from  the 
works  of  William  Shakespeare,  will 
be  presented  by  Mayo  Loizeaux 
and  Richard  Gray  at  Emmanuel 
March  6 at  8 p.m.  Admission  will 
be  free. 

On  Feb.  18,  the  New  England 
region  of  N.F.C.C.S.  held  its 
ter  council  at  Emmanuel.  The 
workshop  for  the  day  centered 
upon  the  following  topics:  aca- 
demic workshop:  national  educa- 
tion act:  the  point  four  youth  core 
which  is  Pope  John's  plan  to  send 
lay  apostles  to  South  America  in 
teams  of  two  for  two  years  to  work 
among  the  population. 

The  literary  society  held  a < 
bined  assembly  on  Feb.  9 consist- 
ing of  fine  arts,  literary,  and  musi- 
cal societies.  The  panel  topic  was 
"Religious  Themes  in  Contempor- 
ary Idiom."  Sister  Mary  Joyce. 
S.N.D.,  spoke  on  Dryden's  Hymn. 
Judith  Beaulieu  '62,  an  art  major, 
spoke  on  modern  religious  artists. 
Mary  Harrington  '61,  an  English 
major,  spoke  on  the  poems  1954- 
1956  of  Robert  Penn  Warren. 

The  1961  Epilogue  officers  are. 
editor-in-chief,  Susan  Dewey:  as- 
sociate editor,  Virginia  Griffin: 
business,  Virginia  Stebbins;  ad- 
vertising manager,  Brenda  Don- 
lan;  circulation  editor,  Ann  Di- 
Blasio;  sr.  co-ordinator,  Roberta 
Higgins:  photography  co-editors, 
Barbara  McEnaney,  Patricia  L. 
Curran:  art  co-editors,  Valerie 
Binder,  Judith  Beaulieu;  staff, 
Kathryn  Dougherty,  Christine  Mc- 
Kenna, Louise  Murphy. 

The  annual  senior  retreat  was 
conducted  by  Rev.  Thomas  Reddy, 
O.M.I.  from  Feb.  17  to  19.  Father 
Reddy,  editor  of  The  Oblate  World, 
is  well  known  on  the  Emmanuel 
campus. 

Public  Relations  officers  for  1961 
are:  chairman,  Barbara  McNeil: 
librarian,  Joan  Mullin;  photo- 
graphy chairman.  Anita  Saia:  art 
chairman,  Louise  Doherty. 

A Talent  Show  will  be  held  Feb. 
28,  contributions  of  which  aid  the 
Student  Welfare  Fund  for  foreign 
students  and  students  who  can  not 
meet  college  expenses.  It  also  acts 
as  an  emergency  fund  for  all  stu- 
dents. 

The  acts  for  the  show  will  be: 
Carol  Thomas  duncing  to  “Me  and 
My  Shadow,”  a medley  of  songs 
by  Elinor  Bowes,  Anita  Giardullo, 
and  Victoria  Alexander:  a mono- 
logue by  Susan  Fleming:  Nancy 
Hanley  and  Wanda  Poczatek  danc- 
ing to  “My  Home  Town,"  a solo 
by  Marilyn  Telge  to  "On  the  Street 
Where  You  Live":  a majorette  per- 
formance by  Elaine  Felas  to  the 
"Colonel  Bogey  March." 

A sextet  consisting  of  Judy  O'- 
Brien, Barbara  Cashin,  Jackie 
Hingston,  Ann  Harrington,  Joyce 
Connell,  and  Maureen  Martin  sing- 
ing "Lullaby  in  Birdland,";  a mod- 
ern jazz  ballet  to  "Sentimental 
Journey"  by  Rosemary  Tipping 
and  Dottie  Redente:  Maura  Mutty 
singing  “Voi  Che  Sapele”  accom- 
panied by  Mary  Lou  Kelliher: 
Goofus  novelty  dance  by  Lucy 
Tribble. 

Also  performing  will  be  Mary 
Monahan  singing  "Summertime," 
accompanied  by  Joan  Papa;  a jazz 
ballet  to  “Blue  Prelude”  by  Ursula 
Harrington  and  Cathleen  Cronin; 
solo  by  Lorraine  Roy:  dance  by 
Marie  Monahan:  and  singing  by 
the  quartet  consisting  of  Kathleen 
O'Donnell,  Carol  Mueller,  Lynda 
Healey,  Naomi  Rossenu. 
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Top  Students  Merit  Mention 
In  First  Semester  Dean’s  List 


Sister  Marie  of  the  Trinity,  Aca- 
demic Dean,  announces  the  Dean's 
List  for  the  first  semester  of  the 
19G0-61  academic  year.  Students 
having  attained  recognition  for 
academic  excellence  are  those 
maintaining  an  average  of  SG  per 
cent  or  better.  The  following  are 
listed  according  to  their  position 
in  the  class. 

FIRST  HONORS 

Seniors  — Sister  Marie  Emman- 
uelle,  F.M.M.,  Sister  Mary  Edwin. 
S.M.S.M.,  Sister  Mary  Anne.  D.S.P.. 
Sister  Mary  Antanina,  F.M.M.,  Ellen 
O'Shea,  Maria  Piraino,  Ruth  Con- 
nolly. Mary  Morrison.  Mary  Mc- 
Nulty, Louise  Morante.  Laura 
D’Aloisio,  Patricia  McIntyre. 
Juniors  — Barbara  McNeil,  Mar- 
garet O'Keefe.  Susan  Dewey.  Mary 
Louise  Curran,  Barbara  Burns, 
Rosemary  Tipping,  Linnette  Lee 
Sang,  Mary  Anne  Mikulka,  Judith 
Parks,  Judith  Usis,  Sister  Mary 
Virginia.  D.S.P..  Susan  White,  Bar- 
bara Ardini,  Marion  Romano,  Joyce 
Collins,  Sister  Mary  Joseph,  S.N.D. 
Sophomores  — Sheila  McCarthy, 
Rose  Marie  Zoino,  Janet  Yamar- 
tino,  Annette  Morante.  Kathleen 
Fox,  Sister  Maria  Auxiliatrix, 
F.M.M.,  Veronica  Kelley,  Susan 
McCloskey,  Marie  Sullivan,  Bar- 
bara Byrne.  Maryellen  Cullinan, 
Nancy  Sullivan.  Joyce  Hallisey, 
Dorothy  Kibildis,  Priscilla  Neville, 
Barbara  Shea.  Ann  Luchini,  Patri- 
cia Callahan.  Mary  Ellen  Leith, 
Kathleen  McNulty. 

Freshmen  — Mary  Ann  McNiff, 
Elin  Sullivan,  Frances  Lawler, 
Mary  Ellen  Chisholm,  Donna  Per- 
row,  Patricia  Cross,  Catherine  Cos- 
tello. Mary  Veronica  Mason,  Doro- 
thy Hanrahan,  Teresa  Bowes,  Bar- 
bara Lissandri,  Karen  Vigeant, 
Norma  Jenckes,  Rosemary  Oliva. 

SECOND  HONORS 
Seniors  — Sister  Mary  Richarda, 
F.M.M.,  Andrea  Marze,  Helen  Al- 
exopoulos,  Rosemarie  Malik,  Lilia 
Curley,  Elizabeth  Lammens,  Ellen 
McCarthy.  Barbara  Hickey,  Ellen 
Reed,  Carol  Jones,  Eleanor  Sexton. 
Patricia  Bean,  Louise  Wadden, 
Maryann  Celli. 

Juniors  — Marie  D'Alessandro,  M. 
Pamela  Barry,  Judith  Collins,  Mary 
Irons,  Mother  Sallie  Staton,  R.C.E., 
Barbara  McEnaney,  Patricia  A. 
Curran,  Judith  Guilfoyle,  Mother 
•Mary  Ellen  O'Brien,  R.C.E.,  Patri- 
cia L.  Curran,  Joan  Coleman,  Joyce 
Connell.  Priscilla  Mullen,  Marianne 
McGuire,  Sister  Mary  Joyce,  S.N.D., 
Maureen  Marr,  Maria  DiBenedetto, 
Ruth  O'Donnell,  Judith  Mazza, 
Anne  DeAngelis.  Mary  Louis  Steb- 
bins,  Judith  Goldsberry,  Maureen 
Martin,  Mary  Anne  Cerella,  Mary 
Anne  Hartnett. 

Sophomores  — Theresa  Conroy, 
Jane  Groden,  Dolores  Malhowski, 


Murcia  Abdalla,  Donnah  Canavan, 
Mary  Dockett.  Kathleen  McNulty, 
Alary  Alice  Lynch,  Joanne  Per- 
rault.  Helen  Mandosa,  Marie  Kelley, 
Rosemary  Dunn,  Constance  McGil- 
lis,  Jeanine  Riette,  Lucia  DiBene- 
detto. Margaret  Fletcher,  Anne  Pel- 
legrino. Mary-Ellen  Murray,  Mar- 
garet Gudejko,  Jacqueline  Kilduff, 
Janice  Dooley,  Marie  Amshy,  Nan- 
cy Hanley.  Monica  McCarthy,  Joan 
Cross,  Marguerite  McGann,  Donna 
Giberti,  Margaret  McDonald,  Lou- 
ella  Caruso,  Mary  Ann  Nicosia, 
Veronica  Callahan,  Helen  Cote. 
Freshmen  — Mary  A.  O'Rourke. 
Marie  McLaughlin,  Linda  Dudovich, 
Yvette  Richard,  Pauline  Beaulieu, 
Margaret  Magee,  Marie  Ashe.  Mar- 
cia Nichols,  Diane  Allenberg,  Kath- 
erine Monaghan,  Mary  Ann  Mc- 
Carthy, Margaret  Maroney,  Patri- 
cia Ward,  Gail  Mulvihill,  Barbara 
Caporale,  Marie  Pazola,  Anne  Bel- 
son,  Nancy  McAuliffe,  Elaine  Crim- 
mins,  Sandra  Dnmico,  Anna  Saia, 
Elaine  Felos,  Patricia  Flynn,  Anne 
SantacrosB,  Elsa  Nyberg,  Mary 
Sousa,  Winifred  Welch,  Josephine 
D'Agostino,  Mary  Eileen  McLaugh- 
lin, Rita  O'Brien,  Lucy  Tribble, 
Joanne  Wall. 

Clubs  Plan  for 
Active  Spring 

The  cast  of  “One  With  The 
Flame”  has  been  invited  to  present 
the  play  at  Bishop  Stang  High 
School,  North  Dartmouth,  Mass, 
(date  to  be  announced). 

This  is  the  second  year  that  the 
dramatic  society  has  "gone  on  the 
road"  with  one  of  its  productions. 
Rehearsals  for  "One  With  The 
Flame”,  to  be  presented  April  23, 
at  the  John  Hancock  Hall,  are  held 
every  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

The  athletic  association  an 
nounces  Hint  a competitive  volley- 
ball tournament  will  be  held  on 
March  11,  at  Boston  State  College. 
Emmanuel  will  be  represented  by 
the  eight  girls  chosen  from  the  try- 
outs conducted  February  28. 

The  Boylaton  Bowlndrome  is  the 
site  for  those  Emmanuelites  Inter- 
ested in  howling.  Contact  Miss 
Crowe,  the  physical  education 
teacher,  for  further  information. 

Members  of  Tri  Beta,  the  honor- 
ary society  of  the  biology  depart- 
ment, are  planning  to  attend  a re- 
gional meeting  the  weekend  of 
March  24  at  Drew  University. 

At  4:30  this  afternoon,  the  bi- 
ology club  will  have  Dr.  Peter  Ber- 
man of  the  Children's  Medical 
Center  as  the  chief  speaker.  Dr. 
Berman  will  speak  on  the  advances 
made  In  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease of  epilepsy. 


Faculty  Gains 
Ne w Member, 
Mrs.  Morrison 

Emmanuel  welcomes  a new  mem- 
ber to  the  education  department, 
Mrs.  Coleman  Morrison.  Mrs.  Mor- 
rison lectures  one  hour  a week  in 
elementary  methods  and  is  the 
supervisor  for  elementary  practice 
teachers. 

Majoring  in  education,  she  did 
her  undergraduate  work  at  White- 
water  College  in  Wisconsin  and  re- 
ceived her  Master  of  Arts  in  Edu- 
cation from  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity in  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Morrison  also  studied  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  at 
Marquette  University  and  was  a 
teaching  fellow  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity for  two  years  while  doing  edu- 
cational research. 

From  1955  to  1D5S  Mrs.  Morrison 
lived  abroad  with  her  headquarters 
at  Frankfort,  Germany. 

Besides  teaching  at  Emmanuel, 
Mrs.  Morrison  lectures  ten  hours 
a week  at  Lesley  College,  does  re- 
search in  reading  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  Is  a private  tutor  at 
the  Judge  Baker  Clinic. 

In  whatever  spare  time  she  has, 
Mrs.  Morrison,  an  active  member 
of  the  Theater  Guild,  attends  the 
theater  and  reads  non-fiction,  es- 
pecially about  politics,  plays 
bridge,  and  travels. 

Seminar  Helps 
New  Teachers 

Second  semester  brought  to  the 
Emmanuel  campus  the  seminar  for 
senior  elementary  education  maj- 
ors. It  aims  to  aequuint  prospective 
teachers  with  some  of  the  current 
trends  in  the  elementary  school 
system. 

Topics  covered  to  date  have  in- 
cluded a comparative  study  of 
Japanese  education  presented  by 
Sister  St.  John  the  Baptist;  inter- 
personal relations  in  a complex 
world  by  Sister  Marie  Augusta;  and 
the  problems  of  the  administrator 
nnd  the  teacher  presented  by  Pa- 
tricia Marsh,  an  Emmanuel  grad- 
uate with  a doctorate  from  Har- 
vard. 

Future  discussions  will  cover 
areas  of  art,  drama,  music,  reading 
research,  speech  therapy,  modern 
languages  and  the  value  of  science. 

Two  weeks  prior  to  each  lecture, 
students  are  provided  with  a read- 
ing list  for  background  material. 
Each  is  expected  to  submit  a re- 
search paper  in  one  of  the  areas 
of  discussion. 

Highlights  of  the  course  include 
field  trips  to  the  Science  nnd  Chil- 
dren's Museums  nnd  to  n school 
system  where  the  tenm-teaclilng 


An  nrnliltnctnml  view  of  U.c  non  dormllorf,  St.  Ann's  Hnll.  t,  bo  built  on  tbu  Foni.nr  sbln  of  tho  urn,.,. us 
noxt  to  tbo  Administration  Building.  Construotlon  will  bogln  In  tho  slirtng. 


Sr.  Miriam  St.  John  To  Leave 
To  Teach  In  Japan  Next  Year 

In  conjuclion  with  her  appointment  to  u new  Junior  College. 
Koi-muehi  in  Hiroshima,  Japan.  Sr.  Miriam  St.  John  attended  the 
Washington  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
leges on  Tuesday.  February  28. 

Mr.  Wutanubc,  who  has  studied  the  Junior  College  system  in 
Japan,  addressed  the  conference.  At  the  close  of  the  conference 
on  March  3,  Sr.  Miriam  returned  to  Emmanuel  and  resumed  her 
present  schedule  in  the  English  department.  Sister’s  preparation 
has  also  included  studying  Japanese  at  Yale  University  during 
previous  summers. 


While  iu  Japan,  Sr.  Miriam  will 
adopt  the  customs  and  way  of  life 
of  the  country.  The  position  of 
the  missionary  in  such  a situa- 
tion. Sister  Mario  of  tho  Trinity 
explained,  is  to  "learn  the  culture 
of  a country  and  try  to  make  the 
people  understand  ours."  The  pol- 
icy is  one  of  mutual  respect,  not 
imposition. 

Sister  Mario  also  said  with  re- 
spect to  the  appointment,  that  she 
feels  Sister  Is  ndmlrnbly  suited  for 
this  kind  of  work  because  of  a deep 
understanding  of  students  and  be- 
cause she  has  helped  to  develop 
student-faculty  communication. 

Sister  commented  further,  "I  feel 
confident  that  Sister  Miriam  St. 
John  is  deeply  interested  In  Japan- 

Looking  for  a Job? 
Look  To  The  Gov't 

Summer  Jobs  paying  up  to  $360 
per  month  are  available  with  the 
Federul  government  If  you  act  im- 
mediately. 

A number  of  U.S.  Government 
agencies  have  Instituted  training 
programs  for  which  colloginns  are 
eligible.  Appointment  is  made  on 
a summer  basis. 

Interested  students  should  check 
with  the  nearest  Civil  Service  of- 
fice or  write  the  Commission  Head- 
quarters in  Washington  25.  D.C. 

Ask  for  the  booklet  "Opportuni- 
ties for  Student  Trnlnoos."  The 
booklet  is  distributed  free  of 


A World  Peace  Triduum  will 
be  held  Monday,  Tuesday,  nnd 
Wednesday  of  Holy  Week  to 
foster  awnreness  of  the  need  of 
God  in  world  nffalrs. 


approach  Is  in  operation. 

The  seminar  enables  the  students 
to  delve  more  deeply  into  fields  of 
educational  interest  nnd  awakens 
them  to  their  social  and  personal 
responsibility  as  teachers. 


esc  culture  nnd  cducutlonnl  vnlues 
and  In  exchanging  or  sharing  her 
views  of  America's  culture  nnd  edu- 
cational system." 

Sister  iMnrguorlte  Francis  will 
return  with  Sister  Miriam  to  Japan 
this  summer  nfter  n year  of  study 
In  the  United  States. 

Courses  Set 
For  Summer 

A Summer  Session  for  lay  nnd 
religious  women  will  ho  offered 
again  tills  year,  Juno  26  - August 
4. 

In  addition  to  a varloty  of  cours- 
es In  art,  biology,  chemistry,  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  history,  sovoral 
new  courses  are  offored. 

The  Russlun  Contur  has  added 
coursos  in  the  political  system  nnd 
law  of  tile  Soviet  Union  for  gradu- 
al r.  Mlclmel  Truro  of  Brown 
University  will  conduct  tho  courses 
for  graduate  credits.  They  will  he 
given  In  Kngllsli. 

A number  of  method  coursos, 
both  elementary  and  secondary, 
have  boon  added  tills  summer.  Sis- 
ter Therose  Julio  will  tench  a four 
credit  music  course,  Wagner  to  the 
Present. 

A six-credit  courso  In  Western 
Culture,  to  be  taught  by  Sr.  Anno 
Cyril  nnd  Sr.  Marie  Constance,  will 
also  be  offered. 

Of  special  interest  to  high  school 
students  is  a Journalism  workshop 
taught  by  Sister  Anno  Cyril  from 
Aug.  7 to  Aug.  18.  Tho  courHO  (non- 
accredlted)  Includes  writing,  tech- 
niques, organization  of  newspapers, 
nnd  field  trips. 

Basic  expenses  Includo  the  fol- 
lowing: Registration,  $5.00;  Tui- 
tion, $25.00  por  credit  ($12.G0  for 
religious);  nnd  Laboratory  Foo, 
$10.00. 

Additional  information  Is  avail- 
able from  the  Director  of  Sum- 
mer Session. 


Plans  Made  For  Easter  Trip 
To  New  York  and  Washington 


Emmanuel  will  be  well  repre- 
sented In  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton during  tho  Easter  hollduys. 
Father  Sypek  is  planning  u trip 
for  ills  sociology  students  during 
this  time. 

Although  the  trip  Is  taken  mainly 
for  educational  purposes,  the  group 
will  combine  education  with  plea- 
sure and  visit  many  points  of  In- 
terest 

The  train  will  leave  South  Sta- 
tion Easter  Monday  morning  and 
the  group  will  arrive  nt  the  Henry 
Hudson  Hotel  shortly  after  one 
o'clock. 

While  in  New  York  they  will  dine 
at  either  .Mother  Leone's  or  the 
Black  Bull  and  attend  a perform- 
ance at  Radio  City.  They  will  also 


be  free  to  visit  the  Museum  and 
Cloisters,  the  United  Nutlons,  and 
to  tukc  a tour  through  Greenwich 
Village,  the  Wohi  End  and  China- 

On  Wednesday  morning  the 
group  will  board  a train  from  Penn. 
Station  for  Washington  where  they 
will  Htuy  at  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel. 

In  Washington  they  will  attend 
Mass  at  llie  National  Shrine  and 
visit  Hie  Frunsdscun  Monastery. 
Tours  through  tho  White  House, 
Congress,  and  the  Senutc  are  also 
on  the  agenda. 

Friday  morning  the  group  will 
board  the  Federal  Express  for  Bos- 


7l Messe  Oblicje  . . . 

Two  weeks  ago  today.  Emmanuel  demonstrat- 
ed Christian  charity.  The  Talent  Show,  present- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  the  Student  Welfare  Fund, 
was  the  ideal  opportunity  to  fulfill  our  obliga- 
tion. Some  gave  of  their  talent,  and  they  are 
to  he  congratulated  for  their  fine  performances. 
All  gave  their  time,  interest  and  financial  aid, 
and  they  are  to  be  congratulated  also. 

In  terms  of  social  justice,  this  activity  was 
obligatory.  As  part  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
we  must  become  involved  in  the  improvement 
of  human  life.  At  Emmanuel,  this  improvement 
takes  the  form  of  supporting  the  Student  Wel- 
fare Fund;  thereby  helping  deserving  students 
to  receive  a college  education.  Human  need  is 
not  only  thousands  of  miles  away  in  the  under- 
developed countries  of  Africa,  although  it  cer- 
tainly is  there. 

Those  of  us  who  shall  never  bring  comfort 
to  the  victims  of  war.  those  of  us  who  shall 
never  see  the  innocent  suffer  misery  and  death, 
we  must  work  for  the  immediate  need  here  at 
home. 

It  is  not  very  romantic  or  adventurous  to  take 
part  in  a talent  show,  or  to  hem  layettes  for  the 
poor,  but  in  these  small  ways  we  fulfill  our 
obligation,  not  work  of  superogation.  meeting 
the  needs  of  others  here. 

0 Tempoia!  0 Tllo’ies! 

Recurring  periodically  is  the  question  of 
the  cut  system.  Students  discuss  this  controver- 
sial subject  over  a cup  of  coffee,  on  the  way  to 
the  smoker,  or  anywhere  a dissatisfied  group 
happens  to  he.  The  majority  seem  to  be  dis- 
content with  the  system  as  it  stands.  Yet,  we  do 
not  bring  the  issue  to  those  who  have  the  power 
to  resolve  it.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  situation 
and  determine  whether  or  not  improvement  is 
possible. 

Because  comparisons  arc  good,  we  have 
examined  the  student  handbooks  of  sixteen 
liberal  arts  colleges,  covering  an  area  from 
Maine  to  Pennsylvania,  in  order  to  learn  of 
other  viewpoints  on  attendance.  You  may  be 
surprised  to  learn  (as  was  the  writer!)  that  only 
two  colleges  published  non-compulsory  attend- 
ance. while  six  practiced  a system  similar  to 
ours,  and  seven  declined  comment. 

We  wonder  just  why  it  is  that  students  do 
not  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  administra- 
tion of  75  percent  of  the  colleges  reporting  a 
system.  Is  the  ruling  outdated? 

Is  it  not  possible,  perhaps  even  probable, 
that  the  system  established  for  the  students  of 
the  “roaring  twenties”  could  profit  from  re- 
evaluation  by  those  of  the  “conservative  six- 
ties?” Comparing  first  and  last  editions,  we 
noted  that  changes  have  been  made  in  almost 
every  other  section  of  college  handbooks.  Would 
it  not  be  feasible  to  re-think  the  attendance 
procedure  as  well? 

Let  us  look  at  the  following  modification. 
One  cut  per  two  credit  course  for  freshmen, 
since  the  step  from  high  school  to  college  is  a 
large  one;  unlimited  cuts  for  upperclassmen 
maintaining  a B average. 


In  the  Mailbag 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

To  tlic  Editor  of  Focus, 

As  a member  of  the  Junior  Class 
it  is  my  fondest  hope  that  at  the 
upcoming  Junior  Class  Day  As- 
sembly all  the  participating  classes 
will  demonstrate  the  same  fine 
spirit  that  they  did  at  this  year's 
Sophomore  Assembly.  We  have 
reached  a new  frontier  — let’s  not 
retreat! 

Originality  and  creativity  can 
and  should  operate  within  the 
bounds  of  tradition  and  propriety. 
We  have  proved  it  once  — let's  try 
it  again. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Patricia  Andrea  Curran 


Deadline  for  letters  to  the  editor 
for  the  April  issue  is  Friday, 
March  24,  at  4:30  p.m. 


Culture  in  Boston 

Science  Museums  Cater  To 
Levels  of  Expert  and  Laymen 


by  Itcrflm  Wilkinson 

Most  people  will  acclaim  Boston  as  a 
cultural  center,  citing  its  renowned  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  or  its  extensive  library  system. 
Few,  however,  realize  its  offerings  to  those 
who  possess  an  interest  in  the  field  of 
science. 

The  Ware  Collection  of  glnss  flowers  lo- 
cated at  the  Botanical  Museum  of  Harvard 
University  ranks  high  among  scientific  ex- 
hibits in  the  area. 

Total  credit  for  the  creation  of  this  col- 
lection is  due  to  Leopold  Blaschka  and  his 
son,  Rudolph.  Over  a period  of  almost 
seventy-five  years,  these  two  artist-natural- 
ists produced  specimens  illustrating  1G4 
families  of  flowering  plants. 

Secondary  parts  of  this  exhibit  contain 


such  things  as  models  showing  the  effect  of 
various  diseases  on  plant  life.  The  collec- 
tion was  officially  presented  to  the  Museum 
on  April  17.  1893,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Ware 
and  her  daughter,  Mary  Lee  Ware. 

Boston's  Museum  of  Science  has  among 
its  outstanding  features  daily  demonstra- 
tion of  scientific  phenomena,  geared  to  the 
level  of  the  layman.  The  Transparent 
Woman  is  a major  attraction.  The  relative 
simplicity  in  the  appearance  of  this  model 
is  due  to  long  efforts  and  intricate  planning 
on  the  part  of  skilled  anatomists. 

This  achievement  of  reducing  the  com- 
plexities of  a scientific  display  to  an  easily 
comprehensible  level  is  evident  in  all  of  the 
Museum’s  exhibitions. 


£uf>kemism  R.eti’iei 


FOCUS  lias  observed  that  freedom  of 
speccli  on  campus  is  negligible.  We  refer,  in 
particular,  to  the  content  and  lack  of  quantity 
of  letters  received  by  FOCUS. 

What  is  our  preference,  you  ask?  What  do 
we  want?  Wc  want  your  opinion  and  we  want 
it  to  come  from  your  hand  to  the  editor’s  desk, 
without  any  detours.  Wc  want  to  know  what 
is  on  your  mind  — directly  and  concisely,  with- 
out having  to  read  between  the  lines. 

We  want  you  to  be  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of  your  considered  viewpoint  on  any 
event,  on  or  off  campus,  expressed  either  in 
FOCUS  or  in  any  media  of  mass  communica- 
tion. We  will  respect  you  for  your  convictions. 


Think  it  over!  These  suggestions  attempt 
to  swing  the  pendulum  away  from  merely  nega- 
tive considerations  of  a system  which  involves 
all  of  us. 

Delegates  Promote 
Political  Awareness 

The  road  of  progress  at  Emmanuel  in  the  world 
affairs  is  being  paved  by  our  campus  representatives 
to  the  National  Federation  of  Catholic  College  Stu- 
dents and  the  National  Student  Association. 

Our  delegates  to  NFCCS  and  NSA  are  "holding 
the  fort"  on  various  college  campuses  throughout 
the  eastern  United  States.  They  take  part  in  dis- 
cussions of  world  affairs  — how  they  affect  us  as 
college  students  and  how  we  as  college  students 
can  help  to  solve  world  problems. 

In  the  past  month,  Emmanuel  has  offered  its 
campus  facilities  as  the  scene  of  these  discussions. 
On  Feb.  18,  NFCCS  held  an  all-day  session  in  Mar- 
ian Hall,  and  on  Feb.  26,  NSA  held  its  Boston  Area 
Conference  here  on  campus. 

Representatives  from  numerous  colleges  held 
conferences  to  exchange  information  and  ideas 
on  communism  and  its  local  influences;  spiritual 
life  on  college  campuses;  the  problem  of  integra- 
tion; suggestions  for  improved  housing  conditions 
in  "slum”  areas;  and  actions  taken  by  the  United 
Nations. 

We  have  a positive  realization  of  these  con- 
ferences on  campus  in  our  sophomore  workshop 
discussion  groups. 

These  are  real  contemporary  problems.  How 
they  are  resolved  will  be  in  history  books  for  our 
children  and  grandchildren  to  read.  Are  you  inter- 
ested? If  "no"  why?  If  “yes"  how? 


On  the  Shelf  

Civil  War  Account  Reveals 
Motive  and  Men  Responsible 


A browse  in  a library  is  always  rewarding  - but  more  satisfying 
when  outstanding  literary  contributions  are  added  monthly  to  the  shelves. 
This  is  the  situation  at  Emmanuel  where  the  books  vary  categorically 
to  satisfy  every  taste. 

Historically  speaking,  Arnold  Whitridge  says  of  No  Compromise!, 
his  latest  work,  “This  is  a book  about  fanatics,  about  the  handful  of  men 
from  the  North  and  the  South  who  . . . drove  a reluctant  people  into  a 
war  they  did  not  want  to  fight.  As  soon  as  Fort  Sumpter  was  fired  on 


and  the  nation  was  committed  to  wr 

Who  Killed  Society!  by  Cleve- 
land Amory,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
formative, comprehensive  and  en- 
tertaining books  ever  published  on 
the  American  social  scene,  by  the 
authoritative  hand  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's foremost  social  historians. 

Politically  speaking,  D.  W.  Bro- 
gan’s America  in  the  .Modern  World 
is  an  examination  of  the  America 
of  today  in  terms  of  its  native 
characteristics  and  development. 
Africa  Today  - mid  Tomorrow  by 
John  Hatch  is  a deceptively  simple 
yet  penetrating  analysis  of  the 
complex  forces'  at  work  when  225 
million  people  attempt  for  the  first 


, their  work  was  done, 
time  to  join  their  history  to  the 
rest  of  the  world’s. 

There  are  four  informative  prac- 
tical studies  concerning  the 
Church.  The  Papal  Princes,  a his- 
tory of  the  sacred  College  of  Car- 
dinals by  Glenn  K.  Kittler;  The 
Churches  and  the  Church,  a study 
of  Ecumenicism  by  Father  Bernard 
Leeming,  S.J.;  American  Catholic- 
ism ami  Social  Action,  by  Aaron  II 
Abell  which  studies  the  Catholic 
social  movement  in  the  United 
States  from  1S65  to  1959. 

Whether  you  are  interested  , in 
America  or  Africa,  politics  or  pap- 
acy, the  book  of  your  choice  is  as 
near  as  the  campus  library. 


Disc  Doings 

Pops  and  Classics  Comprise 
Variety  of  Listening  Moods 

by  Clare  .1111111111 

Musical  strains  fill  the  air,  and  with  spring  approaching  record 
collection  sales  rise.  The  noteworthy  popular  records  on  the  market 
which  are  a must  for  the  collector  include  Harry  llelafonte  Returns  to 
Carnegie  Hull,  a permanent  souvenir  of  Belafonte's  memorable  perform- 
ance. RCA  Victor  presents  Belafonte  and  Miriam  Makebas  in  The  Click 
Song,  while  Odetta  sings  Water  Boy. 

Frank  Sinatra,  in  Nice  'n  Easy  sings  That  Old  Feeling  and  I’ve  Got 
a Crush  on  You  in  his  customary  singular  style.  Capitol  gives  us  this 
album  in  both  stereo  and  monophonic  recordings. 

In  Under  Paris  Skies  Andy  Williams  brings  to  life  the  lilting  Pa- 
risian atmosphere.  Some  ballads  in  this  Cadence  album  are  Domino, 
Counue  Cl,  ('online  C11,  and  I Wish  You  Love. 

In  the  classical  vein,  sweetness,  merriment,  and  sadness  are  com- 
bined to  produce  A Musical  Panorama  of  Shakespeare’s  England.  Alfred 
Daller  and  Consort  sing  Grccnsleeves,  The  Wind  and  The  Rain,  and 
Lord  Randal!  for  the  Bach  Guild. 

For  the  collector  of  orchestral  recordings.  Mercury  offers  Tchai- 
kovsky’s Piano  Concerto  No.  I.  Byron  Janis,  pianist,  expresses  this 
masterpiece  in  the  fullness  of  its  beauty,  as  Herbert  Menges  conducts 
the  London  Symphony. 
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Psych  Department  Adds 
New  Courses , Research 

by  Mary  McGnnrnn 

I„  recognizing  the  l.nDorlnnce  o[  the  study  ot  paychology  in  Catho- 
lic »"llcees’  0,0  Rev-  Henr>'  p-  Ouellette  has  heen  organizing  a depart- 
ment of  psychology  at  Emmnnuel  during  the  past  three  years. 


The  department  is  geared  to  gi 
ground  covering  all  major  areas  in  l 
on  preparation  tor  further  study  on 
In  keeping  with  the  need  for 
competent  men  and  women  trained 
in  the  field,  courses  offered  in  psy- 
chology emphasize  theory  in  the 
study  of  personality  and  learning 
behaviour  and  experimentation 
through  the  consideration  of  psy- 
chophysics and  research  problems. 

Social  interaction  is  studied  in  the 
context  of  social  psychology,  and 
psychological  statistics  is  offered 
as  a tool  for  competent  research. 
The  development  of  the  individual 
Is  included  in  a course  on  child 
development.  Plans  are  being  con- 
sidered to  offer  courses  in  history 
of  psychology,  methodology,  and 
abnormal  psychology. 

RESEARCH  LABORATORY 
A new  laboratory  for  experimen- 
tal psychology  was  recently  set  up 
In  Alumnae  Hall.  Students  are  ex- 
ploring depth  perception  with  the 
human  and  problem  situations  with 
the  rat  trained  to  regimentation  of 
psychological  experimentation. 
Presently,  there  is  an  evening 


ve  students  a comprehensive  back- 
:he  field.  Its  particular  emphasis  is> 
the  graduate  level, 
seminar  on  contemporary  problems 
within  the  field  of  psychology. 
Seminars  are  given  by  members 
of  the  department  within  their  re- 
spective areas  of  specialization.  In- 
formal discussion  held  over  coffee 
affords  students  the  opportunity  to 
exchange  ideas. 

PSYCHOLOGY  CLUB 

Also  initiated  this  year  is  the 
psychology  club.  The  club  offers 
students  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
change ideas  with  students  and 
professors  from  this  and  other  col- 
leges. 

The  psychology  club  held  its 
first  meeting  on  Feb.  21  at  which 
Dr.  Ann  Anastasi,  a nationally  re- 
owned psychologist,  addressed  the 
members  and  guests  from  colleges 
in  this  area. 

Invitations  have  come  from  sev- 
eral colleges  to  attend  their  meet- 
ings, in  particular  an  invitation 
from  the  B.U.  psychology  club  to 
hear  Dr.  Gordon  IV.  Allport  from 
Harvard. 


Two  Sophomores  Inaugurate 
Saturday  Classes  for  Children 

by  Nancy  Mahoney 

Two  Emmanuel  sophomores  find  the  five-day  class  week  too 
short  and  have  started  their  own  Saturday  classes.  Andrea  Chcsney 
and  Mary  McLaughlin  conduct  two-hour  sessions  for  children  five 
to  ten  in  Woburn. 

The  idea  evolved  during  a pre-exam  inventory  at  Yucli’s.  The 
girls  needed  something  industrious  to  fill  their  time.  Piano  lessons 
were  disregarded  since  Andrea  cannot  play.  Working  with  children 
was  their  main  idea  and  thus  they  decided  to  give  instructions  in 
creative  crafts. 

While  most  students  were  look- 
ing for  more  time  to  study,  two 
business  women  were  making  ar- 
rangements for  a hall,  insurance, 
and  a permit  from  the  Board  of 
Health.  Who  would  ever  think  the 
law  requires  a school  to  have  three 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per 
child? 

GRAND  OPENING 

The  grand  opening  on  February 
25  heralded  the  beginning  of  this 
venture.  Mayor  John  F.  Gilgun,  Jr. 
cut  the  ribbon  while  the  fire  and 
police  chiefs,  building  inspector, 
and  recreation  commissioner  looked 
on.  The  president  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil presided  at  the  ceremonies. 

From  9:30  to  11:30  a group  of 
about  twenty  youngsters  make 
vegetable  mosaics,  do  sewing  pro- 
jects and  have  other  crafts  under 


Putting  the  ribbon  with  Emmnnuel  students  Is  .Senator  James  J.  Lang, 
Mary  McLaughlin,  Mayor  John  P.  Gilgun,  Andrea  Chcsney,  Representa- 
tive Thomas  F.  Donohue  and  Joseph  Day. 


the  direction  of  their  able  teachers. 
Mary  and  Andrea  were  found  build- 
ing a bird  bath  in  the  smoker  one 
Friday  afternoon  in  preparation  for 
the  next  day's  class. 

AFTERNOON  SESSIONS 

As  if  these  activities  were  not 
enough,  the  students-turned-teach- 
ers  operate  a shopper's  service 
from  1:00  to  5:30  o’clock  on  Sat- 
urday afternoons  which  features 
a special  family  rate  plan.  Mothers 
may  leave  their  children  at  the 
school  while  they  shop. 

If  the  girls  break  even  financial- 
ly they  will  be  happy,  but  they 
would  not  object  to  increasing 
their  hank  account.  The  enjoyment 
they  receive  from  working  with 
their  students  is  all  the  satisfaction 
they  seek. 


■uarsimu  listens  ready  to  check  nny  flaws  In  the  youngster’s  fluent  Castilian  Spanish. 


Senior  Spanish  Majors  Direct  Class 
For  Eighteen  Third  Grade  Students 


by  Rosemary  Connors 

For  eighteen  third  grade  girls  at 
Notre  Dame  Academy  in  Roxbury, 
the  process  of  learning  another 
language  will  be  considerably  less 
difficult  when  they  reach  the  col- 
lege level. 

Directed  by  Sister  Margaret 
Pauline,  S.N.D.  chairman  of  the 
Spanish  department  at  Emmanuel, 
seniors,  taking  "Methods  of  Teach- 
ing Spanish,"  conduct  a class  in 
Spanish  three  times  a week  at 
Notre  Dame  Academy. 

Those  teaching  are:  Carole  Al- 


meida, Adelaide  Bravoco,  Roberta 
Cronin,  Hildegarde  Gillis,  Catherine 
Mahoney,  Barbara  Marshall,  Mary 
McNulty  and  Noreen  Wynne. 

Presented  entirely  on  a conver- 
sational level,  the  children  see  no 
written  material  until  they  reach 
the  sixth  grade, 

Initially,  simple  words  and 
phrases  are  taught  as  well  as  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross,  a short  prayer, 
and  Spanish  songs.  Each  child 
learns  the  equivalent  of  her  own 
name  in  Spanish. 


After  the  fundamentals  have  heen 
grasped,  the  children  learn  dia- 
logues about  familiar  subjects  such 
as  the  members  of  the  family. 

The  teaching  of  a foreign  lan- 
guage to  elementary  grades  has  be- 
come increasingly  popular  in  re- 
cent years,  and  for  the  first  time, 
the  Spanish  department  is  conduct- 
ing this  program  both  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  practice  teachers  and  for 
the  educational  advantages  of  the 
students. 


Sister  Marguerite  Francis  Discusses  Aims 
In  Establishment  of  Foreign  Mission  Fields 


by  Mary  Dockett 

"Do  it  their  way.”  In  the  • 
S.N.D.,  the  key  to  establishing  tl 
to  become  familiar  with  the  cusl 
Recently  returned  from  six 
Koi.  Hiroshima,  Japan,  she  is  ci 
degree  at  Boston  College. 

The  aim  of  the  Notro  Dame  Sis- 
ters in  Japan  Is  the  establishment 
of  the  Church.  Noire  Dame  is  not 
primarily  a missionary  order,  and 
therefore  the  objective  Is  to  edu- 
cate Japanese  youth  so  that  they 
leave  with  an  understanding  and 
respect  for  Christian  faith. 

This  attitude  is  extended  within 
the  family  so  that  should  a member 
desire  to  be  baptized,  the  elements 
of  the  Christian  faith  will  not  be 
totally  unfamiliar  to  the  rest  of 
the  family. 

While  relatively  few  Japanese 
are  converted  to  Catholicism,  these 
few  become  staunch  Christians. 
Many  of  them  enter  the  religious 
life,  thus  building  up  a native 
clergy.  This  is  extremely  important 
because  missionaries  are  only  in  a 
country  temporarily. 

A number  of  American  priests 
have  obtained  Japanese  citizenship 
to  guard  against  expulsion,  but  it 
is  also  important  to  consider  the 
native  mind  for  "only  a native  can 
convert  a native." 

Discussing  the  problems  involved 
in  setting  up  an  educational  system 
in  another  country.  Sister  cites 
adaptation  as  the  most  dominant 
difficulty  of  Americans.  With  a di- 
versified knowledge  of  modern 
technology  it  is  hard  for  Americans 
to  realize  that  they  have  not  come 
to  reform  the  country. 

Teaching  Sunday  School  at  a 
nearby  American  Air  Base,  Sister 
has  had  ample  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  reactions  of  people  new 
to  Japan.  The  first  reaction  is 
usually  a "culture  shock"  which 
produces  two  extremes:  "Either 
they  decry  everything  or  try  to 


words  of  Sr.  Marguerite  Francis, 
le  Church  in  foreign  countries  is 
:oms  and  culture  of  the  country, 
and  a half  years  of  teaching  in 
irrcntly  working  for  her  master’s 

make  themselves  one  with  the 
people.  One  should  try  to  keep  his 
own  background  and  adapt  accord- 
ingly.” 

As  a foreigner  in  another  coun- 
try “you  must  remember  thnt  you 
are  a guest.  People  accept  Ameri- 
cans at  face  value  and  then  con- 
sider what  they  stand  for.” 

This  problem  of  adaptation  has 
heen  adequately  handled  by  the 
Church  in  areas  of  Japan  by  "bap- 
tizing customs,"  that  is,  weaving 
local  customs  into  a Christian 
framework,  for  the  people  want  the 
faith  “free  from  Western  trap- 
pings." 

Thus  to  Sister,  the  most  impor- 
tant consideration  in  the  work  in 
Japan  is  a willingness  to  go  along 
with  the  Japanese  way  of  doing 
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things  and  helping  the  people  to 
help  themselves  where  possible. 

Japan  is  a country  in  transition. 
This  constant  change  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  attempt  to  modernize 
the  language  and  the  fact  that 
Japanese  students  study  English  to 
a greater  extent  than  Americans 
study  a foreign  language.  The 
Japanese  have  made  tremendous 
progress  in  less  than  100  years  and 
have  become  leaders  in  industry, 
ship  building,  and  sports. 

The  Church,  too,  has  grown  rap- 
idly in  Japan  since  the  war,  with 
a yearly  increase  in  membership  of 
ten  thousand.  The  people  in  Ameri- 
ca help  maintain  these  overseas 
missions  through  financial  support 
and  through  prayer. 

For  just  as  St.  Francis  Xavier 
found  he  could  "fish  with  a net 
everywhere  else,"  in  Japan  “a  rod 
and  line  is  still  necessary." 


Do  You  Know  Tim 
Emmanuel  Bride? 
See  Page  4 
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Boston  Beat  

Focus  Tours  Town 


by  Betty  Doherty 

LECTURES 

Whether  you’re  an  arm-chair 
traveller  or  you’ve  already  made 
those  summer  reservations  you'll 
want  to  attend  the  free  public  lec- 
tures entitled  So  You  Are  Coiner 
Abroad.  The  lectures  will  he  given 
in  the  Boston  Museum  Trustee 
Room,  Tuesdays  at  7 p.m. 

The  schedule  is: 

MADRID  & ITS  ENVIRONS 
March  21 

SMALL  TOWNS  OF  SPAIN 
March  28 

CHURCHES  IN  FRANCE 

ENGLISH  COUNTRY  HOUSES 
April  11 

CATHEDRALS  OF  ENGLAND 
April  IS 

At  B.C. 

The  Boston  College  Humanities 
Series  presents  James  Reston's 
Washington  Dateline  Mar.  14. 

Arnold  Toynbee  speaking  on 
Does  History  Make  Sense  will  be 
presented  by  The  Tobin  Interna- 
tional Affairs  Lectures,  April  12. 

The  Boston  College  Younger 
Poets  Series  will  feature  John  Lo- 
gnn  reading  from  his  poems  in 
Lyons  Hall,  April  20,  S p.m.  Ad- 
mission is  free. 

PLAYS  AND  FILMS 
At  M.I.T. 

Peter  the  Great  and  A Big  Fam- 
ily are  the  films  to  be  presented  on 
March  24  & 25,  in  connection  with 
the  Russian  Film  Series. 

Peter  the  Great,  based  on  the 
novel  by  Alexei  Tolstoy,  directed 
by  Bladimir  Petrov  shows  an  elab- 
orate panorama  of  life  in  the  court 
of  Peter  I. 

A Big  Family  directed  by  Jasif 
Heifitz  is  based  on  V.  Kochetov’s 
novel  The  Zhiirhlnz. 

April  14  & 15,  The  Series  pre- 
sents Alexander  Nevsky. 


For  further  information  call  ELIot 
4-2625. 

The  Cambridge  Drama  Festival 
will  sponsor  the  famous  Coined !e 
Franchise  at  John  Hancock  Hall 
on  March  17.  IS  and  19.  It  will  open 
the  Festival's  Great  Players  series 
with  three  Moliere  plays. 

Through  Mar.  29.  Pilate  shall 
be  playing  at  the  St.  Alphonsus 
Theater,  Roxbury.  This  Lenten  suc- 
cessor to  Pilate’s  Daughter  by  Sis- 
ter M.  Gretchen.  stars  Ramon  Bieri 
and  Paula  Bauersmith. 

New  England  Mutual  Hall  is  the 
scene  of  the  six  performances  of 
Winning  Ways.  April  4 through 
April  S.  This  original  musical  com- 
edy written  and  performed  by  Vin- 
cent Club  members  is  a spoof  on 
women  candidates  for  president. 

MUSIC 

For  the  benefit  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music  Schol- 
arship Fund.  Askel  Sclilotz,  cele- 
brated Danish  baritone,  will  ap- 
pear on  Wednesday  evening,  Mar. 
29  in  Jordan  Hall. 

By  Royal  Command,  a comic 
opera  in  one  act  by  Conradin 
Kreutzer,  will  be  presented  in  cos- 
tume when  the  Vienna  Choir  Boys 
appear  in  a single  Symphony  Hall 
performance  Sat.  afternoon,  Mar. 
IS,  at  2:30. 

In  connection  with  the  Boston 
University  Celebrity  Series,  Zach- 
ary SoIoy  Dance  Theater  will  be 
presented  at  Jordan  Hall,  Friday 
evening,  Mar.  24. 

Tickets  are  now  available  for  the 
appearance  of  The  Weavers, 
"America’s  Most  Popular  Folk 
Singers"  at  Symphony  Hall.  Mar. 
24.  at  S :30  p.m. 

La  Bohemc  is  being  offered  to 
the  public  March  15  and  17  at  the 
Donnelly  Memorial  Theatre. 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
Eugene  Ormandy  conducting,  will 
be  featured  at  Symphony  Hall, 
Wed.  evening  Mar.  22. 


Joyce  Augustyniak  Baptized 
In  Emmanuel  College  Chapel 


Joyce  Augustyniak  '61  was  bap- 
tized in  the  college  chapel  Feb.  19 
by  Fr.  Thomas  J.  Reddy,  O.M.I. 


Joyce  Augustyniak 


While  still  in  high  school,  a 
Catholic  friend  introduced  Joyce  to 
the  Church.  It  was  this  same  friend 
\vho  encouraged  her  to  come  to 
Emmanuel. 

During  her  freshman  year,  Joyce 
received  instruction  from  the  Paul- 
ipt  Fathers.  This  instruction  plus 
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her  theology  classes  here,  gave  her 
a deep  knowledge  of  Catholicity. 

Joyce  said  that  she  had  thought 
about  being  baptized  for  a long 
time  but  she  always  hesitated.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  day  of  senior 
retreat  Joyce  made  her  decision. 

”1  can’t  think  of  any  specific 
thing  Fr.  Reddy  said  that  helped 
me  make  my  decision.  I think  it 
was  everything  as  a whole  that  in- 
spired me,”  she  said. 

Joyce,  who  had  been  a Baptist, 
chose  for  godparents  Jayne  Pars- 
loe,  also  a senior  and  convert,  and 
Jayne’s  brother-in-law,  Robert  Sea- 

Present  at  the  ceremony  were 
Joyce's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
mund E.  Augustyniak,  her  brother 
Albert,  members  of  the  faculty  and 
friends. 

Joyce  summed  up  her  feelings 
by  saying,  "Sunday,  Feb.  19,  was 
the  happiest  and  most  important 
day  of  my  life.  I would  like  to 
thank  my  parents,  the  Sisters  at 
Emmanuel,  Father  Reddy,  and  my 
friends  for  their  help  and  thought- 
fulness. They  all  contributed  so 
much  to  the  meaning  of  that  day. 
I pray  that  I will  always  be  worthy 
of  their  help  and  the  gifts  that 
God  has  bestowed  upon  me.” 


The  Emmanuel  League 
Spring  Bridge  & Whist  Party 
Saturday,  April  8 at  1:00  p.m. 
.Marian  Hull  Subscription  $1-50 
Parents  & Friends  are  Invited 
to  attend. 


I U $ % . 


Jump  girls,  jump!  Emmanuel  stars  try  to  out  jump  State  College's  aces. 

Varsity  Defeats  N.U.,  42-28 ; 
Softball  Intramurals  Coming 


Emmanuel's  basketball  teams 
scored  a double  victory  against 
Northeastern  on  Feb.  28.  The  var- 
sity won  by  a score  of  42-28.  Rita 
Garant  was  high  scorer  with  13 
pts.  The  j.v.  won  by  a score  of 
28-9.  Alicia  Scully  was  high  scorer 
with  13  pts. 

On  Feb.  24  Emmanuel  played  host 
to  Regis.  The  varsity  succumbed 
to  a score  of  4S-42.  Rita  Garant 
sparked  the  varsity  team  with  a 
high  score  of  14  pts.  The  j.v. 
was  defeated  35-32.  Alicia  Scully 
was  high  scorer  with  12  pts. 

The  varsity  team  traveled  to 
"The  Heights”  on  Feb.  20  only  to 
suffer  a heartbreaking  defeat  of 


39-38  in  favor  of  the  B.  C.  School 
of  Education. 

The  varsity  was  trounced  by 
Brandeis  47-21  on  Feb.  13.  Rita 
Garant  was  varsity  high  scorer 
with  11  pts.  The  j.v.  team  retaliated 
with  a victory  of  37-6.  Marcia 
Gingrow  was  high  scorer  for  the 
j.v.  with  16  pts. 

Emmanuel's  varsity  bowed  to 
Sargent  37-33  on  Feb.  7.  Sharp- 
shooting Rita  Garant  was  high 
scorer  with  IS  pts. 

The  alumnae  basketball  game  is 
scheduled  for  March  22. 

Intra-mural  softball  will  be  of- 
fered to  the  student  body  in  late 
March. 


Council  Members  Supervise 
Soph.  Leadership  Program 


The  sophomore  workshop,  under 
the  direction  of  student  govern- 
ment, consists  of  forty  students 
who  are  participating  in  a leader- 
ship training  program. 

The  program  runs  for  an  eight- 
week  period,  with  membership  open 
to  the  whole  school,  although  the 
majority  of  participating  members 
are  sophomores.  The  workshop  is 
sponsored  by  the  NSA  and  is  led 
by  student  council  members  Mary 
Boyle,  Peggy  Cox,  Patricia  A.  Cur- 
ran, Sally  de  Castro,  and  Sheila 


open  council  meetings,  the  honor 
system,  and  modes  of  campus  com- 
munication. The  ideas  for  improve- 
ments discussed  at  the  workshop 
are  passed  on  to  the  student  gov- 
ernment. Last  year  the  workshop 
suggested  several  changes  in  fresh- 
man week  which  were  ultimately 
put  into  effect. 

Discussion,  however,  is  not  re- 
stricted to  campus  issues,  but  in- 
cludes other  questions  affecting 
youth,  for  example,  Pres.  Kennedy’s 
Peace  Corps.  At  the  end  of  the 


Sister  Studies 
Social  Change 

Sister  Marie  Augusta,  of  Emman- 
uel’s sociology  department,  auth- 
ored an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  American  Catholic  Soe/Iologicnl 
Review,  Winter  1960  edition. 

The  article  is  entitled  Theoretical 
Convergence  In  the  Analysis  of 
Social  Change.  It  was  first  read 
by  Sister  Marie  Augusta  at  the 
22nd  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Catholic  Sociological  So- 
ciety, which  took  place  at  Fordham 
University,  in  New  York,  from  Aug. 
31  through  Sept.  2,  1960. 

Sister  said  that  a sampling  of 
the  sociological  studies  being  com- 
pleted at  the  present  time  indicated 
a trend  toward  making  explicit 
one’s  stand  with  either  social  sys- 
tem theory  in  the  Parsonian  tradi- 
tion or  conflict  theory  in  the  Marx- 
ist tradition. 

Some  like  Dahrendorf,  Sister 
stated,  see  in  this  trend  a revival 
of  the  perennial  problems  of  social 
thought  which  comes  down  through 
the  ages,  represented  by  Aristotle 
and  Plato. 

Such  an  attitude,  however,  would 
leave  us  with  the  necessity  of  toler- 
ating the  status  quo  in  sociology 
today.  Sister  feels  this  is  not  in- 
tellectually satisfying. 

In  addition,  the  evaluation 
equates  sociology  with  social  phil- 
osophy. It  ignores  the  possibility 
of  examining  the  issue  in  its  em- 
pirical forms  in  a society  bursting 
with  stimuli  to  social  change  which 
are  being  both  resisted  and  accept- 
ed in  a variety  of  forms  of  coopera- 
tion and  conflict. 

These  forms  constitute  ready 
data  for  empirical  investigation, 
the  only  legitimate  source  of  soci- 
ological theory  building,  Sister  con- 
cluded. 

Sister  Marie  Augusta  is  the  mod- 
erator of  Emmanuel’s  social  ser- 
vice club,  and  is  herself  a gradu- 
ate of  Emmanuel.  She  completed 
her  studies  for  her  master's  degree 
at  B.C.  She  is  now  a candidate  for 
her  doctorate  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity's department  of  social  rela- 


Ethos  announces  that  the  dead- 
line for  the  poetry  and  short 
story  contest  will  he  .March  20. 
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Art  Dept.  To  Sponsor  Four 
' One  Man  Shows’  In  April 


Frances  Pitochelli  and  Lily  Chin  confer  ns  they  prepare  for  their  forth- 
coming  exhibits. 


Juniors  Usher  In  Their  Week  With 
A Galaxy  Of  Gershwin’s  Melodies 


Music  fills  the  air  this  week  as  the  class  of  ’62  celebrates  its  junior  week. 

A Gregorian  Mass,  sung  by  the  juniors  at  8:00  a.m.  this  morning,  opened  the  week’s  c- 
night  the  student  body  will  he  offered  a preview  of  the  junior  show,  “Fascinating  Rliytlir 


rents.  To- 


During  the  week  of  April  23. 
the  art  department  of  Emmanuel 
will  present  four  "one  man  shows" 
in  the  new  fourth  floor  art  stu- 
dios. 

Lily  Chin.  Frances  Pitochelli, 
Anne  Rourke  and  Andrea  Stone 
will  display  original  works  of  art 
in  their  particular  fields  of  con- 
centration. 

For  Miss  Chin  and  Miss  Pitochel- 
li, the  “one  man  shows”  will  be  the 
finale  to  a study  constituting  the 
requirement  for  a Bachelor  of  Fine 
Arts  degree. 

Miss  Chin  ‘GO  will  present  some 
of  her  work  in  graphics,  silk 
screening,  etching,  and  wood  block 
prints.  Miss  Pitochelli,  1959  Em- 
manuel graduate  and  a member  of 
the  art  department  faculty,  will  ex- 
hibit her  concentrated  area  in 
sculpture,  including  ceramic  pieces 

See  Europe  on 
Small  Budget 

NFCCS  and  NSA  have  announc- 
ed low-cost  programs  designed  to 
put  European  travel  within  the 
reach  of  college  students.  The  two 
plans  are  in  response  to  an  esti- 
mate placing  the  number  of  stu- 
dents contemplating  travel  this 
summer  at  125,000. 

As  non-profit  organizations  work- 
ing through  overseas  student 
groups,  NFCCS  and  NSA  are  at- 
tempting to  cut  travel  costs  to  a 
level  commensurate  with  student 
finances. 

Both  student  federations  are  of- 
fering summer  travel  to  Europe 
under  a number  of  different  plans. 
Various  combinations  of  tour 
lengths  and  of  countries  visited 
can  he  chosen. 

The  NFCCS  tours  were  instL 
tuted  in  the  Holy  Year,  1950,  when 
more  than  2,500  American  Catholic 
students  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Rome.  NF’s  touring  groups  consist 
of  approximately  30  people  and 
»re  all  accompanied  by  an  Amer- 
ican priest. 

Information  on  NFCCS  tours  can 
he  secured  from  the  campus  senior 
delegate,  Brenda  Kinneen.  Details 
°n  the  NSA  program  can  be  pro- 
cured from:  USNSA,  Department 
R.  20  West  38th  Street,  New  York 
18,  N.Y. 


and  a creation  mural  which  she 
will  form  out  of  Mexican  clay. 

Anne  Rourke  and  Andrea  Stone 
will  vary  their  show  with  art  work 
from  the  past  four  years.  Anne  will 
stress  her  study  in  limited  patterns 
of  color  and  in  watercolor.  Andrea 
will  delineate  seascapes  and  land- 
scapes in  oils  and  also  her  work 
in  portraiture. 

The  exhibits,  which  will  be  on 
display  for  the  entire  week,  will  be 
open  to  the  entire  student  body. 

Classes  Plan 
Spring  Dances 

In  addition  to  Junior  Week  activ- 
ities, social  events  are  scheduled 
for  freshman,  sophomore,  and  sen- 
ior classes  during  April  and  May. 

A freshman  semi-formal  will  be 
held  on  April  29,  at  the  Parker 
House  Roof  from  S : 00  p.m.  - 12 
midnight.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  by  the  class  officers. 

Priscilla  Neville  is  the  chairman 
of  the  sophomore  mixer  to  be  held 
on  campus  April  14,  S:  00-11: 30  p.m. 
A jam  session  will  be  conducted  by 
Mike  Cronin. 

Chairman  Mary  Ferraro  has  set 
the  sophomore  Mother-Daughter 
Communion  Breakfast  for  May  7. 
Rev.  Raymond  Smith,  O.P.  will  ad- 
dress the  group. 

On  April  2S  the  sophomore  class 
will  hold  a semi-formal  dance  in 
the  Georgian  Room  of  the  Statler 
Hilton  Hotel.  Mary  McGauran  is 
in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Senior  activities  during  May  will 
be  both  academic  and  social. 

Comprehensive  examinations  for 
seniors  will  take  place  May  15-19. 

The  senior  Farewell  Assembly 
will  be  held  on  May  9,  Senior  Week 
activities  will  begin  on  May  31  with 
a class  outing  or  banquet  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Jane  Manson. 

June  1 will  mark  the  Day  of 
Recollection  on  campus  for  the 
seniors.  Co-chairmen  of  the  day 
are  Ivathie  Frlel  and  Andrea  Marze. 

Brenda  Hegarty  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Commencement 
Ball  to  be  held  June  2 at  the  Casi- 
no-on-tlie-Charles  of  the  Hotel 
Fensgate. 

June  3.  4:00  p.m..  Class  Day 
will  be  held  on  campus.  Baccal- 
aureate Mass  will  be  celebrated  at 


The  theme,  Rhapsody  In  Blue  - 
a tribute  to  George  Gershwin, 
promises  a festival  of  music  that 
is  bound  to  please  everyone's  taste: 
jazz,  mood  music,  or  blues. 

Tomorrow  evening  the  official 
performance  for  parents  of  juniors 
will  be  given  in  the  gymnasium. 
Lynda  Healey  is  directing,  assisted 
by  stage  manager,  Helen  Delaney, 
and  choreographers,  Naomi  Rous- 
seau and  Rosemary  Tipping.  The 
theme  of  the  week  provides  for  a 
panoramic  treatment  of  many 
George  Gershwin  selections. 

Clubs  Plan  for 
Active  Spring 
And  Elections 

The  literary  society  will  meet 
April  30  at  8 p.m.  to  hear  Profes- 
sor William  Alfred  of  Harvard 
speak  on  Shakespeare’s  "King 
Lear.” 

The  Manhattan  College  glee  club 
and  thirty-piece  orchestra  will 
perform  with  the  Eminanuel  glee 
club  and  orchestra  at  8:15  p.m.  on 
May  6 in  the  gym. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  modern 
lnngnnge  society  will  take  place  on 
April  27  in  the  Blue  and  Gold 
Lounge.  It  will  be  a farewell  party 
for  the  senior  language  majors. 
The  election  of  new  officers  will 
follow  the  party. 

Mr.  John  Gaudet,  chairman  of 
the  Archdiocesan  Council  of  Men 
hospitality  program  for  foreign 
students,  will  speak  on  the  need 
and  value  of  the  hospitality  pro- 
gram at  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
sodality  and  foreign  missions  so- 
ciety on  April  27. 

Foreign  missions  society  an- 
nounces that  the  following  dona- 
tions have  been  sent  abroad:  8100 
to  the  Notre  Dame  missions  in 
Japan;  850  to  Boy’s  Town  in  Lima. 
Peru. 

The  Confraternity  of  Christian 
Doctrine  and  Education  will  spon- 
sor a banquet  on  April  28  in  Mar- 
ian Hall  for  student  teachers, 
principals,  and  co-operating  teach- 

The  historical  society  will  meet 
in  the  Elizabeth  Logan  Lounge  on 
May  4.  Seniors  will  he  entertained 
by  underclassmen. 

The  Eta  Rho  chapter  of  the  Tri 
Beta  national  biological  society 
will  admit  six  students  into  the  so- 
ciety as  provisional  members  at 
their  meeting  tomorrow.  On  April 
18.  16  students  will  be  initiated 
into  full  membership. 

The  modern  dance  club  will  pre- 
sent its  production  Sunday  evening, 
April  30.  The  theme  of  the  show 
is  the  various  mood  and  interpre- 
tations of  the  city.  Both  group  and 
solo  numbers  are  on  the  program. 


10:00  a.m.  in  the  Holy  Cross  Cath- 
edral on  June  4.  Diplomas  will  be 
conferred  at  3:00  p.m.  on  campus 
June  6. 

A dinner  dance  for  seniors  will 
be  held  Saturday  evening,  April 
22,  at  the  Hampshire  House.  Mary 
McCarthy  is  chairman  of  the  event. 


The  class  banquet  entitled.  To- 
night - At  Half  Past  Seven,  is 
scheduled  for  Wednesday  evening 
at  the  1200  Beacon  Street  Motel. 
In  keeping  with  the  musical  spirit 
of  the  week,  the  after  dinner  enter- 
tainment will  be  provided  by  the 
Dunster  Dunces,  a choral  group 
from  Harvard.  Juniors  will  be  hon- 
ored Thursday  afternoon  at  the 
class  day  assembly  at  1:30  p.m. 

Climaxing  the  week's  activities, 
the  junior  prom,  Harbor  of  Dreams, 
will  be  held  at  Sidney  Hill  Coun- 


On  May  7,  the  National  Student 
Association  at  Emmanuel  will  pre- 
sent the  film,  Operation  Abolition. 
The  House  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee  released  this  film 
to  show  the  positive  concrete  ef- 
fect of  Communist  propaganda  and 
infiltration  on  American  youth 
groups.  In  his  report  to  the  F.B.I., 
Rep.  Francis  ‘Walter,  chairman  of 
HUAC  said  that  "Operation  Aboli- 
tion" is  also  "the  name  of  the  Com- 
munists’ current  drive  to  destroy 
the  House  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee,  to  weaken  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
to  discredit  its  Director,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  and  to  render  sterile  the 
security  laws  of  our  government." 

As  it  stands,  the  film  was  pre- 
pared by  HUAC  from  television 
reporters'  films  of  the  incident, 
subpoenaed  by  the  committee. 

The  example  HUAC  uses  for  the 
film  is  the  California  student  riots 
last  spring  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings.  It  shows  a mob 
of  college  students  boisterously  op- 
posing the  right  of  the  committee 


try  Club.  Don  Russell's  orchestra 
will  provide  the  music.  Sterling 
silver  charms  will  be  the  souvenirs 
of  the  week. 

Mary  Lou  Curran,  general  chair- 
man, with  assistant  chairman.  Pa- 
tricia A.  Curran,  is  coordinating 
efforts  of  committee  chairmen: 
Mary  Anne  Mikulka,  parents’ 
night;  Mary  Lou  Stebbins,  ban- 
quet; Elizabeth  Devlin,  prom;  Jac- 
queline Hingston,  publicity;  Diane 
Pitochelli  and  Marie  Gillespie,  de- 
corations. 


to  conduct  hearings.  Their  opposi- 
tion grew  to  be  so  out  of  bounds 
that  the  police  found  it  necessary 
to  hose  down  the  crowd. 

The  film  is  controversial;  there 
are  many  who  feel  it  presents  an 
untrue  picture  and  those  who  claim 
it  is  actual  fact.  More  important, 
though,  the  Committee  itself  is 
controversial.  The  Committee  is  the 
topic  of  many  a debate.  The  stu- 
dents in  the  film  are  not  alone  in 
opposing  the  Committee’s  actions. 
Many  civic  and  religious,  youth 
and  adult  groups  throughout  the 
nation  rallied  to  their  support. 
Among  these  were  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  California,  400  leading 
citizens  of  Palo  Alto,  San  Francis- 
co Society  of  Friends,  and  several 
hundred  members  of  the  faculties 
of  the  university  of  California  and 
other  colleges. 

Fulton  Lewis  III,  technical  ad- 
visor and  researcher  for  HUAC 
will  be  here  to  discuss  the  film 
and  the  Committee,  on  May  7,  Sun- 
day evening  at  7:30  p.m.  A question 
period  will  follow. 


NSA  Invites  College  To  See 
Controversial  Film  In  May 


Presentation  - Veritable  1 

“Operation  Abolition”  is  coming  to  Em- 
manuel with  a very  precarious  reputation.  Dur- 
ing the  hundreds  of  presentations  at  clubs,  col- 
leges, and  various  organizations  throughout  the 
country,  it  has  immediately  become  the  subject 
of  controversy.  One  cannot  feel  indifferent 
toward  this  film  — it  is  either  enlightening  or 
heretical  — depending  on  your  view  point  and 
political  convictions. 

Let  it  be  understood  here  that  wc  are  not 
opposed  to  the  HITAC  itself.  Wc  fully  agree 
with  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  of  June  1959 
stating  that  “legislation  investigations  into  Com- 
munism arc  proper  because  the  nation  s interest 
in  defending  itself  against  Communism  is  great- 
er than  the  individual’s  interest  in  not  disclos- 
ing his  political  associations.”  What  wc  question 
is  the  committee’s  purpose  in  producing  this 
film  and  the  accuracy  of  the  data  it  endeavors 
to  portray. 

Artistically  speaking,  the  film  isn’t  worth 
the  trouble.  It  is  patched  and  spliced  from  news 
reels  to  present  the  talc  of  the  HUAC.  Propo- 
ganda-wisc,  the  seedy  quality  is  great  because 
somehow  the  American  public  suffers  from  a 
reverse  snobbery.  Anything  too  good,  too  clever, 
too  polished  might  he  suspected. 

But,  in  this  case,  suspicion  is  valid.  Is  it  not 
unique  that  a film  whose  whole  intention  is  one 
of  service  to  the  public  by  the  presentation  of 
the  effect  of  Communist  propaganda  on  Amer- 
ican youth,  carries  no  production  credits  at  all? 
Why  are  the  civic  minded  citizens  responsible 
for  it,  unwilling  to  sign  their  names  to  it? 

Regarding  the  subject  of  the  film,  student 
riots  in  San  Francisco,  how  many  of  the  details 
arc  factual  and  how  much  has  been  left  on  the 
cutting  room  floor?  For  example,  the  film  sym- 
pathetically treats  the  incident  of  an  elderly 
policeman  suffering  a heart  attack  while  quell- 
ing rioters.  But  where  were  the  cameras  when 
a young  student,  who  warned  his  aggressor  that 
he  had  a back  ailment,  was  dragged  down  a 
flight  of  stairs? 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  riots  in  Cali- 
fornia were  Communist-motivated  and  the  pub- 
lic should  he  made  aware  that  the  danger  of 
Communist  infiltration  is  as  immediate  as  our 
next  thought.  But  wc  also  have  the  right  to  an 
unslantcd  presentation  that  gives  all  the  factual 
circumstances. 

Time  b>aOec)  ? Or  Host! 

We  wonder  how  close  to  us  the  nation-wide 
problem  of  scarcity  of  teachers  lias  come.  On 
the  college  level,  docs  this  lack  of  professors  af- 
fect only  those  not  accepted  as  students  because 
of  insufficient  classroom  space  and  teachers? 
Or  arc  collegians  already  enrolled  suffering 
from  this  growing  problem? 

We  give  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. Wc  think  that  the  lethargic  attitude  of 
some  students  toward  academic  achievement 
stems  indirectly  from  study  under  over-bur- 
dened professors. 

When  a teacher  complains  openly  to  his 
students  of  the  number  of  tests  lie  must  correct, 
and  explains  that  the  restriction  of  answers  to 
textual  wordage  speeds  his  correcting  chore,  the 
situation  has  reached  a point  where  students  are 
not  receiving  proper  consideration.  We  grant 
that  many  gifted  teachers  daily  give  adequate 
attention  to  all  aspects  of  their  instruction.  But 
those,  who  in  testing  procedures  cannot  cope 
with  the  correction  problem  which  the  size  of 
their  classes  engender,  arc  influencing  our  atti- 
tude toward  tests  and  examinations.  The  work 
of  these  should  he  divided  so  that  all  our  teach- 
ers will  he  able  to  hear  and  examine  our  views. 

The  seriousness  of  this  problem  becomes 
more  evident  when  we  realize  that  some  final 
examinations  are  solely  objective  in  form,  al- 
though the  students  themselves  have  requested 
essay  questions.  Wc  realize  that  some  course 
material  is  aptly  covered  by  true-false  state- 
ments, hut  there  are  courses  in  which  a student’s 
comprehension  is  more  readily  evidenced  in 
essay  form.  Picayune  completion  and  multiple- 
choice  tests  are  not  truly  representative  of  our 
knowledge. 


Culture  in  Boston — 

Thailand  Visits  Boston 
In  Current  MFA  Exhibit 

The  national  art  treasures  of  Thailand,  travelling  abroad  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  ancient  Asian  kingdom,  arc  on 
view  in  eight  special  galleries  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
through  April  23. 

Assembled  from  the  Royal  Collections,  the  National  Museum 
in  Bangkok,  ancient  Buddhist  monasteries,  private  collections  and 
six  other  Thai  museums,  the  exhibition  ART  TREASURES  OF 


THAILAND  spans  1400  years,  frt 
century. 

Highlights  of  the  exhibition  are 
thirty  gold  objects  from  the  recent- 
ly found  Ayudhya  treasure  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  examples  of  Thai 
sculpture,  ranging  from  life-size 
religious  figures  to  small  animals. 

Prince  Subhadradis  Diskul. 
Chief  Curator  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum, Bangkok,  who  is  officially 
accompanying  this  exhibition,  will 
be  in  the  galleries  as  host  and  spe- 
cial guide. 

The  gold  treasures  of  Ayudhya 
Thailand's  ancient  capital,  were 
discovered  only  three  years  ago  in 
the  fifteenth  century  crypt  of  two 
princely  brothers  who  killed  each 
other  in  an  elephant  duel  for  the 
throne.  The  kingdom  passed  to  a 
third  brother  who  built  a shrine 
at  the  cremation  site  of  the  two 
princes. 

When  archaeologists  opened  the 
shrine,  they  discovered  more  than 
six  hundred  images  the  Buddha, 
plus  hundreds  of  gold  objects,  a 
group  of  which  are  shown  in  the 
exhibition. 

Decorative  arts  include  a large 
selection  of  ceramics  which  range 
from  a subtle  Thai  version  of  cela- 
don ware  to  an  early  but  surpris- 
ingly modern  style  in  which  glazes 
drip  freely  down  the  sides  of  mas- 
sive urns.  Theatre  arts  are  repre- 
sented by  colorful  shadow  puppets 
in  painted  leather,  marionettes  in 
elaborate  costumes,  and  dramatic 
masks  in  paper  and  mother-of-  . 


m the  sixth  to  the  early  twentieth 

More  than  half  of  the  three  hun- 
dred objects  on  display  are  sculp- 
ture, the  major  Thai  art  form.  The 
dominant  subject  is  the  Buddha, 
represented  through  14  ven- 
turies  in  a rich  variety  of  styles, 
poses,  and  materials.  The  sacred 
figure  is  traced  through  periods  of 
classical  simplicity  and  ornamenta- 
tion- 

He  is  shown  seated,  standing, 
reclining,  preaching,  meditating 
and  striding  forward,  marking  the 
ground  with  his  footprints.  He  is 
represented  most  often  in  bronze, 
though  there  are  also  figures  in 
stone,  wood,  terra  cotta,  stucco, 
and  precious  materials  like  crys- 
tal, gold,  and  silver. 

A lovely  color  film,  "Thai  Music 
and  Theatrical  Art",  produced  by 
the  Fine  Arts  Department  of  the 
University  of  Bangkok,  will  be 
shown  at  the  Museum  at  2:30  and 
3:30  p.m.  April  12,  18,  19,  22,  23. 
The  musical  instruments  used  in 
the  music  of  Thailand  and  six 
Siamese  dances  are  featured. 

(Continued  on  Page  5) 


IN  MEMORIAM 

The  students  of  Emmanuel  ex- 
tend their  sympathy  to  the  fam- 
ily of  the  late  Patricia  Hayden 
’59,  and  to  Mary  Ellen  Welch 
on  the  death  of  her  father.  We 
will  remember  them  In  our 
prayers. 


Library  Continues  To  Grow  In 
Biographical,  Pictorial  Books 


Recent  additions  to  the  Emman- 
uel library  include  photographic 
accounts,  biographical,  and  relig- 
ous  selections  as  well  as  scientific 
journals  and  novels. 

Bishop  Fulton  Sheen's  pilgrim- 
age to  many  Easter  shrines  is 
pictorialized  in  This  Is  The  Holy 
Land.  Photography  is  by  Yousuf 
Karsh  and  commentary  by  H.  V. 
Morton. 

Another  book  of  photographs, 
Eastern  Catholic  Liturgies  by 
Nicholas  Liesal,  describes  the  rich 
heritage  of  the  twelve  Eastern 

The  autobiography  of  General 
Carlos  Romulo,  I Walked  With 
Heroes,  is  an  enlightening  account 
of  the  career  of  this  distinguished 
teacher,  soldier,  journalist,  Pulit- 
zer prize  winner  and  diplomat. 


The  biography,  Saint-Exupery, 
by  Marcel  Migeo,  presents  a fact- 
ual account  of  this  aviator  and 
author.  It  traces  his  career  from 
fledgling  days  as  poet  and  flyer, 
through  his  experiences  in  the 
French  Airmail  Service,  climaxing 
wth  his  recognition  as  an  author. 

Designed  for  the  layman  level, 
The  Coil  of  Life  by  Ruth  Moore, 
presents  in  dramatic  and  simple 
terms  some  major  discoveries  of 
the  last  20  years  in  biology,  bio- 
chemistry, and  allied  sciences. 

For  fiction  readers,  a new  novel 
by  Goran  Steinius,  The  Bells  of 
Home  tells  the  story  of  one  man’s 
discovery  of  God  in  our  time. 


[ For  the  May  issue,  deadline  for 
| letters  to  the  editor  is  Friday, 
April  28. 


Moreover,  in  objective  examinations,  credit 
is  sometimes  withheld  unless  “the  words  of  the 
text”  are  cited.  We  doubt  the  advisability  of  this 
restriction.  A student’s  knowledge  can  he  dem- 
onstrated without  textual  reproductions. 


To  the  Editor, 

It  was  good  to  see  that  controversial  editorial 
on  the  cut  system.  What  each  student  hopes  to  get 
out  of  college  is  her  own  responsibility.  It  does 
not  follow  that  because  a girl  attends  a lecture 
she  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  material.  She  may 
have  "cut  the  class  mentally." 

Rules  may  discipline  our  bodies  but  they  may 
not  necessarily  discipline  our  minds.  A few  pro- 
fessors do  allow  unlimited  cuts,  and  students  of 
these  classes  have  reacted  with  respect  and  ap- 
preciation. 

The  B average  limitation  imposes  a healthy  re- 
striction and  serves  as  an  incentive  for  further 

While  the  administration  is  adopting  new  policies 
and  is  "open  to  ideas",  let's  hope  it  realizes  that 
we  limit  the  progress  of  our  college  by  clinging 
to  an  outdated,  high-school  type  cut  system. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Susan  Fleming  '63 


To  flu*  Editor, 

I would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  a gross 
error  in  the  write-up  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
social  service  club  of  March  7 as  presented  in  the 
last  issue  of  Focus. 

You  referred  to  one  of  the  speakers.  Mr.  James 
Love,  as  an  active  member  of  the  Congress  Against 
Racial  Equality.  I really  thought  that  CORE — Con- 
gress on  Racial  Equality — was  an  organization  fa- 
miliar to  this  campus. 

The  correction  of  this  error  in  the  next  issue  of 
Focus  will  be  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Diane  R.  Dondale 
Vice-President 
Social  Service  Club 

Thank  you  Diane.  Focus  regrets  the  misinfor- 
mation. Ed. 

To  the  Editor, 

There  is  a definite  "feeling"  on  the  Emmanuel 
campus  that  Emmanuel  is  a "college  in  transition," 
or  that  "changes  are  being  considered."  We  feel 
a vague  excitement  at  the  possibilities  of  the  fu- 
ture. But  a closer  analysis  of  this  "feeling"  leads 
to  many  questions. 

Why  are  we  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  change? 

With  which  areas  of  our  college  life  are  we 
dissatisfied? 

What  specifically  would  be  desirable  alternatives? 

How  is  this  change  that  we  feel  imminent  coming 
to  be? 

Does  the  student  body  have  anything  valuable 
to  contribute?  Or  is  the  voice  of  a student  body 
of  1,000  an  ineffectual  or  unimportant  thing? 

Do  we  use  to  advantage  the  organs  of  communica- 
tion available  to  us? 

The  thoughtful  student  must  consider  these  ques- 
tions. If  we  are  aware  of  problem  areas  and  if 
we  nre  deeply  committed,  are  we  not  bound  to 
contribute  creatively? 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Patricia  McLaughlin 
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Wc  realize  that  a corrector’s  time  is  saved 
if  he  can  resort  to  an  assembly-line  process.  But 
is  this  regimentation  fair  to  the  examinees? 
When  compelled  to  confine  our  expression  to 
a digest  of  teacher  or  textbook  opinions,  inde- 
pendent thinking  is  discouraged,  confidence  in 
one’s  ability  to  interpret  is  reduced  to  such 
timid  apprehensions  as:  “Perhaps  I am  the  only 
one  feeling  this  way.”  or,  “No  one  else  has  said 
this.” 

Yes,  the  lack  of  an  adequate  number  of 
teachers  certainly  affects  the  collegian  here  and 
now.  As  future  leaders  of  America  we  should  he 
given  more  opportunity  to  express  our  opinions 
at  length  and  in  our  own  vocabulary.  The  alter- 
native is  passive  existence  as  tape  recorders! 
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Junior  Show  To  Be  Unveiled  Tonight  At  Festive  Premiere 


Mary  Butler,  Barbara  Burns,  and  Ann  Maloney 
plan  decorations. 


“Open  tlie  Iris  all  the  way  for  scene  one”,  Clare 
Mahan  directs  .Margaret  Stagmnn  and  Eleanor 
Yonder  Haegen. 


Left:  Lynda  Healey,  director  of  the  Junior  Show,  cues  dancers  will 
.Mary  Lou  Curran,  chairman  of  the  week’s  activities,  looks  on. 
Center:  Besting  between  rehearsals  are  Mary  Ann  Cerelia,  Sally  Mai 
son,  and  Mary  Ellen  Welch. 

Bight:  Seamstress  Carolyn  Adessa  measures  I'nuline  Zywnsbi  for 
costume. 


Conferring  on  Junior  Week  plans  nre  Brenda  Donlan,  Claire  Cooke,  Judy 
O’Brien,  Mary  Boyle,  Roberta  Higgins,  and  Virginia  Stebblns. 


Tlie  Blue  and  Gold  Lounge  is  the  scene  of  a dance  rehearsal  featuring  Martha 
Ward,  Ann  Marie  Hurley,  and  Nona  Bedding.  The  routine  Is  led  by  Naomi 
Honssenn. 
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Dancers  and  cast  members  of  “One  With  The  Flame”  rehearse  the  Beau 
MaS  dance  sequence  for  Act  II.  Choreography  is  by  Mrs.  Constantlnldes. 


Emmanuel’s  Dramatic  Society  Offers  Their 
Spring  Production  of  'One  With  The  Flame’ 

by  Nancy  Mahoney  and  Bertha  Wilkinson 

The  members  of  the  Emmanuel  dramatic  society  gather  at  6 
p.m.  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  night  in  preparation  for  the 
premiere  of  One  With  The  Flame.  The  play,  written  by  Sister 
Francesca,  will  he  presented  Sunday  evening,  April  23  for  alumnae 
and  friends  and  on  Monday  evening,  April  24.  for  college  students. 

Such  a production  entails  more  than  the  glow  of  curtain  calls 
and  the  thrill  of  opening  night.  A glance  behind  the  scenes  will 
illustrate  the  time,  effort,  fun,  and  hard  work  involved  in  assembl- 
ing cast,  costumes  and  props. 


Mr.  McGowan  Explains 
Modern  Society  In  Poland 

by  Maryellen  Cullinan 

“The  main  problem  in  Poland  today  is  the  shortage  of  quali- 
fied  leaders  as  a result  of  the  war,”  notes  Mr.  Edward  McGowan, 
Russian  instructor. 

Mr.  McGowan,  who  formerly  studied  at  the  University  of  War- 
saw, returned  there  last  month  as  a Ford  Foundation  interviewer 
for  selection  of  fellowships  and  travel  grants  recipients. 

Polish  schools  are  more  advanced 
than  In  the  United  States,  in  the 


A typical  rehearsal  opens  with 
Mary  Jane  Azuola,  ’54  coming  into 
the  auditorium,  a window  pole  in 
her  hand.  “We  can  use  this  for  a 
standard  during  the  rehearsals,” 
says  the  director.  Small  groups  dis- 
cuss their  parts  while  waiting  for 
Mrs.  Azuoln’s  “Places!  Act  two, 
Scene  one.” 

The  court  ladies,  Mary  Lou  Cur- 
ran, Jane  Kelley,  Elinor  Godvin, 
and  Christine  Collins  assume  their 
haughty  attitudes  in  the  company 
of  Marzena  Seymour  as  the  Duch- 
ess D'Alencon  and  Marian  McDon- 
nell as  La  Tremouille. 

Patricia  Khoury,  in  the  starring 
role  of  Joan  of  Arc,  makes  her  ap- 
pearance before  the  Advocate,  Jo- 
seph Slieerin. 

The  notary,  Jan  Hermans,  is  not 
present,  delaying  not  only  the  re- 
hearsal but  his  surprise  birthday 
party.  As  Jan  makes  his  late  en- 
trance he  doesn't  fully  realize  the 
meaning  of  the  warm  welcome  that 
he  receives. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  set,  Ann  Ken- 
ny as  Madame  Boucher,  and  Lucy 
Tribble  as  her  daughter,  talk  with 
Joan. 

Then  Mrs.  Constantinides  arrives 
with  her  Beau  Mai  dance  sequence. 
Dancers  Catherine  Cronin.  Nancy 
Hanley,  Susan  King,  Marguerite 
Lessard,  Cicile  Naze,  and  Ellen 
Wood  join  the  pages  Margaret  Al- 
len and  Hilda  Iglesias,  to  present 
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a scene  from  Joan's  childhood  days. 

The  girls  of  the  village  are  paced 
by  Marilyn  Telge,  soloist,  and  Paul- 
ine Turner,  flutist. 

Because  of  the  theology  lecture 
in  the  auditorium,  the  rehearsal 
shifts  to  the  Blue  and  Gold  Lounge. 
Mrs.  Azuola  calls  a break  and  the 
cast  stages  the  birthday  party 
planned  for  Jan. 

As  soon  as  the  period  of  relaxa- 
tion ends,  Scene  three  opens  with 
Kevin  Lordan  and  John  Johnson  in 
their  roles  as  D'Alencon  and  the 
Inquisitor. 

Scene  four  begins  with  three 
camp  followers  making  their  way 
toward  the  village  past  the  sleep- 
ing Joan.  Helen  Hynes,  Dorothea 
Conway  and  Nancy  Mahoney  argue 
with  the  awakened  maid  about  the 
trials  of  their  business  in  such  a 
"foggy,  flea-infested  camp.”  They 
insist  that  it  is  their  patriotic  duty 
to  give  the  soldiers  comfort. 

In  the  following  scene,  Joan 

Girls  Attend 
Bio.  Meeting 

Fourteen  Emmanuelites,  mem- 
bers of  Tri-Beta,  national  honor 
society  for  biology  students,  at- 
tended the  annual  regional  meet- 
ing of  the  society  at  Drew  Univer- 
sity, Mndison,  New  Jersey,  March 
23-24.  Sister  Margaret  and  Sister 
Mary  Frances,  chairman  of  the  bi- 
ology department  and  counselor 
for  Tri-Beta  respectively,  accom- 
panied the  students. 

Maria  Piraino  '61,  was  among 
the  12  students  who  presented 
papers  at  the  meeting.  Her  work, 
"The  Result  of  the  Effect  of  Kine- 
tin  and  Phloretin  on  Fibroblasts 
in  Tissue  Culture,"  was  awarded 
first  prize  by  the  faculty  judges. 

Doctor  George  Mickey,  geneticist 
from  the  New  England  Experi- 
mental Research  Foundation,  was 
guest  speaker  for  the  banquet  held 
later  that  evening. 

On  Saturday  the  Emmanuel  bi- 
ologists travelled  to  New  York  for 
a two-day  visit.  Highlights  of  this 
trip  included  the  Easter  Pageant 
at  Rockefeller  Center  and  a trip 
to  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History.  The  students  also 
visited  the  newly  opened  Hall  of 
Man,  featuring  models  and  demon- 
strations of  human  anatomy  and 
physiology. 


talks  about  the  turn  of  the  battle 
with  her  faithful  La  Hire,  played 
by  Joseph  Mitchell. 

Although  exhausted  at  the  close 
of  the  rehearsal,  the  cast  is  eager 
to  talk  about  costumes.  The  court 
ladies  will  wear  medieval  dress, 
similar  to  those  worn  in  the  musi- 
cal "Camelot.”  On  the  other  hand, 
the  camp  followers  will  wear  gau- 
dy, peasant  costumes,  suited  to 
their  low  position  in  the  medieval 
caste  system. 

The  director  gives  a final  word 
before  parting,  "If  anyone  has  a 
spare  spinning  wheel  or  tree,  four 
or  five  feet  tall,  please  bring  them 
to  the  next  rehearsal." 


and  write.  Americans  can  expect 
ages  an  appalling  36  years. 

Diseases  of  which  we  have  never 
heard;  diseases  that  have  been 
eliminated  in  the  U.S..  and  which 
can  be  prevented  by  a simple  vac- 
cination or  shot  of  penicillin, 
plague  these  nations.  Hunger  and 
the  need  for  agrarian  reform  add 
to  the  ever-increasing  list  of  com- 
pelling reasons  for  a Peace  Corps. 

The  basic  aim  of  the  Corps  is  to 
place  young  Americans  in  the  new- 
ly developing  lands  to  help  these 
nations  to  help  themselves.  Work- 
ing abroad  to  foster  programs  of 
education,  health  and  sanitation, 
agriculture  and  rural  development, 
construction,  industrialization,  and 
administration  will  hopefully  fos- 
ter a new  understanding  and  spirit 
of  cooperation.  The  benefits  will 
be  mutual. 

Each  candidate  Mill  be  put 
through  an  Intensive  training  pro- 
gram in  this  country  prior  to  an 
extended  training  in  the  nation  to 
which  he  Is  assigned.  He  will  work 
with  the  experts  on  and  from  the 
underdeveloped  nations  in  order  to 
learn  as  quickly  ns  possible  the 
language,  culture,  and  needs  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  to  shnrpen  the 
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Mr.  McGowan  asserted  that  the 
changes  in  Poland  in  the  year  and 
a half  since  he  studied  there  have 
been  slight.  “Economically  the 
standards  seemed  slightly  higher. 
Certainly,  no  one  was  starving  and 
the  people  had  a little  more  living 
space.” 

He  noted  that  there  are  about 
twenty  Americans  studying  there 
now  whereas  he  was  one  of  five 
in  1958-59. 

The  churches  are  still  full  and 
there  has  been  no  open  persecution 
of  religion  since  195G.  Mr.  McGow- 
an recalled,  however,  the  govern- 
ment is  conducting  a running  bat- 
tle with  the  Polish  Church  over 
legislation  governing  the  Church’s 
position  in  society.  It  is  attempting 
to  tax  the  churches  even  higher, 
draft  priests,  and  to  limit  the  scope 
of  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools.  There  is  only  one  Catholic 
university,  at  Lubin,  and,  in  the 
lower  grades  of  the  state  schools, 
priests  give  optional  religious  in- 
struction. 

In  Poland,  school  is  compulsory 
for  seven  years.  Those  who  con- 
tinue, finish  their  high  school  edu- 
cation in  three  years  and  for  those 
who  are  able,  the  university  offers 
five  years  of  continued  study.  With- 
in the  objectives  of  the  five-year 
plan,  the  government  is  trying  to 
raise  the  number  of  years  of  com- 
pulsory education  from  seven  to 
eight  and  extend  high  school  edu- 
cation through  the  12  years. 

Although  the  formal  curricula  in 


vey. 

Applicants  will  be  required  to 
serve  at  least  one  year  but  it  is 
hoped  they  will  remain  for  two  or 
three.  Each  member’s  expenses  will 
be  paid,  facilities  furnished,  and 
upon  return  to  the  U.S.,  a bonus  of 
$50  for  each  month  served  will  be 
given. 

Regretfully,  all  reactions  to  the 
Peace  Corps  are  not  favorable. 
Some  Americans  picture  the  Corps 
as  a “troop"  of  starry-eyed,  idealis- 
tic, adventure-seeking  youths  on  a 
mission  to  save  the  world.  Screen- 
ing processes  will  weed  out  this 
type  of  individual  so  that  as  Mr. 
Shrlver  puts  it.  "the  very  best 
Americans”  may  be  selected.  That 
an  element  of  idealism  and  adven- 
ture will  be  present  cannot  be  de- 
nied. 

Is  this  a bad  factor?  Isn't  ideal- 
ism and  quick  adaptability  of  youth 
needed?  It’s  been  quite  a while 
since  American  youth  has  had  any- 
thing to  be  idealistic  about.  Ameri- 
can youth  are  not  seeking  to  save 
the  world,  but  merely  to  offer  their 
services  to  the  newly  emerging  na- 
tions and  to  share  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  world  which  will  be 
theirs  and  ours. 

Another  objection  to  the  proposi- 
tion is  voiced  in  the  question:  Will 
the  members  of  the  Peace  Corps 
be  prepared  to  counteract  the  pro- 
paganda of  the  highly  trained  Rus- 
sian experts  and  technicians  al- 
ready working  in  these  areas?  It 


final  nnnlysis,  public  education  is 
not  superior  because  of  the  small 
number  of  good  teachers.  To  fill 
this  need  the  government  sends 
teachers  to  pedagogical  institutions 
or  evening  schools  for  additional 
study. 

In  the  lower  grades  Polish  chil- 
dren study  more  math  and  science 
than  in  this  country.  Mr.  McGowan 
recalls  the  daughter  of  a friend 
who,  at  fourteen,  had  a good  foun- 
dation in  math,  physics,  and  bio- 
logy. 

Foreign  languages  usually  begin 
in  the  fifth  or  sixtli  grade.  Russian 
is  practically  compulsory  and,  In 
addition,  students  have  the  oppor- 
tuiilty  to  study  French,  German,  or 
English. 

At  the  university,  the  atmosphere 
is  very  informal.  There  are  no  term 
papers  but  students  must  attend 
periodic  discussion  groups.  All 
course  exams  are  given  orally  and 
last  15  or  20  minutes.  The 
Polish  student  is  similar  to  the 
American  student,  however,  since 
he  spends  the  night  before  his 
exam  cramming. 

To  encourage  education,  the  gov- 
ernment gives  the  student  a small 
stipend.  Besides  this  money,  many 
things  used  by  the  student  such  as 
room,  board,  and  transportation 
as  well  as  cultural  activities,  are 
heavily  subsidized  by  the  govern- 


is  felt  that  a G to  9 month  training 
period  will  not  be  sufficient.  While 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  So- 
viets will  brand  the  Peace  Corps 
as  an  "imperialistic  maneuver,”  is 
it  not  also  true  that  the  most  ade- 
quate way  to  counteract  this  is  by 
example,  by  proving  through  hard 
work,  that  America  is  sincere  in 
her  plan  to  aid,  but  not  to  inter- 
fere? 

This  will  not  be  accomplished 
by  sending  over  trained  propagan- 
dists. On  the  other  hand,  each 
"corpsman"  will  be  prepared  to  de- 
fend these  attacks  on  the  U.S.  and 
to  serve  as  an  ambassador  from 
America.  For  this  to  be  the  pri- 
mary motive,  however,  would  de- 
feat the  purpose  of  a Peace  Corps. 

Tills  program  also  faces  many 
problems  on  the  home  front.  From 
what  source  should  it  operate:  the 
government,  private  Institutions, 
tlie  U.N.?  Is  a national  Peace 
Corps  sufficient!  Should  It  be  In- 
ternational? Would  it  be  wise  to 
make  members  draft-exempt?  Time, 
probing,  and  experimentation  will 
eventually  answer  these  questions. 

In  Mr.  Shriver's  report  to  the 
President,  he  states,  "The  Peace 
Corps  can  add  a new  dimension  to 
America's  world  policy  — one  for 
which  people  here  and  abroad  have 
long  been  waiting.  As  you  said  in 
your  State  of  the  Union  message, 
‘The  problems  are  towering  and 
unprecedented  — and  the  response 
must  be  towering  and  unprecedent- 
ed as  well.’  " 


Peace  Corps  Proposal  Names  Roles 
For  Americans  In  Foreign  Countries 

by  Sally  DcCastro 

Over  20.000  letters  of  application  have  flooded  the  headquarters  of  newly-appointed  Peace  Corps 
head,  R.  Sargent  Shrivcr,  testifies  to  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  with  which  President  Kennedy's 
program  has  been  received.  The  aims  of  the  Corps  are  clear  and  inspiring.  The  need  is  evident. 

Almost  one  half  the  world’s  population  has  a per  capita  income  of  S100  a year.  In  the  U.S.,  it 
is  $2,160  per  year.  While  two-thirds  of  the  world  remains  illiterate,  98%  of  all  Americans  can  read 
to  live  70  years,  but  in  underdeveloped  lands  life  expectancy  aver- 

skills  which  he  will  attempt  to  con- 
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Congratulations  are  In  .order  tor  Kathy  Kelley,  student  government  presi- 
i leaf-elect.  She  receives  a preview  of  her  senior  office  by  trying  on  Ann 
Gibbons’  academic  gown. 


Students  Elect  Kathy  Kelley 
To  Head  Student  Government 

Ardent  Interest  in  Council 
Culminates  in  High  Position 


by  Cecilia  Gallivnn 

Many  dream  of  being  leaders, 
outstanding  members  of  Emman- 
uel College.  But  this  requires  hard 
work,  so.  many  dreams  die.  Kathy 
Kelley,  however,  made  the  effort 
and  now,  as  the  newly  elected  '61- 
I 62  president  of  student  govern- 
I ment,  her  dream  is  a reality. 

A magnetic  personality  and  a 
I willingness  to  work  have  always 
I characterized  Kathy.  Three  years 
I ago  she  was  senior  class  president 
I at  St.  Mary  High  School,  Beverly. 
I A half  year  later  she  became  presi- 
I dent  of  her  class  for  freshman 

This  election  made  her  automa- 
I tically  a member  of  the  student 
I government  council.  "I  was  not 
I aware  until  then,”  said  Kathy,  "of 
I the  tremendous  activities  of  the 
I council.  I think  open  council  meet- 


ings are  good.  They  give  the  entire 
student  body  a chance  to  see  what 
is  going  on.” 

Kathy's  interest  in  the  council 
grew.  Sophomore  year  she  became 
vice-treasurer,  thus  gaining  more 
knowledge  of  its  functions.  The 
more  she  learned,  the  more  im- 
pressed she  became.  She  knew  that 
she  wanted  to  be  as  close  a part 
of  this  body  as  she  could. 

This  desire  was  climaxed  March 
21  when  Ann  Gibbons  walked  into 
the  room  and  said,  "Congratula- 
tions!” 

Asked  what  her  first  reaction 
was,  Kathy  replied  that  it  was  so 
overwhelming  that  she  just  could 
not  describe  it.  “It  was  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  my  class’s  turn 
to  hold  this  position."  she  said  - 
her  naturally  red  cheeks  redder 
than  ever. 


Castro  s Popularity  Watting ; 
Insurgents  Gaining  Strength 

The  days  of  Fidel  Castro’s  revolutionary  regime  in  Cuba  are 
numbered  reads  a recent  article  in  a prominent  Latin 
American  magazine.  But  is  this  optimism  fact  or  merely  the  fancy 
horn  of  wishful  thinking?  No  one  seems  to  really  know. 

Castro’s  ability  to  cope  with  severe  economic  pressures  during 
the  next  few  months  may  tell  the  tale  as  to  whether  the  Red 
beachhead  in  America  will  survive.  Pressures  created  by  severe 
industrial  dislocations  and  repressed  inflation  arc  threatening  to 
break  loose  in  the  form  of  widespread  popular  discontent. 


The  fact  that  Fidel's  popularity 
I may  be  waning  doesn't  prove  that 
I his  government  will  necessarily 
I fall,  however.  Most  observers  of 
I the  Cuban  situation  agree  that  the 
I government  is  unlikely  to  fall  un- 
I til  rebel  forces  inside  the  country 
I become  a genuine  military  threat. 

Jose  MIro  Cardona,  professor  of 
I law  and  ox-prime  minister  of  the 
I government  which  replaced  Batista, 
I Is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  lead- 
I er  around  which  the  Insurgents 
I will  rally. 

I Until  recently,  the  Insurgents 
I working  from  New  York  and  Miami 
I for  the  liberation  of  their  homeland 
I had  been  severely  handicapped  by 
I factionalism  and  general  disunity. 
I Now  many  of  the  groups  have 
I agreed  upon  a counter-revolution- 
ary program  which  calls  for  the 
I acceptance  of  many  progressive 
I changes  made  by  the  Cnstro  gov- 
I ernment. 

I Meanwhile,  the  insurgents  are 
attempting  to  expand  their  military 
operations  in  the  many  pockets  of 
rebellion  forming  in  Cuba.  The 
chief  area  of  active  insurrection  is 
the  Sierra  del  Escambray  in  cen- 
tral Cuba.  Almost  40,000  govern- 
ment militiamen  are  reported  to  be 
operating  there. 


Inside  Cuba,  the  propaganda 
nulls  are  still  grinding  away  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  the  people  con- 
vinced of  Fidel's  "miracles."  With 
the  government  in  complete  con- 
trol of  the  press  and  radio,  pas- 
toral letters  are  the  only  means 
of  anti-government  action,  accord- 
ing to  Archbishop  Enrique  Perez 
Serantes  of  eastern  Cuba. 

The  great  masses  of  the  Cuban 
people  still  know  very  little  of 
Communism  and  most  seem  to  have 
a vague  feeling  of  distrust  for  it. 
Many  feel  that  the  job  of  the  Reds 
in  Castro’s  propaganda  apparatus 
Is  merely  to  reduce  suspicion  of 
Communism,  rather  than  to  active- 
ly sell  It. 

Communism  itself  is  being  played 
down  in  favor  of  the  term  "Marx- 
ism," a word  which  doesn’t  hold 
the  same  unpleasant  implications 
in  Latin  America  as  does  Commu- 
nism. 

Another  of  the  unanswered  ques- 
tions about  Castro  is  the  puzzle 
over  his  personal  ideological  con- 
victions. Although  undoubtedly  a 
Communist  tool,  Fidel  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  too  undisciplined 
and  interested  in  personal  object- 
ives to  fit  the  usual  mold  of  Com- 
munist lenders. 


Focus  Gathers  Students’  Opinions  On 
President  Kennedy’s  Foreign  Project 

by  Mnry  Dockett 


One  of  the  most  electrifying  programs  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration is  the  proposed  Peace  Corps. 

According  to  President  Kennedy,  the  Corps  will  he  a “pool  of 
trained  men  and  women  sent  overseas  hy  the  United  States  govern- 
ment or  through  private  institutions  and  organizations  to  help 
foreign  countries  meet  their  ur< 


The  Peace  Corps  program  has 
captured  the  public  imagination, 
particularly  on  college  campuses. 
College  graduates  possess  some  of 
the  background  and  skill  necessary 
for  such  an  undertaking,  and  en- 
thusiasm for  the  plan  has  grown 
rapidly. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  at  Em- 
manuel seems  to  favor  President 
Kennedy's  proposal.  Many  students 
express  a desire  to  join,  though 
most  find  themselves  hampered  by 
other  responsibilities  and  commit- 
ments. 

Asked  what  the  value  of  the 
Peace  Corps  will  be,  Helen  Soren- 
sen, sophomore  chemistry  major, 
asserted  that  she  thinks  the  pro- 
gram will  “help  to  establish  a bet- 
ter opinion  of  Americans  - we're 
not  very  well  liked  in  certain  areas 
of  the  world." 

FROSH  HAS  DOUBTS 

Freshman  Karen  Vigeant  sug- 
gests that,  if  handled  correctly,  the 
Peace  Corps  could  accomplish 
much.  "But,  unless  carefully 
screened,  some  will  go  for  a free 
trip."  She  feels  that  the  Peace 
Corps  could  clear  up  many  mis- 
conceptions foreigners  have  re- 
garding Americans. 

Karen  has  doubts,  however,  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  Peace  Corps' 
personnel.  "With  no  salary,  money 
put  away  for  them  while  they  are 
gone,  and  deferment  from  military 
service,  the  program  is  apt  to  at- 
tract people  for  the  adventure  val- 
ue.” She  is  apprehensive  regard- 
ing what  “the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced can  accomplish."  She  recom- 
mends "very  careful  screening  of 
applicants  to  test  their  objectivity 
and  sincerity  and  an  intensive 
training  program.” 

Another  freshman,  Kathleen 
Marotta,  saw  the  Peace  Corps  as 
indicative  of  the  vitality  of  the 
Kennedy  administration.  She  thinks 
the  program  is  "definitely  con- 
structive because  after  the  corps- 
men  leave,  the  people  can  still  use 
the  things  they  are  taught. 

The  set-up  is  aimed  at  communi- 
cation. Twenty-one  or  twenty-two 
year-old  Americans  working  with 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

Though  few  paintings  survive  the 
damp  Thai  climate  for  long,  King 
Phumipol  and  other  Thai  collectors 
have  preserved  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury battle  and  hunting  scenes, 
jungle  landscapes  and  illustrations 
from  the  life  of  the  Buddha.  These 
fragile  pictures  have  been  lent  to 
the  exhibition  with  a group  of  il- 
luminated manuscripts  in  the  form 
of  vast  accordions,  some  more  than 
30  feet  long.  Notable  among 
these  are  a book  on  Siamese  cats 
(now  almost  extinct  in  Thailand) 
and  the  black  and  gold  Royal  Man- 
uscript on  Massage,  a traditional 
branch  of  Thai  medicine. 


ent  needs  for  skilled  manpower.” 
other  young  people  establishes  con- 
tact which  enables  them  to  know 
us  better." 

Senior  Mary  Fell  thinks  the 
Peace  Corps  is  “a  good  idea.”  She 
sees  the  program  as  based  on  a 
principle  "like  Dr.  Dooley's  - teach- 
ing people  to  help  themselves,  liv- 
ing with  them,  eating  with  them, 
speaking  their  language,  becoming 
closely  identified  with  them." 

Jackie  Hingston,  junior,  consid- 
ers the  Peace  Corps  as  an  oppor- 
tunity "for  personal  sacrifice  for 
the  sake  of  the  government,  putting 
betterment  of  the  government 


Mary  Jane  Memmolo,  an  lS-year- 
old  freshman  finds  time  to  help 
others  because  she  enjoys  it.  She 
is  a Red  Cross  volunteer  and  has 
been  helping  for  the  past  four 

As  a sophomore  in  high  school, 
Mary  Jane  was  elected  to  the  Jun- 
ior Red  Cross  council  as  a repre- 
sentative of  Ursuline  Academy. 
At  the  council  meetings  she  first 
learned  of  the  urgent  need  for  vol- 
unteers at  the  Red  Cross  blood 
center  in  Boston. 

"I  went  down  to  ask  if  I could 
do  something,"  said  Mary  Jane. 
"I  was  14,  but  they  said  I could 
help  at  the  information  desk  and 
in  the  canteen,'  so  I helped  one 
afternoon  a week  after  school." 

During  the  summer  and  for  the 
next  year  and  a half,  Mary  Jane 
continued  to  work  at  the  blood  cen- 
ter, and  also  on  the  blood  mobiles. 
By  the  beginning  of  her  senior 
year  in  high  school  she  had  gained 
so  much  experience  from  her  many 


ahead  of  personal  betterment."  To 
accomplish  anything,  however,  ap- 
plicants must  be  “really  trained." 

The  program,  In  Jackie’s  opinion, 
requires  knowledge  of  a country, 
its  history,  geography,  language, 
value  system,  in  addition  to  a deep 
understanding  of  the  delegate’s 
own  value  system  and  what  Ameri- 
ca really  stands  for. 

"The  real  difficulty  will  be  in 
accepting  another’s  value  system," 
says  Jackie.  “It  will  be  necessary 
to  send  a lot  of  people  over  be- 
cause just  a few  in  a country  won't 
have  too  much  effect,  as  they  can 
only  influence  as  many  as  they 
can  reach.  It  will  do  good,  but  it 
will  take  a long  time  to  prove  ef- 
fective. In  conception,  the  “Peace 
Corps  is  terrific,"  thinks  Jackie, 
"but  the  question  is  whether  it  will 
work  practically." 


hours  of  volunteering  that  she  was 
made  a council  officer,  the  chair- 
man of  community  services. 

When  Ursuline  Academy  moved 
its  school  from  Boston  to  Dedham 
in  1959,  Mary  Jane,  who  lives  at 
179  Lexington  Street  in  East  Bos- 
ton, had  to  curtail  her  afternoon 
volunteering  in  favor  of  commut- 
ing. Last  spring  she  learned  that 
volunteers  were  needed  in  the 
early  evening  on  the  pediatric 
wards  of  the  Chelsea  Naval  Hos- 
pital. This  she  could  do  and  enjoy. 

Although  Mary  Jane  now  has  a 
regular  job  on  two  afternoons  a 
week  and  all  day  Saturday,  in  ad- 
dition to  her  school  work,  she  still 
finds  time  to  go  to  the  hospital 
and  help  wherever  she  can. 

“School  work  has  got  to  come 
first,  but  I try  to  keep  Monday 
night  free  to  spend  it  at  the  hos- 
pital. It  makes  me  feel  good  to 
know  that  I can  be  some  help 


Finding  time  to  help  Is  Mary  Jane  .Memmolo  who  is  serving  hot  drinks 
to  blood  donors  at  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard. 


Frosh  Volunteers  Time  For 
Others  Through  Red  Cross 
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Focus  Tours  Campus 


Tlie  final  exhibition  of  the  art 
department  will  be  held  in  the  gym 
April  14-21. 

Rev.  Juan  Cortes,  S.J.  will  speak 
on  Recent  Investigations  In  Hu- 
man Motivation  at  the  social  ser- 
vice club  meeting  May  4. 

Twenty-five  members  of  Em- 
manuel's glee  club  appeared  with 
members  of  the  Boston  College 
glee  club  and  the  Peloquin  Chorale 
on  a special  Easter  television  show 
on  WHDH-TV.  The  theme  for  the 
program  was  Triumphant  Christ. 

The  yearbook  staff  is  formulat- 
ing a training  program  for  the  1962 
staff.  It  will  be  a series  of  illus- 
trated lectures  conducted  by  Ros- 
well Farmhan  of  the  Keller  Print- 
ing Co.  The  program  will  deal  with 
layout,  photography,  and  staff  or- 
ganization. The  editorial  staff  also 
plans  to  attend  an  inter-collegiate 
meeting  with  the  editors  of  the 
M.I.T.  and  B.U.  yearbooks  on  April 
26. 

During  the  Easter  holidays,  Eng- 
lish department  professors,  Sister 
Anne  Barbara  and  Sister  Loretta 
Julie  attended  the  College  Compo- 
sition nnd  Communications  Con- 
ference in  Washington,  D.C.  This 
conference,  held  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel,  was  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng- 
lish. 


On  April  14,  Sister  Margaret 
Pauline  will  participate  in  a panel 
discussion  on  the  transition  of 
teacher-training  methods  to  the 
classroom  at  the  Northeast  Lan- 
guage Conference  in  New  York. 

Sister  Marie  of  the  Trinity  and 
Sister  Marie  Stephen  attended  the 
Harvard-Camcgle  Reading  Confer- 
ence to  read  n report  of  the  year's 
study  of  reading  on  March  18. 

On  March  15,  Sister  Ann  Bar- 
tholomew attended  a luncheon  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New 
England  Colleges  Fund  at  the  Har- 
vard Club.  Emmanuel  received  a 
gift  this  year  of  $15,SS8  from  this 
organization.  The  administration  is 
deeply  grateful  to  the  various  busi- 
ness organizations  whose  donations 
to  the  fund  made  this  gift  possible. 

Dr.  Elmina  R.  Lucke,  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women  at  the  United 
Nations,  spoke  at  Emmanuel  on 
March  13.  The  doctor’s  subject  was 
“Training  Leadership  - The  Great- 
est International  Need.” 

After  dinner,  the  AAUW  execu- 
tive committee  attended  a coffee 
hour  in  the  Blue  and  Gold  Lounge. 
Members  of  the  senior  class  of 
Simmons  College,  seniors  of  Em- 
manuel, and  alumnae  of  Emmanuel 
were  present. 


Ann  Sweeney,  Una  Corrigan,  Janice  Faria  and  discussion  leader,  Lee 
Phelan,  ponder  a point  of  interest  In  the  new  dorm  workshop. 

Donn  Workshop  Meets 
To  Discuss  Many  Topics 


Brando,  Cassavetes  Discard 
Script  For  Ad-lib  Technique 


by  Jean  Staropoli 
The  latest  trend  in  the  movie  in- 
dustry is  the  "improvisation’’  meth- 
od of  shooting  a film.  The  method 
requires  only  a general  theme, 
ready  and  co-operative  camera  men, 
and  a cast  of  actors  that  can  con- 
struct dialogue  as  they  go  along. 
Although  the  improvisation  method 
provides  some  unusual  effects,  it 
will  probably  never  revolutionize 
the  industry,  for  a completed  movie 
remains  a complex  construction. 
One-Eyed  Jacks  - Marlon  Brando, 
actor,  producer  and  director  de- 
cided to  “improvise”  using  a Wes- 
tern theme  based  on  Charles  Neid- 
er's,  "The  Authentic  Death  of  Hen- 
ry Jones." 

With  the  aid  of  a set  of  Holly- 
wood regulars,  Karl  Malden,  Katy 
Jurado,  Ben  Johnson,  Slim  Pickens, 
newcomer  Pira  Pellicier  and  the 
acting  genius  of  Brando  himself 
a 60-day  schedule  was  extended 
into  a six  month  filming  session. 

After  one  million  feet  of  film  was 
exposed  and  only  one  quarter  of 
it  printed,  the  $6,000,000  produc- 
tion has  finally  been  released  to 
the  public. 

Time  characterizes  it  as  a "film 
meticulously  produced,  edited  and 
directed  but  easily  recognizable  as 
'a  dang  good  shoot  ’em  up  show.'  " 
The  effect  produced  — a Western 
in  disguise. 

Shadow  • John  Cassavetes,  another 
actor  turned  director,  also  uses 
the  improvisation  method.  His 
theme  is  simple  and  realistic  - 
white  boy  meets  apparently  white 
girl  but  rejects  her  when  he  dis- 
covers that  she  is  a Negro. 

Lelia  Goldoni,  Hugh  Hurd  and 
Ben  Corruthers  help  to  place  the 
emphasis  and  concentration  on 
characterization  by  their  magnetic 
performances. 

In  improvisation,  undue  demands' 
are  placed  upon  the  actors.  Set- 
ting and  photography  suffer,  scenes 
tend  to  be  overly  long  and  the  dia- 
logue drags. 

However,  the  intelligent  handl- 
ing of  the  race  issue  and  a vigor- 
ous flow  of  amateur  vitality  com- 
bine to  rescue  Shadow  as  a signi- 
ficant and  worthwhile  film. 

Question  7 - This  film  portrays  the 
saga  of  the  struggle  for  Christian 
existence  in  a Communist  commun- 
ity. 


The  film  is  sponsored  by  Luther- 
an groups  and  written  from  case 
histories  by  Allan  Sloane,  directed 
by  Stuart  Roreburg. 

The  scene  of  action  is  a small 
town  in  East  Germany  where  the 
local  pastor  is  sentenced  to  five 
years  of  hard  labor.  The  new  pas- 
tor (Michael  Gwynn)  is  faced  with 
the  problem  of  directing  a parish 
under  constant  police  interference. 

The  theme  is  simple,  yet  vital. 
It  asks:  Will  the  Christian  com- 
munity survive  in  the  next  gener- 
ation? It  is  through  the  pastor’s 
son  (Christian  DeBresson)  that  the 
action  is  climaxed  and  resolved. 

The  drama  of  this  single  episode 
in  the  film  is  representative  of  the 
Christian  struggle  today. 

Panelists  Seek 
Equality  For  All 

In  observance  of  Interracial  Jus- 
tice Week,  March  19-25,  NFCCS 
members  sponsored  a panel  discus- 
sion on  March  23,  on  the  subject  of 
racial  discrimination  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  panel  was  composed  of 
Mr.  Charles  Lewis,  Chairman  of  the 
Legal  Committee  of  NAACP;  Mr. 
Alan  Gartner,  regional  chairman 
of  CORE;  Mr.  Vincente  Carasco 
and  Mr.  Jesus  Anglere  of  the  Span- 
ish Speaking  Center,  Boston. 

Mr.  Gartner  explaining  CORE 
stated  that  CORE  has  its  head- 
quarters in  New  York  and  has  38 
regional  Committees  in  major  ur- 
ban areas  in  the  United  States.  The 
slogan  of  the  CORE  worker,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gartner,  is  “an  in- 
tegrated society  through  integrated 
means.” 

Mr.  Lewis,  who  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  NAACP  for  sev- 
eral years,  cited  examples  of  racial 
discrimination  in  the  Boston  area 
relating  specifically  to  housing  and 
employment  opportunities. 

In  contrast  to  the  discrimination 
problems  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Carasco  and  Mr.  Anglere  discussed 
the  lack  of  any  serious  racial  dis- 
crimination problems  in  Puerto 
Rico.  They  pointed  out  that  Puerto 
Ricans  do  not  consider  the  color  of 
a man,  but  rather  what  he  has  to 
offer,  and  consequently,  there  Is 
very  little  racial  prejudice  on  the 
island. 


Resident  students  have  recently 
set  up  a workshop  for  improving 
communication  between  resident 
officers  and  students.  The  program, 
open  to  all  resident  students,  aims 
at  a solution  to  problems  through 
open  discussion. 

Once  each  week  for  five  weeks 
the  workshop  groups,  varying  from 
ten  to  fifteen  girls,  meet  with  their 
discussion  leaders.  The  first  week 
is  devoted  to  a discussion  of  lea- 
dership and  the  qualities  of  a 
leader. 

During  the  second  week,  a dis- 
cussion of  the  rules  and  the  regu- 
lations of  dormitory  life  and  of 
each  girl’s  responsibility  for  up- 
holding the  rules  is  scheduled.  The 
honor  system  in  the  dormitory  is 
the  topic  for  the  third  week. 

The  fourth  week  is  devoted  to  an 
open  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
resident  life.  A general  resident 
meeting  is  scheduled  for  the  fifth 
week.  At  this  meeting  the  dormi- 
tory workshop  will  be  summarized 
and  evaluated. 

Patricia  Coorney  ’61,  vice  presi- 
dent of  resident  students,  is  in 

Sisters  Visit 
Atlantic  City 

Sister  Ann  Bartholomew  attend- 
ed the  58th  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Catholic  Edncationnl 
Association  in  Atlantic  City,  April 
4-7.  The  theme  of  the  convention 
was  “The  Objectives  of  Christian 
Education  in  Contemporary  Soci- 


Other  delegates  from  Emmanuel 
that  accompanied  the  president 
were:  Sister  Helen  Margaret,  as- 
sistant academic  dean,  Sister  Mary 
John,  chemistry  department  chair- 
man, and  Sister  Gertrude  Magda- 
lene, art  department  chairman,  Sis- 
ter Daniel  Marie  of  the  physics  de- 
partment. 

After  an  opening  address  by 
Archbishop  Celestine  Damiane,  Or- 
dinary of  the  Camden  Diocese,  the 
Most  Reverend  John  J.  Wright, 
D.D.,  formerly  of  Worcester,  now 
bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  gave  the 
keynote  address. 

Besides  the  scheduled  general 
meetings.  Sister  Ann  Bartholomew 
attended  a restricted  attendance 
session  on  April  6 devoted  to 
Planks  of  the  Personnel  Policy 
Adopted  in  18G0. 

Each  evening,  Sister  participated 
in  discussions  of  the  Notre  Dame 
Educational  Association  at  the 
Claridge  Hotel.  This  association  is 
composed  of  provincials  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Notre  Dame,  (Emmanuel 
College,  Notre  Dame  College,  Bel- 
mont, Calif.,  and  Trinity  College, 
Washington,  D.C.)  and  supervisors 
of  high  schools  and  grade  schools. 

In  conjunction  with  this  conven- 
tion, Sister  attended  the  second 
meeting  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  NCEA’8  Problems  and  Plans 
Committtee  on  research.  Sister  was 
elected  to  this  committee  last  Oc- 
tober. 

On  April  8,  Sister  addressed  the 
New  York  chapter  of  the  Emman- 
uel Alumnae  Association. 


charge  of  this  program.  She  is  as- 
sisted by  Phyllis  McGoldrick  ’62 
and  Winifred  Welch,  ’64. 

The  discussion  leaders  are  Rita 
Garant,  ’63,  Lynda  Healey,  ’62, 
Cynthia  Hornsey,  ’61,  Ann  Marie 
Hurley,  ’62,  Susan  Kelley,  ’61,  Mary 
Ellen  Leith,  ’63,  Christine  McKen- 
na, ’62,  Phyllis  McGoldrick,  ’62, 
Mary  J.  Murphy,  ’63,  and  Emily 
Phelan,  ’62. 

Team  Suffers 
15  Point  Defeat 
In  Last  Game 

by  Anita  D’Aiunto 
After  a slow  start  Emmanuel’s 
varsity  rallied  in  vain  in  the  sec- 
ond half  to  suffer  a 60-45  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  Regis  College  on 
March  24.  Peggy  Hurley,  playing 
her  last  game,  led  the  scoring  with 
20  pts.  Rita  Garant,  in  usual  fine 
form,  hooped  IS  pts.  Ruth  Connolly, 
Carol  Mueller,  and  Sue  Hatch  did 
outstanding  defense  work. 

The  team  went  into  the  Regis 
game  sporting  a three  game  win- 
ning streak.  Its  victories  were  over 
B.C.  School  of  Nursing,  Lesley  Col- 
lege, and  Northeastern  University. 
In  the  Northeastern  encounter, 
Feb.  2S,  the  final  score  was  42-28. 
Emmanuel  triumphed  by  a score  of 
40-27  over  B.C.  School  of  Nursing 
on  March  2 with  Terry  Bowes  and 
Rita  Garant  setting  the  pace  with 
11  pts.  apiece. 

The  game  against  Lesley  ended 
in  a lop-sided  win  for  Emmanuel 
4S-4.  All  Emmanuel  forwards  broke 
into  the  scoring  column  in  this 
romp  with  Mary  Whalen  ending  up 
as  high  scorer  with  14  pts. 

The  varsity’s  record  for  the  sea- 
son was  three  wins  and  six  de- 
feats. The  junior  varsity  has  brok- 
en even  with  two  victories  and  two 
defeats. 

Rita  Garant,  averaging  14  pts. 
per  game,  has  led  the  forwards  of 
the  varsity.  Alicia  Scully,  also 
averaging  14  pts.  per  game,  has 
lead  the  junior  varsity  scorers. 

In  the  Volleyball  Tournament 
held  at  Boston  State  Teachers  on 
March  7,  Emmaunel  copped  four  out 
of  seven  games.  Other  teams  that 
participated  were  from  Regis,  B.C. 
School  of  Education,  Braudels, 
Gordon,  Lesley,  and  Boston  State 
Teachers. 

Intra-mural  softball  is  scheduled 
to  begin  in  April.  Anyone  interest- 
ed in  the  tennis  tournament  should 
see  Miss  Crowe. 


YUEH'S 


and  Restaurant 
Brookline  Avenue 
Brookline,  Mass. 
LOngwood  6-9724 

OPEN  SUNDAYS 


Focus  Tours  Town 

by  Betty  Doherty 

PLAYS 

Two  For  the  Seesaw,  at  the  Wil- 
bur Theater  April  3 through  April 
24,  stars  Jeffrey  Lynn  and  Lee 
Grant.  In  this  William  Gibson  tv 
character  drama,  Lynn  plays 
Omaha  lawyer,  and  Lee  Grant  a 
Bohemian-type  girl  from  the  Bronx. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Drama  Festival,  the  famed 
French  Acting  Company  will  pre- 
sent two  showings  of  L’EcoIe  des 
Femmes  at  the  Loeb  Drama  Cen- 
ter on  May  7. 

SHOWS 

The  Home  Furnishing  Show  will 
be  offered  to  the  public  May  i 
through  May  7 at  Boston's  Com- 
monwealth Armory. 

Horticultural  Hall  is  the  scene  of 
the  Tulip  Show,  May  15-16. 

MUSIC 

April  20  through  27  nre  the  dates 
for  the  open  rehearsals  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  at  Sym- 
phony Hall. 

Tickets  are  now  available  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  of  New  York  at  the 
Metropolitan  Theater,  April  17-23. 
The  schedule  is: 

Monday  NABUCCO 

Tuesday  LA  TRAVIATA 

Wednesday  TURANDOT 

Thursday  MANON  LESCAUT 

Friday  RIGOLETTO 

Saturday  afternoon 

L’ELISIR  D’AMORE 
Saturday  evening  LA  BOHEME 
Sunday  afternoon  MARTHA 

The  world  famous  Molseye’ 
Dance  Company  will  appear  at  the 
Boston  Garden  on  May  13  and  14. 

Guitarist  Andres  Segovia  will  be 
featured  at  Jordan  Hall  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  April  23. 

In  connection  with  the  Cam- 
bridge Drama  Festival  Great  Play- 
ers Series,  Charles  Laughton  will 
read  from  Shakespeare  and  other 
masters  of  English  literature  at 
Symphony  Hall,  Tuesday  evening, 
Apr.  18. 

Symphony  Hall  is  the  site  for  the 
appearance  of  Jose  Greco  nnd  his 
Company  of  Spanish  Dancers  Fri- 
day evening,  Apr.  14. 

BASEBALL 

At  B.C. 

B.C.  vs.  Suffolk 
B.C.  vs.  Brandeis 
B.C.  vs.  Harvard 
B.C.  vs.  Tufts 
At  Brandeis 
Brandeis  vs.  B.U. 

Brandeis  vs.  Tufts 
Brandeis  vs.  Harvard 
At  Harvard 
Harvard  vs.  Tufts 
Harvard  vs.  B.U. 

Harvard  vs.  M.I.T. 

Harvard  vs  Holy  Cross 
At  M.I.T. 

M.I.T.  vs.  Northeastern 
M.I.T.  vs.  B.C. 

M.I.T.  vs.  Tufts 

M. I.T.  vs.  B.U. 

At  Northeastern 

N. U.  vs.  Harvard 
N.U.  vs.  B.C. 

N.U.  vs.  B.U. 

N.U.  vs.  Tufts 


Apr.  15 
Apr.  19 
May  4 
May  11 


Apr.  11 
Apr.  25 
May  2 
May  6 

Apr.  11 
Apr.  13 
Apr.  25 
May  10 

Apr.  20 

May  4 
May  9 


United  Building 
Maintenance  Corporation 

U.  B.  M. 

Providing  All  Janitorial, 
Window  Cleaning  and 
Snow  Removal  Services 
for  Emmanuel  College 
10  Fanueil  Hall  Square,  Boston 

CA  7-3150 
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Honors  Group 
Hears  Scholar 

“Emmanuel  will  welcome  on  May 
18,  Sir  Hugh  Taylor,  president  of 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship 
Foundation.  He  will  be  the  key- 
note speaker  at  the  Honors  Con- 
vocation. 

This  distinguished  gentleman,  a 
native  of  Lancashire,  England,  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Liverpool 
University,  Noble  Institute,  Stock- 
holm and  Technesche  Hochscule, 
Hanover,  Germany. 

Since  1914  he  has  been  associ- 
ated with  Princeton  University 
formerly  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  chemistry  department  and 
Dean  of  the  graduate  school. 
During  World  War  I he  was  a 
member  of  the  Munitions  Inven- 
tions Department  in  London- 

He  is  a Knight  Commander 
Order  of  British  Empire,  fellow 
of  Royal  Society,  and  Commander 
Order  of  Leopold  II,  Belgium. 

Sir  Hugh  Taylor  has  been 
awarded  honorary  Doctor  of  Sci- 
ence degrees  from  a number  of 
universities  including:  Louvain 
University,  Belgium;  Rutgers,  La- 
val, Boston  College,  and  Notre 
Dame  University.  He  has  also  re- 
ceived honorary  LL.D.  degrees 
from  Liverpool  University  and 
Providence  College. 

A member  of  various  scientific 
societies  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  he  has  been  a Nichols 
medalist  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  and  a Mendel  medal- 
list of  Villanova  College. 

President  Emeritus  of  the  Pax 
Romana  Albertus  Magnus  Guild, 
he  is  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Belgian  Chemical  Society,  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, and  the  Pontifical  Academy 
of  Sciences-  In  addition  he  has  co- 
authored numerous  publications 
on  physical  chemistry. 

In  1953  Pope  Pius  XH  confer- 
red on  Sir  Hugh  Taylor  the  title 
Knight  Commander,  Order  of  St. 
Gregory,  which  is  one  of  the  high- 
est honors  accorded  by  the  Church 
to  an  outstanding  Catholic  laymen. 


May  15,  1961 


^0  think.  with  the  church' 
is  to  -pray  with  CliristrendocD 
for  the  tight  of  the  Holy 
Spirit:  - during  the 
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Girls  From  Many  Departments  Win 
Grants,  Fellowships,  and  Scholarships 


Seniors  nnd  undergraduates  alike 
share  the  honors  for  receiving 
grants,  fellowships,  and  scholar- 
ships this  year. 

Andrea  Stone  of  the  art  depart- 
ment has  received  a scholarship  to 
Emmanuel  to  study  for  her  bach- 
elor of  fine  arts  degree. 

Biology  major  Maria  I’iralno  has 
accepted  a fellowship  to  Columbia 
to  study  under  Dr.  Herbert  Taylor 
in  the  field  of  Cytogenetics.  She 
also  received  fellowships  from 
Purdue,  Tulane,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Cornell,  University  of  Florida, 
Highlands  University,  New  Mexi- 
co, and  assistantships  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Houston,  and  Smith  Col- 
lege. 

Mary  Morrison,  from  the  biology 
department,  has  accepted  an  as- 
sistantship  to  Wellesley  College. 
She  also  received  asistantships 
from  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
University  of  Houston  and  Mount 
Holyoke.  She  received  fellowships 
from  Highlands  University,  New 
Mexico,  and  Cornell  University. 

Sister  .Mary  St.  John  will  work 
in  the  Marine  Biology  - Hopkins 
Marine  Station  - Pacific  Grove, 


Exodus  From  Campus  Begins 
As  Girls  Seek  Summer  Jobs 


by  Janet  Hamilton 

With  the  onset  of  spring  fever, 
last  minute  cramming  and  arrange- 
ing  schedules,  and  weekend  dates, 
members  of  our  college  community 
are  in  feverish  search  for  summer 
employment. 

In  June,  some  will  pack  up  for 
the  resorts  and  summer  waitress- 
ing  positions.  Others  will  rest  for 
a week  or  two,  only  to  return  to 
the  academic  life  for  summer  ses- 
sions. Still  others,  those  privileged 
few,  will  board  ship  and  plane  for 
summer  travel. 

But  right  now,  just  sit  in  Yueh's 
°r  the  cafeteria  for  ten  minutes 
and  you  will  hear  the  refrain. 
"What  are  you  doing  this  summer?” 
Very  often  the  answer  is,  “I  do 
not  know  yet."  Most  of  us  are  in 
this  majority  group  who  have  not 
yet  secured  summer  employment. 

Among  the  minority  are  students 
who  have  plans  for  interesting  nnd 
worthwhile  vacation  past  times. 
Members  of  the  faculty  too,  have 
summer  plans. 

Sister  Elizabeth  Louise  of  the 
mathematics  dept,  leaves  at  the  end 
of  June,  for  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  to  pursue  studies  lending  to 
a doctorate  in  her  field.  Sister  will 


do  her  work  on  the  problem  of 
group  theory  in  modern  algebra, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Zassenliaus. 

Mr.  McGowan  of  the  Russian  de- 
partment plans  to  return  to  New 
York  where  he  will  be  the  informa- 
tion officer  in  the  Information 
Center  for  American  Travellers  in 
the  East. 

Priscilla  Mullen  ’G2,  a sociology 
major,  has  ben  awarded  a position 
in  conjunction  with  the  careers 
program  sponsored  by  the  state  at 
the  Lynn  Catholic  Charities  Agen- 
cyT 

Mary  P.  Breen  '63,  plans  to  con- 
tinue at  Children’s  Hospital  where 
she  is  a technologist  in  liematol- 

Carolyn  McDonald  '62,  and  Judy 
Mazzo  'G2,  will  travel  in  Europe 
and  England  for  the  summer. 

Elsa  Nyberg  '64,  is  working  at 
the  mollusk  department  at  Har- 
vard, classifying  shells. 

A group  of  juniors  have  applied 
to  the  WAC  summer  program  of- 
fering a six  week  officers  training 
program. 

If  you  know  of  any  available 
positions  please  let  us  other-job- 
seekers  know. 


California  this  summer  on  a Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  grant. 
This  is  her  third  summer  on  the 
N.S.F.  program. 

Lilia  M.  Curley,  also  a biology 
major,  has  received  a doctoral  fel- 
lowship from  Highlands  University, 
New  Mexico,  and  assistant-fellow- 
ships from  Purdue,  University  of 
Florida,  and  University  of  Houston. 

From  the  chemistry  department, 
Barbara  McNeil  '62  has  accepted 
the  National  Science  Foundation 
Fellowship  to  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity for  summer  research. 

Patricia  McLaughlin,  English  de- 

E.C.  Sponsors 
Society’s  JVork 

Hong  Kong.  Madagascar,  For- 
mosa and  Tanganyika  are  only  a 
few  of  the  foreign  mission  sites 
which  will  receive  the  Mass  vest- 
ments to  be  displayed  at  the  Tab- 
ernacle Society’s  three-day  exhi- 
bit beginning  on  Sunday,  May  21. 

The  vestments,  which  will  be 
displayed  from  10:00  a m.  to  5:00 
p.m.  each  day  in  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  will  be  blessed  at 
a Mass  celebrated  on  May  22  by 
Rev.  Edward  Murphy,  S.J.,  So- 
ciety chaplain. 

Society  members  sew  on  these 
vestments  and  linens  during  the 
year  and  many  are  marked  as 
memorials  for  their  deceased 
friends-  The  exhibit  will  show  the 
amount  of  work  that  members 
have  completed  since  last  No- 
vember. 

The  names  and  addresses  of 
priests  who  have  made  applica- 
tions will  be  displayed  over  each 
set  of  vestments.  Although  many 
are  sent  to  foreign  countries,  first 
priority  is  given  to  missions  of 
our  own  country,  particularly 
those  in  the  South. 

Over  twenty  foreign  countries, 
especially  in  Africa  and  Latin 
America  will  be  recipients  of  the 
vestments.  Several  sets  are  going 
to  Cardinal  Cushing’s  Society  of 
St.  James  the  Apostle  in  Peru. 

Work  of  Society  members  will 
penetrate  even  beyond  the  Iron 
Curtain,  since  some  vestments  are 
forwarded  to  the  St.  Boniface 
Society  in  New  York  which  man- 
ages to  deliver  them  to  priests  in 
these  countries. 

Members  of  the  Society  and 
their  friends,  as  well  as  the  fac- 
ulty and  students  of  the  college 
are  invited  to  attend  the  exhibit. 


partment,  who  received  honorable 
mention  from  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Fellowship  Foundation  has  accept- 
ed a teaching  fellowship  to  the 
University  of  Detroit. 

Elinor  Bowes,  also  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  and  a recipient  of 
honorable  mention  from  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Fellowship  Foundation, 
has  received  a fellowship  to  Boston 
College. 

French  major  Louise  Morante 
will  matriculate  to  Boston  College 
as  a teaching  fellow. 

Patricia  McIntyre,  a math  major, 
will  attend  Catholic  University  for 
three  years  on  a fellowship  grant 
for  work  in  the  field  of  Biostatis- 
tics. She  has  also  received  assist- 
antships from  Boston  College  and 
Purdue. 

Janet  Marcln  '62,  a Polish  major, 
has  received  a grant  to  study  in 
Poland  this  summer  on  an  experi- 
ment in  international  living. 

Andrea  M.  Morze  of  the  psychol- 
ogy department  has  received  a 1962 
teaching  fellowship  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina. 

Sociology  major  Elizabeth  (Liz- 
zy) Lnnimens,  a recipient  of  honor- 
able mention  from  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Fellowship  Foundation,  has 
also  received  a summer  research 
fellowship  and  a 1961-62  teaching 
fellowship  to  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Diane  Dominie,  also  a sociology 
major,  has  accepted  a fellowship 
to  St.  Louis  University  where  she 
will  study  in  their  school  of  Social 
Work. 

Harvard  has  accepted  Patricia 
McKillop,  a physics  major,  on  their 
apprenticeship  program  for  a mas- 
ters of  art  in  teaching.  Brown 
University  also  accepted  her  on  the 
same  program. 


Awards  Go  to 
Top  Students 

The  annual  Honors  Convocation, 
to  recognize  students  who  are 
scholastically  outstanding  will  be 
held  in  Marian  Hall  on  Thursday, 
May  18  at  4:30. 

Students  and  faculty,  dressed  in 
full  academic  attire,  will  begin  the 
assembly  with  a processional  into 
the  gymnasium.  Following  this  will 
be  the  offering  of  an  invocation. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  day 
will  be  the  presentation  of  the 
Aquinas  Award  to  a senior  who  has 
excelled  in  philosophy  and  theology 
and  has  best  integrated  these 
studies  with  the  remainder  of  her 
academic  life. 

Sister  Marie  of  the  Trinity,  aca- 
demic dean,  will  present  first  hon- 
ors awards  to  the  girls  who  have 
made  the  Dean's  List  more  than 
half  the  number  of  times  possible. 
Awards  for  second  honors  will  be 
determined  numerically  by  a point 
system. 

Seniors  will  then  be  initiated  into 
the  Kappa  Chapter  of  Delta  Epsl- 
Ion  Slffniu,  the  National  Scholastic 
Honor  Society. 

Awards  in  specialized  fields  will 
be  given  by  the  chairmen  of  vari- 
ous departments.  Sister  Margaret 
will  distribute  membership  certifi- 
cates for  the  Eta  Rho  Chapter  of 
the  biological  honor  society,  Beta 
Beta  Beta.  Students  who  have 
shown  great  proficiency  in  the  use 
of  foreign  languages  will  become 
members  of  Alpha  Mu  Gamma. 
Outstanding  achievement  in  the 
field  of  history  will  be  recognized 
by  admittance  to  the  Eta  Theta 
Chapter  of  Phi  Alpha  Theta,  Sister 
Mary  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
will  preside  over  this  part  of  the 
assembly. 

A diploma  of  honor  from  del  In- 
stitute de  Cultura  Hispanica  de 
Madrid  will  be  awarded  to  a senior 
by  Sister  Margaret  Pauline, 
chairman  of  the  Spanish  depart- 

Following  the  presentation  of 
these  awards,  the  honors  address 
will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Hugh  Tay- 
lor, President  of  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son National  Scholarship  Founda- 


Sister  Marie  of  the  Trinity, 
academic  deau  announces  the 
winners  of  the  modern  language 
society  scholarships. 

Barbara  Burns  '62  of  the 
French  department,  will  use  her 
scholarship  for  a summer  course 
in  Russian  to  be  given  at  Em- 
manuel College. 

Mary  Lou  Curran  '62  of  the 
Spanish  department  hopes  to 
attend  the  University  of  Mexico. 

Both  winners  are  top  students 
on  the  dean's  list  this  year. 


Seniors  Await  Graduation 
And  Commencement  Week 


In  two  weeks  the  senior  class 
will  begin  their  long-awaited  Com- 
mencement Week  activities. 

The  class  outing,  at  Plymouth, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Jane 
Mason,  will  start  the  week  off  on 
May  31. 

On  June  1,  Reverend  George  L. 
Concordia,  O.P.,  faculty  member, 
will  conduct  a day  of  recollection. 
Co-chairmen  for  this  event  are 
Kathleen  Friel  and  Andrea  Marze. 

Brenda  Hegarty  is  in  charge  of 
the  Commencement  Ball,  which 
will  be  held  on  June  2 at  the  Cas- 
ino-on-the-Charles  of  the  Hotel 
Fensgate.  Ralph  Stuart  will  pro- 
vide the  music  from  9 to  1. 


An  honor  guard  of  sophomores, 
with  white  dresses  and  rose  a- 
domed  hoops,  will  set  the  scene 
for  Class  Day  to  be  held  on  cam- 
pus June  4 at  4:00  p.m. 

The  Baccalaureate  Mass  will 
take  place  on  Sunday,  June  4 at 
10:00  a.m.  in  Holy  Cross  Cathe- 
dral. Celebrant  will  be  Reverend 
Thomas  H.  McBrien,  O.P.,  chaplin 
at  Providence  College,  who  is  the 
uncle  of  senior  Patricia  McIntyre. 

Graduation  exercises  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  June  6 at  3:00  p.m. 
Richard  Cardinal  Cushing  will  pre- 
sent the  Seniors  with  their  degrees 
at  outdoor  ceremonies,  weather 
permitting. 


£.Cj.  Plesident  fyeahs 

The  privileges  of  college  citizenship  and 
membership  in  the  student  government  associ- 
ation immediately  imply  certain  obligations  on 
the  part  of  the  students.  Primarily,  membership 
in  student  government  demands  in  every  stu- 
dent recognition  of  the  fact  that  she,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  association,  has  an  important  share 
in  passing  the  laws  by  which  the  association  is 
governed  — and  is  thus,  especially  interested 
Tn  and  subject  to  their  enforcement.  These  laws 
are  preserved  in  order  to  insure  the  highest 
ideals  of  college  life,  and  depend  for  their  suc- 
cess on  the  students’  concept  of  college  honor. 
This  concept  implies  the  acceptance  by  each 
student  of  a two-fold  obligation:  the  obligation 
first,  to  conform  her  own  conduct  to  the  Em- 
manuel standards  of  honor;  and  the  obligation 
to  cooperate  in  holding  others  to  those  stand- 
ards. The  second  obligation  is  as  important  as 
the  first.  For,  not  every  student  government  in- 
volves an  honor  system;  but  where  an  honor 
system  has  been  established,  by  the  request  of 
and  approval  of  the  students,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  administration,  the  students  must 
accept  this  double  responsibility. 

The  honor  system,  enforced  by  the  Emman- 
uel student  government  association,  is  unique.  It 
regulates  both  the  academic  and  the  social  life 
of  the  Emmanuel  student. 

Because  it  plays  such  an  important  part  in 
the  life  of  the  Emmanuel  student,  student  coun- 
cil this  year  has  re-evaluated  the  Emmanuel 
honor  system  and  has  made  certain  changes  — 
in  wording  and  in  specification.  But,  as  the  Em- 
manuel honor  code,  deeply  rooted  in  tradition, 
is  basically  a moral  code,  its  principle  remains 
virtually  unchanged. 

Honor  prevails  in  the  student  body  as  a 
principle.  And,  although  we  realize  that  rules 
may  be  violated  where  human  nature  is  in- 
volved _ there  is  a goal  of  maturity  and  truth 
toward  which  we  always  strive.  The  fact  that 
achievement  of  this  goal  is  difficult  cannot 
frighten  us  into  lowering  our  standards. 

We  at  Emmanuel  pledge  our  loyalty  to  the 
honor  code  as  individuals  and  as  a student  body. 
We  realize  that  the  honor  system  involves  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  that  responsibility  is 
grave  where  honor  and  trust  are  concerned.  We 
have  willingly  accepted  this  responsibility  — 
to  uphold  Emmanuel  ideals  and  to  encourage 
these  ideals  in  others. 

The  Emmanuel  honor  code  aims  to  sustain 
an  ethical  way  of  life,  to  develop  in  each  girl 
that  personal  code  of  independence,  responsi- 
bility, maturity,  and  trust  which  will  remain 
with  her  long  after  she  has  left  Emmanuel,  in  a 
word,  to  make  the  Emmanuel  standards  truly 
her  own. 

Ann  M.  Gibbons 
Student  Body  President 

Q.  gtitclt  Qn  'lime  . . . 

As  the  end  of  our  college  year  approaches 
and  thoughts  of  setting  aside  class  notes  and 
lectures  occupy  our  leisure  moments,  the  ad- 
ministration continues  thinking  in  terms  of  stu- 
dents and  planning  to  make  life  a little  less 
chaotic  next  September. 

One  of  the  improvements  is  the  expected 
settling  of  class  programs  before  the  June  exo- 
dus. What  are  the  advantages  of  this  objective? 

1.  Students  will  be  able  to  resolve  conflicts 
early  and  avoid  confusion  of  first  week 
September  classes. 

2.  Deans  may  sit  at  desks  free  from  a de- 
luge of  conflict  slips  come  September  21. 

3.  Text  books,  ordered  early,  will  be  in 
stock  when  eager  students  crowd  the 
campus  bookstore. 

4.  Professors  will  expect  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  will  he  facing  them  in  Sep- 
tember. They  will  be  prepared  to  meet 
100  faces  instead  of  the  50  estimated  be- 
fore conflicts  were  known. 

This  goal,  then,  will  aid  the  students,  deans, 
professors,  and  text  publishers.  In  this  proposal 
we  see  the  far-reaching  advantages  encompassed 
when  one  plans  ahead. 


Vacation  Plans  Include  Surf, 


Sun,  Sand- And  a Good  Book 


Summertime  affords  the  opportunities  for  many  pleasures  to  the 
college  student,  and  among  them  is  the  leisure  for  reading.  Many,  of 
course,  have  a definite  list,  but  for  those  who  have  not  yet  compiled  one 
we  have  the  following  suggestions. 

For  American  history  lovers,  A Distant  Trumpet  by  Paul  Morgan 
relates  the  last  years  of  the  wars  between  the  U.S.  Cavalry  and  the 
Indians  of  the  Southwest.  The  atmosphere  in  which  it  places  the  reader 
gives  the  book  an  authenticity  which  places  it  head  and  shoulders  above 
similar  tales. 


The  Irish  Story  by  Alice  Cur- 
tayne  is  a most  moving  tale  which 
includes  the  periods  of  persecution. 
Skillfully  woven  through  the  story 
are  political  and  cultural  aspects 
of  the  nation’s  history. 

Elements  of  Communist  subver- 
sion in  an  unnamed  country  form 
the  basis  of  the  plot  of  Sven 
Stolpe’s  new  story,  Night  Music,  A 
contrast  between  the  impetuosity 
of  the  young  and  the  conservatism 
of  the  old  are  further  aspects  of 
this  tale  of  intrigue. 

Since  India  is  a very  prominent 
country,  most  twentieth  century 
readers  should  be  interested  in 
India  and  the  West  by  Barbara 
Ward.  Miss  Ward  follows  the  de- 
velopment of  our  economy  in  the 
West.  Then,  she  examines  it  in  the 
light  of  Indian  economic  problems. 
A better  understanding  of  the  econ- 
omy may  help  the  student  to  ob- 


tain a deeper  understanding  of  this 
perplexing  Asian  country. 

Christopher  Dawson's  newest 
book.  The  Crisis  of  Western  Edu- 
cation studies  the  problem  which 
the  secularization  of  Western  cul- 
ture and  the  revolt  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  against  the  dominance 
the  West  has  produced.  Mr.  Daw- 
son's solution  to  these  problems  is 
a study  of  Christian  culture. 

With  the  growing  interest  in 
dialogue,  well-informed  Catholics 
will  enjoy  reading  Two  Centuries 
of  Ecumenism  by  George  H.  Tav- 
ard.  Tracing  the  history  of  ecu- 
menism since  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Father  Tavard  discusses  the 
various  meetings,  approaches,  and 
ecumenical  leaders. 

Although  this  book  is  intended 
primarily  for  Catholics  who  have 
had  no  introduction  to  this  subject, 
it  should  prove  profitable  for  all. 


To  the  Editor; 

As  expected,  varied  reactions  re- 
sulted from  your  editorial  on  the 
controversial  film,  "Operation  Abo- 
lition." Please  permit  me  to  make 
a few  observations. 

Regarding  suspicion  arising  from 
the  omission  of  production  credits, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  Congress- 
man John  H.  Rousselot’s  explana- 
tion in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  March  21,  19G1:  “No  credit  lines 
were  placed  on  the  film  because 
the  film  was  presented  as  an  offi- 
cial document  of  the  HUAC  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress.  In  such 
cases,  credit  lines  are  not  normally 
included,  for  the  document  is  of- 
ficially authenticated  by  the  pre- 
senting committee  and  not  by  a 
private  individual  or  firm." 

Should  suspicion  be  aroused  be- 
cause the  film  includes  the  mis- 
fortune that  beset  a police  officer 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty  and 
omits  the  incident,  if  such  an  in- 
cident existed,  of  "a  young  student 
who  warned  his  agressor  that  he 
had  a back  ailment,  was  dragged 
down  a flight  of  stairs”?  Since  J. 


Edgar  Hoover,  in  "Communist  Tar- 
get, Youth"  explains  that  the  stu- 
dents were  requested  to  disperse 
and  warned  that  force  would  be 
used,  I can  feel  little  sympathy  for 
a student  who  did  not  have  enough 
concern  for  his  back  to  heed  such 
warnings  and  leave  of  his  own  ac- 
cord. My  doubt  concerning  the  ex- 
istence of  this  incident  stems  from 
another  statement  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  in  “Communist  Target, 
Youth":  "At  a party  meeting  on 
the  night  of  May  20,  1960,  Archie 
Brown  disclosed  how  the  party  in- 
tended to  use  a followup  campaign 
with  campus  students  as  the  tar- 
get. He  stated  that  the  party 
planned  to  emphasize  'police  bru- 
tality’ as  a rallying  cry  to  attract 
sympathy  of  student  groups." 

Jt  seems  that  all  we  can  do  on 
such  issues  is  examine  botli  sides 
and  evaluate  our  sources  of  infor- 
mation before  forming  our  final 
opinion. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Mary  E.  Boyle 
(Milton) 
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Sisters  Merit  Honor , 
Grant  for  Research 

Sister  Mary  St.  Dorothy,  of  the  chemistry  de- 
partment, was  initiated  as  an  associate  member  of 
the  society  of  the  Sigma  XI,  Catholic  University 
Chapter,  in  Washington  on  May  1. 

The  society's  purpose  is  to  honor  those  who  have 
done  outstanding  work  in  scientific  research  and  to 
encourage  renewed  interest.  As  partial  fulfillment 
of  the  Master  of  Science  degree,  Sister  is  currently 
doing  research  in  the  field  of  metallurgy  studying 
the  internal  friction  on  metals. 

The  Ella  Lyman  Cabot  Trust  has  awarded  Sis- 
ter Marie  Augusta  a grant  to  facilitate  her  doctoral 
research  on  social  change.  The  grant  will  be  used 
to  partially  subsidize  Sister’s  replacement  on  the 
faculty. 

Sister  is  investigating  the  function  of  values 
and  interests  in  the  process  of  social  change,  parti- 
cularly in  relation  to  the  parish  and  local  com- 
munity. 

Instrumental  in  her  receiving  the  award  was 
Professor  Gordon  Allport  of  the  Harvard  Social  Re- 
lations Department. 

- —In  The  Mailbag — — ■ — 

To  the  Editor, 

I take  exception  to  the  comment  in  the  editorial, 
"Presentation — Veritable?”,  (Focus,  April  10)  that: 
"It  is  most  probable  that  the  riots  in  California  were 
Communist  motivated."  Why  is  it  MOST  probable? 
Is  it  not  equally  probable  that  some  Americans  are 
getting  sick  of  "witch  hunts"  and  “name-calling"  by 
Congressional  Committees  enjoying  judicial  immu- 
nities? There  seems  to  be  a tendency  to  regard  those 
who  oppose  these  activities  as  Communists  or,  at 
least,  Communist  dupes.  May  we  not  give  them,  even 
if  we  consider  them  wrong,  the  same  benefit  of  the 
doubt  which  we  extend  to  a Congressional  Commit- 
tee which  has  in  the  past  thoughtlessly  and  heart- 
lessly maligned  innocent  citizens  for  refusing  to 
answer  irrelevant,  immaterial,  and  unwarranted  in- 
quiries into  their  personal  lives? 

Granted  that  this  Committee  has  uncovered  a 
few  active  Communists;  does  this  justify  the  broken 
lives  of  innocent  people  who  have  paved  the  way 
to  this  dubious  glory?  I think  not.  Those  who  feel 
that  Congressional  Committees  should  be  free  to 
continue  in  this  way,  fail  to  realize  that  once  gestapo 
techniques  are  used  against  one  citizen,  no  citizen 
is  safe.  This  country  was  founded  on  the  principle 
of  free  speech,  and  I presume  this  includes  the  right 
to  refrain  from  speaking  when  one  so  choses. 

So  let  us  not  presume  that  those  who  want  to 
preserve  this  right  are  impelled  to  this  resistance 
by  Communists.  Let  us  rather  recall  that  "those 
who  would  give  up  essential  liberty  to  purchase  a 
little  temporary  safety  deserve  neither  liberty  nor 
safety.” 

Sincerely, 

Veronica  Kelley  '63 

To  th®  Editor, 

Unity  is  one  of  the  keywords  on  campus  and  a 
great  deal  of  this  unity  stems  from  the  student  gov- 
ernment association.  Its  governing  body  composed 
of  students,  faculty,  and  administration  is  a liason 
between  the  student  body  and  the  administration 
working  for  the  common  good  of  Emmanuel  College. 
Focns,  being  the  main  method  of  campus  communi- 
cation, has  a responsibility  to  the  students  to  cover 
more  completely  the  workings  of  student  council. 

Although  I am  not  a member  of  this  student 
council,  I am  well  aware  of  their  time,  interest,  and 
results.  However,  does  every  student  realize  that  the 
honor  system  has  been  codified,  or  that  the  dormi- 
tory is  going  to  have  an  honor  committee  comprised 
of  dorm  students  on  council  and  that  this  is  going 
to  be  an  extension  of  the  present  honor  board?  I 
feel  that  by  the  suggested  coverage  Focus  could 
promote  more  student  enthusiasm  and  thus  greater 
unity. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Sheila  M.  O'Donnell,  '63 

To  the  Editor: 

The  April  10  editorial  on  objective  tests  points 
to  a major  problem  on  campus.  Some  of  its  assump- 
tions call  for  further  discussion.  The  sequence,  over- 
burdened professors  equal  objective  tests  equals 
lethargic  attitude,  ignores  many  factors  which  ought 
to  be  considered  in  a valid  analysis. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  that  an  evaluation  of  test- 
ing without  consideration  of  the  function  of  testing 
at  the  college  level,  student  attitude  toward  marks, 
places  for  creative  expression,  and  aims  of  indi- 
vidual courses,  leaves  many  questions  unanswered. 

The  editorial  touches  upon  a sensitive  area  in 
the  academic  realm,  and  a thorough  handling  of  the 
problem  reaches  far  beyond  the  objective-essay  con- 
troversy. 

I hope  the  discussion  will  not  end  here. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Mary-Jane  Sullivan  '62 

To  tlis  Editors 

We  were  pleased  to  see  that  in  the  last  issue 
of  Focus  such  national  issues  as  the  House  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  the  Peace  Corps  were  dis- 
cussed. It  would  be  interesting,  we  think,  to  have 
a regular  column  in  Focus  that  would  treat  just 
such  current  issues,  first  giving  an  objective  presen- 
tation of  both  sides,  followed  by  a few  personal  stu- 
dent opinions.  This,  we  feel,  would  result  in  com- 
parisons and  conflicts  which  students  might  find 
stimulating. 

A.  Drinkwater  '63 
Sophomore  Workshop 


Students  Prepare  Slate  of  Officers;  Skating  Occupies  Freshman 
Patricia  A.  Curran  Heads  Class  of  462  As  Extra-Curricular  Activity 

UA  by  Pauline  Benulleu  Old  Smoothies,  Ronny  Robin: 


Elections  for  the  incoming  senior 
class  have  been  completed  for  both 
class  offices  and  student  govern- 
ment positions. 

Patricia  A.  Curran,  president  of 
the  senior  class,  has  headed  class 
activities  as  president  of  the  jun- 
ior class  and  co-chairman  of  junior 
week.  An  English  major,  she  has 
participated  in  the  athletic  asso- 
ciation, children  of  Mary,  and  so- 
dality. 

Vice-president  Mary  Lou  Curran 
has  acted  as  chairman  of  junior 
week  activities.  A member  of  the 
dramatic  society,  CCD  & E,  and  El 
Club  Espanol,  Mary  Lou  is  a Span- 
ish major. 

Class  secretary  Judith  Usis,  a 
history  major,  has  served  as  NSA 

CollegesUse 
IBM  Center 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  a number  of  other 
colleges  throughout  New  England 
are  associated  with  a Computation 
Center  which  deals  with  complex 
research  and  educational  problems. 

Mr.  Paul  Maffeo,  professor  of 
German,  is  the  Institutional  repre- 
sentative for  Emmanuel  College  at 
the  IBM  Computer  Center.  Mem- 
bers of  Emmanuel  who  desire  the 
use  of  this  machine  submit  their 
questions  to  Mr.  Maffeo.  Ho,  in 
turn,  makes  an  appointment  at 
MIT  for  computer  use. 

Several  graduate  courses  on  the 
computer  and  related  subjects  have 
been  offered  at  MIT  and  at  many 
of  the  other  New  England  colleges. 
These  are  augmented  by  a weekly 
seminar  at  the  Center. 

The  interest  in  an  effective  util- 
ization of  computers  at  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  participating  colleges 
is  still  untapped.  Consequently,  the 
expansion  of  computer  efforts  is 
still  quite  rapid.  The  most  remark- 
able trend  is  the  installation  by 
many  colleges  of  their  own  small 
computers. 


delegate  and  participated  in  chil- 
dren of  Mary,  NSA,  and  NFCCS 
activities. 

Clare  Mahan,  treasurer,  has  been 
a member  of  the  modern  language 
society,  lighting  director  of  the 
junior  show  and  treasurer  of  the 
mathematics  club.  After  serving  for 
two  years  as  news  editor  of  Focus, 
she  is  now  associate  editor. 

Mary  Lou  Stebbins,  parliamen- 
tarian, has  been  a member  of 
NFCCS,  and  NSA,  social  service 
club,  international  relations  club 
and  has  served  on  the  sophomore 
week  committee,  and  psychology 
club  planning  committee.  A psy- 
chology major,  she  was  secretary 
of  the  freshman  class. 

Mary  Boyle  (Milton)  was  elected 
as  one  of  the  two  senior  repre- 
sentatives to  the  student  govern- 
ment. Secretary  of  the  student 
government  in  her  junior  year  and 
representative  in  her  freshman 
year,  Mary  is  a mathematics  major. 

Judith  Hetherman,  representa- 
tive to  student  government,  served 
as  treasurer  of  student  government 
in  her  junior  year  and  was  secre- 
tary of  her  freshmen  class.  A bi- 


ology major,  she  has  participated 
in  the  freshmen  week  committee, 
sodality,  and  glee  club. 

Other  student  government  of- 
ficers are:  vice-president,  Eliza- 
beth Devlin  ’62;  secretary,  Sheila 
McCarthy  '63;  treasurer,  Martha 
McGovern  ’63;  vice  - treasurer. 
Maureen  McKenna,  '64. 

Incoming  junior  class  officers 
are:  president,  Priscilla  Neville; 
vice-president,  Anne  Drinkwater; 
secretary,  Ann  Slyngstad;  treasur- 
er, Mary  Ferraro;  parlimentariau. 
Kathleen  Fox;  student  government 
representatives,  Jane  Kelley  and 
Susan  Fleming;  NSA  delegate. 
Nancy  LaFleur;  NFCCS  delegate. 
Marilyn  Telge;  NFCCS  alternate, 
Mary  Dockett. 

New  officers  for  the  class  of  1964 
are:  president,  Elin  Sullivan;  vice- 
president,  Winifred  Welch;  secre- 
tary, Marie  Ashe;  treasurer,  Cath- 
rine  Costello;  parlimentarian,  Mary 
Cribbins;  student  government  rep- 
resentatives, Mary  V.  Mason  and 
Karen  Fernakees.  NSA  delegate, 
Felicia  Dobbs;  NFCCS  delegate, 
Mary  Ellen  Chisholm;  NFCCS  al- 
ternate, Donna  Perrow. 


The  extra-curricular  activities 
of  many  Emmanuel  students  are 
lost  in  the  flurry  of  academic  ac- 
tivities and  interests.  One  member 
of  the  freshman  class,  however, 
Helen  Torpey,  has  retained  an 
active  interest  in  the  area  of  fig- 
ure skating. 


Student  Council  Directs 
Honor  System  Recoding 


The  student  government  associ- 
ation at  Emmanuel  has  been  work- 
ing to  recodify  the  Honor  System. 
Since  the  Honor  System  is  a moral 
code,  there  is  no  change  in  prin- 
ciple or  purpose  but  only  a change 
in  the  wording  of  the  code  to 
make  it  clearer  and  more  specific. 

Assembly  Presentation 
At  the  open  council  meeting  on 
April  20  it  was  voted  to  present 
the  recodified  Honor  System  to 
the  student  body  at  the  assembly 
on  April  25. 

The  students  were  urged  to  seek 
clarification  of  the  various  points 
of  the  code  and  to  make  sugges- 
tions. After  a week  of  considera- 
tion the  revised  Honor  System  was 


Sophomore  Mixer  Highlights 
Jam  Sessions , Folk  Singer 


by  Carol  Thomas 

Where  the  boys  were,  the  night 
of  April  14  at  least,  was  at  the 
sophomore  class  mixer.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  dance  was  due  to  the 
efforts  of  its  director,  Priscilla 
Neville. 

Invitations,  private  and  public, 
were  sent  to  more  than  thirty-five 
colleges  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
dance. 

The  posters  heralded  the  attrac- 
tions of  a jam  session,  a folk 
singer,  free  admission,  and  those 
tickets  to  a man's  heart — refresh- 
ments. This  combination  proved 
indefensable,  and  the  girls  were 
completely,  delightfully  outnum- 
bered. 

One  hostess  characterized  the 
evening:  "During  the  big  snowball, 
1 danced  with  Tufts,  MIT,  B.C., 
I.T.S.,  Stonehill.  and  Providence 
College.  Later  in  the  evening.  Har- 
vard cha  cha’d  with  me.” 

The  hostesses  were  distinguished 


by  small  pink  roses  and  name 
cards,  serving  as  badges  of  honor 
for  their  tour  of  duty.  With  wel- 
coming smile  they  met  the  men, 
and  saw  to  it  that  they  were  in- 
troduced to  the  girls  and,  in  gen- 
eral, kept  everyone  “mixing.”  The 
back  of  the  gym,  transformed  into 
a cafe  setting,  served  as  a back- 
drop as  the  hostesses  served  pink 
lemonade  and  pastries  to  the  fes- 
tive crowd- 

At  intermission  the  band  swung 
out  with  a spirited  jam  session. 
Several  brave  couples  attempted 
to  jitter-bug  in  time  with  the 
drums.  One  or  two  couples  actu- 
ally survived  the  attempt  while 
the  rest  petered  out  and  joined 
the  less  active  spectators  on  the 
sidelines.  At  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, B.C.  dedicated  a song  to  it- 
self — then,  magnanimously,  to 
Holy  Cross. 

With  just  two  weeks  remaining 
until  the  semi-formal,  midnight 


voted  upon  by  the  entire  student 
body. 

Election  System 

Council  has  also  been  studying 
the  election  system.  It  decided  to 
eliminate  preferential  voting  and 
the  fifteen  per  cent  nomination 
vote  as  this  system  did  not  fulfill 
the  present  needs  of  Emmanuel. 
For  the  freshmen,  sophomore,  and 
junior  elections  a new  system  was 
temporarily  instituted. 

Two  girls  were  chosen  for  each 
post  except  for  student  govern- 
ment representative  ' for  which 
four  girls  were  nominated.  The 
winner  of  the  election  was  the 
girl  who  received  the  majority  of 
votes  cast,  except  for  student 
government  representatives  where 
the  top  two  girls  won.  This  sys- 
tem will  be  evaluated  for  possible 
further  use. 

Because  of  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  resident  students,  council 
also  decided  that  there  should  be 
a sophomore  and  junior  dormitory 
representative  on  council  perma- 
nently. The  dormitory  representa- 
tives have  been  on  council  temp- 
orarily for  the  school  year  1960- 
1961. 

Final  Assemblies 

Final  assemblies  for  the  school 
year  were  scheduled  during  April 
and  May:  on  April  27,  the  fare- 
well assembly  for  the  administra- 
tion, on  May  4 the  final  student 
government  assembly,  on  May  9, 
the  farewell  assembly  for  seniors. 


Ronny  Robinson 
and  Tenley  Albright.  She  admits 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing sidelines  to  skating.  She  is 
anxious  to  continue  with  other 
skating  shows  and  benefits. 

Asked  why  she  began  skating 
seriously,  Helen  replied  that  after 
hearing  her  friends  talk  about  it, 
“It  sounded  like  so  much  fun,  I 
decided  to  try  it  for  myself.”  This 
determination  has  also  led  her  to 
many  other  interests. 

Before  coming  to  Emmanuel, 
she  studied  music  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
In  the  summer,  she  enjoys  swim- 
ming and  sailing  on  the  Charles. 
Added  to  this  is  the  talent  she 
manifests  for  her  chosen  major 
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Helen  Torpey 

A member  of  the  Common- 
wealth Skating  Club,  Helen  was 
a Caperette  in  a show  entitled 
“The  Commonwealth  Capers.” 

“One  of  the  best  things  about 
the  show  was  skating  with  the  late 
Laurence  Owens,”  said  Helen. 

In  practice  sessions  at  the  Bos-  At  any  time  Focus  welcomes  sug- 
ton  Skating  Club,  Helen  often  en-  gestions  for  news  or  feature  stor- 
counters  such  skating  stars  as  the  ies. 

New  Jazz  Club  Features 
Music  in  Collegiate  Vein 

by  Jenn  Stnropoll 

Does  the  re-echoing  of  phraseology  such  as  "beat",  "coffee-house" 
arouse  all  the  spirited  indifference  that  you  can  muster  up?  Is  it  weak 
coffee  that  you  crave  in  an  atmosphere  equipped  with  good  lighting  and 
arms-length  stretch  for  all?  Do  you  catch  yourself  vigorously  applaud- 
ing legitimate  entertainment  instead  of  becoming  ecstatic  and  responding 
with  the  finger-snapping  method  of  applause? 

If  you  are  a lover  of  Jazz  but  don't  care  for  coffee-house  atmos- 
phere, here  is  a new  approach  to  the  problem.  Plans  have  been  formu- 
lated for  a thoroughly  new  venture  — a Jazz  Club  to  be  conveniently 
located  in  the  proximity  of  the  Hotel  Bradford  and  the  Metropolitan 
Theater. 

The  Club’s  innovator,  A1  Stern, 
a Suffolk  University  junior  English 
major,  gives  specific  descriptions 
of  the  Club’s  particulars. 

"I'd  like  to  emphasize,"  he  said, 
"that  the  club  is  not  intended  as 
a rendezvous  for  local  students, 


Maybeth  Fandel  Merits 
Volunteer  Service  Fin 

Maybeth  Fandel  '63  received  an 
award  from  the  Mater  Dei  Guild 
for  her  work  as  a volunteer  for 
the  Catholic  Guild  for  All  the  Blind. 
She  has  been  reading  to  a blind 
college  student  for  one  year. 

At  the  reception  honoring  the 
volunteers  the  Catholic  Guild 
pledge  was  renewed.  Reverend 
Thomas  J.  Carroll  addressed  the 
group  stressing  the  need  for  inte- 
gration of  the  blind  into  society. 

Also  honored  at  the  reception 
were  Katherine  Eastman  '61,  and 
Eleanor  Vander  Haegen  '62. 


Our  thanks  to 

signaled  the  end  of  a gala  eve- 
rting for  the  sophomores. 

all  the  graduating  class 

OLYMPIA 

of  1961  — 

FLOWER  SHOP 

May  your  life,  fortune, 

and  health 

“Where  Emmanuel  brides  get 

always  be  like  Spring. 

their  wedding  flowers" 

YUEH’S  RESTAURANT 

CO  6-7770 

SERVICE  PIN  AWARDED  VOLUNTEER  READER  .Maybeth  Fandel  by 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  director  of  the  Catholic  Guild  for  All  the  Blind, 
at  Algonquin  Club  ceremony,  Sunday,  April  16.  Also  pictured  Is  -Mrs. 
Hugh  C.  Donahue  of  Newton,  president  of  the  Mater  Dei  Guild  which 
sponsored  the  award  ceremony. 


New  Atmosphere 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  attempt 
to  obviate  the  coffee-house  or  beat 
setting  to  which  the  Jazz  perform- 
ance has  been  confined  of  late. 
With  an  environment  slated  for  the 
Jazz  ‘buff  with  no  exclusions  and 
with  a setting  for  comfortable  ap- 
preciation of  the  idiom,  we  intend 
to  appeal  not  only  to  the  college 
student  but  to  all  friends  of  Jazz." 

Further  appeal  will  be  insured 
by  name  guest  stars  in  the  realm 
of  Jazz,  and  by  the  Club's  regular 
music  group,  the  A1  Lewis  quartet, 
a well-established  group  in  the 
New  England  college  circuit. 

A nightclub  atmosphere  will  pre- 
vail. At  the  bar  one  may  expect 
to  find  a variety  of  mixed  drinks, 
but  all  soft.  Stage,  tables  and 
chairs,  coat-check  and  fine  food 
may  be  expected  at  a price  within 
the  range  of  college  students. 

September  Opening 

With  the  onset  of  the  next  school 
year,  September  1961,  the  program 
of  the  Club  will  be  ready  for  public 
exhibition.  There  will  be  a charge 
of  a one  dollar  entrance  fee;  how- 
ever, a three  dollar  yearly  member- 
ship will  entitle  the  holder  to  a 
fifty-cent  entrance  fee  and  benefits 
of  the  Inter-Collegiate  Jazz  Society. 
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Frosh  Advocates  Hospitality  Program 
For  Rapport  on  International  Level 


by  Lucy  Tribble 

In  these  times  of  world  tension,  college  students  can  play  an 
active  part  in  helping  to  promote  world  peace  by  breaking  down 
racial  barriers.  As  Americans  we  have  an  obligation  to  acquaint 
foreigners,  who  come  to  our  shores,  with  our  culture,  traditions 
and  ideals. 

As  Catholics  we  have  the  duty  to  aid  our  fellow  Catholics.  As 
college  students  we  should  care  for  the  welfare  of  foreign  students, 
especially  those  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  National  Federation  of  Catholic  College  Students  offers 
us  this  opportunity  through  a hospitality  program  to  welcome  for- 
eign students.  The  Catholic  college  student  of  America  should 
grasp  this  opportunity.  It’s  not  hard  to  help.  I’ve  tried  it. 

After  Maureen  Martin,  NFCCS  ror  system  I reached  Pedro.  If  at 
representative,  spoke  to  the  fresh-  this  time  I had  not  been  persistent 


Industry  plus  determination  equals  chemistry  lender.  Barbara  McNeil 
’62  discusses  with  Sr.  Mary  John  her  recent  chemical  experiment. 

Junior  Chemist  Reads  Paper 
At  MIT  Science  Symposium 


by  Cecelia  Gallivan 
From  her  white  blazer  to  her 
black  flats  Barbara  McNeil  is  the 
picture  of  the  typical  college  stu- 
dent. But  Barbara  is  more  than 
typical.  She’s  almost  extraordi- 
nary. She  is  not  only  treasurer  of 
the  junior  class  but,  academic- 
ally, she  ranks  first  in  this  class 
She  still  finds  time  for  the  chem 
ical  society  and  for  public  rela 
tions  of  which  she  is  chairman, 
by  the  way. 

How  does  she  do  it?  When 
asked,  Barbara  said,  "It’s  heavy 
but  enjoyable.”  Does  that  seem 
like  an  understatement?  Well  it 
is  characteristic  of  Barbara  when 
speaking  of  herself.  The  sparkle 
in  her  eyes,  however,  hints  that 
there  is  more  to  Barbara  than 
her  modest  manners  would  have 
you  believe. 

Why.  just  last  week,  on  May  11, 
Barbara  represented  Emmanuel 
at  the  College  Research  Sympos- 
ium sponsored  by  the  Division  of 
Chemical  Education  of  the  North- 
eastern Section  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society.  The  subject  of 
her  speech  was  “The  Effect  of 
Molecular  Structure  on  Chelate 
Stability." 


The  symposium,  held  at  MIT 
and  coordinated  by  Dr.  Frederick 
C.  Leavitt  of  the  Dow  Chemical 
Co.,  consisted  of  a series  of  twen- 
ty minute  talks.  They  were  given 
by  representatives  of  various 
neighboring  colleges  and  concern- 
ed some  aspect  of  library  or  lab- 
oratory research  done  during  the 

Barbara’s  friends  won’t  be  sur- 
prised at  such  activity  for  she 
has  always  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  chemistry.  For  two  sum- 
mers she  worked  at  the  Children’s 
Cancer  Research  Foundation 
studying  tumor  transplantations. 
Her  first  summer’s  work  was  done 
under  a Ford  Foundation  Grant- 

Now  the  summer  of  1961  will 
find  Barbara  again  deeply  involved 
in  the  work  she  loves.  Barbara  has 
received  a National  Science  Found- 
ation Fellowship  to  do  further  re- 
search at  Iowa  State  University. 
There  she  will  pursue  her  studies 
on  chelate  stability.  What  was  Bar- 
bara’s reaction  to  this?  "I  was 
very  happy,"  she  said.  Do  you  de- 
tect another  understatement  from 
the  unassuming  but  remarkable 
Barbara  McNeil? 


men  at  assembly,  I signed  up  to 
invite  two  foreign  students  to  my 
home.  I wrote  to  the  boys,  whom  I 
shall  refer  to  as  Manuel  and  Pedro. 
The  note  was  short  — it  doesn’t 
have  to  be  a long  letter  — inviting 
them  to  my  home  in  New  Hamp- 
shire for  the  Christmas  vacation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  invite  the 
students  for  a whole  vacation.  They 
appreciate  the  invitation  even  if 
it’s  just  for  dinner. 

Manuel  sent  me  his  regrets  ex- 
plaining that  he  was  going  home  to 
Costa  Rica  for  the  vacation.  Pedro 
telephoned  me  to  accept  and  make 
further  arrangements.  It  was  as 
easy  as  that 

Pedro  missed  the  bus  to  New 
Hampshire.  He  tried  to  call  us  but 
the  line  was  busy.  (You  know  how 
it  is  with  four  girls  in  the  house.) 

I had  his  address,  3 Ames  Street, 
but  there  were  twenty  listings  for 
that  one  address. 

Finally,  through  the  trial  and  er- 


and  rearranged  our  plans  Pedro 
might  have  never  come. 

Our  whole  family  became  better 
acquainted  with  Colombia,  Pedro’s 
home  land.  The  night  before  he  ar- 
rived, everyone  studied  the  ency- 
clopedia on  Colombia.  We  did  not 
want  to  show  our  ignorance  of  the 
student’s  motile?  country. 

Pedro  added  spark  and  spice  to 
the  family  gatherings,  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  attitude:  "What  a 
’drag’  to  have  a foreign  student 
tag-a-long  during  vacation.”  He 
was  accepted  and  welcomed  at  the 
hockey  games,  on  the  ski  slope  as 
well  as  at  parties  and  dances. 

No  one  likes  to  stand  out  con- 
spicuously in  a crowd,  least  of  all 
foreign  students.  When  they  come 
in  to  an  American  home,  they  want 
to  be  accepted  and  Included  in  ac- 
tivities, even  if  they  are  only  small 
activities.  For  instance,  when  our 
family  first  knew  that  Pedro  would 
be  with  us  at  Christmas,  everyone 


Sister  Explains  Necessity  Of 
Retaining  Indigenous  Culture 


Societies  Cite  Achievement 
Spanning  Diversified  Areas 

by  Mary  Ann  McCarthy 

Admission  to  an  honor  society  denotes  outstanding  academic  achieve- 
ment. Five  chapters  of  honor  societies,  encompassing  several  fields  of 
study,  are  represented  at  Emmanuel  College. 

Delta  Epsilon  Sigma,  founded  in  1939  is  a national  honor  society  for 
students,  faculty,  and  alumni  of  Catholic  colleges  and  universities.  Em- 
manuel joined  Delta  Epsilon  Sigma  in  1940  as  the  Kappa  chapter. 

Membership  requires  a student  stimulate  sound  scholarship,  to 
to  attain  a B-plus  average  during  disseminate  scientific  knowledge, 
her  first  two  years  of  college.  In  and  to  promote  biological  research.' 
junior  and  senior  years  she  must  To  be  eligible  for  membership  a 


receive  A in  her  major  field  for 
two  semesters,  and  A average  in 
her  major  field  during  a third  se- 
mester, and  no  mark  lower  than 
B in  her  other  subjects. 

Alpha  3Iii  Gamma,  the  initials  of 
three  Greek  words  for  "the  muse 
of  language,"  is  the  foreign  lan- 
guage honor  society  to  which  Em- 
manuel, as  the  Alpha  Eta  chapter, 
has  belonged  since  1957. 

To  gain  membership  a language 
major  must  achieve  A in  one  lan- 
guage for  three  semesters,  not' 
necessarily  consecutive  semesters, 
beyond  freshman  year  and  must 
maintain  a B average  in  all  other 
subjects.  The  requirements  are  the 
same  for  non-majors  except  that 
the  three  A semesters  must  be  be- 
yond the  sophomore  work. 

Eto  Rho  is  the  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege chapter,  established  in  1959, 
of  Beta  Beta  Beta,  an  honor  society 
for  students  of  the  biological  sci- 
ences. The  society,  which  began  in 
1922,  has  a three  fold  purpose:  to 


student  must  receive  no  lower  than 
B in  biology  for  at  least  three 
semesters,  Her  average  in  all  other 
subjects  must  be  above  the  median 
thereby  placing  her  in  the  upper 
half  of  her  class. 

Phi  Alpha  Theta  is  a national 
honor  society  for  students  and  fac- 
ulty members  of  distinguished 
American  colleges  and  universities 
who  are  interested 
history.  Eta  Theta,  the  chapter  of 
I’lii  Alpha  Theta  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, was  established  in  1959  and 
is  one  of  192  chapters  in  42  states, 
D.C.,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

In  order  to  be  a member  a stu- 
dent must  have  twelve  semester 
hours  in  history  with  grades  in  all 
history  courses  averaging  above 
the  second  highest  grade  on  the 
working  scale  and  grades  in  two- 
thirds  of  all  other  courses  averag- 
ing the  second  highest  grade.  The 
student  must  rank  in  the  upper 
35%  of  her  class. 


by  Mary  Dockett 

"The  West  must  learn  to  under- 
stand the  Orient  and  the  Orient 
the  West,  for  understanding  is 
fundamental  to  world  peace,"  says 
Sister  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Coming  to  the  United  States  in  the 
summer  of  1959,  Sister  St.  John  is 
currently  working  toward  her  doc- 
torate in  education  at  Boston  Col- 
lege. Her  field  of  specialization  is 
comparative  education,  a study  of 
education  within  its  cultural  com- 
plex to  determine  why  particular 
education  systems  develop  in  spe- 
cific cultures. 

Sister  was  educated  in  Tokyo, 
Japan  by  the  Madames  of  the  Sac- 
red Heart  at  the  International  Col- 
lege of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and 
earned  her  master’s  degree  at  the 
Jesuit  Sophia  University,  also  in 
Tokyo. 

Sister  feels  that  In  the  West 
there  Is  n great  interest  In  Eastern 
culture.  She  cites  ns  examples  the 
beatniks’  concern  with  Zen  and 
existentialism,  which  have  much  In 
onimon  with  Oriental  thinking  in 


pagan  country,  and  people  do  not 
send  their  children  to  schools  for 
conversion.  Rather,  by  attending 
Catholic  schools,  they  benefit  from 
discipline  and  training  inculcated 
by  the  priests  and  the  sisters. 

Thus  the  primary  mission  be- 
comes "spreading  of  the  gospel 
through  education  in  order  to  make 
good  Japanese  citizens."  The  aim 
is  to  Christianize  and  supernatural- 
ize  inconspicuously,  while  respect- 
ing national  customs,  character, 
and  virtues. 

Religion  cannot  be  forced  on  a 
people  and  should  be  presented  as: 
"You  have  your  own  fine  culture, 
but  it  lacks  this  one  element.  So 
let’s  work  together  to  make  one 
indigenous  high  level  culture." 
This  requires  a deep  knowledge  of 
and  respect  for  the  native  culture, 
gained  by  determined  study  of  the 
language  and  customs. 

"For  Christianity  to  permeate 
the  Orient,  it  must  build  on  the 
native  culture."  Thus  Sister  points 
out  that  the  education  of  mission- 
aries is  very  important.  They  must 


went  out  and  bought  him  a Christ- 
mas present:  shaving  cream,  neck- 
lies,  stretch  socks,  anything  so  that 
he  would  not  feel  left  out. 

One  uniting  factor  of  all  Catholic 
students  is  their  religion.  Pedro 
tended  midnight  Mass  and  all  the 
traditional  Christmas  services  with 
us.  Mass  was  the  place  where  ho 
felt  most  at  home. 

As  lie  said:  “Essentially  the 
Catholic  Church  remnins  the  smut 
everywhere.” 

We  acquainted  Pedro  with  Amer- 
ican traditions  and  he  in  turn  told 
us  of  Colombian  traditions.  Almost 
everyone  in  the  United  States  puts 
all  Christmas  presents  under- 
neath the  Christmas  tree.  Do  you 
know  where  they  put  them  in 
lonibia?  Under  the  beds. 

The  hospitality  program  is 
only  for  one  day,  but  it  is  meant  to 
be  continuous.  No,  I don’t  r 
long  and  dragged  out.  I mean  that 
you  think  of  the  students  again, 
not  forgetting  about  them  entirely 
With  this  in  mind  I invited  Pedro 
out  to  Sunday  dinner  a few  weeks, 
after  Christmas  vacation. 

It  is  the  little  things  that  count, 
even  if  it’s  a telephone  call  or  a 
short  note.  When  I went  skiing  at 
North  Conway,  I sent  Pedro  a post- 
card. just  a little  remembrance. 

What  surprised  me  was  that  the 
next  week  I received  a postcard 
from  Pedro  reading:  "Thank  you 
so  much  for  teaching  me  how  to  ski 
during  Christmas  vacation.  I am 
now  following  your  example.  At 
last  I’ve  learned  to  go  down  the 
hill  without  falling." 

Many  Catholic  foreign  students 
who  come  to  study  In  tile  United 
States  form  the  erroneous  notion 
that  In  order  to  get  anywhere  in 
the  States  one  must  associate  with 
Protestants  and  carefully  obscure, 
if  not  actually  bide,  the  Catholic 
faith. 

As  Catholic  college  students  we 
have  the  obligation  to  correct  this 
opinion.  We  must  stand  forth,  set- 
ting good  example  and  prove  to 
the  students  that  America  is  a land 
of  opportunity  for  Catholics  as  well 
as  others. 


Before  and  during  the  war,  the 
Emperor  was  considered  divine,  a 
principle  upon  which  a Japanese 
could  build  his  life.  But  after  the 
war,  Buddhism  and  Shintoism,  with 
their  emphasis  on  the  divinity  of 
the  Emperor,  could  no  longer  serve 
as  genuine  beliefs  or  ideals. 

Today  Marxism  fills  this  gap  in 
ideals,  and  consequently  Sister 
urges  that  "now  is  the  time  for 
Christian  missionaries  to  work 
among  the  Japanese  people;  other- 
wise Marxism  will  take  hold  of 
many  young  people.  We  must  be 
more  socially  minded  to  counter- 
act Marxism,  and  become  more  ac- 
tive among  the  intellectuals.” 


that  they  are  deeply  concerned  know  the  language,  customs,  way 


ivith  nature. 

Intimately  interested  in  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  in  her  home- 
land, Sister  feels  that  Catholic 
schools  serve  a definite  function. 
While  Christian  schools  can  spread 
the  gospel,  Japan  is  an  essentially 


Alpha  I’sl  Omega  is  a national 
the  study  of  honorary  dramatic  fraternity  open 
t0  colleges  of  recognized  standing 
which  have  an  active  dramatic  so- 
clety.  Last  ycur  Emmanuel  College  Communist  Hots’ 
was  admitted  to  the  fraternity.  Sis- 
ter Catherine  Edward,  moderator 
of  the  dramatic  society,  and  ten 
members  were  installed  as  charter 
members  of  the  Lambda  Tau  Cast. 

Members  of  the  Emmanuel  dra- 
matic society,  who  have  participated 
in  a major  role  of  one  long  play 
or  two  one-act  plays  staged  by  the 
society  and  have  done  work  of 
such  merit  to  be  approved  by  the 
director,  are  eligible  for  member- 


of  thinking,  national  characteris- 
tics of  the  people  to  whom  they  are 
going,  and  above  all,  "respect  the 
native  culture." 

When  asked  what  she  felt  was 
the  current  position  of  Communism 
in  Japan,  Sister  differentiated  be- 
tween Communism  as  a practice 
and  Marxism  as  a doctrine.  Com- 
munists are  a minority  group.  The 
party  is  permeating  the  people  but 
is  not  strong  now.  It  had  support 
right  after  the  war,  but  May  Day 
l 1952  signaled 
the  turning  point  for  Communist 
prestige.  People  lost  confidence  in 
the  Party  and  realized  that  Com- 
munism was  a violent  doctrine  that 
employed  force  to  accomplish  its 
ends. 

Marxism,  however,  as  n doctrine, 
Is  quite  Influential,  especially 
among  university  professors  and 
teachers.  Marxism  has  appeal  for 
Japanese  students  when  they  have 
no  other  principle  to  which  they 
can  hold. 
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Seniors  Join  Gore  as  Mode 
Of  Action  in  Racial  Relations 

CORE  is  the  organization  which  seeks  to  advance  the  cause 
0f  brotherhood.  The  initials  stand  for  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality.  Mary  Anne  Cronin  and  Sheila  McCann,  seniors,  have 
committed  themselves  to  work  for  the  principles  which  are  the 
motivating  force  of  CORE. 


In  enumerating  these  principles  they  note  that  the  main  con- 
cern is  racial  discrimination  in  the  United  States  which  is  under- 
mining American  democracy.  CORE  believes  in  direction  on  na- 
tional and  local  levels  to  eliminate  this  major  problem. 


Sheila  and  Mary  Anne  pointed 
out  that  the  results  are  not  always 
immediate  but  that  every  small  ac- 
tion facilitates  the  realization  of 
their  hope  for  universal  integra- 
tion. 

They  stressed  the  obligation  of 
Catholic  college  students  to  do 
something  positive  in  the  name  of 
equality  for  all  men.  CORE  is  the 
answer  to  the  question.  "What  can 
I do  to  help?" 

Finally,  CORE,  a step-by-step, 
non-violent  method  of  action  in- 
cludes thorough  investigation  of 
a situation,  discussion  with  the 
perpetrator  of  a situation,  an  ap- 
peal to  the  public  for  support,  and 
the  publication  of  the  grievance, 
direct  challenges,  such  as  sit-ins, 
standing  lines,  and  boycotts  are 
used  only  as  the  final  resort. 

CORE  is  open  to  anyone  sincere- 
ly dissatisfied  with  the  situation  of 
discrimination  and  anxious  to  do 
something  about  it.  Mary  Anne 
hastens  to  add  that  there  is  no  im- 
plied restriction  to  sociology  maj- 


ors - all  students  in  every  field 
of  concentration  are  welcome. 
Sheila  and  Mary  Anne  became  ac- 
quainted with  CORE  at  a recent 
social  service  club  meeting  at 
which  a member  of  the  Boston 
Membership  Committee  spoke. 

Since  this  meeting,  they  have 
been  attending  CORE  meetings 
every  first,  third,  and  fifth  Mon- 
day evening  at  the  Friends  Service 
House,  Brattle  St.  in  Cambridge. 
Every  second  and  fourth  Monday, 
meetings  are  held  at  Freedom 
House.  Crawford  St.  in  Roxbury. 

CORE  was  put  on  a nation-wide 
basis  in  1942.  It  has  adapted  Ghan- 
a's non-violence  principle,  which 
he  used  to  free  India  of  foreign 
domination,  to  America's  race  rela- 
tions. On  a local  level,  Boston  CORE 
has  been  involved  chiefly  in  hous- 
ing integration.  Also,  they  recently 
picketed  Kresge’s  in  downtown 
Boston  to  encourage  the  store  to 
change  its  present  98%  integration 
to  100%  integration.  Mary  Anne 
participated  in  this  action. 


Review  Of  Year  Puts  Campus 
Ahead  in  Varying  Endeavors 


The  19G0-19G1  year  at  Emmanuel 
commenced  with  campus  firsts  that 
marked  various  changes  in  admin- 
istrative and  academic  policies  of 
the  College. 

The  establishment  of  new  admin- 
istrative posts  have  created  separ- 
ate functions  with  key  positions. 

The  increased  expansion  of  the 
psychology  department  afforded 
students  in  this  urea  of  concentra- 
tion exciting  and  invaluable  ad- 
vantages in  their  studies. 

This  was  a year  of  years  for  the 
art  department  boasting  spacious 
new  quarters  in  the  Administration 
Building. 

"Give  Us  the  Night"  was  the  de- 
mand of  the  sophomores  during 
their  week  lohg  debut  highlighted 
by  their  prom  "Hold  Back  the 
Dawn."  Junior  week  was  ushered 
in  with  a galaxie  of  Gershwin  mel- 
odies and  culminated  with  a "Har- 
bor of  Dreams.” 

Few  college  campuses  are  gifted 
with  talented  playwrights,  but  this 
year  theatrical  attention  has  been 
focused  on  Sister  Francesca,  au- 
thor of  One  With  ft  Finnic,  a play 
based  on  the  life  of  Saint  Joan  of 
Arc. 

A glow  of  enthusiasm  prevailed 
among  the  student  body  when 
plans  were  unveiled  for  Snlnt  Ann’s 
Hull  and  a combined  student  union 
and  hook  store. 

The  continuation  of  sophomore 
workshop  by  the  National  Student 
Association  on  campus  lias  ren- 
dered an  invaluable  means  of  com- 
munication between  students  and 
given  voice  to  an  exchange  of 
ideas,  constructive  criticism,  and 
suggestions. 

Open  student  council  meetings 
mark  another  first  on  campus  this 
year,  providing  better  awareness  of 
the  work  of  this  organization  and 
the  student  responsibility  involved. 

The  presentation  of  $1,000  to  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Cushing  by  the 
student  body  of  Emmanuel  was 
another  example  of  student  coop- 
eration furthering  the  needs  of 
higher  education  in  Formosa. 

Many  outstanding  and  interest- 
ing lecturers  have  visited  our  col- 
lege campus  during  the  past  aca- 
demic year.  Russian  literature. 


Africa,  contemporary  art,  and  a de- 
bate between  representatives  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
are  only  a sample  of  the  topics  in 
this  year’s  Core  Assembly  program. 

Wo  have  enjoyed  listoning  to 
such  eminent  speakers  as  Rever- 
end Bernard  Basset,  S.J.,  Regional 
Director  of  Sodalities  in  England; 
Assistant  District  Attorney  Ted 
Kennedy;  Sister  Vincent  de  Paul 
S.N.D.,  member  of  the  Art  Com- 
mission for  the  Archdiocese  of  Bos- 
ton and  faculty  member  of  the  art 
department;  Very  Reverend  Mich- 
ael P.  Walsh  S.J.,  president  of 
Boston  College  and  Dr.  Irving 
Weil,  assistant  professor  of  Rus- 
sian and  Russian  Literature  at 
Brandeis  University. 

One  more  year  at  Emmanuel  has 
thus  terminated  amid  old  traditions 
and  new  changes.  Commencement 
exercises  will  shortly  begin  and 
one  more  class  will  proceed  into 
the  working  world  carrying  within 
them  the  spirit  of  tradition  from 
Emmanuel  and  the  idea  of  "being 
and  becoming." 

College  Earns 
USAF  Grant 

Sister  Ann  Bartholomew  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States 
Air  Force  has  requested  that  Em- 
manuel College  establish,  on 
campus,  a Language  Translation 
Center  in  September,  1961- 

Translations  at  this  center  will 
be  in  Chinese,  German,  and  Rus- 
sian. Sister  said  that  the  govern- 
ment has  granted  a contract  for 
this  Center  which  will  amount  to 
$40,000  for  the  first  year. 

Sister  Marie  Margarita,  chair- 
man of  the  modern  language  de- 
partment, will  act  as  director  of 
this  Center.  Other  faculty  mem- 
bers as  well  as  advanced  lnnguage 
students  are  also  expected  to  par- 
ticipate in  translations. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Chinese 
member  of  this  Center  will  find 
it  possible  to  conduct  courses  in 
the  Chinese  language  for  the  Em- 
manuel students. 


Joan  Mullen’s  Letter  Reports  Hidden 
Fringe  Benefit  of  Lay  Apostle  Work 


( Letter  received  from  Joan 
Mullen,  ’60,  who  is  doing  lay 
apostolate  work  in  Las  Cruces 
New  Mexico .) 

Dear  Everyone, 

We  had  been  looking  forward 
to  our  Easter  vacation  ever  since 
Christmas  and  we  were  determined 
that  we  were  going  to  do  something 
exciting  and  memorable.  So  we 
planned  a camping  trip  to  the 
Grand  Canyon.  Little  did  we  know 
what  it  would  involve. 

By  the  time  school  was  out  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  we  had  a liv- 
ing room  full  of  sleeping  bags, 
canteens,  mess  kits,  cooking  equip- 
ment, and  of  course  a .22  rifle  for 
emergency  use  only.  Then  we  dis- 
covered that  we  had  a flat  tire  and 
no  spare.  What  to  do? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paz,  parishoners, 
brought  over  their  ice  chest  for  us 
to  use  and  hearing  of  our  plight, 
they  very  generously  donated  their 
Chevy  station  wagon  for  the  trip. 
We  were  delighted,  and  did  we  ap- 
preciate the  power  brakes  and 
steering  and  the  ample  storage 
space! 

By  the  time  we  finally  got  or- 
ganized and  got  the  car  packed  it 
was  about  1:30  a.m.  We  slept  for 
a couple  of  hours  and  got  up  at 
3:30  for  breakfast.  We  were  under 
way  at  4:00  a.m.  I drove  the  first 
2 hour  stretch  from  home  to  Silver 
City,  New  Mexico.  It  was  an  eerie 
sight  to  watch  the  dawn  come  up 
over  the  mountains.  Thank  heavens 
we  had  our  jug  of  black  coffee  in 
the  back  seat. 

1 forgot  to  mention  that  there 
were  five  of  us  traveling  together: 
Eileen  Warren,  Marilyn  Galvin, 
Gail  Parker,  Ann  Agnew,  and  I. 
We  all  took  a turn  driving.  We 
went  from  the  desert  to  the 
mountains  in  New  Mexico,  crossed 
into  Arizona,  and  experienced  a 
great  thrill  seeing  the  vast  Arizona 
desert  suddenly  appear  before  us 
as  we  came  down  from  the  moun- 
tains. 

Campers  vs.  Elements 

We  were  only  about  80  miles 
from  the  Canyon  in  Holbrook,  Ari- 
zona when  we  heard  that  they  had 
22  inches  of  snow  there  just  the 
previous  night.  Being  fearless  pi- 
oneers we  decided  to  continue  any- 
way. Our  first  sight  of  the  Canyon 


LAY  APOSTLE  TEACHERS 

Left  t«  Right;  Sheila  Mahoney,  Gr.  2;  Gall  Parker,  Secretary;  Marilyn 
Galvin,  Kindergarten;  Margaret  Mueller,  Gr.  3;  Joan  Mullen,  Gr.  4; 
(Eileen  Warren,  Gr.  3,  not  shown;  she  probably  took  tills  picture). 


came  about  6:00  p.m.  Although  we 
were  exhausted  from  our  13  hour 
trip  we  knew  that  it  was  worth  it. 
Unless  you've  seen  the  Canyon 
yourself  you  probably  have  no  idea 
of  the  thrill  we  felt. 

We  didn’t  stop  long  to  look  how- 
ever, for  we  had  to  set  up  camp 
before  dark.  Actually  this  involved 
only  hunting  for  wood,  getting  a 
fire  going  to  warm  the  spaghetti 
which  Sheila  Mahoney  and  Margie 
Mueller  had  made  for  us,  and  set- 
ting up  our  sleeping  quarters. 

Although  we  don’t  like  to  admit 
it,  our  sleeping  quarters  turned  out 
to  he  the  station  wagon.  After  all 
that  snow,  the  ground  was  just  a 
little  too  wet  to  pitch  a tent. 

We  had  a comfortable,  if  crowd- 
ed, night  and  after  a hearty  break- 
fast we  were  off  to  see  the  canyon. 
It  was  simply  undescribable  in  the 
early  afternoon  sunlight,  framed  by 
snow-laden  evergreens.  We  visited 
several  look-out  points,  and  each 
offered  a new  and  ever-amazing 
view.  It's  hard  to  believe  that  the 
Canyon  is  10  miles  long  and  one 
mile  deep.  Even  the  rushing  Colo- 
rado River  looks  like  a mild  moun- 
tain stream. 


E.C.  Meets  E.C. 

The  visitor's  book  also  revealed 
that  Pat  Quinn,  '58  Emmanuel 
graduate  and  native  of  Quincy, 
Mass.,  was  also  visiting  the  Can- 
yon. On  our  return  to  camp,  Eileen 
and  I promptly  went  on  a scout- 
ing expedition  and  discovered  Pat 
and  her  friend  Lee  Goldstein,  from 
Saugus,  Mass.  They  have  taken  a 
year  off  from  teaching  and  are 
touring  the  country,  literally  on  a 
shoe  string.  We  hope  that  they  will 
make  a stop  in  Las  Cruces  soon. 

Our  trip  home  began  about  4 
p.m.  Saturday  afternoon.  We  took 
the  rim  road  out  of  the  Canyon  and 
were  awed  by  the  breathtaking 
spectacle  of  the  Arizona  Painted 
Desert. 

And  there  you  have  a lengthy 
but  really  quite  sketchy  account  of 
our  trip  to  Grand  Canyon.  They 
say  that  no  one  is  ever  really  pre- 
pared for  the  Canyon.  I agree,  and 
add  that  I for  one  will  never  forget 
it.  The  power  and  glory  of  natural 
forces  is  certainly  incomprehens- 
ible to  modern  civilized  man. 
Thanks  for  listening  to  my  tale  of 
adventure! 

Love  and  prayers. 


Fashions  Enable  Collegian  to 
Assert  Individualism  in  Dress 

by  Rosemary  Connors 

Waves  of  individualism  sweep  through  the  inner  sanctums  of  a col- 
legiate's existence  with  monotonous  regularity.  “I  must  be  different  and 
distinctive"  is  the  anguished  cry  of  the  fair  maiden  caught  in  the  grow- 
ing whirl  of  femininity  on  campus. 

Until  recently  the  college  girl  expressed  her  real  personality  in  the 
casual  vein.  A tan  trench  coat  with  knee  socks  and  sneakers  expressed 
the  most  dominant  method.  After  all,  there  are  so  many  different  colors 


of  sneakers  to  choose  from  these  d 

With  the  advent  of  spring,  a 
wave  of  blazers  cropped  up.  The 
conservatives  stick  to  the  plain 
white,  navy,  or  camel-colored  jack- 
ets with  a variety  of  emblems,  of 
course.  But  the  true  individual  ex- 
presses her  personality  in  the  gay 
abandonment  of  checks  or  madras 
or  perhaps  even  a fling  in  multi- 
colored stripes. 

But  now  the  college  girl  has  a 
new  way  of  expressing  her  indi- 
vidualism. No  longer  need  she  rely 
on  everyday  wear  or  an  adventure 
into  black  leotards,  black  skirt, 
black  sweater  and  beatnikism.  A 
new  mode  of  expression  has  arisen 
to  enrry  her  into  all  phases  of  life. 

Especially  for  dressy  occasions, 
the  collegiate  chooses  a simple 
coat  not  too  full  but  with  just  the 
suggestion  of  a flair  and  a high 
pillbox  hat  set  way  back  on  the 
head  — just  to  keep  everyone 
guessing  how  it  stays  on.  For  more 
formal  occasions,  a matching  muff 
is  distinctive. 

Hair  styles  are  also  indicative 
of  a collegiate  Individualism.  The 
exam  look  of  perfectly  straight 


pony  tail  and  wispy  buns  usually 
gives  way  to  more  distinctive 
styles.  A person  can  give  an  in- 
dication of  her  true  personality 
through  her  hair-do.  The  fashion 
dictates  long  hair  - the  true  indi- 
vidual wears  hers  short.  Today  she 
may  express  her  real  personality 
with  a medium-length  wind-blown 
cut  with  perhaps  just  the  merest 
hint  of  bangs. 

With  the  phenomenal  rise  of 
chain  department  stores  and  the 
persuasive  powers  of  modern  ad- 
vertising the  racks  upon  racks  of 
"clothes  for  the  collegiate"  can 
provide  a new  field  in  the  college 
girl's  fight  for  individualism. 

ST.  CLAIR'S 
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Seniors  Give 
Spanish  Talk 

On  May  G,  Boston  Teachers  Col- 
lege played  host  to  the  annual 
"Spoken  Spanish  Contest.”  This 
competition  is  held  each  year  for 
students  of  Spanish  and  prizes  are 
awarded  to  the  winners. 

The  speaking  ability  of  the  par- 
ticipants is  judged  according  to 
pronunciation  and  grammatical 
composition. 

In  the  past  few  years  Emmanuel 
has  won  several  first  prizes.  This 
year.  Sister  Margaret  Pauline, 
chairman  of  the  Spanish  depart- 
ment, chose  two  students  whom  she 
felt  were  well-qualified  for  the  con- 
test. They  were  Carole  Almeida 
'61  who  was  the  successful  candi- 
date on  the  upper  level,  and  Con- 
stance Mele  '64,  who  won  on  the 
lower  collegiate  level.  Connie  was 
a previous  winner  from  her  high 
school. 

There  were  two  themes  this  year. 
"Ruben  Dario,"  for  the  collegians 
and  "Nicaragua,”  for  the  younger 
group. 
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Intra-mural  Athletic  Activities  Culminate 
In  Tennis , Softball,  Ping-pong  Tournaments 


With  the  arrival  of  spring,  ten- 
nis and  softball  have  become  a 
usual  sight  on  the  Emmanuel  cam- 
pus. The  interest  in  tennis  is  be- 
ing stimulated  by  single  elimina- 
tion tournament  competition.  In 
three  separate  tournaments  the 
champions  of  the  freshman,  sopho- 
more, and  junior-senior  classes  will 
be  decided. 

Softball  has  been  hampered  by 
the  lack  of  a diamond  on  campus 
due  to  the  construction  which  has 
begun.  Before  the  construction  was 
started,  however,  sunny  days  found 
sand-lot  games  on  the  field.  Miss 
Crowe  has  named  four  teams  which 
will  compete  among  one  another 
if  a suitable  field  is  found. 


Participants  of  the  teams  are: 
Team  I - Ann  Bailey,  Terry  Bowes, 
Pat  Flynn,  Norma  Jenkes,  Rollie 
Jones,  Barbara  Quill,  Marilyn 
Sheehan,  Elin  Sullivan,  and  Paul- 
ine Turner. 

Team  II  - Peggy  Allen,  Ruth  Con- 
nolly, Nicky  D'Amato,  Rita  Garant, 
Lila  Hibbard,  Ellen  Koehler,  Mary 
Mason,  Sheila  O'Donnell,  and  Mary 
Whelan. 

Team  III  - Karen  Fernekees, 
Gretchen  Hanlon,  Nancy  La  Fleur, 
Barbara  Lebedzinski,  Helen  Mc- 
Goey,  Ann  Mulligan,  Ann  Slyng- 
stad,  and  Barbara  Stanchina. 

Team  IV  - Mary  P.  Breen,  Mary 
Anne  Cronin,  Marcia  Gingrow, 
Mary  Ellen  Grant.  Ruth  Hanson, 


Faculty  Members  Participate 
Actively  In  Education  Forums 

Faculty  members  participated  actively  in  educational  meetings  dur- 
ing the  past  month. 

Sister  Margaret  Pauline,  chairman  of  the  Spanish  department  at- 
tended the  Northeast  Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages 
hosted  by  Columbia  University  on  April  11-15  in  New  York. 

The  purpose  of  the  Conference  was  to  advance  the  study  of  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  on  all  levels  of  instruction  in  American  schools 
and  colleges.  The  Conference  hopes  to  promote  wider  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  language  study  aud  to  improve  language  teaching  through 
the  development  and  testing  of  methods  and  materials  and  the  elevation 
of  professional  standards. 


The  work  of  the  Conference  is 
carried  on  by  teachers  who  volun- 
tarily serve  on  Working  Commit- 
tees and  report  their  progress  to 
the  Conference. 

The  Conference  is  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  made  by 
sponsoring  institutions  and  asso- 
ciations. 

The  program  of  the  Conference 
centered  upon  four  panel  discus- 
sions composed  of  a chairman,  four 
panelists,  and  a representative  of 
the  executive  committee.  The  top- 
ics of  the  panels  were:  the  "Train- 
ing of  Teachers  for  Secondary 
Schools";  the  "Training  of  Teach- 
ers for  Colleges”;  the  "Transition 
to  the  Classroom"  (In  which  Sister 
Margaret  Pauline  was  a panelist) 
and  the  "Coordination  between 
Classroom  and  Laboratory.” 

Sister  Margaret  Pauline  traveled 
to  New  York  four  times  during  the 
year  to  meet  with  the  panel  of 
"Transition  to  the  Classroom"  to 
draft  a report  which  has  been  pub- 
lished recently. 

Sister  Helen  Margaret,  assistant 
dean  and  member  of  the  history 
department,  was  a member  of  the 
planning  board  for  the  history  and 
government  program  for  the  New 
England  Regional  National  Catho- 
lic Education  Association  held  Ap- 
ril 16. 

This  New  England  chapter  meet- 
ing took  place  at  Anna  Maria  Col- 


lege in  Paxton,  Mass.  All  the  at- 
tendants were  divided  into  depart- 
ments; lectures  were  followed  by 
discussions  with  teachers  in  their 
specific  fields.  Members  of  each  de- 
partment at  Emmanuel  as  well  as 
members  of  the  administration  at- 
tended. 

The  general  theme  for  this  pro- 
gram was  Africa.  Dr.  Jeffrey  E. 
Butler,  professor  of  history,  at  Bos- 
ton University  discussed  “The  Re- 
lationship between  White-White 
Conflicts,  and  White-Black  Con- 
flicts in  Africa.” 

The  white-white  conflicts  are 
those  conflicts  between  the  Dutch- 
white  and  the  English-white  aris- 
ing from  background  differences. 
It  is  the  white-white  conflicts 
which  are  the  greater  problem  in 
Africa  today. 

Dr.  Butler  also  treated  of  the 
conflict  in  Kenya  between  the  Eng- 
lish people  and  the  imperialistic 
government. 

Mr.  Edward  Kennedy  addressed 
the  group  on  "Africa  Today." 

The  chemistry  program  treated 
college  chemistry  in  the  morning 
and  high  school  chemistry  in  the 
afternoon. 

Sister  Mary  John,  chairman  of 
the  chemistry  department,  was  a 
panelist  for  the  discussion  entitled 
“The  Undergraduate  Training  of 
Chemistry  Majors"  which  centered 
its  attention  on  student  research. 


Peggy  Hurley.  Kathleen  Marotta, 
and  Pat  Ryan. 

In  other  sport  activities  a ping- 
pong  tournament  is  being  held  si- 
multaneously by  resident  students 
and  commuters  with  the  school 
champion  determined  by  a play-off 
between  the  respective  winners  in 
the  two  divisions. 

On  an  intercollegiate  level,  Em- 
manuel participated  in  a Sports 
Day  Tennis  Competition  at  Bran- 
deis  University  on  April  27.  In  sin- 
gles, Ann  Bailey,  Mary  Whalen,  and 
Beverly  Lyons  represented  Em- 
manuel, while  Sheila  O'Donnell, 
Mary  Ellen  Murray,  Carol  Mueller, 
and  Ellen  Kelleher  competed  in  the 
doubles. 


News  Briefs 

Focus  Tours  Campus 

Sister  Angela  Elizabeth,  former 
dean  of  Emmanuel  College,  visited 
Emmanuel  with  Sister  Provincial 
of  the  California  province  on  April 
10.  Sister  was  very  happy  to  be 
here  and  sorry  that  she  could  not 
have  met  more  of  the  student  body. 

The  American  Association  of 
University  Women  Convention  will 
take  place  June  19-23  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  The  purpose  of  this  or- 
ganization is  "the  uniting  of  the 
alumnae  of  different  institutions 
for  practical  educational  work." 
The  primary  emphasis  of  the 
AAUW  is  the  problems  of  educa- 


On  April  30,  Professor  William 
Alfred  of  Harvard  University  spoke 
on  "King  Lear"  at  a literary  society 
meeting. 

The  students  of  the  Italian  de- 
partment on  April  12  attended  a 
tea  given  by  the  alumni  and 
Friends  of  the  Italian  School  of 
Middlebury  College,  Vt.  They  also 
attended  a meeting  held  at  the  In- 
ternational Institute,  Boston. 

Italian  students  took  a trip  to 
the  Gardner  Museum  on  April  13 
to  study  Italian  culture. 

The  business  forum  visited  the 
Slock  Exchange  on  April  13.  They 
also  visited  the  Business  Equip- 
ment Exposition  sponsored  by  the 
National  Office  Management  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Second  Core  Cadet 
Armory.  April  25-27. 
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Music 

The  Nortli  Shore  Music-Theater 
shall  start  its  summer  program 
with  Louis  Armstrong  on  June  23 
and  24.  The  schedule  for  its  sev- 
enth season  is: 

WEST  SIDE  STORY 

July  10-15 

DESTRY 

July  17-22 

RED  MILL 

July  23-29 

THE  GREAT  WALTZ 

August  7-12 

OKLAHOMA 

August  14-19 
GENTLEMEN  PREFER  BLONDES 
August  21-2G 

PAL  JOEY 

August  28  - September  2 
The  Longy  School  of  Music  will 
present  its  10th  Spring  Festival  at 
Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge,  today. 
May  15  at  8:30.  The  Festival  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Archibald  T.  Davison,  former  mem- 
ber of  tlie  Longy  advisory  board, 
and  president  of  its  trustees. 


Plays 

Going  to  New  York  this  summer? 
Seats  are  now  available  by  mail 
through  Labor  Day  for  Broadway's 
newest  musical  smash,  The  Un- 
sinknble  Molly  Drown,  starring 
Tammy  Grimes. 

My  Fair  Lady  has  set  a closing 
date  of  May  20  for  its  long  run  at 
the  Shubert  Theatre.  The  Lerner- 
Loewe  musical  which  is  ending  its 
eighteenth  week  in  Boston  will 
move  to  Cleveland  for  a three-week 
engagement  beginning  May  23. 

Today  is  the  last  day  for  David 
Merrick  and  Leland  Hayward's 
Gypsy,  at  the  Colonial  Theater. 
Gypsy,  a new  musical,  stars  Ethel 
Merman.  The  evening  performance 
begins  at  S:30. 

Filins 

Louis  deRochemont's  "Windjam- 
mer" opens  today  in  a return  en- 
gagement at  the  Boston  Theater. 
The  Cinerama  film  records  a 17,- 
500  mile  voyage  of  the  S.S.  Chris- 
tian Radich  from  Oslo  across  the 
Atlantic,  through  the  Caribbean  to 
New  York  and  back  to  Oslo. 


Unwanted  Texts  Needed  For 
Japanese  Jr.  College  Library 


The  literary  society  is  presently 
engaged  in  collecting  English  and 
American  literature  books.  These 
are  to  be  sent  to  the  new  Notre 
Dame  junior  college  at  Hiroshima, 
Japan. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  junior 
college  is  to  train  Japanese  women 
to  teach  English  up  to  the  junior 
high  level.  English  texts  are  so 
desperately  needed  that  the  Asian 
Foundation  has  created  a fund  to 
send  books  overseas  postage  free. 

Individual  books,  such  as  the 


works  of  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
American  authors,  and  Greek 
classics  would  be  appreciated. 
Text  books  from  the  education, 
psychology,  and  methods  courses 
are  also  needed.  All  text  books 
should  be  less  than  10  years  old. 

Cardboard  cartons  can  be  found 
in  the  Administration  and  Alum- 
nae buildings  for  this  purpose. 
The  containers  will  be  available 
during  examinations  so  than  any 
student  who  feels  she  will  not 
have  further  use  for  her  texts 
may  contribute  them. 


"City  Portraits  ” Presented 
By  Modern  Dance  Members 


The  modern  dance  club,  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Constantin- 
ides,  presented  on  April  30  the 
program,  “City  Portraits”,  inter- 
preting various  aspects  of  city 
life  from  a thief  to  a crowded 

In  these  portraits  the  members 
of  the  club  exhibited  their  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  their  collective 
versatility.  There  was  an  amusing 
sequence  of  a hobo  and  a police- 

Focus  will  publish  all  19G1  -19G2 
club  officers  in  the  October 
issue  when  the  lists  are  com- 
plete. 
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man  in  the  park  done  by  Cathleen 
Cronin  and  Ellen  Wood. 

A more  serious  piece,  a "Thief 
Dance,"  was  performed  by  Susan 
King  to  the  music  of  “Peter 
Gunn."  Cecile  Naze  was  a “Coun- 
try Girl"  lost  in  the  park.  A “Ma- 
chine Dance”  was  performed  by 
club  members:  Linda  Boutin, 
Maryann  Cerella,  Cecile  Naze,  and 
Marguerite  Lessard- 

More  variety  in  the  program 
was  introduced  by  the  Folk  Dance 
Group  performing  dances  from 
countries  including  Russia  and 
Switzerland. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
program  was  the  guest  artist  Gus 
Solomons,  an  architecture  stu- 
dent at  M.I.T.  and  a member  of 
the  famous  “Dance-Makers.” 
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Campi 
Op 


us  Holds 
en  House 
This  Sunday 

The  Emmanuel  campus  will  hum 
with  high  school  voices  at  the  an- 
nual Open  House  on  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 22,  from  2:30  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Emmanuel  faculty  and  students 
will  give  potential  collegians  and 
their  parents  the  opportunity  to 
examine  the  advantages  of  a liberal 
nrts  education  at  this  college. 

At  2:30  Sister  Ann  Bartholomew 
S.N.D.,  president  of  the  college,  will 
welcome  the  guests  of  the  college 
in  the  auditorium.  Following  the 
address,  the  Emmanuel  College 
Glee  Club,  under  the  direction  of 
Sister  Therese  Julie,  will  provide 
a musical  program. 

Members  of  the  student  body  will 
guide  a tour  of  the  campus  from 
3:00  to  5:00  p.m.  They  will  explain 
the  plans  for  the  new  dormitory, 
library  and  bookstore  being  con- 
structed on  the  Emmanuel  campus. 

Visitors  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  view  the  special  demonstrations 
and  exhibits  in  each  department. 
Junior  and  senior  representatives 
will  discuss  the  various  opportun- 
ities in  their  major  fields  and  will 
answer  questions  pertaining  to 

Special  displays  will  be  set  up 
in  the  science,  art,  and  psychology 
departments  for  those  interested  in 
these  particular  areas. 

Refreshments  will  be  served  in 
the  dining  room  of  Marian  Hall 
following  the  tour. 

Judith  Hetlierinan,  '62  and  Mary 
E.  Boyle,  '62  Milton,  are  co-chair- 
men of  the  event. 


New  Dialogue  Series  Aims 
To  Cx-eate  Conversation 


To  inaugurate  a common  topic 
of  conversation  on  campus,  Focus 
begins  with  this  issue  a faculty 
series  examining  current  dialogue 
from  various  angles. 

Sister  Wilfrid.  S.N.D.  opens  the 
series  this  issue  with  a definition 
of  dialogue,  its  current  interest 
to  collegians,  and  the  necessity  of 
intellectual  attitudes. 

Six  other  phases  of  the  dialogue 
will  be  examined  during  the  course 
of  the  year. 

In  November,  Rev.  George  L. 
Concordia,  O P.  will  discuss  dia- 
logue and  philosophy  bringing  out 
concepts  of  the  natural  law  which 
some  of  our  separated  brethren 
find  difficult  to  accept. 

Mr.  Phillip  Cash,  in  December, 
will  re-examine  the  Protestant  Re- 
volt giving  the  viewpoint  of  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants  under  the 
title  "Dialogue  and  History." 

In  the  opening  issue  of  the  sec- 
ond semester,  Rev.  Alfred  Q.  Lis- 
ter, O.P.  will  present  certain  as- 
pects of  the  Church  and  grace  in 
dialogue  and  theology. 

Following  the  Lenten  spirit  of 
church  unity,  Sister  Marietta, 
S.N.D.  will  take  dialogue  in  the 
Eastern  Church  using  as  her  focal 
point,  infallibility. 

In  April,  Mr.  Francis  J.  Kelly 
will  examine  dialogue  and  psy- 
chological attitudes  that  hinder  or 
help  current  confrontation  between 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics. 

Sister  Marie  of  the  Trinity, 
S.N.D.  will  close  the  series  with 
a presentation  of  dialogue  and  the 


Freshman  Week  Orientates 
Students  to  Collegiate  Life 

Posters  proclaiming  “Welcome, 

Class  of  1965”  heralded  the  arrival 
of  the  43rd  freshman  class  to  the 
Emmanuel  College  campus. 

Among  the  300  members  of  the 
class  of  1965  are  representatives 
of  134  high  schools,  24  daughters 
of  alumnae,  and  7 sisters  of  upper- 
classmen. 

Freshmen  resident  students  num- 
ber 45,  while  42  others  are  living 
at  the  Bay  Ridge  Residence,  the 
Franklin  Square  House,  and  the 
Teresian  Institute. 

Several  of  the  freshmen  entered 
with  advanced  standing.  With  their 
admission  the  advanced  placement 
program  is  increasing  steadily. 

The  size  of  this  year’s  enroll- 
ment would  have  seemed  large  to 
the  137  freshmen  of  20  years  ago 
and  gigantic  to  the  33  girls  of  the 
class  of  1921. 

Foreign  students  from  Venezuela, 

Peru,  and  the  West  Indies  are  also 
members  of  the  class.  Ellinne  Or- 
donez and  Leslie  Ottiker,  Peru,  re- 
cently attended  a dinner  given  by 
the  Cardinal  for  President  Prado 
of  Peru  and  his  wife. 

Freshman  Week  opened  Wednes-- 
day,  September  16,  with  the  Mass 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Junior- 
Freshmen  Luncheon  at  which  the 
freshmen  became  acquainted  with 
their  “big  sisters." 


DON’T  FORGF.T! 
FOCUS  Country  Caper 
Marian  Hall 
TONIGHT 


Studeut  Government  conducted  a 
panel  discussion  for  the  freshmen 
on  Thursday.  Friday’s  program 
featured  a library  tour  followed  by 
informal  discussions  by  members 
of  each  department  to  acquaint 
prospective  majors  with  possibili- 
ties in  the  various  fields. 

Freshmen  met  the  first  academic 
challenge  of  their  careers  Satur- 
day when  they  took  pnrt  in  the 
National  Guidance  Testing  Pro- 
gram. The  results  of  these  exami- 
nations will  be  distributed  to  them 
for  assistance  in  planning  and  se- 
lecting their  future  courses. 

Orientation  Week  came  to  a close 
on  Sunday  with  a concert  and  re- 
ception for  freshmen  and  their 
parents. 

This  year's  orientntion  program 
was  marked  by  several  innovations. 
Sister  Helen  Margaret  commended 
the  juniors  class  for  their  Initiative, 
organization,  and  planning  of  the 
activities  of  the  week. 


Catholic  intellectual  collegian. 

"These  articles  aim  to  help  the 
students  know  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  processes  of  both  Cath- 
olic and  non-Catholie.  Therefore 
they  are  expository  rather  than 
apologetic,"  explains  Lorraine 
Calise,  editor. 

"Liza”  Comes 
To  Emmanuel 

'Liza  Doolittle  will  come  to 
Emmanuel,  Sunday,  November  19, 
when  Sheila  Horgan,  ’64  portrays 
the  cockney  girl  who  became  “My 
Fair  Lady." 

The  Dramatic  Society’s  produc- 
tion of  Bernard  Shaw's  "Pygmal- 
ion" features  Jane  Kelley  as  Mrs. 
Higgins,  Dorothea  Conway  as  Mrs. 
Pearce,  Susan  Fleming  as  Miss 
Clara  Hill,  and  Nancy  Mahoney  as 
Mrs.  Eynsford  Hill.  Thespians  from 
neighboring  colleges  appearing  in 
the  play  are  John  Lydon  as  Henry 
Higgins,  Robert  Beale  as  Colonel 
Pickering,  and  David  Condon  as 
Doolittle.  Also  included  in  the  cast 
are  Nancy  Lafleur  and  Elinor  God- 

Thomas  Roach,  a teacher  of  Eng- 
lish, French  and  Italian  at  Water- 
town  High  School,  is  directing  this 
season's  productions.  A member  of 
Actors'  Equity,  he  comes  to  Em- 
manuel after  appearing  in  "Take 
Me  Along"  with  Dan  Dailey,  “Kis- 
met" with  Howard  Keel,  “Kiss  Me 
Kate”  with  Patrice  Munsel,  “Damn 
Yankees”  with  Tony  Perkins,  and 
numerous  other  shows. 

The  plot  of  "Pygmalion"  lies  in 
Professor  Higgins'  attempt  at  a 
universal  phonetic  alphabet.  He 
proposes  making  'Liza  speak  prop- 
er English  in  six  months.  The  story 
evolves  when  he  finds  that  his 
experiment  cannot  proceed  as  an 
entirely  academic  affair. 

The  cast  are  busy  developing 
their  cultured  English  and  cockney 
accents.  If  the  sound  of  "Ow,  eez 
ye-ooo  san,  is  e?"  or  “.  . . spawl  a 
pore  gel’s  flahrzn  than  ran  away 
athaht  pyin,"  comes  to  your  ears, 
it  is  just  a rehearsal. 

Focus  on  Assemblys 

October: 

24  Cap  & Gown  Assembly 

26  Final  Freshmen  Orientation 
31  Academic  Dean  with  Sopho- 
mores and  Juniors 
November: 

2 Student  Government  Assembly 
7 Honor  Assembly  (Mr.  Henry  M. 
Leen — Member  of  the  Advisory 
Board) 

9 Rev.  Norman  J.  O'Connor,  C.S.P. 
— Contemporary  Music 
14  Question  Period  for  Freshmen 
Candidates  for  Office;  Class 
Meetings;  Practice  for  Sopho- 
more Class  Day 
16  Sophomore  Class  Day 
21  Dr.  Charles  S.  Draper  — Ad- 
vancement in  Space  Program 

25  Sister  M.  Genevieve,  Nazareth 
(Education  Club) 

December: 

5 Question  Period  for  Upperclass- 
men Candidates  for  Office 
7 Children  of  Mary  Assembly 
(Father  Anthony,  O.S.B.) 

12  Sister  Helen  Margaret  with 
Freshmen 

14  Christmas  Assembly 


Ann  Marie  Hurley  and  Kathleen  O’Donnell  anticipate  tile  “big  day” 
by  trying  on  their  academic  attire  for  their  new  roles  as  seniors. 

Seniors  Achieve  Status; 
Don  Caps  and  Gowns 

A black  gown  and  a black  mortar-board  will  make  a 
difference  to  the  170  members  of  the  class  of  1962.  This 
academic  dress  makes  them  officially— THE  SENIORS. 

His  Eminence  will  offer  the  Cap  and  Gown  Mass  in  the 
auditorium  on  Monday,  October  23,  at  7 p.m.  After  the  Mass 
the  Cardinal  will  bless  the  seniors’  gowns  and  address  them 
and  their  parents. 

Then  the  Cardinal  will  meet  the  class  informally  in  the 
Marion  Hall  Gym.  Immediately  following  this  the  Class  of  ’62 
and  their  parents  will  enjoy  refreshments  in  the  dining  hall. 

Tuesday,  October  24  the  senior  tatives  will  extend  the  best  wishes 


class,  led  by  Paricia  A.  Curran, 
class  president,  and  Kathleen  Kel- 
ley, Student  Government  president, 
will  appear  for  the  first  time  be- 
fore the  college  in  their  formal 
academic  attire  at  the  traditional 
Cap  and  Gown  Assembly.  At  this 
time  the  various  class  represen- 


of  the  students  to  the  seniors. 

The  events  of  the  week  will  cul- 
minate Saturday  evening,  October 
28,  with  the  gala  Cap  and  Gown 
Dance  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Vendome.  The  seniors  cordially  in-r 
vite  all  to  attend. 


Vibrant  Tones,  Cool  Chords 
Make  "Jazz  Priest ” Happy 


by  Lorraine  Cnlisc 

A blast  of  Armstrong  and  stomp- 
ing feet,  the  tinkling  tones  of  the 
cool  ones  and  finger-snapping  con- 
centration — each  is  a composite 
of  sounds  blended  for  pure  enjoy- 
ment for  Rev.  Norman  O'Connor. 
C.S.P. , chaplain  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity's Newman  Club.  Father  will 
speak  at  Emmanuel  on  November 
9. 

Nationally  known  as  “the  jazz 
priest."  Father  O’Connor  was 
born  in  Detroit,  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Detroit  and  Catholic 
University  of  America  and  was  or- 
dained a Paulist  Father  in  194S. 
Before  coming  to  Boston  Univer- 
sity in  1952,  he  was  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  "Catholic  World  and 
Information"  magazine  in  New 
York  City.  Here  he  renewed  friend- 
ships with  several  jazz  musicians 
lie  had  known  before  his  ordina- 

11  Is  Interest  and  knowledge  of 
jazz  Is  expressed  today  in  his  col- 
umn in  the  Boston  Globe  and  dur- 
ing his  weekly  television  show  on 
WGBH-TV  Friday  at  7:30  p.m.  He 
lias  written  articles  for  “Down- 
beat”  and  “Metronome”  and  was  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of 
tlie  Newport  Jazz  Festival  until  it 


died  a violent  dentil  in  19G0. 

The  cool  toned,  modernistic  of- 
fice overlooking  the  Charles,  so  in- 
congruous with  the  sedate  Boston- 
ian brownstone  facade  of  the  New- 
man Club  House,  ideally  expresses 
the  outlook  of  the  “jazz  priest." 

For  his  own  personal  enjoyment, 
Father’s  taste  varies  with  his 
mood.  He  enjoys  Duke  Ellington 
and  Jerry  Mulligan,  the  "old" 
style  of  the  late  Charlie  Parker 
and  the  new  sound  of  the  Modern 
Jazz  Quartet,  whom  he  considers 
a little  stilted  at  times. 

He  compares  the  new  sound  of 
Ornette  Coleman,  based  almost 
completely  on  free  improvisation, 
with  the  abstract  art  of  Jackson 
Pollack.  "Coleman  is  contradictory. 
He  lacks  a notion  of  rationalism, 
similar  to  Pollack's  work.  He  is 
too  expressionistic.  I appreciate 
content.” 

Persuing  the  idea  of  the  so  call- 
ed "Third  Stream.”  that  is,  the 
association  of  jazz  with  classical 
music,  FaUier  emphasized,  the 
sounds  of  jam  session  Dixieland 
and  the  developed  Modern  Jazz 
Quartet,  which  leans  toward  the 
classical,  arc  totally  different  in 
texture.  He  said  that  the  Third 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 


"lone  "Dea^  in  a £teleo  Woilc) 

Practically  every  adult  who  can  spell  it  uses 
the  term  “lack  of  communications”  as  a whip- 
ping hoy.  From  publisher  to  editor  to  reporter, 
from  president  to  general  manager  to  industrial 
worker,  in  all  fields  the  problem  has  been 
dragged  over  a mahogany  table  mid  a fallout 
of  smoke  (initiating  from  both  tobacco  and 
temperament) . However,  the  problem  lies  else- 
where. 

This  audio-visual-stereophonic  globe  has  nev- 
er been  so  informed.  Every  newsworthy  item  is 
covered  by  newspapers,  periodicals,  radio,  tele- 
vision and  may  he  taped  for  posterity.  The  fin- 
est minds  of  our  decade  have  expressed  them- 
selves on  contemporary  issues  in  easily  available 
magazines. 

The  problem  is  that  in  our  ten-speakered, 
stereo  world,  the  public  has  the  volume  very 
low,  so  low  that  it  will  not  disturb  them. 

The  complacent  listeners-viewers-readers  arc 
failing  to  react  as  intelligent  beings.  They  do 
not  consider  themselves  active  members  in  a 
contemporary  system  of  communications.  They 
do  not  realize  that  they  arc  as  important  a critic 
as  John  Crosby,  because  that  drama,  or  maga- 
zine article,  or  editorial  was  written  for  them, 
not  for  the  professional  critic. 

What  then,  should  they  do?  First,  they  should 
put  the  volume  of  the  world  stereo  loud  enough 
for  them  to  understand  what  is  broadcasted. 
Then  they  should  learn  to  speak  - to  express 
their  ideas  for  others  to  understand.  The  listcn- 
ers-viewers-rcaders  should  learn  how  to  evaluate 
the  good  and  how  to  dissent  forcefully  with  in- 
telligent observation.  Finally,  they  are  respon- 
sible to  use  this  skill  in  writing  their  opinions 
to  editors,  publishers  and  producers. 

Incidcntly,  could  we  change  the  “them”  to 
the  collegian  - to  you?  What  have  you  done 
about  writing  to  Harper's  in  reference  to  their 
October  Collegiate  Supplement?  Have  you 
voiced  your  agreement  (a  very  important  part 
of  communication)  and  disagreement  with  their 
ideas  of  the  collegiate  world? 


Responsibility  Recollection 

Just  as  the  artist  knows  the  potential  of  his 
paint,  and  the  scientist  the  power  of  his  theory, 
the  student  realizes  the  potential  of  education. 
In  representing  education  by  a geometric  figure, 
we  choose  the  triangle  which  yields  three  ele- 
ments: students,  a library  and  professors. 

Emmanuel  boasts  a larger  enrollment  of 
students  this  year,  and  an  increased  faculty,  all 
of  whom  await  a library  adequate  for  their 
"rowin"  needs.  The  administration,  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  the  library  in  triangular 
contemporary  education,  is  making  a maximum 
effort  to  meet  these  needs.  It  is  evident  that 
within  a few  years  we  shall  have  the  increased 
library  facilities. 

Meanwhile  the  existential  need  for  a larger 
area  is  patent.  To  relieve  the  situation,  would 
it  not  be  feasible  to  use  the  auditorium  or  the 
gymnasium  for  quiet  study?  A schedule  could 
be  posted  giving  hours  during  which  the  halls 
would  he  reserved  in  silence.  A few  now  do 
use  these  areas  for  discussions.  With  a posted 
schedule,  all  would  know  when  absolute  silence 
was  being  maintained.  One.  then,  would  not 
begin  studying  only  to  he  interrupted  by  an 
undercurrent  of  conversation. 

Thoughtfulness  is  paramount  in  any  period 
of  transition,  and  most  necessary  where  educa- 
tion is  concerned.  Since  a larger  student  en- 
rollment will  necessarily  bring  an  increased 
number  to  the  library  and  “study  halls,”  stu- 
dents will  need  to  he  particularly  thoughtful 
in  supporting  the  customary  silence  of  these 
areas  of  concentration. 

Study  is  a recollecting  of  dissipated  intel- 
lectual energies.  Each  student  has  a responsibil- 
ity to  create  and  maintain  this  atmosphere  of 
intellectual  recollection.  A librarian  once  said, 
“It  little  avails  a student  to  have  an  A in  a 
course  if  she  fails  in  the  fundamental  virtue  of 
charity.”  Thoughtfulness  of  others  is  a by- 
product of  charity. 


Salinger  Sparks  N.Y. 
Antics  of  Glass  Family 


Are  you  reading  more  now  but  enjoying  it  less?  Then,  come  up,  come 
all  the  way  up  to  Emmanuel’s  supply  of  new  fact  and  fancy. 

For  the  fiction  lovers,  J.  D.  Salinger’s  Franny  and  Zocy  begins  a 
delightful  narrative  series  about  the  Glass  family,  20th  century  settlers 


of  New  York. 

Another  enjoyable  fiction  is  Zoe 
Oldenbourg’s  novel,  Destiny  of 
Fire,  with  a setting  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  From  the  outset  of  this  stir- 
ring novel  flames  and  fire  cast  a 
sinister  glow  over  every  figure  and 
project  a sense  of  doom  that  holds 
the  reader  spellbound. 

Miss  Oldenbourg  describes  the 
fate  and  misfortune  of  one  of  the 
noble  French  families  who  were 
victims  of  the  fantastically  cruel 
• Fourth  Crusade"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century. 

On  the  biographical  line  try 
George  Wnller’s  story  of  the  Lind- 
bergh Case,  Kidnap.  It  gives  for 
the  first  time  the  whole  story  of 
the  kidnap,  the  details  of  the 
crime,  the  capture,  and  the  trial 
and  appeal  of  the  accused.  Nothing 
less  than  this  full  account  can  do 
justice  to  the  extraordinary  as- 
pects of  the  case  and  to  the  people 
caught  up  in  it  through  work, 
greed,  and  other  accidents  of  fate. 

A revised  anthology  of  The  Best 
American  Short  Stories  has  recent- 
ly been  published.  This  includes 


not  only  such  acknowledged  con- 
temporary masters  of  the  short 
story  form  as  James  Baldwin,  Mary 
Laviu,  and  Peter  Taylor,  but  also 
such  talented  newcomers  as  Theo- 
dore Jacobs,  Jeannie  Oliver,  and 
Ellington  White.  The  stories  are 
representative  of  the  richest  and 
most  vital  currents  in  mid-century 
American  fiction. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

The  students  of  Emmanuel  ex- 
tend their  sympathy  to  Sister 
Clare  Francis  on  the  death  of 
her  aunt,  to  Sister  Mary  St.  Dor- 
othy on  the  death  of  her  mother 
and  grandmother,  to  Hope  Heal- 
ey, ’05  on  the  death  of  her 
father,  to  Nancy  Mahoney,  ’63 
on  the  death  of  her  mother,  and 
to  Ann  Marie  McMclhm,  ’G2  on 
the  death  of  her  father,  and  to 
Roberta  Downing.  ’63,  on  the 
death  of  her  father. 

We  will  remember  them  in  our 
prayers. 


t fouls  llulij  . . . 

Analyst  Initiates 
Tell-Tale  Column 

Loretta  Celle  not  only  "sees  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall,"  but  also -sees  through  it.  Her  interest  in 
handwriting  will  take  a professional  turn  with  the 
November  17  issue  of  Focus  when  she  initiates  her 
column  on  handwriting  analysis. 

Graphology  Is  not  something  new.  Aesop,  Aris- 
totle, Julius  Caesar  and  Cicero  advocated  this  study. 
In  the  modern  world,  psychologists  often  turn  to 
graphology  ns  a reliable  means  of  s’udying  char- 

Each  bit  of  handwriting  tells  a story  about  its 
author.  It  can  show  whether  he  is  cheerful,  lazy, 
sensitive  or  idealistic.  Each  person’s  handwriting 
is  different,  yet  there  are  certain  common  signals 
of  character  traits. 

After  Loretta  has  explained  some  of  these  signals, 
you  can  begin  to  watch  for  them  in  your  own  writ- 
ing. Also,  during  the  course  of  the  school  year  she 
will  analyze  various  specimens  of  writing  submitted 
by  the  student  body. 

If  you  are  open-minded  enough  to  have  your 
handwriting  analyzed,  write  a few  short  sentences 
and  the  capital  letters  on  an  unlined  sheet  of  paper. 
Sign  it  "Yours  truly"  and  add  your  name  (this 
will  not  be  printed),  and  leave  it  in  the  Focus  office. 

Be  sure  to  watch  for  the  November  17  issue  and 
the  new  column  on  handwriting  analysis  by  Loretta 
Celle,  ’65.  The  handwriting  she  analyzes  may  be 

In  The  Mailbag 

TO  THE  EDITOR: 


Tesserae  Patterns  Honor 
Foundress  of  Notre  Dame 

l»y  Jean  Stnropoli 

The  Notre  Dame  Novitiate  at  Ipswich  enters  a new  phase  in  its 
development,  the  execution  of  decorative  features. 

In  order  to  surround  the  project  with  the  personal  element  and  to 
establish  a lasting  bond  with  the  novices  of  the  new  era,  the  Sisters 
have  undertaken  the  design  and  execution  of  the  decorative  features. 


Seven  young  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  majoring  in  art  at  Em- 
manuel College,  play  a major  role 
in  this  decorative  process. 

As  a significant  starting  point 
during  the  month  of  August, 
they  fashioned  a series  of  mosaic 
murals  centering  around  the  dra- 
matic life  of  Blessed  Julie  Billiart. 

The  creation  of  the  mosaic 
murals  involved  tedious  labor.  As 
a foundation,  full  size  cartoons 
were  made.  In  the  next  stage  quar- 
ter inch  fragments  of  Venetian 
glass,  called  tesserae,  were  cut 
and  cemented  into  the  mural.  In 
each  mural  at  least  50,000  tesserae 
were  used. 

These  fragments  combine  in 
lustrous  beauty  to  depict  scenes 
in  the  eventful  life  of  the  Notre 
Dame  Foundress. 

Recreated  in  glowing  colors  are: 
the  vision  of  Compeigne  in  which 
future  members  of  the  Institute 
of  Notre  Dame  were  gathered 
around  the  Cross;  a simple  scene 
in  which  Blessed  Julie  is  seen 
spreading  the  message  of  Christ's 
catechism  to  reapers  in  the  field; 
a magnificent  view  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  Blessed  Julie  saw 
her  daughters  laboring;  finally,  a 
scene  familiar  to  all,  the  apostolate 


of  preparing  youth  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sacraments  of  Holy 
Eucharist,  Confirmation  and  Matri- 
mony. 

The  Sisters'  endeavors  extend 
beyond  this  one  project.  At  pres- 
ent the  Sisters  are  using  a process 
called  copper  enamelling  to  fash- 
ion a choir  screen  for  the  rear  of 
the  chapel.  Noted  musical  figures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
comprise  the  subject  matter. 

Sister  Vincent  de  Paul  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  decoration 
of  the  Ipswich  Novitiate.  She  de- 
signed the  16  nave  windows  which 
depict  the  theme  of  the  Mass,  and 
a glass  wall  forming  the  sanctuary 
which  interprets  Chapter  22  of 
the  Apocalypse,  the  Holy  City 
descending. 

At  present  Sister  is  also  design- 
ing and  painting  the  Stations  of 
the  Cross  in  egg  tempera. 

The  Holy  Spirit  Shop,  51  Bed- 
ford Street,  exhibited  the  murals, 
copper  enamels  and  window  de- 
signs. This  is  a shop  noted  for  its 
well-designed  greeting  cards  and 
religious  art. 


Deadline  for  letters  to  the 
editor  is  Thursday.  November  2. 


CORE,  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  was 
founded  at  Chicago,  in  1912,  during  a period  of 
much  racial  unrest.  It  is  a national  organization 
with  local  affiliated  groups,  committed  to  the  goal 
of  a society  free  from  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion through  the  method  of  direct  action,  which  is 
always  non-violent. 

The  local  groups  function  through  action  proj- 
ects, which  include:  1)  investigation  of  the  facts; 

2)  discussion  of  the  grievances  by  both  parties; 

3)  publication  of  the  injustice.  If  the  foregoing 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  ending  the  discrimination, 
an  appeal  is  made  to  the  general  public  for  support 
and  a direct  challenge  such  as  picketing  and  boy- 
cotting is  employed. 

CORE  uses  the  techniques  of  picketing  and  boy- 
cotting on  the  assumption  that  those  who  know 
their  social  responsibility  will  become  aware  of 
the  opportunity  to  implement  it.  Boycotting  in  par- 
ticular is  used,  so  that  individuals  may  refuse  to 
be  a party  to  the  injustice,  with  the  hope  that  those 
directly  responsible  will  change  their  policy  when 
they  have  felt  pressure  on  their  pocketbooks. 

Boston  CORE  appeals  to  the  students  of  Emman- 
uel College  for  support  in  their  direct  challenge 
to  the  Trailways  Bus  Company  in  Boston.  Trailways 
was  chosen  as  the  start  of  CORE’S  work  in  employ- 
ment, when  during  a negotiation  with  the  managers 
to  pressure  for  desegregation  in  Trailways  facilities 
in  the  South,  the  goal  of  the  Freedom  Rides,  it 
was  noted  that  here  in  the  North  there  existed  a 
policy  of  discrimination  in  hiring  Negroes  above 
the  level  of  the  menial  jobs. 

CORE  advocates  non-support  of  Trailways,  while 
it  continues  this  unjust  racial  prejudice.  All  stu- 
dents are  welcome  to  give  their  direct  personal 
support  to  the  picketing. 

These  causes  have  been  enthusiastically  support- 
ed by  such  Catholic  action  groups  as  the  Catholic 
Freedom  Houses  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  and 
locally  and  nationally  by  the  Catholic  Interracial 
Councils. 

Mary  Anne  Cronin 
Emmanuel,  '61 

CORE  Contact:  Mary  Anne  Cronin,  117  Park  Dr., 
Boston  15,  KE  6-1809. 
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“Men  on  a High  Rock’ 
Takes  National  Award 


Article  Probes  Collegian  Scenes 
Group  Pools  Various  Opinions 

by  Carol  Thomas 

Can  collegians  cope  with  the  current  controversies  on  campuses? 

The  October  issue  of  Harpers  magazine  is  directing  a positive  probe  into  the  thoughts 
of  educators  and  students  alike  who  are  making  up  their  minds  as  to  what  is  really  going 
on  in  many  colleges  today. 

Its  64  page  supplement,  The  College  Scene,  explores  the  fields  of  teaching,  systems  of 
education,  and  issues  which  spark  of  contrary  opinion,  leading  to  agitated  reactions  on  cam- 
puses. 

A senior,  junior  and  sophomore,  Dotty  Harris,  Rose  Marie  Zoino  and  Marie  McLaughlin 
respectively,  studied  three  assigned  articles  and  expressed  their  opinions  on  them. 


The  Next  Thirty  Years  In  The 
College,  the  first  article,  estimates 
that  within  the  next  three  decades 
nearly  every  young  adult  will  at- 
tend a college.  Many  will  register 
at  a terminal  college  for  the  ex- 
plicit purpose  of  obtaining  a de- 
gree, and  others  will  strive  toward 
a university  education,  terminating 
with  a doctorate. 

COLLEGE  VS.  UNIVERSITY 

Dotty  Harris  regarding  the  col- 
lege education  program  versus  the 
university,  reacts  negatively  to 
those  colleges  which  tend  to  intro- 
duce a thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
high-school  grade.  Pupils  feel  that 
it  is  their  right  to  attend  rather 
than  their  privilege. 

Dotty  agrees  with  the  college  or 
university  which  instructs  the 
whole  being  and  would  give  the 
undergraduate  medical  student  a 
history  course  as  well  as  a bio- 
chemistry assignment. 

Rose  Marie  Zoino  believes  that 
the  education  of  the  masses  is  ad- 
visable as  long  as  the  standards 
of  education  do  not  drop,  and  as 
long  as  the  students  endeavor  to 
meet  the  ideals  and  requirements 
set  before  them  in  this  field. 

Marie  McLaughlin  feels  that 
there  is  a definite  advantage  for 
everyone  to  have  an  education  be- 
yond high-school,  and  that  even 
"a  little  learning  can  be  a lot  of 
education." 


The  second  topic,  Sex:  The  Prob- 
lem Colleges  Evade,  strongly  urges 
discussion  classes  or  orientation 
programs  presenting  the  subject  of 
contraception — "to  avoid  the  most 
serious  consequence.” 

Each  student  agreed  this  subject 
should  not  he  tabu,  and  should  be 
discussed  as  openly  and  objective- 
ly as  possible  in  an  ethical  con- 
text. One  student  denied  the  need 
for  such  a course;  a second  felt 
that  a hygiene  class  could  cover 
the  matter;  the  third  stated,  “The 
only  way  that  you  can  combat  what 
you  oppose  is  to  know  something 
about  it." 

All  three  felt  that  the  author's 
solution  would  be  harmful  because 
he  seemed  to  completely  abstract 
morality  from  the  natural  moral 
law  and  from  religious  principles. 
He  presents  incentive  to  further 
moral  decadence  rather  than  a sol- 
ution of  moral  problems. 

CAMPUS  SHEEP 

The  Mirage  of  Polities  rated 
high  with  the  three  Emmanuel 
evaluators.  A culmination  of  their 
ideas  advocates  an  agreement  with 
the  author's  statement  that  most 
college  students  are  not  able  to 
formulate  political  beliefs  and  pro- 
grams of  their  own. 

This  is  attributed  to  not  enough 
responsibility  given  to  students 
from  adults;  to  students  arguing 


from  emotions  and  morals  rather 
than  from  the  real  issues  at  hand; 
and  from  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
basic  political  concepts. 

Though  these  were  the  three 
articles  chosen  to  be  reported  on, 
the  magazine  oilers  ten  other  in- 
teresting, controversial  articles. 


by  Rosemary  Connors 

Tlie  word  “poet"  is  not  com- 
monly associated  with  the  average 
college  student.  A 19G1  graduate 
of  Emmanuel  College,  however,  can 
claim  more  than  a fleeting  title  to 
the  name. 

Sister  Mary  Antanina,  F.M.M. 
recently  received  the  first  prize  in 
the  National  Poetry  Contest  for 
Catholic  Colleges  and  Universities, 
sponsored  by  the  Sister  Madaleva 
Poetry  Association  at  St.  Mary's 
College,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

Her  poem,  “Men  on  a High  Rock." 
first  published  in  the  May  1961  is- 
sue of  Ethos,  captured  the  highest 
rating  among  1089  poems  submitted 
by  609  contestants  from  159  col- 
leges and  universities. 

Drawing  from  her  two  most 
widely  used  sources,  the  Scriptures 
and  nature,  Sister  Antanina  re- 
ceived the  inspiration  for  her  poem 
from  a pictorial  account  dealing 
with  the  Cistercians.  The  style  of 
the  prize-winning  work  is  a care- 
fully constructed  modern  free 
verse  which  exemplifies  an  extra- 
ordinary gift  of  imagery  and  feel- 
ing for  words. 

Sister  Antanina  began  writing 
poetry  in  her  native  Lithuania  at 
the  age  of  ten  and  had  a poem 
published  in  a Lithuanian  student 
mngnzine  when  she  was  only 
eleven. 

Her  first  English  poem,  "Spring," 
was  published  in  "Young  America 
Sings,”  an  anthology  of  high  school 


After  her  profession  < 
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Faculty  Welcomes  Members 
Of  Diversified  Experience 


Dean  Expects  to  Inculcate 
Increase  of  Depth,  Purpose 


by  Patricia  MucCurthy 

With  the  aim  of  inculcating  a 
greater  seriousness  of  purpose  and 
depth  of  study  in  each  student, 
Sister  Marie  of  the  Trinity  is  in- 
augurating new  policies  in  many 
courses.  Wherever  it  is  practicable, 
departments  are  dropping  one-hour 
and  even  some  two-hour  courses. 
The  student,  except  in  cases  where 
credits  are  lacking,  is  encouraged 
to  limit  her  course  load  rather 
than  enroll  in  more  than  she  can 
thoughtfully  and  purposefully  han- 
dle. 

Initiated  with  this  year's  sopho- 
more class,  but  adaptable  also  in 
the  future  to  other  classes,  Is  the 
division  of  the  class  in  half:  one 
half  taking  four  hours  of  philos- 
ophy per  semester  while  the  other 
half  takes  four  hours  of  theology 
Per  semester  and  then  reversing 
the  arrangement  second  semester. 
This  leads  to  more  individual  at- 
tention to  students  because  of  re- 


duction in  the  number  of  students 
per  section. 

Increase  in  the  number  of  fac- 
ulty members  also  reduces  num- 
bers of  students  per  section  and 
thus  permits  greater  individual 
attention. 

The  practice-teachers  program 
has  been  altered  with  this  same 
purpose  of  greater  concentration 
and. depth.  Whereas  formerly,  stu- 
dent-teachers practice-taught  two 
weeks  in  September  nnd  then  four 
weeks  in  January;  this  year  these 
teachers-of-tomorrow  began  prac- 
tice teaching  the  dny  after  Labor 
Day  nnd  returned  to  classes  Oc- 
tober 16. 

The  student-teachers  periodical- 
ly enme  to  the  college  for  seminars 
during  their  teaching  period.  Con- 
ferences were  held  with  major  ad- 
visors and  Dr.  Regan,  teacher 
of  secondary  methods  in  elemen- 
tary education.  Beginning  with 


Sparking  its  faculty,  the  Em- 
manuel College  administration  this 
year  welcomes  23  new  members. 
The  professors,  hailing  from  num- 
erous parts  of  the  globe,  arrived 
on  campus  early  in  September, 
most  of  them  novices  to  the  way 
of  life  of  this  fortress  on  the  Fen- 
way. They  found  the  students  will- 
ing receptors  to  their  well-recog- 
nized store  of  knowledge. 

The  new  additions  to  the  faculty 

Art  Dept.:  Mr.  Ivan  Galantic, 
master  of  arts,  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity, master  of  fine  arts,  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts,  Rome,  formerly 
affiliated  with  the  faculties  of 
Marygrove  College  and  Wayne 
State  University. 

Biology  Dept.:  Elizabeth  R.  Flem- 
ing, bachelor  of  arts,  Emmanuel 
College,  who  has  worked  as  a lab- 
oratory technician  in  humacology. 

Education  Dept.:  Dr.  Margaret 
Clarke,  originally  from  Scotland, 
has  studied  at  Glasgow  and  Ford- 
ham  University;  Miss  Anu  M. 
Gavin,  bachelor  of  arts,  Emman- 
uel College,  masters  in  education, 
State  College  at  Boston,  presently 
affiliated  with  the  elementary 
schools  of  Boston;  Dr.  J.  Patricia 
Marsh,  bachelor  of  arts,  Emman- 
uel College,  master  in  education, 
doctor  of  education.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  Mary  F.  McAuliffc, 
doctor  of  philosophy,  Boston  Col- 
lege; Miss  Grace  Whittaker,  mas- 
ter of  arts. 

English  Dept.:  T.:iss  Margaret  T. 
Guendling,  master  of  arts.  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  formerly 
with  the  University  of  St.  Louis: 
Miss  Anita  Malmquist,  master  of 
arts,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Miss 
Ann  Sanguinetti,  master  of  arts, 
Boston  University;  Miss  Mary  Rose 
Sullivan,  bachelor  of  arts,  Eminan- 

their  return  October  16  until  the 
end  of  the  first  semester,  student 
teachers  are  attending  classes  in 
general  and  special  methods  to  re- 
view theories  of  teaching  in  the 
light  of  recent  experience. 


uel  College,  master  of  arts.  Catho- 
lic University  of  America. 

French  Dept.:  Mrs.  Irene  Chung, 
master  of  science,  Georgetown 
University;  Miss  Marie  Franciosa 
Lena.  France,  member  of  the  Ter- 
esian Institute;  Miss  Helen  M. 
Cummings,  bachelor  of  arts,  Em- 
manuel College,  Fulbright  to  the 
University  of  Paris. 

Mathematics  Dept:  Dr.  Robert 
S.  Fishman,  doctor  of  philosophy, 
Boston  University;  Miss  Marianne 
Heidt,  bachelor  of  arts,  Emmanuel 
College,  master  of  arts  in  teaching. 
Radcliffe  Graduate  School;  Dr. 
Richard  Peterson,  master  of  arts. 

Music  Dept-:  Miss  Louise  Gad- 
bois,  bachelor  of  arts,  Emmanuel 
College,  master  in  musicology,  Bos- 
ton University. 

Philosophy  Dept.:  Dr.  Robert  S. 
O’Shea  Jr.,  doctor  of  philosophy, 
Catholic  University  of  America, 
formerly  with  Villanova  College. 

Russian  Dept.:  Mr.  Michael  Tur- 
lo,  doctor  of  education,  Vilna  Uni- 
versity. 

Sociology  Dept.:  Drs.  Janet  Giele 
and  Nancy  E.  Waxier,  doctors  of 
philosophy,  Radcliffe  Graduate 
School. 

Spanish  Dept.:  Miss  Ana  Man- 
diola,  Licenciada  Ciencias  Natural- 
es,  Universided  Central,  Madrid. 
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the  Franciscan  Missionaries  of 
Mary.  Sister  Antanina  entered  Em- 
manuel College  and  majored  in 
English.  As  an  outside  activity,  she 
taught  Russian  in  the  classes  of- 
fered for  high  school  students  on 
Saturday. 

Although  she  began  writing  in 
the  traditional  English  forms  of 
rhyme  and  meter.  Sister  Antanina 
gradually  progressed  to  a more 
contemporary,  free  verse  style. 
When  asked  in  a recent  interview 
whether  poetry  without  rhyme  was 
easier  to  write,  she  commented, 
"You  have  to  put  so  much  more 
into  a modern  poem.  Even  though 
it  does  not  have  a symmetrical 
meter,  it  must  have  a carefully 
balanced  form  of  its  own.  One  syl- 
lable out  of  place  can  ruin  It” 

Some  of  her  favorite  modern 
writers  include  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins,  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  Dylan 
Thomas. 

Council  Hopes 
For  Increase 
In  Awareness 

Freedom  and  responsibility  in  a 
democratic  society  underlies  the 
central  issues  toward  which  Stud- 
ent Government  will  direct  Its 
efforts  in  the  forthcoming  year. 

Kathleen  Kelley,  president  of 
Student  Government;  the  officers  of 
council:  Liz  Devlin,  vice  president; 
Sheila  McCarthy,  secretary;  Mar- 
tha McGovern,  treasurer;  and 
Maureen  McKenna,  vice-treasurer 
as  well  as  all  council  members 
will  fuse  their  ideas  and  efforts  In 
order  to  proceed  from  this  frame- 
work to  the  achievement  of  aware- 
ness in  the  student  of  her  respon- 
sibility and  freedom  on  campus 
and  throughout  her  life. 

Through  the  speakers  engaged 
throughout  the  year  and  the  vari- 
ous club  activities  on  campus  the 
main  goals  of  Student  Goverment 
will  manifest  themselves  by  estab- 
lishment of  a coordination  of  ob- 
jectives for  the  entire  student  body. 

Through  council,  part  of  the  pro- 
spectus of  NBA  and  NFCCS  for 
the  coming  year  will  be  to  con- 
struct a program  concerned  with 
current  issues  that  will  be  open  to 
all  students. 

Freshmen  orientation  to  the 
Honor  System  is  the  prime  objec- 
tive of  Student  Government  for  the 
coming  month.  Orientation  for  the 
sophomores  and  juniors  on  NSA, 
NFCCS,  Children  of  Mary,  and 
House  Committee  Rules  constitute 
a major  part  of  the  Student  Gov- 
ernment agenda  for  this  semester. 

Working  as  a united  body  In  the 
interest  and  welfare  of  all  stu- 
dents, Student  Government  will  en- 
deavor to  cultivate  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom  and  responsibility  on 
campus  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
awareness  in  all  students. 
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Yellow  Bus  Becomes  A Sign 
Of  Increased  Preparedness 

by  Jmie  Kelley 

Every  morning  the  yellow  International  Harvester  (bus  eases  into 
the  front  driveway.  The  driver  maneuvers  into  a reserved  spot  in  front 
of  the  Marilyn  Lee  Library. 

From  its  interior  hustle  3G  junior  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur, 
who  participate  in  the  Sister  Formation  Program. 

What  is  the  Sister  Formation  Program?  Whence  its  impetus  and 


when?  How  influential  has  it  been: 

In  Rome,  beginning  about  1950, 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Relig- 
ious began  the  study  of  the  status 
of  the  religious  on  the  interna- 
tional level  and  they  found  wide 
discrepancies  in  the  training  pro- 
gram of  the  different  congrega- 
tions. 

Since  1952.  religious  in  the 
United  States  have  followed  the 
directive  of  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion, the  main  concern  of  which 
is  the  changing  role  of  religious 
in  the  modern  world.  This  applies 
principally  to  the  three  fields. 
Leaching,  social  work,  and  nursing, 
to  which  the  sisters  dedicate  them- 
selves. Since  these  have  become 
so  professionalized,  religious  must 
meet  new  secular  requirements. 

Many  sisters,  who  had  excellent 
training  and  experience,  inched, 
nevertheless,  certificates  attesting 
to  this  training.  A new  emphasis 
then  was  needed  to  meet  these  pro- 
fesslonnl  formal  requirements. 

But  along  with  the  intellectual 
demands  there  was  a growing 
awareness  of  the  need  of  a bal- 
anced co-ordination  and  integra- 
tion of  the  spiritual  and  scholastic 
aspects  of  training. 

Stimulated  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  and  aware 
of  the  problems  religious  face  in 
America,  a nucleus  of  religious 
organized  the  Sister  Formation 
Movement.  Focused  on  the  inte- 
grated deepening  of  the  spiritual 
and  scholastic  training  of  the 
sisters,  this  program  is  the  per- 
sonification of  organization  and 
far-sighted  thought. 

Their  idea  soon  spread  and  an 
official  organ  of  communication, 
The  Sister  Formation  Bulletin,  was 
started.  There  were  meetings 
throughout  the  country  to  deter- 
mine the  methods  of  achieving 
thiB  integration. 

On  her  return  from  Japan  in 
1958,  Sister  Mary  James,  currently 
vice-chairman  of  the  New  England 
Region  of  the  Sister  Formation 
Conference,  juniorate  mistress  at 
Wenham,  and  member  of  the  col- 


What is  to  be  gained  from  it? 
lege  English  department,  attended 
the  Marquette  University  Work- 
shop. The  main  topic  of  discussion 
was  the  Public  Role  of  the  Sister 
in  the  Church  and  the  Modern 
World. 

As  Sr.  Mary  James  stated:  “One 
can  clearly  define  the  Sister  For- 
mation Movement  as  an  idea,  as 
a movement,  and  as  an  organiza- 

"In  actuality,"  Sister  cited,  "the 
program  aims  to  prepare  sisters 
doing  active  works  in  our  times. 
It  postulates  a long  and  careful 
spiritual  formation,  a general  in- 
tellectual training,  an  effective 
social  orientation,  and  a precise 
professional  training,  which  will 
make  them  the  equals  or  superiors 
to  lay  people  doing  the  same 
work." 

Sister  Anne  Barbara,  chairman 
of  the  English  department,  and 
Sister  Marie  Augusta,  of  the  So- 
ciology department,  attended  the 
fourth  workshop  to  study  the  cur- 
riculum followed  at  the  juniorate 
level  at  Marquette  University  this 
summer. 

The  yellow  bus  from  Wenham 
and  its  passengers  attest  to  the 
practical  application  of  the  inte- 
grated spiritual  and  scholastic 
training  theory.  At  Emmanuel,  the 
Sisters  prepare  to  become  scholas- 
tically and  professionally  compe- 

Thus  Emmanuel,  through  its 
participation  in  the  Sister  Forma- 
tion Movement,  makes  it  contri- 
bution  to  what  secular  and  relig- 
ious educators  throughout  the 
world  consider  "the  most  signifi- 
cant movement  in  Catholic  educa. 
tion  in  our  times." 


Deadline  for  Seniors 
Fulbright  Nov.  1 

Fellowships  for  study  in  Euro- 
pean, Canadian  and  Near  East 
universities.  Nov.  1. 

Consult  the  Appointment  Bu- 
reau for  information. 


Gordon  Allport  Will  Speak 
At  Combined  Club  Meeting 


by  Mary  Dockett 

Psychologist  Gordon  W.  Allport 
of  Harvard  University  will  speak 
at  the  combined  meeting  of  the 
Social  Service  and  Psychology 
Clubs  on  November  9,  at  4:30  p.m. 
at  Emmanuel.  Professor  Allport 
will  discuss  "Perspective  on  Prej- 
udice." He  is  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy in  the  department  of  social 
relations  at  Harvard  and  is  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Higher 
Degrees  of  that  department. 

Born  in  Montezuma,  Indiana,  on 
November  11,  1897,  he  attended 
public  schools  in  Cleveland,  and 
took  both  his  bachelor  degree  and 
his  doctorate  at  Harvard.  In  1919 
and  1920  he  taught  English  and  so- 
ciology at  Robert  College,  Istanbul. 
Between  1922  and  1924  he  studied 
at  the  Universities  of  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, and  Cambridge,  England  as 
holder  of  the  Sheldon  Traveling 
Fellowship. 

For  two  years  thereafter  he  was 
instructor  in  social  ethics  at  Har- 
vard, and  then  for  four  years  served 
as  assistant  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy at  Dartmouth  College.  Since 
1930  he  has  been  a professor  of 
psychology  at  Harvard  and  in  1958, 
Boston  University  awarded  him  an 
honorary  L.H.D.  degree. 

During  World  War  II,  Professor 


Allport  served  on  the  Emergency 
Committee  in  Psychology,  special- 
izing in  the  problems  of  civil  mor- 
ale and  rumor.  He  has  been  a 
representative  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association  on  both 
the  National  and  Social  Research 
Councils. 

In  1937  he  was  president  of  the 
American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion, of  the  Eastern  Psychological 
Association  in  1943,  and  of  the 
Society  for  the  Psychological  Study 
of  Social  Sciences  in  1944. 

He  is  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the 
British  Psychological  Society  and 
his  honorary  memberships  include 
the  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fur  Psy- 
chology and  the  Osterreichische 
Arztgesellschaft  fur  Psychotherapie 
and  he  is  a Membre  associe  (a 
titre  etranger)  la  Societie  Fran- 
caise  de  Psychology.  Professor 
Allport  is  former  director  of  the 
National  Opinion  Research  Center 
and  formerly  a member  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  for  UNESCO. 

Between  1937  and  1949,  he  was 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Abnormal 
and  Social  Psychology  and  in  195G 
traveled  as  Visiting  Overseas  Con- 
sultant to  the  Institute  of  Social 
Research,  University  of  Natal, 
South  Africa. 


MTA  Holds  No 
Since  Her  East 


Terror  For  Janet 
Berlin  Adventure 


Friendship  across  tin*  ocean!  Janet  and  iier  Poiisli  ‘sister’  Ewn,  beam 
the  fruits  of  international  understanding  ns  n result  of  The  Experiment 
Program. 


by  Margaret  Casey 
and  Eleanor  Vnnderllnegen 

"The  Polish  people  are  charac- 
terized by  love  of  God,  and  moti- 
vated by  love  of  man,"  declared 
Janet  Marcin,  senior  history  major, 
in  an  interview  relative  to  her 
summer  In  Poland. 

Janet  travelled  to  Poland  ns  a 
member  of  the  Experiment  in  In- 
ternational Living.  Four  days  of 
preparation  at  Putney,  Vt.  pre- 
ceeded  the  departure.  There  Janet 
and  her  group  participated  in  dis- 
cussion and  orientation  regarding 
social,  religious,  intellectual  and 
economic  aspects  of  Poland. 

Bradley  Field,  Hartford,  Conn., 
was  the  point  of  departure  with 
Shannon,  Ireland  the  first  stop. 
After  a brief  stop-over.  Janet  flew 
to  Paris  where  she  spent  two  days 
touring  the  city. 

From  Paris  she  travelled  to  War- 
saw by  train.  En  route  she  and  the 
group,  noticing  the  contrast  be- 
tween East  and  West  Berlin,  de- 
cided to  visit  it  on  their  return. 

On  Saturday  morning,  June  24, 
Janet  arrived  in  Warsaw.  She  was 
met  at  the  station  by  her  Polish 
“sister,”  a member  of  her  host 
family. 

Janet  said  that  she  and  others 
in  the  experiment  experienced  hos- 
tility from  some  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple during  the  first  week.  She 
attributed  this  to  the  mistake  of 
comparing  Warsaw’s  standard  of 
living  with  that  of  the  U.  S. 

When  asked  about  the  attitude 
of  the  Polish  towards  Communism 
she  said,  "The  people  dislike  the 
Communist  ideology  and  its  in- 
fringements on  their  personal  lib- 
erty but  they  like  the  socialistic 
benefits  they  receive  from  this  pol- 
itical system."  She  continued,  "The 
children  now  receive  free  educa- 
tion and  medical  care  is  available 
without  charge  to  government  em- 
ployees (about  40%  of  the  popula- 

She  summarized,  “The  young  peo- 
ple of  Poland  want  a democracy 
within  a socialistic  state  like  Swed- 
en. They  view  Communism  through 
socialistic  eyes." 

Deceiving  Change 

When  she  visited  Auchwitz,  Janet 


had  a feeling  that  the  former  con- 
centration camp  now  resembles  a 
playground  because  of  the  number 
of  chartered  buses  and  families 
which  stop  there.  The  guide,  a for- 
mer inmate,  explained  that  it  is  kept 
as  a “monument  to  war  and  what 
man  has  done  to  man." 

Janet  feels,  however,  that  the 
Russians  keep  Auchwitz  as  prop- 
aganda to  keep  alive  the  idea  of 
tile  German  atrocities  committed 
against  Poland. 

As  they  had  vowed,  the  group 
returned  to  stay  In  East  Berlin. 
Janet  noticed  few  modern  build- 
ings, and  many  war  ruins  in  the 
Eastern  sector. 

At  the  youth  hostel  where  Janet 
stayed  was  a “shrine"  to  Titov.  His 
picture  was  placed  on  a lace  cov- 
ered table,  surrounded  by  a rocket 
ship,  flowers  and  the  East  German 
and  Russian  flags. 

On  her  second  day  there,  Janet 
saw  the  signs  proclaiming  an  end 
to  free  travel  over  the  border  to 


West  Berlin.  While  Janet  felt  dis- 
heartened at  the  sight  of  armed 
soldiers  in  the  streets,  the  people 
with  whom  she  spoke  claimed  this 
was  a sign  of  force,  not  of  war 
But,  she  did  notice  people  crying 
in  the  streets. 

Subways  Arc  For  . . . 

On  August  15,  Janet  and  the 
Americnn  guide  purchased  tickets 
for  the  U-Bonn  (Berlin  subway). 
Because  of  a mix-up  the  guide 
went  with  the  East  German  police, 
leaving  Janet  on  the  platform. 

While  he  was  gone,  the  guard 
detail  changed.  A new  officer  began 
to  question  Janet  in  German,  which 
she  does  not  speak.  Furthermore, 
she  did  not  have  her  passport.  Just 
before  Janet  became  a Berlin  in- 
cident, the  guide  returned  to  ex- 
plain matters. 

Janet  returned  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  with  many  insights  and 
impressions,  which  she  is  most 
willing  to  share  with  her  fellow 
Emmanuel  students. 


Emmanuel  Delegates  Cast  Vote  Against 
Two  Resolutions  At  The  NSA  Congress 


As  the  gavel  rose  and  fell,  silen 
the  first  plenary  session  of  the  14tli 
order. 

This  convention,  held  at  the  Ur 
20-30,  marked  the  culmination  of  r 
De  Castro,  N.S.A.  coordinator,  as  del 
Government  president,  as  alternate, 

Kathleen  attended  preliminary 
workshops  and  committee  meetings 
in  student-faculty  administration 
relations,  campus  religious  pro- 
gramming. and  representation  and 
scope  of  student  government. 

Sally  attended  conferences  on 
student  government  organization, 
campus  international  programming 
and  campus  communications.  These 
committees  drew  up  the  legislation 
which  was  brought  before  the  en- 
tire Congress  at  the  plenary  ses- 

Among  the  prominent  resolutions 
discussed  were  those  concerning 
a Regional  Committee  On  Educa- 
tion, House-Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  Federal  Aid  to  Educa- 
tion, Berlin,  Cuba,  and  the  Peace 
Corps. 

After  ten  hours  of  debate  the 
Congress  finally  passed  a resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  abolition  of 
HUAC,  although  our  delegates 
voted  against  it.  Both  Kathleen  and 
Sally  feel  that  this  committee  per- 
forms a necessary  legislative  func- 
tion and  that  the  resolution  should 
have  called  for  reform  rather  than 
abolition. 


ce  descended  on  the  gathering  and 
National  Student  Congress  came  to 

iversity  of  Wisconsin  from  August 
lany  months  of  preparation.  Sally 
egate  and  Kathleen  Kelley,  Student 
were  Emmanuel's  representatives. 

Although  they  felt  that  many  of 
the  sections  of  the  Cuba  resolution 
were  good,  Sally  voted  against  it 
because  of  a clause  condemning  the 
U.S.  for  its  intervention  in  Cuba. 

"Generally  speaking,"  Sally  stat- 
ed, “the  Congress  was  both  en- 
lightening and  beneficial  although 
both  Kathleen  and  I discovered 
there  is  much  room  for  improve- 
ment. The  presence  of  several 
NSA  reform  groups  at  the  Uni- 
versity testified  to  this  need." 

Much  was  accomplished  but  there 
still  remains  a large  gap  between 
the  present  and  an  ideal  NSA. 
Some  of  the  major  problems  facing 
NSA  this  year  are  the  questions 
of  representation  and  scope.  Is 
NSA  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican student? 

“Does  NSA  go  beyond  its  con- 
stitutional mandate  to  deal  only 
with  the  problems  which  affect 
students  as  students?  I think  that 
it  is  in  the  answer  to  and  the  sub- 
sequent correction  of  these  prob- 
lems that  lies  the  future  of  the 
USNSA. 

"In  spite  of  the  difficulties  which 
NSA  faces  this  year,”  Sally  con- 


tinued, “it  remains  a vital  organi- 
zation. It  is  the  only  national  stu- 
dent organization  in  the  country. 
Its  leaders  are  called  upon  fre- 
quently to  represent  student  opin- 
ion before  the  U.S.  Congress  on 
issues  of  student  concern. 

"NSA  is  also  the  only  student 
organization  to  have  a representa- 
tive on  the  U.S.  National  Commis- 
sion for  UNESCO.  In  this  way, 
NSA  represents  the  student  opin- 
ion of  America.” 

As  Sally  readjusted  her  books  in 
readiness  for  class,  she  continued, 
"Although  NSA  is  far  from  a per- 
fect organization,  its  potential  on 
our  campus  and  ucross  the  nation 
is  tremendous.  That  is  why  it  is  so 
important  for  Emmanuel  and  other 
colleges  to  continue  their  affilia- 
tion and  actively  participate  in  the 
quest  for  an  improved  NSA. 

“We  hope  this  year  to  be  able 
to  implement  on  campus  a pro- 
gram to  develop  a more  concerned 
and  aware  student  community.  On- 
ly with  the  help  and  interest  of 
Emmanuel's  entire  student  body 
can  this  be  accomplished." 

GIVE  to 
WGBH-TV 
Cambridge,  39 
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NFCCS  Delegates  Discuss  Ideas 
Presented  at  National  Congress 


•■In  today’s  world  being  a Catholic  is  more  than  just 
according  to  Maureen  Martin,  Emmanuel’s  senior  delegate  to*"the 
National  Federation  of  Catholic  College  Students.  "It  has  become  a 
matter  of  the  Catholic  layman’s  apostolic  mission  to  be  living  witness 
for  the  intrinsic  moral  values  behind  the  Christian  concept  of  society  ’■ 
Maureen,  and  Marilyn  Telge,  junior  delegate,  recently  attended  the 
lSth  Congress  of  the  National  Federation  of  Catholic  College  Students 
held  in  Pittsburgh  at  the  Penn  Sheraton  Hotel,  August  28  through 
September  2. 

The  Congress,  attended  by  some 
650  students  from  160  colleges, 
gathered  to  discuss  contemporary 
issues  and  to  formulate  ways  of 
implementing  action  in  regard  to 
these  issues  on  the  nation's  Cath- 
olic college  campuses. 

The  purpose  of  NFCCS,  as  ■ 
stated  by  the  delegates,  is  "to  pro- 
duce a competent,  aware  and  vocal 
laity  on  Catholic  campuses  and  to 
prepare  students  to  be  active  in 
the  Church  and  community  after 
college."  The  Congress  provided  a 
means  for  the  coming  together  of 
representatives  from  all  over  the 
country  for  an  interchange  of  ideas 
on  affairs  of  national  and  inter- 
national import  ranging  from 
problems  of  social  action  through 
religious  and  student  affairs.  The 
National  Federation  represents  ap- 
proximately 90,000  students  in 
more  than  160  affiliated  colleges. 

Each  lay  undergraduate  in  an  af- 
filiated college  is  a member  of  the 
NFCCS. 

In  a series  of  lectures  by  eminent 
speakers  followed  by  discussion 
sessions,  it  became  clear  to  the 
delegates  that  there  is  a definite 
need  for  an  active  laity  in  today’s 
world. 

In  order  to  act  on  this  need,  a 
series  of  resolutions  on  contemp- 
orary issues  was  presented  to  the 
assemblage  for  approbation  or  re- 
jection. These  were  compiled  dur- 
ing the  year  by  discussion  groups 
in  various  colleges. 

The  range  of  matters  covered  by 
the  resolutions  was  extensive,  in- 
volving, for  example,  commenda- 
tion of  the  aims  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  a recommendation  that 
other  private  organizations  adopt 
a policy  of  active  co-operation 
with  the  work  of  the  Corps  when- 
ever possible,  and  that  a domestic 
peace  corps  be  established. 

In  a resolution  concerning  the 
obscenity  problem,  the  Congress, 
operating  on  the  principle  that 
the  publication  and  dissemination 
of  obscene  materials  are  immoral 


in  view  of  Judeo-Christian  prin- 
ciple and  illegal  in  view  of  the 
laws  of  the  land,"  urged  active 
support  of  national,  state  and  local 
laws  for  elimination  of  obscene 
materials. 

In  a discussion  on  the  House- 
Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
it  was  suggested  that  the 
aims  of  the  Committee  are  "too 
nebulous  to  be  a basis  for  action,” 
and  passed  a resolution  urging 
the  clarification  of  its  aims. 

One  of  the  most  hotly  debated 
issues  was  whether  to  express 
agreement  or  condemnation  of  the 
aims  and  actions  of  the  Freedom 
Riders.  The  principle  of  the  mat- 
ter as  stated  in  the  resolutions  was 
that  “compulsory  racial  segrega- 
tion in  any  form  is  morally  unjust 
and  has  been  repeatedly  declared 
legally  unjust  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment.” 

Acting  in  accordance  with  this 
principle,  the  Congress  directed 
the  delegates  to  ask  students  in 
their  own  colleges  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  ending  segrega- 
tion in  their  own  spheres  of  in- 
fluence. 

Realizing  Ota  positive  role  stu- 
dents  can  piny  in  the  contemporary 
life  of  America,  the  Federation  lias 
adopted  as  its  theme  for  18GM8G2 
“Freedom  and  Responsibility  in  a 
Democratic  Society.” 

The  program  will  concentrate  on 
three  areas:  migrant  labor,  racial 
discrimination  and  foreign  aid. 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  the 
inculcation  in  students  of  a deep 
sense  of  involvement  and  responsi- 
bility in  these  matters  through 
participation  in  the  program. 

In  this  way,  the  ultimate  goal  of 
NFCCS  is  carried  out  "to  pro- 
duce laymen  who  are  competent, 
vocal  Catholics,  aware  of  and 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  our 

The  week-end  before  the  Con- 
gress opened,  August  25-2S,  Mau- 
reen and  Marilyn  attended  an 


Swedish  Students  Observe 
American  Culture,  Customs 

by  Lucy  Tribble 

If  you  were  a citizen  of  an  uncommitted  country,  would  you  sway 
toward  East  or  West?  This  is  the  problem  facing  the  young  people  of 
the  late  Dag  Hammarskjold's  neutral  Sweden  today.  That  their  final 
position  will  greatly  depend,  not  on  the  Western  government,  but  on  the 
Western  people — you,  me,  and  the  fellow  next  door — is  a point  to 
remember. 


This  summer,  a group  of  eighty 
students,  seniors  at  Chalmers  In- 
stitute in  Gotenburg,  Sweden,  vis- 
ited electronic  plants  and  schools 
in  the  United  States.  Their  prime 
purpose  was  to  bring  home  ideas 
to  use  in  their  own  studies  and  in 
their  own  careers.  Of  this  group 
23,  on  their  way  from  Syracuse, 
New  York,  to  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, stopped  over  in  Jaffrey,  New 
Hampshire,  where  I had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  them. 

The  town-folk  welcomes!  them 
into  tlielr  homes.  This  was  the 
boys’  first  opportunity  to  see  the 
inside  of  American  home  life.  The  _ 
students  easily  attuned  themselves 
to  tlie  ways  of  their  hosts  at 
groups,  parties  or  whatever  the 
individual  families  had  planned. 

Whether  it  wns  washing  dishes, 
Piaying  American  or  Swedish 
bridge,  or  singing  in  the  church 
choir  on  Sunday,  the  boys  enjoyed 
the  friendly  atmosphere  of  ordin- 
ary American  families.  "Every- 


thing was  very  ‘American  casual.'  " 

Whether  they  realized  it  or  not, 
these  families  had  an  opportunity 
as  well  as  an  important  responsi- 
bility of  providing  these  strangers 
with  a cogent  image  of  American 
democratic  life.  Little  did  these 
folk  know,  at  first,  that  they  would 
be  compared  to  Russia.  Only  half 
the  senior  class  at  Chalmers  In- 
stitute came  to  the  United  States. 
The  other  half  of  the  class  went 
to  Russia.  How  will  the  United 
States  fare  next  to  Russia  in  this 
comparison  by  the  students  of  a 
neutral  nation? 

In  seemingly  insignificant  ways 
people  make  friends  and  maintain 
peace.  Russia  will  not  be  crushed 
or  won  by  mass  annihilation  or  by 
mass  conversion.  It  will  be  the  lit- 
tle things  that  count  and  the  indi- 
viduals, who,  like  Dag  Hanmiar- 
skjold,  do  tlie  day  to  day  work  to 
the  best  of  their  ability. 

You  can  help  in  your  every  day 
relationships  with  fellow  American 
students  and  with  foreign  students. 


International  Affairs  Seminar.  Key- 
note of  the  Seminar  was  “Why 
International  Awareness?"  Such 
speakers  as  Dr.  Peter  Vygantis, 
president  of  Pax  Romana,  world 
organization  of  Catholic  college 
students,  answered  this  question. 

He  discussed  the  concept  of  re- 
sponsibility to  fellow  men  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Mystical  Body.  Other 
speakers  were  concerned  with  the 
world  refugee  problem  and  the 
Church  in  Latin  America.  Discus- 
sion groups  were  held  after  every 
speaker,  led  by  members  of  the 
Maryknoll  International  Student 
Committee. 

Club  Creates 
New  Format 

Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Hanlon,  faculty  advisor,  the 
Literary  Society  will  extend  its 
scope  for  the  1961-1962  school  year 
to  include  the  creative  as  well  as 
the  critical  and  scholastic  aspects 
of  literature. 

Meetings  for  the  coming  year  will 
include  speakers  from  various  liter- 
ary backgrounds  to  encompass  both 
aspects.  On  October  26,  the  first  for- 
mal meeting  of  the  society  will  fea- 
ture a panel  discussion,  headed  by 
Miss  Eleanora  Korzeniowska,  with 
students  of  the  Russian  department 
on  various  aspects  of  Russian  lit- 
erature. 

As  a special  section  within  the 
society  itself,  a creative  writing 
workshop  will  be  established  to  of- 
fer guidance  in  the  field  of  writing 
to  those  who  are  unable  to  attend 
the  scheduled  writing  courses. 

The  extra-curricular  program 
will  include  lectures  and  discus- 
sions on  techniques  of  literature, 
both  prose  and  poetry,  suggested 
readings,  and  individual  direction 
of  all  written  work. 

During  second  semester,  it  is 
planned  that  the  work  of  the  group 
will  be  presented  at  a regular 
meeting  of  the  Literary  Society. 
Designed  to  stimulate  interest  in 
the  entire  college  and  to  challenge 
creative  talent  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion, the  group  is  open  to  any  in- 
terested upperclassmen.  Students 
interested  in  illustrating  the  prose 
and  poetry  produced  in  the  work- 
shop group  are  also  invited  to 
attend. 


Tiie  Dialogs*,  what  is  It?  Sr.  Wilfrid  head  of  the  Latin  department 
explains  tlie  art  of  conversation,  essential  for  confrontation. 

Dialogue  Centers  Attention 
On  Inter-Faith  Discussion 

by  Sister  Wilfrid,  S.N.D. 

Will  you  join  the  dialogue?  “Cer- 
tainly! But  what  is  it?”  Ah  yes! 


In  Greek,  (they  had  a word  for 
it)  it  meant  simply  conversation, 
rising  occasionally  to  argument: 
the  Romans  limited  its  use  to  a 
literary  form  in  which  a master 
set  forth  his  views  on  philosophy 
or  literature  in  reply  to  one  or  two 
disciples.  It  could  also  stand  in 
either  language  for  parts  of  a play 
that  were  not  monologue. 

Today  sees  this  venerable  word 
playing  a new,  elusive  part.  As 
currently  used,  it  seems  to  mean 
a meeting  of  minds  whereby  per- 
sons of  opposing  views  hope,  in 
the  clash  of  opinion,  to  strike  off 
some  spark  of  truth. 

Theoretically  this  clash  might 
occur  on  philosophical,  political, 
religious  or  literary  grounds;  prac- 
tically and  in  this  country,  it  is 
commonly  used  of  the  Protestant- 
Catholic  confrontation,  made  acute 
by  two  events:  the  election  of  a 
Catholic  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
U.S.A.,  and  the  announcement  of  a 
forthcoming  Ecumenical  Council. 
But  note  that  dialogue  is  wrongly 
equated  with  ecumenism,  thereby 
contradicting  its  essential  meaning 
of  a two-sided  discussion. 

We  Catholics,  being  no  longer  an 


JAZZ  PRIEST— (Cont.  from  Pg.  1) 
Stream  could  develop  into  classi- 
cal music  and  eliminate  jazz  as 
we  know  it. 

Leaning  back  comfortably  in  his 
swivel  chair,  Father  O'Connor 
stated  that  jazz  is  not  more  pop- 
ular now  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago:  it  simply  has  more  publicity. 
Except  for  the  established  artists, 
there  is  not  that  much  jazz  being 
played.  In  cold  business  terms,  the 
situation  is  just  not  that  great. 

He  noted  that  no  jazz  artist  has 
had  a major  best  selling  album. 
The  established  artist  like  Erroll 
Garner,  in  fear  of  over-exposure, 
has  developed  a "class  act,"  that 
is,  he  will  tour  for  30  weeks  each 


and  l 


“TV  cut  the  heart  out  of  tho 
entertainment  industry,”  Father 
flatly  declared.  There  are  very  few 
jazz  night  clubs  left  and  vaudeville 
is  gone.  Tlie  little  squnre  box  lias 
destroyed  tlie  training  ground  of 


A beginner  must  make  his  mis- 
takes at  the  top  — either  in  front 
of  the  whole  country  or  at  one 
of  the  few  jazz  spots  left.  Mistakes 
made  at  the  top  are  not  forgotten. 
“For  tli is  reason,"  Father  contin- 
ued as  he  fingered  the  papers  on 
his  desk,  "the  guys  at  the  top  are 
slipping." 

Turning  to  jazz  in  tlie  non-en- 
tertainment field,  Father  approved 
with  reservations  tlie  idea  of  a 
"Jazz  Mass."  He  backs  the  idea  in 
its  purest  form,  but  believes  that 
Catholicism  is  not  ready  for  it. 
"There  are  too  many  secular  as- 
sociations. People  today  would  be 
suspicious  of  any  music  with  a 
beat  played  in  church." 

The  few  Episcopal  Masses  with 
a jazz  background  have  been 
“quite  poor.  They  sounded  like 
pop  ballads."  At  this  present  time 
there  seems  to  be  no  one  to  write 
music  that  contains  the  zestfulness 
of  jazz  and  the  solemnity  suitable 
for  a religious  service. 


apologetic  or  univocal  minority  in 
this  country,  are  now  more  willing 
to  discuss  our  faith  with  non- 
Catholics,  and  we  should. 

But,  to  do  this  fruitfully  we  must: 

a)  know,  through  careful  examina- 
tion of  our  own  beliefs,  exactly 
what  we  are  talking  about;  and 

b)  cultivate  a fine  sense  of  mean- 
ings of  words,  a scrupulous  hon- 
esty in  their  use,  and  a deep  re- 
spect for  our  good  English  lang- 


This  means  wide  and  deep  read- 
ing in  and  around  the  subject, 
especially  in  history  and  doctrine. 
It  means  also  a sympathetic  under- 
standing of  another’s  position,  and 
a willingness  to  see  (without  ac- 
cepting) his  point  of  view,  giving 
him  credit  for  good  faith  in  his 
arguments. 

We  will  not  call  his  evidence  old 
stuff,  nor  laugh  at  the  resurgence 
of  some  hoary  anti-Catholic  myth. 
We  cherish  not  a few  equally  hoary 
anti-Protestant  ones  ourselves. 

The  college  student,  then,  and 
the  Emmanuel  student  in  particu- 
lar, aware  of  the  need  and  advan- 
ages  of  this  dialogue,  will,  we  hope, 
read  carefully  on  both  sides  of  it; 
gain  skill  in  dialectics  by  debating 
with  her  peers,  and  finally  develop 
an  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
the  encounter  to  herself,  her  coun- 
try and  her  faith. 


Shoes  dyed  to  match  - Repairs 

THE  SHOE  DEN 

274  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 
ASpinwal!  7-3573 


CAFE  BUDAPEST 

j Arthur  Armond 

“A  taste  of  old  Hungary" 

Individual  Hair  Styling 

268A  Brookline  Ave. 

1 266  Brookline  Avenue 

From  11:30  a.m.  To  Midnight 

Sundays  From  4 p.m.  To  Mid. 

Brookline,  Mass. 

Luncheon  - Dinner 

Tel.  BEacon  2-6236 

After  Theatre 

United  Building 
Maintenance  Corporation 

U.  B.  M. 

Providing  All  Janitorial, 
Window  Cleaning  and 
Snow  Removal  Services 
for  Emmanuel  College 
I 10  Fanueil  Hall  Square,  Boston 
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Carol  Keefe,  a native  of  Arlington,  Mass,  (plays  tlic  “proud  Tltanla” 
in  “A  .Midsummer’s  Niglit  Dream.”  Jay  Elirllcher  Is  seen  as  Oiieron. 
He  easts  a magic  spell  on  1l!s  wife  to  drive  her  madly  in  love  with 
a bumpkin  in  an  ass’s  bend. 

Players  Captivate  Audience 
In  Shakespearean  Comedy 


— Boston  Beat  - 

Around  Town 

by  Hetty  Doherty 

PLATS 

October  9 through  November  *1 
ore  the  dates  for  the  long-run 
Broadway  musical.  Bye  Bye  Birdie 
at  the  Shubert  Theater. 

Tickets  are  now  available  for  the 
appearance  of  Fiorcllo,  the  musi- 
cal about  La  Guardia  at  the  Shu- 
bert Theater,  November  6-Decem- 
ber  2. 

A girl  in  the  grip  of  an  evil 
spirit  is  the  theme  of  The  Tenth 
Man  at  the  Wilbur  Theater,  Octo- 
ber 23-Novemher  4. 

A Thurber  Carnival,  at  the  Wil- 
bur Theater  November  G through 
November  IS,  stars  Imogene  Coco, 
Arthur  Treacher,  and  King  Dono- 

The  first  local  production  of  Eu- 
gene O’Neill's  play  and  the  initial 
presentation  for  the  season  by  the 
Chnrles  Playhouse  will  be  The 
Great  God  Brown  which  will  run 
through  November  6. 

SHOWS 

Horticultural  Hall  is  the  scene 
of  the  Harvest  & Chrysanthemum 
Show,  October  19-22. 

The  Boston  College  Humanities 
Series  presents: 

Thursday,  October  26,  e.  e.  Cum- 
mings; Thursday,  November  1G, 
John  Mason  Brown.  Tickets  by 
mail  or  at  the  door  are  §1.00.  Lec- 
tures begin  at  8 p.m. 

The  Foreign  Sports  Car  Show 
will  be  ottered  to  the  public  Octo- 
ber 1S-22  at  Boston  Commonwealth 
Armory.  October  30  through  No- 
vember 4 are  the  dates  for  the 
Antique  Show  at  First  Corps  Cadet 
Armory. 

MUSIC 

The  following  events  are  sched- 
uled at  Symphony  Hall: 

Oct  21—' Victor  Borge  - S:30  p.m. 
Oct.  22 — Detroit  Symphony  Orch- 
estra - 3 p.m. 

Oct.  27 — Fred  Waring  - S : 30  p.m. 
Oct.  2S — Berlin  Philharmonic  - 
3 p.m. 

Oct.  29 — Mahalia  Jackson  - S:30 
p.m. 

Nov.  4-G-7-10-11-24-25 — Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
Nov.  3 — Limeliters  - 8:30  p.m. 

Nov.  5 — Wagner  Chorale  - 3 p.m. 
Nov.  12 — Boston  Pro  Musica  - 
8:30  p.m. 

At  Kresge  Auditorium,  the  M.I.T. 
Choral  Society  presents  its  Third 
Annual  Guest  Series.  The  schedule 

George  Shearing  and  His  Quintet 
October  29,  8:30  p.m. 

William  Clauson,  Balledeer 
November  10.  S:30  p.m. 

Tickets  for  individual  concerts 
§3.00.  For  reservations  and  infor- 
mation call  UN  4-G900,  ext.  2901, 
or  write  M.I.T.  Guest  Artist  Series, 
Kresge  Auditorium,  Cambridge. 
FOOTBALL 

At  B.C. 

B.C.  vs.  Villanova  October  21 
B.C.  vs.  Iowa  State  November  4 

At  B.U. 

B.U.  vs.  AVest  Virginia  October  21 
B.U.  vs.  Connecticut  November  11 
At  Harvard 

Harvard  vs.  Columbia  October  21 
Harvard  vs.  Dartmouth  October  2S 
Harvard  vs.  Princeton  Nov.  11 
At.  Northeastern 

N.U.  vs.  Springfield  October  21 
N.U.  vs.  Massachusetts  October  28 
N.U.  vs.  Vermont  November  11 
At  Tufts 

Tufts  vs.  Williams  October  28 

Tufts  vs.  Amherst  November  4 

Compliments  of 

YUEH'S 

Fountain  Service 
and  Restaurant 
Brookline  Avenue 
Brookline,  Mass, 

T.Ongwood  6-9724 
OPEN  SUNDAYS 


The  heartiness  of  its  comic  char- 
acters, the  youthful  charm  of  the 
lovers'  tangle,  and  the  witty  lyri- 
cism of  the  fairies  combined  to 
delight  the  Emmunuel  audience  at 
the  performance  of  Shakespeare's 
romantic  frolic,  “A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  The  international- 
ly famous  Catholic  University 
Players  performed  at  the  college 
on  October  17,  at  3:30  p.m.  in  the 
auditorium. 

The  Players  began  in  1949  at  the 
speech  and  drama  department  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  America. 
Rev.  Gilbert  V.  Hartke,  OJP. 
founded  the  group  by  presenting 
the  idea  of  a touring  repertory  to 
a small  group  of  his  most  qualified 
graduates. 


Microphones  buzz,  film-strips  roll 
and  records  spin  as  Emmanuel 
clubs  start  off  another  busy  year 
of  co-curricular  activities. 

The  Historical  Society,  hard  at 
work  writing  a new  constitution, 
will  hold  its  opening  meeting  on 
October  22,  when  senior  Janet  Mar- 
cin  will  discuss  her  summer  in 
Poland.  The  club  plans  a sightsee- 
ing trip  to  spots  in  and  around 
Boston  on  November  1. 

The  Chemical  Society  started  its 
season  October  10  with  a talk  by 
Barbara  McNeil,  senior  chemistry 
major,  who  discussed  her  summer 
at  Iowa  State  doing  research  work 


The  Boston  Opera  and  Arts  Fund 
is  trying  desperately  to  raise  the 
remaining  §73,000  in  its  §610,000 
goal,  which  would  assure  Boston 
of  an  opera  house  of  its  own. 

Once  proudly  known  ns  “the 
Athens  of  America,”  Boston  is  the 
only  major  city  in  the  United  States 
without  adequate  facilities  for  the 
presentation  of  grand  opern  or 
large  scale  theatrical  productions 
and  ballet. 

When  the  drive  to  remedy  this 
situation  was  launched  last  spring, 
it  also  sought  $46,000  to  aid  the 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Art  and 
§40,000  to  aid  the  Metropolitan 
Boston  Arts  Center,  thus  becoming 
the  first  combined  cultural  appeal 
in  the  city’s  history. 

With  the  hope  that  the  fund  will 
realize  its  goal,  the  5,000  seat, 
ultra-modern,  civic  auditorium  is 
designed  for  completion  in  early 


Now  some  twelve  years  later,  the 
company  is  the  longest-running 
national  classical  repertory  com- 
pany in  the  United  States  in  the 
20th  century.  The  group  has  ex- 
panded into  a thriving,  steadily- 
growing  theatrical  enterprise  oper- 
ating two  summer  theatres,  the 
Saint  Michael’s  Playhouse,  Winoo- 
ski Park,  Vermont  and  the  Olney 
Theatre,  Olney,  Maryland. 

Recently  initiated  is  the  Players 
Plan,  the  most  progressive  learn- 
and-train  program  in  the  American 
theatre  for  the  development  of  new 
thlent.  Players  Plan  enables  prom- 
ising young  actors  to  study  theatre 
on  a graduate  level  and  guarantees 
a full  season's  employment  in  the 
repertory  company. 


under  a National  Science  Founda- 
tion grant.  The  club  lias  scheduled 
a tour  of  the  M.I.T.  atomic  reactor 
for  the  near  future. 

A newcomer  to  the  Emmanuel 
campus.  Tin*  Emmanuel  College 
Student  Section  of  tile  American 
Institute  of  Physics,  under  the  dir- 
ection of  Sister  Daniel  Marie,  is 
planning  a physics  seminar  as  its 
first  project. 

The  Modern  Dance  Club  is  now 
meeting  every  Thursday  at  4:30  for 
general  dancing  and  has  also 
formed  an  apprentice  dance  group 
for  those  with  limited  experience 
(or  two  left  feet). 


1964  at  the  Prudential  Center,  Back 
Bay. 

During  a recent  meeting  at  the 
AVest  German  Consulate  in  Boston, 
it  was  announced  that  the  Bonn 
government,  through  the  personal 
interest  of  Chancellor  Adenauer, 
would  present  a bronze  bust  of 
German  composer  Richard  Wagner 
to  occupy  a place  in  the  proposed 
Opera  House. 

Since  its  inauguration  the  Opera 
and  Arts  Fund  received  overwhelm- 
ing support  from  over  2,500  Great- 
er Boston  firms  and  individuals, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  Boston  to 
again  become  an  important  part 
of  the  cultural  hub  of  the  nation. 

Any  one  wishing  to  help  further 
opera  in  Boston  may  send  their 
donation  to  the  Boston  Opern  As- 
sociation, John  G.  Cushman,  treas- 
urer, Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  1 Fed- 
eral Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Clubs  Initiate  Promising 
Programs  for  New  Year 


Fund  Seeks  $73,000  Deficit 
To  Construct  Opera  House 


Actor  Reveals  Stress,  Toil, 
Strain  of  C.U.  Dramatists 


by  Phyllis  Buckley 

On  October  17  an  Emmanuel  audience  viewed  the  performance  of 
Shakespeare's  "A  Mid-Summer  Night's  Dream"  by  the  Catholic  University 
Players.  The  sweat  and  blood  of  each  performance  is  never  known  to 
the  audience.  The  path  to  the  stage  with  its  many  travails  and  detours 
is  never  heard  of. 

Mr.  John  Knight,  in  his  second  season  on  the  road  with  the  Players, 
recalled  for  the  Focus  reader  his  interest  in  acting  and  his  experience 


with  the  Players. 

AVhile  a freshman  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  he  began  his 
first  serious  interest  in  acting.  As 
a speech  major,  he  worked  in  all 
phases  of  theatre:  ushering,  writ- 
ing programs,  publicity,  news  re- 
leases, music  and  lyrics  for  various 
shows. 

In  campus  productions  he  played 
many  principal  roles.  He  appeared 
ns  Paris  in  “Tiger  at  the  Gates," 
Captain  Fisby  in  "The  Teahouse  of 
the  August  Moon,"  Beauregard  in 
"Auntie  Marne,”  Reverend  Brown 
in  “Inherit  the  Wind,"  Jeff  Moss 
in  “Three  Sisters,"  Baron  Tusen- 
bach  in  "The  Bells  Are  Ringing," 
Kenneth  in  "A  Memory  of  Two 
Mondays,"  and  Mr.  Zuss  in  "J.B." 

Mr.  Knight  discovered  the  Cath- 
olic University  Players  and  the 
Players  Plan  while  reading  the 
Boston  Pilot,  He  is  the  first  to  be 
accepted  under  the  Players  Plan, 
a progressive  learn-and-train  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Knight  is  working  for 
his  master’s  degree  in  drama  dur- 
ing the  summer  between  tours. 

This  season  the  company  tours 
with  two  of  Shakespeare's  classics, 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  and 
“Richard  III."  The  productions  are 
chosen  by  the  University  Players 
Board  of  Directors  who  base  their 
decision  on  the  content  of  the  play 
and  the  relative  ease  of  production 
on  the  road. 

The  present  Players  troupe  con- 
sists of  eleven  actors  and  actresses 
who  have  rehearsed  the  two  plays 


for  six  weeks.  Traveling  in  two 
station  wagons  and  a truck,  the 
Players  will  perform  in  35  states 
and  Europe  to  collegiate  and  high 
school  audiences. 

Most  stands  arc  either  one  or 
two  nights  adding  up  to  over  two 
hundred  performances.  Boston  is 
the  longest,  stay  for  the  Players, 
u sixteen-day  run. 

The  Players  arrive  at  their  des- 
tination, unload  the  truck,  put  up 
the  set  and  lights,  perform,  take 
down  the  set,  and  move  on.  Not  all 
performances  run  as  smoothly  as 
this  though,  as  Mr.  Knight  recalls. 
AA'hen  an  actor  gets  sick  a mem- 
ber of  the  cast  is  forced  to  pick 
up  the  part  resulting  in  one  per- 
son playing  three  or  four  charac- 
ters. 

A mechanical  breakdown  with 
the  truck  forced  the  cancellation 
of  a performance  in  Detroit.  In 
twelve  years,  the  Players  have  had 
to  cancel  only  two  performances, 
the  second  because  of  inclement 
weather.  In  Detroit  when  a fuse 
blew  and  the  lights  went  out, 
emergency  lighting  was  necessary. 

This  year,  David  Sabin,  who  plays 
the  part  of  Bottom  in  “A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream"  had  a major 
catastrophe — his  tights  ripped  on 
stage. 

It  is  incidents  like  these  that 
exhibit  the  showmanship  of  the 
Players  and  that  prove  the  old 
adage  “the  show  must  go  on." 


News  Briefs 

Focus  Tours  Campus 


Applications  for  Fulbright  schol- 
arships are  now  available  in  the 
Placement  Bureau.  All  completed 
forms  must  be  submitted  by  Novem- 
ber 1. 

The  success  of  the  Social  Service 
Mixer  will  enable  it  to  increase  the 
scope  of  its  welfare  fund. 

Miss  Rose  Mullen  has  recently 
attended  two  conferences  for  Place- 
ment Directors.  The  first  was  held 
at  Barnard  College,  N.Y.,  Septem- 
ber 29  to  30,  to  discuss  job  oppor- 
tunities in  New  York  City.  During 
the  second,  held  October  1 to  4, 
Placement  Directors  met  with  rep- 
resentatives of  industry  to  discuss 
opportunities  for  the  ’62  graduate. 

Carol  Dumas,  '64  was  the  recip- 
ent  of  six  golf  awards  in  women’s 
championship  competition  in  Mass- 
achusetts this  summer. 

A picnic  for  freshmen  resident 
students  was  held  on  the  sun-deck 
September  14,  as  a part  of  the 
Freshmen  AVeek  program. 

More  than  100  high  school  stu- 
dents appeared  on  the  Emmanuel 
campus  October  7 for  Russian 
classes.  This  group,  from  grades  7 
to  10,  is  the  youngest  to  study  here 
yet. 


The  Russian  Center  opened  Its 
third  session  for  adults  on  October 
7.  It  consists  of  three  courses 
taught  by  Mr.  Edward  L.  McGowan, 
Mr.  Thomas  E.  Bird,  and  Mr.  Di- 
mitri Emelianoff. 

To  spark  an  active  year,  the  jun- 
ior class  held  their  first  meeting 
on  October  5.  They  set  the  date  of 
their  mixer  for  November  17  and 
elected  Cluire  Gastonguay  chair- 
man. Priscilla  Neville,  class  presi- 
dent, announced  that  final  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  at  the  New 
Ocean  House,  Swampscott,  for  the 
Junior  Prom.  Plans  were  also  dis- 
cussed for  a theater  night  on  De- 
cember G.  The  class  voted  to  see 
Advise  and  Consent  at  the  Wilbur 
Theater  and  elected  Mary  Beth 
Heffernan  chairman. 

Epilogue  will  conduct  a publicity 
campaign  in  October.  They  will  ask 
the  question,  "AA'hat  is  a yearbook?” 
The  staff  will  distribute  question- 
naires which  will  be  filled  out  at 
assemblies. 

Emmanuel’s  Sodality  is  engaged 
in  soliciting  information  on  sodal- 
ity projects  from  surrounding  Cath- 
olic colleges.  The  Sodality  plans  to 
compile  and  edit  a newsletter  to 
aid  the  colleges  with  sodality  proj- 
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Sophs  Capture 
King  Arthur’s 
Land,  Camelot 

Since  the  opening  of  Sophomore 
Week  on  Monday,  November  13, 
members  of  the  class  of  1964  have 
been  "Happy  Ever  Aftering  in 
Camelot."  Elin  Sullivan,  general 
chairman,  announced  that  songs 
from  "Camelot,"  popular  musical, 
are  providing  the  theme  for  all 
of  the  decorations  as  well  as  for 
the  various  activities  of  the  week. 

Anne  Belson  and  her  decorat- 
ing committee  have  transformed 
the  campus  into  that  mythical 
kingdom  of  King  Arthur.  Through- 
out the  week  those  eating  in  the 
"Mead  Hall”  have  been  entertained 
by  songs  from  the  show’s  score. 

Travelers  from  Marian  Hall  to 
the  Blue  and  Gold  Lounge  have 
been  making  their  way  through  the 
"Forest  of  Morgan  le  Fey”  to  a 
"Page  from  Camelot."  Girls  at- 
tending gym  classes  have  been 
jousting  on  the  "Tournament 
Field"  while  smokers  have  been 
relaxing  in  a medieval  tavern. 

On  Wednesday  at  7:30  the  week 
officially  began  with  the  class 
banquet,  "A  Knight  at  the  Round 
Table"  held  at  the  Hotel  Vendome. 
The  featured  speaker  was  Father 
Raymond  Smith,  O.P.  Gail  Sheehan 
was  chairman  of  the  event. 

Thursday’s  activities  opened  with 
Mass  celebrated  by  Father  William 
O’Beirne,  OJP.  At  1:30  p.m.  the 
sophomore  class  presented  their 
first  assembly.  A member  of  the 
class  of  ‘64,  Frances  Lawlor,  com- 
posed the  music  for  the  class 
march  that  opened  the  program. 

Harry  Marchard  will  provide  the 
music  for  tonight’s  prom  with  the 
theme  of  "Far  from  Day,  Far  from 
Night."  Elsa  Nyberg  and  the  mem- 
bers of  her  prom  committee  chose 
the  Georgian  Room  of  the  Statler- 
Hilton  Hotel  as  the  site  of  this 
climax  of  the  week's  events. 

Songs  Echo  in 
Joint  Concert 

Approximately  190  voices  will 
blend  to  present  the  joint  concert 
of  the  Boston  College  and  Em- 
manuel Glee  Clubs  on  Sunday, 
December  10,  at  3 p.m.  in  the  Mar- 
ian Hall  gymnasium. 

They  will  sing  folk  melodies, 
Schubert's  "Mass  in  G Major,”  and 
Christmas  selections. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C. 
Alexander  Peloqoin,  the  Glee  Clubs 
will  sing  Handel’s  Hallelujah 
chorus,  a version  of  "Silent  Night" 
"Stomp  Your  Foot"  by  Aaron  Cop- 
land, and  selections  from  "Fros- 
tiana,"  a collection  of  Robert 
Frost's  poems  set  to  music. 

The  Fifteen  will  sing  "Matona” 
and  the  Fentones  will  sing  the 
lullaby,  "Tutu  Maramba."  Accom- 
paniests  for  the  concert  will  be 
Barbara  Lessandri  '64  and  Suzanne 
Donlin  '65.  Emmanuel  soloists  for 
the  IChristmas  concert  will  be 
Marilyn  Tclge  ’63  and  Judith 
O’Brien  ‘63. 

Tickets,  which  are  §1.50,  may 
be  purchased  from  Glee  Club  mem- 
bers and  will  be  on  sale  in  the 
Marian  Hall  foyer. 

The  Emmanuel  Glee  Club  and 
Orchestra  will  participate  in  the 
traditional  Christmas  carol  con- 
cert on  December  14  at  assembly. 


Site  Waits 


For  4Dream-Come-Tme’ 


Library 


by  1’atrlcia  51.  aracCurthy 

Her  eyes  sparkling  with  ilLconcealed  enthusiasm, 
Sister  Ann  Bartholomew,  president  of  our  college,  outlined 
the  blueprint  for  the  realization  of  the  dream  that  she. 
and  all  who  share  an  interest  in  the  college,  have  enter- 
tained. The  dream  is  of  a new  library,  to  answer  the 
growing  needs  of  an  ever-increasing  student  body. 

At  the  President's  Alumnae  Council  Meeting,  held  on  October 
28,  1961,  the  plans  for  the  new  library  were  announced.  The  500 
members  present  greeted  the  announcement  with  great  enthusiasm. 
In  the  invitation  to  the  meeting,  Sister  Ann  Bartholemew  had  sketch- 
ed the  plan  of  the  announcement,  and  even  those  who  could  not 


attend  sent  their  support  in  the 
Fund. 

For  example,  a member  of  the 
class  of  ‘49  sent  a check  for  §1000. 
and  a 1958  graduate  of  the 
college  forwarded  §250.00,  a sum 
matched  by  her  employer,  I.B.M., 
bringing  the  total  of  this  donation 
to  §500.00.  These  are  only  two  ex- 
amples of  the  many  who  responded 
with  equally  substantial  warmth. 

Nona  Redding,  representing  the 
class  of  1962,  sparked  the  high 
point  of  the  meeting  with  the 
pledge  of  over  §15,000.  The  senior 
class  has  pledged  §1000.00  by  gra- 
duation, the  balance  to  be  achiev- 
ed after  graduation.  This  will  mark 
the  initial  step  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Senior  Class  Gift 
Program,  a "first”  for  the  Class 
of  '62,  and  for  the  college. 

Elizabeth  Strain,  president  of 
the  Alumnae,  introduced  the  prin- 
cipal speakers  to  the  Council  mem- 
bers- The  Reverend  Brendan 
Connolly,  S.J.,  dirctor  of  the  Bos- 
ton College  Library,  talked  on 
“The  Library  and  Educational  Ex- 
cellence.” "The  Library  and  Insti- 
tutional Excellence"  was  the  topic 
presented  by  Mr.  Phillip  J.  McNiff, 
Associate  Librarian  for  Resources 
and  Acquisitions  in  the  Harvard 
College  Libraries. 

The  third  speaker,  Mr.  Eugene  F. 
Kennedy,  Jr,  of  Maginnis  and 
Walsh  and  Kennedy  Architects, 
spoke  on  "Emmanuel's  Library  of 


form  of  donations  to  the  Library 

Tomorrow."  All  emphasized  the 
need  for  adequate  library  facili- 
ties of  all  expanding  educational 
centers,  with  specific  reference  to 
the  goals  of  Emmanuel  College. 

The  third  still-to-be-tapped 
source  of  support  for  the  Library 
Fund  is  yet  another  “brain-child" 
of  Sister  Ann.  The  birth  of  this 
source  will  be  “Emmanuel  College 
Men’s  Night." 

This  “Night  of  Knights"  will  have 
a guest  list  comprised  of  men  hav- 
ing an  interest  in  furthering  the 
aims  and  growth  of  Emmanuel 
College.  These  fathers,  uncles,  and 
other  men  will  be  seated  to  a 
§10.00  - a - plate  dinner  donated 
by  Cardinal  Cushing. 

Those  who  would  care  to  give 
their  support  to  the  Library  Fund, 
over  and  above  this  dinner,  will 
comprise  the  association  to  be 

Grants  Offered 

The  Boston  College  School  of 
Social  Work  is  offering  to  Emma- 
uuel  students,  with  the  necessary 
prerequisites,  two  scholarships  for 
graduate  work  in  the  field  of 
social  work. 

Undergraduates  interested  in 
such  a professional  career  are  in- 
vited to  look  at  the  catalogues  and 
other  literature  on  the  field  in 
Room  72  Administration  Building. 


known  as  the  “Emmanuel  Library 
Men’s  Club.." 

As  outlined  in  tbe  brochure  dis- 
tributed at  the  luncheon,  the  new 
library  is  a "must"  if  increased 
demands  for  excellence  in  educa- 
tion are  to  be  answered.  The  pre- 
sent library  has  a capacity  of 
250  seats,  serving  more  than  1000 
students,  as  well  as  160  faculty 
members. 

The  new  library  will  hold  200.- 
000  volumes,  compared  to  the  47.- 
740  volumes  contained  in  the  pre- 
sent library. 

Other  facilities  will  include  a 
lecture  room  with  a seating  cap- 
acity of  300,  a rare  book  museum, 


seminar  rooms,  microfilm  room, 
listening  rooms,  100  carrells  (small 
alcoves  for  individual  study),  a 
typing  room,  lounges  and  offices. 

The  cost  of  the  new  library  will 
be  approximately  two  million  dol- 
lars. 

“With  the  support  of  the  stu- 
dents, loyal  alumnae,  and  friends 
of  Emmanuel  College,"  stated 
Frank  Mazzaglia,  communications 
consultant  for  the  Library  Fund, 
“the  ‘Unveiling  of  a Dream’  will 
no  longer  be  a hoped-for  achieve- 
ment, but  a living  reality,  a tri- 
bute to  all  who  brought  the  dream 
to  realization,  especially  to  Em- 
manuel's president,  Sister  Ann 
Bartholemew." 


East  and  West  Combine  at 
Modern  Language  Festival 


East  may  be  East,  and  West  may 
be  West,  but  the  twain  will  meet, 
on  the  evening  of  November  30,  on 
the  auditorium  stage  as  Emmanuel 
students  present  the  Modern  Lang- 
uage Festival. 

This  year’s  production  is  under 
the  direction  of  Sister  Ruth  Marie, 
with  .Manama  Seymour  ‘64  as  her 
assistant  It  will  feature  songs 
and  acts  from  around  the  globe. 

French  majors  Jeanine  Riette  ‘63, 
Anne  O’Regan  ’63,  and  Mary  Ellen 
Leith  ‘63  will  enact  the  balcony 
scene  from  Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 
The  department  will  also  present 
folk  melodies  and  an  aria  from 
Bizet’s  opera,  Carmen. 

Representing  the  German  De- 
partment, Sheila  Horgan  ‘64  will 
do  a Germnn  monologue  from 
Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  and  Ann 
Scnnlon  will  give  the  English  ver- 
sion. They  will  be  joined  by  Helen 
Conley  ‘64,  Ann  Marie  McLaughlin 
64.  Michal  Vlsbisky  ‘63,  and  Diana 
Ayache  ‘63  who  will  perform  the 
folk  dance.  “Kreuz  Koenig.” 

Other  dancers  will  bring  Italian 


sunshine  to  the  stage.  Appearing 
in  the  Neopolitan  Tarantella  will 
be  a folk  dancing  group.  From  the 
opposite  side  of  the  world  will 
come  the  music  of  Japan.  In  kl- 
monas,  but  singing  in  English,  will 
be  Judy  O'Brien  '63  and  Marilyn 
Telge  ‘63  who  will  present  a scene 
from  .Madame  Butterfly. 

Mary  Lou  Curran  ’62  will  be  the 
feature  from  the  Spanish  Depart- 
ment in  the  reading  of  Garcia  Lor- 
cer’s  poetry. 

Tschiakowsky's  music  will  form 
the  background  for  the  Russian 
Department’s  presentation.  Cecile 
Naze  '64  will  dance  a movement 
from  Swan  Lake  and  Judy  O'Brien 
will  sing  an  aria  from  a Tschia- 
kowsky  opera.  Also  on  the  pro- 
gram is  a reading  from  Pushkin’s 
Eugene  Onegin  by  Maria  DiBene- 
detto  with  Jane  Farley  assisting. 

An  aria  from  the  opera  Halka, 
sung  by  Felicia  Dobbs  ‘64,  and  a 
selection  of  folk  songs,  will  bring 
the  land  of  the  Vistula  to  the  cam- 
pus through  the  Polish  Depart- 
ment production. 


Electee)  Side 

The  ritual  of  collegiate  elections  dangles 
between  finesse  and  formality.  So  often 
the  process  of  selecting  leaders  amounts 
to  little  more  than  a personality  contest. 
The  voter  receives  a list  of  names.  Chances 
are  that  she  knows  some  of  them.  With 
her  ball  point  pen  and  gambling  yen,  she 
checks  those  whom  she  knows  best.  She 
oftentimes  forgets  to  check  for  the  qual- 
ifications needed  for  the  particular  office. 

Since  college  elections  attempt  to  mir- 
ror the  large  area  of  American  politics, 
it  is  heartening  to  see  that  Emmanuel 
is  attempting  to  alleviate  the  situation. 
The  class  of  1961  sparked  the  innovation 
of  a question  period  for  each  candidate. 
This  system,  now  used  for  all  class  elec- 
tions, should  bring  valuable  new  insights 
to  both  the  voter  and  the  candidate. 

The  candidate  in  this  drama  will  agonize 
a bit.  She  stands  before  an  assembly  and 
many  observe  her  from  many  angles.  Con- 
stituents ask  innumerable  questions  and 
will  weigh  her  answers  for  content  and 
delivery.  Good  sense  and  poise  will  stand 
by  her,  and  she  will  stress  her  capabilities 
for  the  office. 

An  American  politician  never  just  sits 
back  after  putting  his  name  on  the  ballot 
and  waits  for  the  returns.  So  the  collegiate 
candidate  should  also  work  for  a position. 

Underclassmen  — know  your  candi- 
dates. Seize  this  opportunity  to  interrogate 
them  and  learn  what  they  have  to  offer. 
Choose  those  most  capable  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  the  office.  Through  your 
good  judgement  your  class  interests  will 
strengthen  or  crumble  in  1962. 

Q Posdioe  'Tilt 

Emmanuel’s  seniors  have  accentuated 
the  positive  in  the  picture  of  youth.  The 
class  of  1962  has  pledged  the  sum  of 
$15,000  to  be  fulfilled  within  three  years 
of  graduation,  as  their  part  of  the  new 
library  fund  drive. 

The  importance  of  this  act  lies  not  in 
the  size  of  the  pledge,  but  in  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  first  of  40  graduating 
classes  to  make  such  an  effort  — the  first 
step  being  the  most  difficult. 

The  seniors  prepare  to  take  their  place 
in  a vital  alumnae  association,  an  organ- 
ization that  subsidized  Alumnae  Hall, 
Marian  Hall  and  is  currently  active  in 
implementing  Emmanuel’s  new  library. 

Here  on  campus  we  have  a tangible  ex- 
ample of  the  falsity  of  the  belief  in  the 
non-involvement  of  youth  in  intellectual 
affairs.  This  pledge  will  stand  as  a lasting 
monument  of  the  class,  a monument  of 
its  conviction  in  the  necessity  of  intellec- 
tual living. 

There  are  countless  examples  of  the 
deeds  of  youth  which  tilt  the  balance  in 
the  positive  directive.  We  need  to  look 
more  often  in  the  right  direction  to  see 
them. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

To  the  Editor. 

We  need  to  re-examine  the  focus  of  Focus.  If 
Focus  is  a reflective  organ,  is  it  fulfilling  its  func- 
tion in  properly  representing  the  Emmanuel  stu- 
dents? Does  fourth  page  coverage  of  Dr.  Gordon 
Allport  truly  reflect  the  awareness  of  Emmanuel 
collegians  regarding  the  renowned  psychologist?  If 
this  is  true,  then  there  is  a definite  lack  of  intel- 
lectual interest  in  the  student  body;  if  not  then 
there  is  a lack  in  Focus  editorial  responsibility. 
Where  is  the  lack? 

Respectfully  yours. 

Suzanne  White  '62 

Mary  Lou  Stebbins  '62 
Focus  shares  the  responsibility  of  education  with 
its  neivs  sources,  in  order  to  give  adequate  coverage 
to  43  campus  contacts. 

To  the  Editor, 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  see  the  announcement 
of  my  coming  visit  (Nov.  9th)  in  the  Focus.  The 
piece  is  accurate  and  the  whole  paper  bright  and 
well-edited.  Congratulations  and  good  wishes. 

Gratefully  yours, 
Gordon  W.  Allport 

To  the  Editor, 

Just  thought  I’d  drop  you  a quick  line  to  tell 
you  that  the  last  issue  of  Focus  deserves  a note  of 
sincere  congratulations.  Content  and  placing  of 
articles  could  not  have  been  better. 

A real  good  paper. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  R.  Mazzaglla 


Yours  Truly  . . . 

by  Loretta  Celle 

Caution  and  reticence  seem  to  be  the  predominat- 
ing themes  of  the  two  samples  analyzed  this  month. 
The  angles  of  one  and  curves  of  the  other  reveal 
two  diverse  personalities. 


The  author  of  sample  one  is  definitely  a realist. 
Her  vertical  slant  shows  reserve  and  self  - contain- 
ment; she  is  friendly  but  not  intimate.  Her  caution 
is  tempered  with  gentleness  as  shown  by  the  gen- 
eral roundness  of  her  letters. 

The  downward  line  of  her  writing  shows  her 
spirits  sag  occasionally  yet  she  maintains  a balance 
and  self-discipline  as  is  shown  by  her  t-bars.  She 
neither  lives  in  a world  of  fantasy  nor  has  she 
strong  physical  demands  but,  rather,  she  is  able 
to  cope  with  the  realities  of  daily  routine.  This 
is  illustrated  by  her  short  upper  and  lower  loops. 

Her  small  b shows  she  is  credulous  and  her  large 
A shows  generosity.  Her  even  margins  and  uniform 
spacing  indicate  she  is  conditioned  by  aesthetic 
demands. 

But  probably  the  most  striking  thing  about  her 
writing  is  its  small  size.  She  sees  things  in  minute 
detail  rather  that  an  in  over-all  view. 


The  girl  who  wrote  sample  two  has  very  dif- 
ferent personality  traits  from  that  of  sample  one. 
She  is  sociable  but  tends  to  be  reserved.  She  would 
prefer  to  be  alone.  She  has  a great  ability  for 
mathematics  as  is  shown  by  the  downstroke  of  her 
g’s  and  y’s.  The  general  angularity  of  the  writing 
shows  a keenness. 

Her  crosses  show  sarcasm  and  terseness.  Her 
wide  margins  show  she  is  conditioned  by  aesthetic 
demands.  Her  imagination  is  active  yet  she  remains 
very  practical  as  is  shown  by  a full  upper  zone. 

She  is  very  changeable  as  is  shown  by  the  variety 
of  her  slant,  at  times  her  spirits  sag,  at  other  times 
she  gets  an  upsurge  of  energy. 


Senior  Class  Retreat 
Heralds  Advent  Season 


The  senior  retreat  will  be  held  here  at  Emmanuel  College  on  Dec- 
ember 8,  9,  10.  Reverend  Thomas  Curran,  S.J.  will  conduct  the  three  day 
retreat.  Father  Curran  is  at  present  the  head  of  studies  at  Shadow- 
brook.  the  Jesuit  Seminary  at  Lenox.  Mass.  During  the  past  summers, 
Father  has  substituted  as  editor  of  the  magazine,  Anierleu. 


Some  of  the  following  books  nu 
the  retreat.  Most  are  to  be  found  in 
For  those  interested  in  the  prob- 
lem of  conversion,  M.  Raphael 
Simon’s  The  Glory  of  Thy  People 
is  an  account  of  a Jewish  psychi- 
atrist’s conversion.  The  Catholic 
Church  and  Conversion  is  G.  K. 
Chesterton's  struggle  to  cope  with 
the  faith.  A new  book  (not  yet  in 
the  library)  edited  by  Robert 
Speaight,  Letters  from  Hilaire  Bel- 
loc, or  his  Life  of  Hilaire  Belloc 
are  interesting  retreat  matter 
The  contemporary  scene  in  philo- 
sophy, Jaques  Maritain's  Scholas- 
ticism and  Politics,  or  Pierre  Teil- 
hard de  Chardin’s  The  Phenomenon 
of  Man  and  The  Divine  Milieu, 
abound  in  new  approaches  to  uni- 
versal questions. 

Robert  W.  Gleason  in  Christ  of 
the  Christians  discusses  the  respon- 
sibility of  Catholics  as  "other 
Christs."  Thomas  Verner  Moore 
exploits  the  psychological  peace  of 


Deadline  for  letters  to  the 
editor  — December  1.  Letters 
should  not  exceed  150  words  la 
length. 


.y  be  of  interest  to  seniors  during 
our  library. 

mind  that  can  result  from  the  pro- 
per understanding  of  religion  in 
Heroic  Sanctity  and  Insanity. 

Edith  Stein  has  been  a contro- 
versial figure  in  the  Jewish-Cath- 
olic  scene.  Henry  Bourdeaux,  a 
Frenchman,  has  written  her  bio- 
graphy, a tribute  to  her  genius. 
Her  own  book  Finite  and  Eternal 
Being  is  worth  perusal  for  spiri- 
tual  reading. 

This  is  just  a smattering  of  the 
wide  variety  of  books  on  religion, 
Catholic  life,  the  Church,  and 
Christianity.  For  those  interested 
in  the  place  of  science  and  religion 
in  our  life  today,  Walter  J.  Ong, 
S.J.  has  edited  Darwin’s  Vision  and 
the  Christian  Perspective  in  which 
five  specialists  discuss  the  impact 
of  Darwin. 

American  Catholics,  A Protes- 
tant - Jewish  View  presents  our 
image  as  viewed  from  the  outside. 
Edited  by  Philip  Scharper  with  a 
note  from  Gustave  Weigel,  S.J.,  the 
book  points  out  many  facts  of  our 
religion  that  we  are  inclined  to 
take  for  granted. 


Want  a New  Taste  Treat? 


Try  Homebreaker’s  Recipe 


by  Dorothea  Conway 

Are  you  eating  more  now  but 
enjoying  it  less?  Then  change  to 
the  Camel  column.  And  as  every 
good  camel  says:  Have  you  had 
your  soup  today?  This  is  your 
kitchen  correspondent,  Hortense 
Spatula  with  my  cheery  "Good 
Morning”  and  your  recipe  of  the 
week,  Ad  Soup. 

First  take  two  packs  of  Win- 
stons and  shred,  not  the  filter,  but 
the  cigarette — remember  it’s  what's 
up  front  that  counts. 

Blend : 

2 tablespoons  of  Pepsoaent — 
you’ll  wonder  where  your  stomach 
went,  cup  Handy  Andy — for 
those  with  ticklish  appetites,  1% 
cups  Chevron  Supreme — fuel  for 
the  chassis,  you  know. 

Mix  well.  Let  set  for  20  minutes. 
Then  mix:  1 tablespoon  Wesson 
Oil — for  low  cholesterol  people,  2 
bottles  of  Pepsi — for  those  who  at 
least  think  they  think  young,  Vi  lb. 


IN  MEMOIUAM 
The  students  of  Emmanuel 
extend  (heir  sympathy  to  Miss 
Grace  Whittaker  on  the  death 
of  her  mother  and  to  Jean  Maier 
’lilt  on  the  death  of  her  mother. 

We  will  remember  them  in 
our  prayers. 


Mrs.  Philbrick’s  margarine — for  the 
undercover  spread. 

Mix  this  in  with  the  choice  mix- 
ture and  pour  shredded  Winston 
over  the  above.  Then  add:  1 lb. 
ground  beef — rolled  in  your  local 
flour  for  flavor.  Grind  these 
ingredients  together,  then  add: 

jar  Ban — for  mature  sta- 
tues only,  2 rolls  of  Clorets — so 
the  aroma  of  your  secret  soup  will 
not  broadcast  its  beams,  2 dabs  of 
Brylcream— and  1 wet  noodle — to 
fight  off  all  the  “interested" 
females,  a pinch  of  sherry — for 
those  who  are  feeling  their  che- 

Roll  into  a casserole  and  spread 
with  Dial  foam  for  spice— don't  you 
wish  that  everybody  did.  Don't 
worry  if  your  soup  shakes:  re- 
member, all  that  shakes  is  not 
Jell-o. 

Cook  over  a temperate  heat 
(550)  for  about  % hour.  Then 
pour  shredded  Winston  over  the 
above  and  add  '4  teaspoon  of 
Atlantic — to  keep  you  on  the  go. 

Add  Mabel’s  Black  Label  and 
allow  it  to  brew  for  another  hour. 
Serve  while  still  exploding.  As  a 
dessert  to  finish  off  your  guests — 
try  Mr.  Clean.  If  it  gets  rid  of 
dirt,  grime  and  grease,  imagine 
what  it  can  do  to  you. 
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Allport  Exposes  Dynamics  of  Prejudice; 
Clubs  Close  Co-operation  Marks  Event 


Hj  Diane  Herrick  ’(ill  anil 
ponnnh  Ganavan  ’Oil 
Faculty  and  collegians  from 
many  colleges  and  many  dis- 
ciplines attended  the  combined 
meeting  of  the  Social  Service  and 
psychology  Clubs  on  November  9, 
to  hear  Dr.  Gordon  Allport,  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  Harvard 
University,  discuss  "Perspectives 
on  Prejudice." 

By  the  adept  use  of  a startling 
illusion,  the  trapezoidal  window, 
Ur.  Allport  was  able  to  demon- 
strate graphically  the  rigid  and 
uncompromising  aspects  of  human 
experience  which  engender  pre- 
judice. 

From  this  concrete  illustration, 
the  audience  was  able  to  under- 
stand more  readily  how  continuing 
exposure  to  a partial  or  faulty 
truth  can  be  overgeneralized  and 
Improperly  applied.  The  exclusive 
incorporation  of  these  overgenera- 
lizations results  in  a faulty  con- 
ception of  reality,  and  consequent- 
ly in  negative  attitudes  (prejudice) 
and  unjust  activity  (discrimina- 

l)r.  Allport  defined  prejudice  as 
a negative  attitude,  proceeding 
from  faulty  reasoning.  He  dif- 
ferentiated prejudice  from  discrim- 
ination, which  is  the  deprivation 
of  a right  due  to  and  desired  by 
an  Individual. 

Dr.  Allport  estimated  that  20 
per  cent  of  the  population  possess 
functional  prejudice;  20  per  cent 


are  free  from  prejudice;  and  he 
intimated  that  the  fruitful  field 
for  education  against  prejudice 
lay  in  the  middle  60  per  cent 
group. 

la  order  to  bring  about  social 
reform,  he  advocated  the  eradica- 
tion of  discrimination  through  leg- 
islation. This  legislation  must  be 
immediate,  clenrly  defined,  and  ri- 
gidly enforced. 

The  role  of  the  sociologist  is 
of  infinite  value  in  defining  the 
problem  and  suggesting  the  means 
of  amelioration.  Although  the  en- 
forcement of  such  legislation  can 
effect  equal  status  and  frequent  as- 
sociation between  minority  and 
majority  groups,  the  personal  at- 
titude of  prejudice  cannot  be 
forced  to  change. 


The  problem  of  re  - education 
of  the  individual,  according  to  Dr. 
Allport,  falls  to  the  clergy,  the 
home,  educators,  and  psychologists. 
It  is  also  hoped,  and  expected,  that 
the  individual,  under  the  conditions 
of  exposure  to  reality,  will  freely 
change  bis  attitude. 

Dr.  Allport  said  that  recent 
studies  of  college  students  show 
murked  improvement  in  both  at- 
titude and  behavior  toward  minor- 
ity groups. 

A dinner  in  Dr.  Allport's  honor, 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
clubs,  followed  the  reception. 

Suzanne  White  "62  and  Mary  Lou 
Stebbins  ‘62  were  general  chair- 
women of  the  event. 


Dean  Initiates  Inter-Major 
Groups  to  Exchange  Ideas 


Continuing  with  a program  de- 
signed to  stimulate  discussions  of 
academic  interest,  during  the  week 
of  November  6,  Sister  Marie  of  the 
Trinity,  Academic  Dean,  began 
meeting  students  of  the  college, 
grouped  according  to  majors. 

The  program  consists  of  four 
points.  The  first  step  involves  meet- 
ing major  groups  of  each  class, 
beginning  with  the  seniors.  During 
the  week  of  November  13,  Sister 
met  the  major  groups  of  the  junior 


Conference  on  Africa  Hits 
Faults  of  Old,  New  Powers 

by  Mary  Dockctt 

Problems  of  emerging  African  nations  were  spotlighted 
at  the  “Little  UNESCO”  student  conference  held  at  Boston 
University,  Friday,  October  27.  Representatives  from  27 
New  England  colleges  and  universities  attended  the  inter- 
collegiate meeting  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Eighth 
National  Conference  of  the  United  States  National  Com- 
mission for  UNESCO,  October  22-26. 

The  week-long  National  Conference  investigated  “Af- 
rica and  the  United  States:  Images  and  Realities.”  Ad- 
dresses and  panel  discussions  during  the  week  gave  de- 
tailed attention  to  the  roles  of  education,  technology,  eco- 
nomics, religion,  culture,  and  communications  media  in  the 
relations  between  Africa  and  the  United  States. 

Delegates  to  the  conference  num-  ply 
bered  more  than  1500,  with  nearly 


200  guests  from  the  African  na- 
tions, comprising  the  largest  meet- 
ing on  Africa  ever  held  in  this 
country. 

Because  invitations  to  the  official 
UNESCO  meeting  were  not  open  to 
the  public,  Boston  University,  ser- 
ving as  host-institution,  sponsored 
a College  Students  Conference  to 
discuss  topics  drawn  from  the 
main  agenda. 

The  major  objectives  of  the  “Lit- 
tle UNESCO"  conference  were  to 
"broaden  and  deepen  American 
understanding  of  the  achievements 
and  aspirations  of  Africa’s  people 
and  to  develop  ideas  which  may  be 
useful  In  improving  intercultural 
programs  and  relations  between 
African  and  American  students." 

Participating  in  the  day-long  con- 
ference were  S.  Oluwole  Awokoya, 
chief  federal  advisor  on  education 
and  director.  Federal  Emergency 
Science  Center  in  Lagos,  Nigeria, 
who  addressed  the  first  general 
assembly  of  the  conference  on  the 
topic  "Africa  Today;  Problems  and 
Promises.” 

Dr.  Hugh  H.  Smytlie  delivered 
the  afternoon  address.  Dr.  Smytlie 
is  consultant  on  African,  Asian, 
and  American  problems,  member 
of  the  United  States  mission  to  the 
United  Nations  and  member  of  the 
United  Nations  delegation  to  the 
UNESCO  General  Assembly.  Ho 
addressed  the  conference  on  the 
subject  of  "The  U.S.A.:  Our  Stake 
in  Africa.” 

In  elaborating  on  this  topic,  Dr. 
Smytlie  pointed  out.  that  Americans 
must  be  Interested  in  Africans  sim- 


Africans  are  people 
learn  from  Africa  . . . 
and  thus  better  understand  our- 


He  stressed  the  importance  of 
unexplored  natural  resources  of 
the  African  continent,  but  empha- 
sized that  the  interest  in  these  re- 
sources should  be  "not  as  colonial- 
ism, but  as  reality”,  the  United 
States’  supply  of  natural  resources 
is  not  inexhaustible,  "He  expressed 
a need  for  “sharing  in  future  mut- 
ual benefit." 

He  mentioned  also  that  "we  need 
their  votes  in  United  Nations  oper- 
ations ...  it  is  advisable  to  have 
Africa  on  our  side."  Other  commit- 
ments brought  out  were  Africa's 
strategic  position,  politically  and 
militarily,  the  growing  African 
economy,  mission  work,  education, 
and  world  diplomacy. 

Dr.  Smythe  considered  the  in- 
ternal problems  faced  by  the  emer- 
ging African  nations,  such  as  nat- 
ionalism, counter-nationalism,  and 
the  decline  of  colonialism.  He 
pointed  out  that  "racial  tensions, 
particularly  in  the  Central  African 
Federation,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
and  -Kenya,  have  much  to  do  with 
those  in  the  United  States  but  are 
of  n different  kind,  including  East 
and  Central  Africans,  Indians  from 
India,  and  whites  as  well  ns 
blacks.” 

He  also  discussed  the  situation 
of  tribal  boundaries.  Tribes  were 
integral  and  independent  until,  un- 
der colonial  sovereignty,  they  were 
divided  geographically  rather  than 
ethnically.  Now  dispersed  members 
desire  tribal  unity  and  definite 
tirbal  boundaries. 

(Continued  on  Page  5) 


Carol  Dumas  demonstrates  proper  grip  and 


and  sophomore  classes.  In  this  way, 
all  upper  classmen  met  with  the 
Academic  Dean. 

During  the  second  semester.  Sis- 
ter Marie  of  the  Trinity  will  meet 
major  groups  of  similar  interests, 
for  example,  all  the  sciences,  all 
those  majoring  in  the  humanities, 
psychology  and  sociology  majors, 
etc.  The  discussions  of  these  groups 
will  air  common  goals  and  prob- 
lems, and  help  to  concretize  plans 
for  the  future  following  gradua- 

The  last  step  of  the  plan  is  to 
initiate  meetings  with  majors  of 
academically  varying  fields,  so  that 
each  group  may  get  a greater  in- 
sight into  the  problems  and  goals 
of  students  with  which  they  are 
not  so  familiar. 

Collegian  Vends 
Theatre  Tickets 

Susan  Fleming  has  been  appointed 
the  Emmanuel  College  representa- 
tive for  the  Charles  Playhouse, 
Boston’s  resident  professional  thea- 

As  the  liason  between  the  Charles 
Playhouse  and  Emmanuel  College, 
Susan  has  been  publicizing  the 
theater,  providing  information  for 
the  college  community,  and  will 
help  interested  campus  organiza- 
tions to  arrange  theater  parties 
and  benefits. 

She  may  be  contacted  for  tickets 
and  reservations  at  locker  159  or 
by  telephoning  CY  6-1S13. 

Sue  participates  in  monthly  meet- 
ings with  her  co-representatives 
and  is  invited  to  attend  all  social 
functions  including  the  cast  parties 
on  opening  nights. 


Carol  Dumas  Shows  Promise 
By  Winning  Golfing  Trophy 


by  Rosemary  Connors 

"Practice,  practice,  and  more 
practice"  illustrates  the  formula 
for  success  from  a rising  amateur 
golfer  among  Emmanuel  sports 
enthusiasts. 

Carol  Dumas,  sophomore,  began 
playing  golf  for  enjoyment  two 
years  ago  and  started  competitive 
play  for  the  first  time  last  summer 
at  the  suggestion  of  her  instructor. 

"Competitive  play  is  so  much 
more  exciting,”  she  stated.  "You 
meet  some  wonderful  people  and 
gain  a lot  of  experience  from  play- 
ing with  different  golfers." 

After  joining  the  Women’s  Mass- 
achusetts Golf  Association  and  the 
Worcester  County  Women's  Golf 
Association  in  June,  she  was  listed 
with  a 19  handicap  in  Class  B in 
the  state  organization  and  Class  A 
in  the  county  association.  In  Sep- 
tember, she  ended  the  season  with 
a 12  handicap  and  a Class  A rating 
in  both  clubs. 

Carol  competed  in  six  events 
during  the  course  of  the  summer, 
playing  both  at  her  own  club,  the 
Oakhill  Country  Club  in  Fitchburg, 
and  in  various  state  and  county 
competitions. 


After  placing  third  in  the  Class 
B Vespa  Championship  and  runner- 
up  in  the  Oakhill  Women's  Club 
Championship,  she  won  first  prize 
in  the  Doyle  Cup  Championship, 
sponsored  by  the  Oakhill  Country 
Club. 

Approximately  sixty  players  com- 
peted in  the  two  week  match  play 
held  annually  at  the  club.  The  tro- 
phy, a silver  bowl  engraved  with 
the  winner’s  name,  is  awarded  for 
the  year  then  returned  to  the  club 
for  the  following  competition.  It 
is  permanently  awarded  to  the 
winner  in  three  consecutive  years. 

Stroke  Style  FnTored 
Discussing  the  difference  between 
match  play  and  stroke  play,  Carol 
favored  the  stroke  play,  where  in- 
dividual scores  are  added  up.  as  a 
more  accurate  test  of  sportsman- 
ship. 

“Match  play,"  she  said,  "makes 
you  more  conscious  of  your  oppon- 
ent and  adds  to  the  tension  of  the 
game." 

Carol  played  also  in  the  Worce- 
ster County  Class  A Championship, 
the  Member-Guest  Tournament  in 


Monosonock  Country  Club,  and  the 

CAFE  BUDAPEST 

Mount  Pleasant  Country  Club. 

“A  taste  of  old  Hungary ” 

COLLEGE  PHARMACY 

268A  Brookline  Ave. 

INC. 

From  11:30  a.m.  To  Midnight 

266  Brookline  Ave. 

Sundays  From  4 p.m.  To  Mid. 

Ken  Jacobson  — Dave  Brother 

Luncheon  - Dinner 

After  Theatre 

“ Where  you  bought  that 
Studio  card ” 
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IN  THE  COLLEGE 

BRAND  ROUND-UP 

Get  on  the  BRANDWAG0N 
...it’s  lots  of  fun! 


2nd  Pri 
80/ B. 

1st  Prize  will  be  awarded  to  any  campus  group 
fraternity,  or  individual  accumulating  the  high- 
est number  of  points. 

2nd  Prize  will  be  awarded  to  any  campus 
group,  fraternity,  or  Individual  accumulating 
the  second  highest  number  of  points. 

1.  Contest  open  to  all  students. 

2.  Each  empty  package  submitted 
boro,  Parliament  or  Alpine  will  have  a 
value  of  5 points.  Each  empty  package 
submitted  on  Philip  Morrjs  Regular  or 
Commander  will  have  a value  of  10  points. 

3.  All  empty  packages  must  l 


Marl- 


2:00  i 


I Offic 


, 20, 


: accepted  after  closing 
time.  Empty  packages  must  be  submitted 
in  bundles  of  50.  Separate  your  5 and  10 
point  packages. 
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Dramatic  Society  Stars  Sheila  Horgan  in  Shaw’s  ‘Pygmalion’ 


By  Nancy  Mahoney 

Sunday  night's  production  or 
“Pygmalion"  heralds  a new  season 
for  the  Emmanuel  College  Drama- 
tic Society. 

George  Bernard  Shaw’s  story  of 
a cockney  flower  seller  taught  to 
be  a princess  was  the  basis  of  the 
musical  “My  Fair  Lady."  Each 
member  of  the  cast  represents  a 
certain  type  character  satirized  by 
Shaw.  They  all  think  themselves 
something  they  are  not. 

Sheila  Horgan  '64  plays  the 
innocent  Liza  who  thinks  she 
wants  to  become  a great  lady  only 
to  realize  that  in  itself  cannot 
muke  her  happy. 

Henry  Higgins  mistakenly  be- 
lieves he  can  be  a completely 
emotionless  teacher.  Pickering 
serves  ns  the  stabilizing  force  be- 
tween Liza  and  the  professor. 

Kerry's  mother  is  the  symbol 
of  proper  English  society.  She  is 
ridiculed  by  her  son's  performance 
at  her  'at  - home'. 

Mrs!  Eynsford  Hill  is  the  poor 
woman  still  nspiring  to  a place 
in  society.  She  is  shocked  by  the 
liberty  of  her  daughter,  Clara,  and 
her  son.  Freddy. 

Mrs.  Pearce  presents  the  typical 
bachelor's  housekeeper.  While 
scolding  Higgins  she  carefully 
looks  after  him.  She  exhibits  a 
tinge  of  jealousy  over  Liza’s  us- 
urpation of  some  of  her  duties. 

Emmanuel's  actresses  have 
gained  insight  into  portraying 
these  characters  in  the  comfort- 
able atmosphere  of  smoker  re- 
hearsals. They  have  found  the 
play  could  be  blocked  and  mean- 
ing gleaned  from  it  before  using 
the  actual  stage.  Final  rehearsals 
were  held  in  the  auditorium  be- 
cause of  the  technical  aspects. 


Upper  left  — Dave  Condon,  Jane  Kelley  and  Nancy  Mahoney  appear  sceptical  at  Sheila  Horgan's  de- 
scription, . . he  kept  ladling  gin  down  her  throat  til  . she  bit  the  bowl  off  the  spoon.”  Upper  right 
— Liza  practices  her  elegant  diction  in  order  to  pass  as  a duchess  at  the  ambassador's  garden  party- 
At  lower  loft,  Bob  Beale  takes  time  from  being  Liza's  father  to  watch  comfortably  the  scene  in  progress. 
To  tiie  right  of  this,  John  Lydon,  Sue  Fleming,  Don  Scott  and  Nancy  Lnfledr  discuss  the  nonsense  of  Vic- 
torian prudery  during  Mrs.  Higgins'  ‘at-home.’ 

Regional  Peace  Corps  Conference 
Speakers  Deprecate  ‘Going  Native’ 


by  Lorraine  Calisc 

The  thick-carpeted  elegance  of 
the  mezzanine  of  the  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel  was  overpowered  by  the  200 
people  assembled  for  the  Eleventh 
Regional  Peace  Corps  Conference 
on  October  14.  The  conference  cat- 
ered to  organizational  leaders,  fac- 
ulty members,  and  students  from 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island 
who  were  interested  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Peace  Corps  either  per- 
sonally or  as  a representative  of 
an  association. 

The  speakers  and  panel  members 
emphasized  that  the  Peace  Corps 
was  a down-to-earth,  mature  plan 
of  action  to  help  under-developed 
nations — not  an  idealized,  save-the- 
world  opportunity  for  gangling 
adolescents.  The  Corps  has  definite 
ideas  on  what  type  of  people  it 
needs  for  its  work  and  will  not 
settle  for  second-rate  adventurers. 

The  Peace  Corps  pattern  demands 
much.  After  eight  hours  of  inter- 
rogation and  explanation,  one  can 
summarize  a corpsmun  by  saying 
that  he  must  be  perfect,  but  normal 
— an  incongruous  but  inevitable 

To  start  with  basic  essentials,  a 
corpsman  must  be  an  American 
citizen  18  years  of  age.  There  is  no 
upper  age  limit.  A volunteer  applies 
by  filling  out  a Peace  Corps  Volun- 
teer Questionnaire.  The  form  in- 
cludes educational  and  occupa- 
tional background,  skills,  and  hob- 

The  candidate  then  takes  the 
entrance  exam  including  intelli- 
gence tests,  United  States  history, 
language  aptitude,  a biography 
sheet,  personality  tests,  and  in  the 
afternoon,  specialized  tests.  The 


process  for  selection  for  training 
is  long  and  involved  with  much  of 
the  weight  resting  on  the  five  ref- 
erences that  are  required. 

Even  this  selection  does  not 
guarantee  membership  in  the  Corps. 
Only  one-fourth  of  those  trained 
actually  are  appointed  as  volun- 

In  certain  mountainous  or  bush- 
land  areas,  volunteers  will  be  sta- 
tioned alone  or  in  pairs.  The  Peace 
Corps  realizes  the  impossibility  of 
a sane  existence  if  a man  is  under 
adverse  conditions  for  an  uninter- 
rupted two-year  period.  Therefore, 
provision  is  made  for  leave  time 
every  G-8  months  for  these  volun- 


teers. The  Corps  subsidizes  a trip 
to  the  nearest  resort  spot. 

The  conduct  of  a volunteer  must 
be  beyond  reproach.  A blunder 
would  be  almost  as  effective  as  our 
segregation  riots  for  spreading  bad 
propaganda  in  Communist-influ- 
enced countries.  In  addition  to 
guarding  his  personal  conduct,  a 
volunteer  may  not  exploit  his  own 
political  and  religious  beliefs. 

A volunteer  may  indicate  his 
choice  of  area  but  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  he  will  be  sent  to  that 
particular  location.  He  may  decline, 
however,  an  appointment  in  favor 
of  being  kept  on  file  until  a request 
comes  from  the  area  of  his  choice. 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


‘Epilogue’  Survey  Allocates 
Yearbook  in  College  Milieu 


JUC  had  a question, 
"How  do  students  define  a year- 
book?” They  thought  an  empirical 
approach  would  yield  maximum  re- 
sults, so  the  staff  tapped  the  at- 
titudes and  opinions  of  the  student 
body  toward  a yearbook. 

Reaction  to  last  year's  book  had 
been  varied  and  vocal.  The  staff, 
therefore,  felt  that  it  would  be 
valuable  to  pinpoint  some  of  these 
criticisms. 

The  results  of  the  Epilogue 
questionnaire  follow. 

Seventy-four  per  cent  think  that 
the  yearbook  should  be  an  effec- 
tive presentation  of  the  image  of 
a college  and  its  students.  Only 
two  per  cent  thought  the  year- 
book was  a channel  for  presenting 
the  college's  literary  and  artistic 
talent.  Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
students  believed  that  a yearbook 


should  be  realistic  and  concrete. 

In  regard  to  the  copy  and  pic- 
tures, eighty-six  per  cent  felt  that 
the  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
the  seniors,  A majority  of  under- 
classmen expressed  this  opinion. 

There  was  a limited  response 
to  the  section  provided  for  sug- 
gestions and  criticism.  The  trend 
of  the  comments  indicated  a de- 
sire for  more  coverage  of  students 
and  events,  more  candids,  humor- 
ous and  readily  available  copy 
and  a greater  use  of  color. 

Students  reacted  strongly  and 
controversially  to  the  layout  in 
the  19C1  Epilogue  and  on  the  di- 
vision according  to  majors. 

There  seemed  to  be  very  few 
well-defined  attitudes,  however,  re- 
garding the  nature  or  the  possi- 
bilities of  a yearbook.  Students, 
for  the  most  part,  appeared  loath 
to  express  any  positive  opinions. 


Dialogue  Places  Philosophy 
In  Modern-Day  Perspective 


by  Rev.  George  L.  Concordia,  O.P. 

In  his  article  published  in  the 
Catholic  World  for  February,  1960 
entitled  "What  Protestants  Think 
about  Natural  Law,"  the  Protestant 
scholar.  Dr.  Morton,  indicated  that 
Neo-Protestantism  has  repudiated 
the  concept  of  Natural  Law  as  un- 
derstood by  Catholics.  In  explain- 
ing this  judgment  he  writes: 

"Two  clearly  distinguishable  rea- 
sons for  this  critical  attitude  may 
be  noted.  First,  Neo-Protestantism 
rejects  the  philosophy  presupposed 
by  the  concept  of  Natural  Law. 
Second,  Neo-Protestants  with  few 
exceptions,  do  not  accept  the  notion 
that  there  are  fixed  and  inviolable 
structures  that  morally  limit  man's 
freedom  of  behavior,” 

An  understanding  of  the  reasons 
for  the  Catholic  acceptance  of  the 
philosophy  which  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  the  concept  of  Natural  Law 
should  sustain  their  fundamental 
firmness  and  conviction  about  this 
law.  This  philosophy  claims  certain 
characteristics  whereby  it  has  a 
right  to  be  respected.  It  insists 
upon  consistency  within  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  intellectual  effort. 

It  presents  the  assurance  of  free- 
ing the  mind  from  scepticism  as 


it  implants  an  unwavering  certi- 
tude. It  is  proud  of  the  high  posi- 
tion at  which  it  has  been  placed 
by  a variety  of  historical  periods, 
which  have  differed  in  social  struc- 
ture and  intellectual  attitude. 

These  three  characteristics,  then, 
certitude,  consistency,  and  history 
of  philosophy  must  enter  the  pic- 
ture when  considering  the  philos- 
ophy presupposed  by  the  Catholic 
concept  of  Natural  Law.  The  Neo- 
Protestants  reject  this  philosophy, 
making  these  claims,  and  upon  this 
rejection  build  their  criticism  of 
Natural  Law  as  a norm  of  moral 
judgment. 

The  second  reason  given  by  Dr. 
Morton  for  this  critical  attitude 
points  out  one  tenet  in  what  might 
be  called  the  Protestant  philosoph- 
ical system.  This  is  a commitment 
to  variability  in  law  or  to  the  im- 
pact of  change  upon  norms  of 
morality.  Although  he  is  quite  ac- 
curate in  asserting  the  Catholic 
conception  that  "the  demands  of 
Natural  Law  are  everywhere  the 
same,"  one  must  not  overlook  the 
thought  that  in  the  Catholic  view- 
point there  is  provision  for  change. 

Two  aspects  of  modification  are 
clearly  discussed  in  Aquinas'  con- 
sideration of  Natural  Law.  He  in- 
sists that  the  Natural  Law  can 
change  by  addition.  "And  so  noth- 
ing prohibits  the  changing  of  Nat- 
ural Law  in  this  way  (by  addition) 
for  many  things  are  superadded  to 
Natural  Law,  useful  for  human  life, 
both  through  Divine  Law  and  hu- 
man laws.”  (Sninnm  Theologlca, 
I -I I,  q.  94,6,  corp). 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Conference  Discusses 
Basis  of  Racial  Justice 

vieanor  Ynnder  llncircn 


A miestion  of  moral  values  bases 
the  struggle  for  racial  justice.  Over 
150  delegates,  including  11  from 
Emmanuel,  attended  sessions  which 
explored  this  theme  at  a two-day 
conference  at  Manhattanville  Col- 
lege. The  Social  Action  Secretariat 
0f  NFCCS  sponsored  the  program. 

On  November  3,  Herbert  Wright, 
youth  director  of  the  NAACP,  gave 
(he  keynote  address  in  which  he 
stressed  his  organization's  efforts 
to  help  the  Negro  attain  “first- 
class  citizenship.” 

From  the  spirit  of  the  Negro 
youth  now  in  the  South,  he  pre- 
dicted that  integration  in  the  next 
two  years  will  progress  as  much 
as  it  has  in  the  past  eight  to  ten 
years. 

Dr.  Robert  Johnson,  professor  at 
New  York  University,  discussed 
student  movement  in  the  South.  He 
stressed  the  Christian  basis  of  the 
movement,  differentiating  it  from 
a mob,  on  the  grounds  that  its 
leaders  are  in  the  front  ranks, 
and  that  students  do  not  run  from 
fire  hoses. 

The  student  movement  practices 
passive  resistance  to  all  forms 
of  violence.  They  maintained  this 
discipline  in  the  face  of  verbal  and 
physical  abuse. 

Dr.  Johnson  challenged  the  au- 
dience in  the  form  of  a ((notation 
from  a Southern  Negro  student, 
“You  deliver  ns  Manhattan  and 
we’ll  deliver  you  Louisiana.” 

Mr.  George  Hunton  of  the  Catho- 
lic Interracial  Councils  and  a 
NAACP  board  member,  reported  on 
the  progress  his  organization  had 
made  in  educating  apathetic  Catho- 
lics in  regard  to  racial  justice.  He 
emphasized  the  moral  and  spiritual 
order  of  the  problem  rather  than 
the  economic. 

Tim  Jenkins,  former  NSA  vice 
president  of  foreign  affairs  and 
a leader  of  the  Northern  students 
working  on  racial  justice,  told  the 
conference  of  his  personal  acquain- 
tance with  a Southern  student 
leader  whom  he  called  Charlie. 
Charlie's  latest  arrest  entailed  run- 
ning a gauntlet  of  townspeople  who 
beat  him  as  he  was  enroute  to  his 
trial.  He  will  soon  face  his  27th  ar- 
rest since  he  intends  soon  to  lead 
a group  of  high  school  students 
in  a demonstration. 


(Africa — Cont.  fr.  Pg.  3) 

As  to  our  obligations  to  Africa, 
Dr.  Smythe  felt  we  must  accept 
African  neutralism,  defining  neut- 
ralism as  "the  right  to  follow'  an 
independent  foreign  policy."  We 
have  a responsibility  to  "under- 
stand the  governments  and  econ- 
omies they  are  setting  up  . . . they 
are  testing  institutions  to  find 
appropriate  ones." 

“We  must  refrain  from  mnking 
premature  judgments.  We  must 
show  them  where  we  stand  on  col- 
onialism and  consistently  oppose 
colonialism  and  racism  of  any  kind 
and  declare  our  moral  position  un- 
equivocally.” 

Dr.  Smythe,  however,  stated  that 
now  is  the  time  for  Africa  to  recog- 
nize its  obligations  to  the  United 
States.  He  illustrated  that  Africa 
is  still  politically  weak  and  not 
yet  a major  power.  “They  must 
reduce  their  ultra-sensitivity  to 
American  criticism  and  realize  that 
all  American  action  that  is  un- 
favorable Is  not  based  on  racial 
grounds — self-interest  perhaps,  but 
not  racism."  He  felt  they  must 
recognize  the  limits  of  "American 
Forbearance,”  try  to  understand 
the  American  people,  criticize  us 
objectively,  especially  in  the  field 
of  race  relations  nnd  “respect  our 
integrity  regarding  the  United  Na- 
tions." 

"Africa  must  now  accept  its 
share  of  burdens,"  he  said.  "Once 
you  enter  the  international  com- 
munity, you  must  act  maturely  and 
grown-up." 


Dr.  John  O'Connor,  a professor 
at  Georgetown  University,  noted 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  African 
students  nnd  diplomats  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area.  Although 
concerned  about  the  effect  of  dis- 
crimination on  the  political  be- 
liefs of  these  people,  he  based  his 
arguments  on  the  norms  of  Chris- 
tian charity. 

A noon  Mass  for  Interracial 
Justice,  offered  by  Rev.  John  La- 
Farge.  S.J.  emphasized  the  con- 
cern of  the  delegates  with  Chris- 
tian values. 

A panel  led  by  Michael  Munk,  of 
the  National  Sharecroppers  Fund, 
explained  the  migrant  worker's 
problems  in  regard  to  education, 
wages,  health  and  welfare  bene- 
fits. The  youth  director  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  told  of  the  plight  of  the 
Puerto  Ricans  and  stressed  their 
rights  as  U.S.  citizens. 

Lastly.  Rev  Joseph  B.  Schuyler, 
S.J.,  of  Fordham,  explored  some 
causes  of  the  Catholic  unaware- 
ness of  the  racial  problem. 

Volunteer  Group 
Reaps  Rewards 
Of  Experience 
And  Satisfaction 

by  Jean  Staropoli 
From  sewing  in  settlement  houses 
to  basketball  in  Boys'  Clubs,  vol- 
unteer work  will  never  be  dull. 
The  Social  Service  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram offers  you  not  only  opportun- 
ities for  personal  fulfillment  in 
many  fields,  but  more  importantly 
gives  you  a chance  to  make  others 
happy. 

Historically  the  group  had  its 
origins  and  still  remains  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Social  Service  Club. 
Its  aim  Is  to  act  as  a coordinator 
between  organizations  desiring  vol- 
unteer workers  and  individuals 
seeking  volunteer  work. 

The  program  focuses  on  tutoring 
on  all  levels  both  in  academic  work 
and  in  social  work.  The  group  also 
embraces  all  other  types  of  volun- 
teer work:  settlement  houses,  eth- 
nic groups,  hospitals,  children's 
center,  Girls'  and  Boys’  Clubs,  and 
research  groups. 

The  nature  of  the  program  itself 
makes  it  evident  that  its  facilities 
are  open  and  applicable  to  all  in- 
dividuals regardless  of  their  fields. 
The  variety  of  activities  gives  those 
with  special  interests  and  talents 
the  opportunities  to  share  them.  If 
you  are  pressed  for  time  you  can 
work  either  short  hours  or  in  sea- 
sonal work. 

The  program  definitely  needs 
public  support  nnd  depends  on  the 
unending  store  of  enthusiasm  prev- 
alent this  side  of  the  Fenway. 

The  organization  strives  to  unite 
college  and  community,  in  short,  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  drawing 
the  student  from  the  isolation  of 
the  classroom  to  active  participa- 
tion in  the  community. 

Participation  in  the  program  will 
reap  rewards.  Not  only  valuable 
experience  but  personal  satisfac- 
tion. friendships,  or  simply  that 
feeling  of  "doing  for  others"  can 
be  received. 

Opportunities  for  volunteer  work 
in  all  areas  are  available.  The 
- members  of  the  Social  Service  Vol- 
unteer Program  are  willing  to 
serve  as  the  necessary  contacts. 
You  are  the  vital  ingredient.  You 
are  needed.  Please  contact  Esther 
Walters  (locker  #265)  for  any  in- 
formation on  the  program. 


Hfl  children  in  Iherel"  asked  the  Historical  Society  in- 
credulously ns  they  viewed  the  tiny  home  of  Paul  Revere  and 
family.  Meanwhile.  .Maureen  Baxter,  *62,  feels  the  lure  of 
the  open  sea  as  she  prepares  to  board  Old  Ironsides. 


Cradle  of  Liberty  Survives  Onslaught 
As  Historian -Sightseers  Invade  Boston 

by  Maureen  Baxter 


Boston,  the  Cradle  of  Liberty,  was  rocked  on  Novem- 
ber 1 by  the  arrival  of  50  Emmanuel  sightseers.  Armed 
with  cameras  and  good  walking  shoes,  we  left  the  shores 
of  the  Muddy  far  behind  as  the  bus  glided  down  the 
Fenway. 

We  inched  our  way  through  the  congested  city  streets 
(a  razor  blade  couldn’t  fit  between  the  bus  and  the  parked 
cars  it  was  trying  to  pass)  and  proceeded  to  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  building.  Once  inside,  the  group  viewed 
a circular  glass  room  called  the  Mapparium,  a convex 
map  of  the  world,  30  feet  in  diameter. 

Colorfully  designed  in  glass,  the  room.  Think  this  sounds  large 
North  Pole  is  directly  overhead  enough  for  his  family?  Wait 
and  the  South  Pole  about  10  feet 
under  the  1VL  inch  thick  glass  aisle 
suspended  between  East  and  West. 

Ironically,  the  glass  catwalk  seem- 
ed more  reliable  than  the  relations 
connecting  the  two  hemispheres 
today. 

We  returned  to  the  bus  and  con- 
tinued along  the  Freedom  Trail  to 
our  next  slop,  Paul  Revere’s 
House.  The  structure  consists  of 
four  rooms:  living  room,  kitchen, 
master  bedroom,  and  another  small 


minute — Mr.  Revere  had  16  chil- 
dren! 

After  the  tour  of  the  house  we 
re-boarded  the  bus  and  settled 
down  for  the  two-minute  journey 
around  the  corner  to  our  next  stop, 
the  Old  North  Church.  Its  famous 
“one  if  by  land,  and  two  if  by 
sea,”  steeple,  alohg  with  its  brick 
walls  and  large  windows  gave  lit- 
tle hint  of  its  beautiful  interior 
with  golden  chandeliers,  maroon 
curtains,  and  white  painted  stall 


Forum  Presents  Extremists 


A mass  exodus  terminated  the 
October  29  meeting  of  the  Ford 
Hall  Forum  which  presented  Ar- 
nold Forster  nnd  Dr.  C.  Eric  Lin- 
coln speaking  on  “Political  Ex- 
tremes, the  John  Birch  Society  and 
the  Black  Muslim  Movement." 

Mr.  Forster,  a counsel  for  B'Nai 
B'rith  Anti-Defamation  League, 
discussed  first  membership  in  the 
John  Birch  Society. 

He  stressed  the  fact  that  their 
Influence  is  much  greater  than 
their  relative  numbers  would  war- 
rant  because  of  the  flnnntfnl  re- 
sponsibility and  social  status  of 
the  members  and  the  unity  of 
theory  and  action  achieved  through 
the  authoritarian  control  of  -Mr. 
Robert  Welch. 

The  Birch  Movement  is  against 
communism;  it  is  also  against  the 
United  Nations,  NATO,  and  aid. 
both  economic  and  military,  to 
underdeveloped  areas.  They  stand 
for  nothing.  “An  example  of  their 
■constructive'  program  is  the  pre- 
sent attempt  to  impeach  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren,"  he  said. 

Air.  Forster  sees  the  cause  for 
the  rise  of  so  many  right  - wing 
organizations  in  the  present,  tense 
situation  in  foreign  and  domestic 
affairs.  These  groups  tend  to  view 
all  evil  as  from  one  source  (be 
it  communism  or  racism,  for  ex- 
ample) and  see  that  source  as 
the  exclusive  target  for  action. 
Thus,  a comparatively  easy  solu- 
tion attracts  those  who  will  not 
accept  the  multiple  problems  of 
contemporary  society. 

Dr,  C.  Eric  Lincoln,  author  of 
The  Black  Muslims  in  America, 
traced  the  growth  of  this  move- 


ment from  its  beginning  during  the 
depression  In  Detroit.  This  was 
a period  of  oppression  and  pov- 
erty when  the  Southern  Negro 
was  moving  North  in  search  for 
work  that  was  nonexistent. 

Into  this  climate  came  C.  Ferrat. 
a man  of  mysterious  ancestry,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  prophet  of  Allah 
to  the  new  world.  He  conceived 
the  white  man  to  be  naturally  evil 
and  saw  "no  peace  until  each  race 
is  in  its  own  country  and  follow- 
ing its  own  religion." 

Beginning  to  elaborate  on  this 
point,  Dr.  Lincoln  was  interrupted: 
"Everyone  please  leave  the  hall." 
The  fact  that  police  headquarters 
had  received  a report  that  a bomb 
was  planted  in  the  building  was 


pews.  The  rector  spoke  to  the 
group,  related  the  history  of  the 
church,  and  guided  us  through  its 
museum. 

Hungry,  but  undaunted,  we 
forged  on  to  Bunker  Hill.  A sigh 
of  relief  wended  its  way  heaven- 
ward when  we  were  told  that  we 
wouldn't  climb  the  monument. 
They  say  it  takes  five  minutes  to 
climb,  five  minutes  to  come  down, 
and  two  weeks  to  get  over  it. 

The  group  seemed  to  be  losing 
pep  until  we  entered  the  Charles- 
town Navy  Yard  to  see  "Old  Iron- 
sides." A few  young  men  in  the 
service  of  Uncle  Sam  could  be 
seen  working  on  the  deck.  New 
life  was  evident  in  the  little  group 
as  we  hastened  off  the  bus.  I never 
knew  old  ships  were  such  an  at- 
traction! The  bus  driver  allowed 
us  15  minutes  to  see  the  ship  but 
our  sailor  guides  wouldn’t  let  us 
leave  without  seeing  the  whole 
ship  from  port  to  starboard  and 
fore  to  aft.  Needless  to  say  we 
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AA  Previews  Year’s  Events; 
Basketball  Tryouts  - Nov.  28 


Clubs  Schedule 
Sparkling  Slate 

With  the  passing  of  mid-semes- 
ter examinations,  students  are 
once  again  busily  engaged  in  co- 
curricular  activities  aimed  at  tens- 
ing the  intellect,  while  providing 
leisure  activity. 

Tlie  Historical  Society,  striving 
to  stimulate  student  interest  on 
current  issues,  will  conduct  an 
Intercollegiate  Panel  on  November 
17  at  4:30.  Participating  in  the 
discussion  will  be  history  students 
of  other  colleges. 

A lecture  by  Dr.  Robert  Bertolli 
is  scheduled  for  the  Art  Club.  Dr. 
Bertolli,  president  of  Massachu- 
setts College  of  Art,  will  discuss 
the  attitudes  and  qualifications  of 
a young  teacher.  Education  stu- 
dents are  cordially  invited  to  at- 
tend. 

Faculty  and  members  of  the 
Psychology  Deportment  will  hold 
an  informal  Coffee  Hour  in  Nov- 
ember for  the  purpose  of  getting 
acquainted.  It  will  also  serve  as  a 
guidance  period  for  students. 

Prior  to  the  Chemical  Society’s 
visit  to  the  atomic  reactor  at  M.I.T. 
on  Nov-  21,  they  had  Mr.  Lionel 
Clark  speak  at  their  meeting  on 
November  14. 

The  Literary  Society  will  hold 
a meeting  on  December  3 at  3 p.m. 
in  the  Elizabeth  Logan  Lounge.  Dr. 
Leonard  Casper,  a professor  from 
B.C.,  will  speak  on  some  aspect  of 
contemporary  American  fiction. 
News  Briefs 

Focus  Tours  Campus 

Catherine  Grannan  '64,  Carol 
Martula  '65,  Judith  A.  Kelley  ’63, 
and  Elizabeth  Minihan  '63,  received 
citizenship  commendations  from 
the  United  Community  Services  of 
Boston  in  the  Operations  Kindness 
Program.  The  awards  were  pre- 
sented at  the  student  assembly  on 
October  3. 

On  November  IS  from  10  a.m.  to 
6 p.m.  there  will  be  a Holly  Fair 
in  the  gym  to  raise  funds  for  the 
alumnae  magazine. 

On  November  21  at  4:30  a.m.  the 
freshmen  will  be  inducted  into  the 
Children  of  Mary  Society. 

Miss  Rose  Mullin,  Director  of  the 
Placement  Bureau,  attended  the 
Institute  of  Social  Work  held  at 
Brandeis  University  on  October  27. 
One  session  was  concerned  with 
student  selection  for  schools  of 
social  work. 

The  Folk  Dance  Club  elected 
the  following  officers  on  November 
3:  Helen  Conley  ‘64,  president; 
Diane  Ayache  ‘63,  vice  president; 
Cathy  Cronin  '65,  treasurer  and 
Ruth  Hanson  '63,  secretary: 
Ann  Marie  McLaughlin  ‘64,  public 
relatons. 

Freslrmen  Host 
‘Tea  and  Roses’ 

Freshmen  were  hostesses  to  the 
student  body  at  the  annual  Tea 
Dance,  Saturday  evening  Novem- 
ber 4.  The  dance  was  held  in  the 
Regency  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
Somerset.  Couples  danced  to  the 
music  of  Tom  McSharry  and  his 
orchestra  from  5-9  p.m.  The  theme 
"Tea  and  Roses"  was  chosen  by 
the  members  of  the  class  of  1965. 

Peggy  O'Donnell  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  dance.  Members  of  her 
committee  were,  Cindy  Carolan, 
Nancy  Gorman,  Julianne  LaSala, 
Mary  Lukko,  and  Carolyn  Rodgers. 


Compliments  of 

YUEH'S 

Fountain  Service 
and  Restaurant 
Brookline  Avenue 
Brookline,  Mass. 
LOngwood  6-9724 
OPEN  SUNDAYS 


To  relieve  that  mid-semester 
fatigue  and  to  develop  the  whole 
student,  the  Athletic  Association 
suggests  that  you  participate  in  the 
intra-mural  sport  activities  now  in 
progress. 

Basketball  games  are  played  each 
Tuesday  afternoon.  Several  teams 
are  engaging  in  a round-robin  tour- 
nament with  the  champion  to  be 
decided  on  November  21.  All  who 
are  interested  in  trying  out  for  the 
varsity  or  junior  varsity  teams 
must  participate,  including  former 
members  of  the  team.  Varsity  try- 
outs will  be  held  November  2S. 

The  Badminton  Club  meets  every 


by  Betty  Doherty 

PLAYS 

November  20  through  December 
2 are  the  dates  for  A Taste  of 
Honey,  Shelagh  Delaney's  play 
about  a lonely  English  girl  and 
her  search  for  love,  at  the  Wilbur 
Theater. 

First  Love,  at  the  Colonial  Thea- 
ter November  14  through  25,  is  a 
new  play  by  Samuel  Taylor,  star- 
ring Elisabeth  Bergner,  Hugh 
O'Brien  nnd  Rex  Thompson. 

Politics  and  string-pulling  in 
behind-the-scenes  Washington  is 
the  theme  of  Advise  and  Consent 
at  the  Wilbur  Theater,  December 
4-23.  Based  on  Allen  Drury's  Pulit- 
zer Prize  novel,  it  is  "a  real  fire- 
cracker, first-rate  theatre.” 

Art  Carney  and  Phyllis  Thaxter 
star  in  Tuke  Her,  She’s  Mine,  a 
new  Phoebe  and  Henry  Ephron 
comedy  at  the  Shubert  Theatre, 
December  5 through  16. 

Tickets  are  now  available  for  the 
appearance  of  Subways  are  for 
Sleeping,  a new  musical  comedy, 
adapted  from  Edmund  G.  Love's 
book  and  starring  Carol  Lawrence 
and  Sydney  Chaplin,  at  the  Colo- 
nial Theatre,  December  11  through 
December  16. 

SHOWS 

The  N.E.  Sports  Show  Inc.  will 
be  offered  to  the  public  November 
15-19  at  First  Corps  Cadet  Armory. 

On  Monday.  December  4,  the 
Boston  College  Humanities  Series 
presents  T.  S.  Eliot.  Tickets  by 
mail  or  at  the  door  are  $3.50,  $2.00, 
$1.50  and  $1.00  Lecture  begins  at 
8 p.m.  in  Roberts  Center. 

New  England  Mutual  Hall  is  the 
scene  of: 

The  Boston  Herald  Traveler 


Arthur  Armond 

Individual  Hair  Styling 
266  Brookline  Avenue 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Tel.  BEacon  2-6236 


Friday  and  is  also  conducting  a 
tournament. 

Golf  will  continue  on  Thursdays 
as  long  as  the  weather  permits. 

To  participate  in  any  of  the  A. A. 
intra-murals,  varsity  competition 
or  play  days  it  is  necessary  to  be 
a member  of  the  Association.  A 
membership  drive  is  now  being 
conducted.  Contact  Miss  Crowe,  Sue 
Hatch,  or  Ann  Bailey  to  register. 

The  annual  Halloween  Party  took 
place  in  the  gym  on  October  31. 
Relay  races  and  other  events  pro- 
vided the  entertainment.  Diane 
Perry  was  elected  freshman  rep- 
resentative. 


Book  Fair,  November  12-1S. 
Carl  DeSuze  Lecture  on  Pan- 
American  Society,  November 
30. 

December  7 through  9 are  the 
dates  for  The  Importance  of  Being 
Oscar,  Michael  MacLiammoir's  one- 
man  show  devoted  to  the  life  and 
work  of  Oscar  Wilde,  at  John  Han- 
cock Hall. 

MUSIC 

The  following  events  are  sched- 
uled at  Symphony  Hall: 

Nov,  IS — Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Orchestra 

Nov.  21 — Misclia  Elman — 8:30 
p.m. 

Nov.  26— Artur  Rubenstein — 

3 p.m. 

Aaron  Richmond  presents  in  the 
B.U.  Celebrity  Series,  The  Mnz- 
ovvsze  Polish  Dnnec  Company.  The 
famed  troupe  from  Warsaw  shall 
appear  at  the  Boston  Garden, 
December  9 and  10. 

At  Kresge  Auditorium,  the  sche- 
dule is: 

Nov.  17 — M.I.T.  Teclitonians 
Jazz  Concert 

Nov.  18 — M.I.T  Dramashop  Ce- 
lebrity Series 

Dec.  9— M.I.T.  Symphony  Or- 
chestra Concert 
Dec.  10— M.I.T  Choral  Society 
Concert 

For  information  call  UN  4-6900, 
ext.  2910. 

FOOTBALL 

At  B.C. 

B.C.  vs.  Syracuse  November  25 

At  B.U. 

B.U.  vs  B.C.  November  18 

At  Harvard 

Harvard  vs.  Brown  November  18 

At  Tufts 

Tufts  vs.  Coast  Guard  Nov.  18 


ST.  CLAIR'S 
FOOD  SERVICE 

operating 

EMMANUEL  COLLEGE 
DINING  HALL 
169  High  Street 
HA  6-0113 


■= Boston  Beat  

Focus  Tours  Town 


Honor  System  Orientation 
Clarifies  Meaning  of  Pledge 


by  Mary  Cox 

The  class  of  1965  officially  be- 
came a part  of  Emmanuel  College 
on  Tuesday,  November  7 at  the 
Honor  Assembly.  The  freshman 
clnss  accepted  the  challenge  and 
responsibility  of  the  Emmanuel 
way  of  life. 

Previous  to  the  Honor  Assembly, 
freshmen  attended  discussions  led 
by  members  of  the  Student  Council. 
I-Iere  they  discussed  Emmanuel's 
ideals  and  traditions  but  most  of 
the  discussion  concerned  the  Honor 
System,  so  integral  a part  of  the 
college. 

Having  been  given  a clear  under- 
standing of  the  Honor  System,  the 
class  of  1965  pledged  itself  to  at- 
tain the  ideal  of  college  life,  to 
maintain  a high  standard  of  per- 
sonal honor,  and  to  be  personally 
responsible  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  social  and  academic  honor 
in  the  college.  Now  they  have 
taken  upon  themselves  to  con- 
form in  conduct  to  the  Emmanuel 
standards  and  to  co-operate  in 
helping  others  to  attain  and  up- 
hold these  standards. 

The  class  of  1965  responded  to 


the  pledge  with  sincerity  and  ac- 
cepted it  as  a privilege.  The  fresh- 
men rose  en  masse  and  recited 
their  pledge  in  unison.  As  they 
concluded,  there  swept  over  the 
assembly  a dual  pride-tlie  pride 
of  the  freshmen  in  being  full- 
fledged  Emmanuel  students  and  the 
pride  of  the  upperclassmen  in  re- 
ceiving new  members. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Leen,  legal  advisor 
to  Emmanuel  College,  addressed 
the  student  body  on  this  occasion. 
He  is  a Boston  attorney  with  Roche, 
Leen  and  Maloney.  The  topic  of  his 
Bpeech  was  “The  ClLrlsfiim  .Moral 
Code.” 

As  this  year’s  freshman  class 
pledged  itself  to  uphold  Emman- 
uel’s standards,  the  college  grows 
not  only  in  number  but  in  strength 
of  character. 

As  a final  event  of  the  assembly, 
the  freshmen  witnessed  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  citation  to  the 
outstanding  Catholic  Youth  on 
Emmanuel's  campus.  Georgia  la. 
vicoll  '64,  chosen  by  the  stu- 
dent body  for  her  willingness,  her 
responsibility,  and  her  spirituality. 


Students  Honor  Critic  Teachers 
At  Annual  Reception  and  Dinner 


AVho  asked,  “Why  can’t  Johnny 
read,  write,  or  spell?"  at  the  din- 
ner table  November  15?  Perhaps 
no  one  dared  as  the  senior  prac- 
tice teachers  honored  their  critic 
teachers  and  principals  at  the 
Teachers’  Banquet. 

A reception  in  the  Marian  Hall 
lounge  preceded  the  dinner.  At 
this  time  the  faculty  met  the  hon- 
ored guests  of  the  seniors. 

At  6:30  the  banquet  was  held  in 
the  Marian  Hall  dining  room.  Fol- 
lowing the  dinner  "The  Fifteen” 
and  "The  Fentones,"  groups  from 


(Dialogue — Cont.  fr.  Pg.  4) 

So  the  basic  corpus  of  Natural 
Law  can  develop  and  increase  in 
the  course  of  time.  From  the  aspect 
of  removing  tenets  from  Natural 
Law,  however,  Aquinas  is  more 
cautious.  He  is  unwavering  in  the 
judgment  that  the  first  principles 
of  this  law  are  entirely  unchange- 
able. But  relative  to  secondary  pre- 
cepts or  in  other  terms  conclusions 
inferred  from  primary  norms,  there 
can  be  no  change. 

He  writes,  “It  is  possible  Hint 
there  can  be  niodiiieaHon  in  u par- 
ticular instance  or  in  minority 
circumstances  on  account  of  some 
special  ennse  impeding  the  obser- 
vance of  sucli  precepts.”  (Summn, 
MI,  94,5) 

The  traditional  opinion  avoids 
the  two  extremes  of  absolute 
immutability  in  every  possible 
instance  or  situation  and  the  pos- 
ition which  asserts  a complete 
denial  of  any  constancy  whatso- 
ever. By  establishing  the  scope  of 
man's  liberty,  the  Natural  Law 
points  the  way  to  achieving  the 
general  purpose  of  all  law,  namely 
to  make  man  virtuous. 


ELEGANT  FANTASA 

Of 

SATIN  & PEARLS 

The  Christmas  Cotillion 

Sheraton-Plaza 

Dec.  28,  1961 


the  college  glee  club,  provided  the 
entertainment. 

The  banquet  owes  much  of  its 
success  to  the  combined  efforts  of 
Mary  Butler,  president  of  the  Edu. 
cation  Club,  and  her  committee 
Mary  Jane  Bush  and  Lee  Phelan. 

This  dinner  has  become  an  an- 
nual affair  on  the  Emmanuel  cam- 
pus. The  critic  teachers  and  the 
principals  do  much  to  guide  the 
student  teachers  in  their  first  ex- 
periences behind  the  desk.  The 
seniors  took  this  time  to  show 
their  appreciation. 


(Peace  Corps — Cont.  fr.  Pg.  4) 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  n 
volunteer  is  not  expected  to  "go 
native.”  He  lives  at  the  level  of 
bis  professional  counterpart  In  the 
host  nation.  Each  volunteer  costs 
the  government  approximately 
$9000  per  year. 

Mr.  Lee  St.  Lawrence,  native  of 
Brockton,  who  has  been  in  and 
out  of  Africa  for  the  past  17  years 
and  works  in  programming  for  the 
Corps,  emphasized  that  a volunteer 
will  be  expected  to  eat  a certain 
amount  of  native  food;  he  will  be 
subject  to  tropical  disease  and  pio- 
neer living  conditions. 

But  his  primary  function  is  not 
to  learn  primitive  living.  He  is  sent 
to  do  a job  therefore  he  must  main- 
tain his  health.  “A  man  can't  live 
on  sour  milk  and  fresh  blood  with 
the  natives  of  the  Tanganyikan 
mountains  and  build  the  roads  that 
are  needed.”  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Peace  Corps  does  not  advocate 
"Embassy  living." 


United  Building 
Maintenance  Corporation 
U.  B.  M. 
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Ca  mpus  Echoes 
Yu/etide  Carols 

The  holiday  season  comes  to 
Emmanuel  early  when  students  at- 
tend the  Christmas  Assembly  to- 
day at  1:30.  The  Emmanuel  or- 
chestra plans  a medley  of  Christ- 
mas carols  after  which  the  Glee 
Club  will  feature  carols  from 
several  foreign  nations. 

Their  selections,  under  the  dir- 
ection of  Sister  Therese  Julie,  will 
include  "Sing  Gloria,"  "Carol  of 
the  Bells,”  "A  Ukranian  Song," 
■■Carol  of  the  Birds,"  "Czech 
Chirstmas  Carols,"  "Swedish  Dance 
Carol,"  “Upon  This  Night,"  and 
••The  Christmas  Child,"  a French 
carol. 

Also  taking  part  in  the  assembly 
will  'be  the  Fifteen  and  the  Fen- 
tones,  who,  with  Judy  O'Brien,  will 
sing  "0,  Holy  Night.” 

The  assembly  will  close  with  the 
joint  singing  of  carols  by  the  Glee 
Club  and  the  whole  student  body. 

Fund  Receives 
School  Support 

The  Emmanuel  Library  Fund 
Drive  has  received  an  additional 
boost  from  the  senior  class.  To 
date,  more  than  six-sevenths  of 
the  class  members  have  pledged 
$100  each  to  be  paid  over  a three- 
year..  period.  The  seniors  have  set 
their  goal  at  $11,000. 

The  administration  of  the  gift 
program  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
executive  committee.  Naomi  Rous- 
seau, chairman,  heads  the  com- 
mittee which  consists  of  nine 
members  of  the  senior  olass  in 
addition  to  Kathleen  Kelley,  presi- 
dent of  Student  Government  and 
Patricia  A.  Curran,  president  of 
the  senior  class. 

Each  member  of  the  committee 
functions  specifically.  Sheila 
Whalen,  Mary  Ann  Mikulka  and 
Ann  Harrington  are  in  charge  of 
correspondence;  Clare  Mahan  and 
Christine  McKenna  are  handling 
finances;  Eleanor  Vander  Haegen, 
Patricia  MacCarthy,  and  Nona  Red- 
ding are  taking  care  of  publicity. 

Before  Easter  each  class  member 
will  give  $10  in  earnest  of  her 
pledge.  The  remainder  will  be  paid 
at  $30  each  year  until  the  drive 
ends  in  June.  1965,  Beginning  Jan- 
uary 8,  1962,  the  initial  payment 
will  be  collected  by  sub-agents, 
each  responsible  for  a particular 
section  of  the  class. 

Holiday  Cotillion 
Climaxes  Year 

Glittering  chandeliers  and  soft 
music  will  bring  a "Fantasia  of 
Satin  and  Pearls."  Emmanuel's 
traditional  Christmas  Cotillion  to 
the  main  ballroom  of  the  Sheraton- 
Plaza  on  December  28.  The  Stu- 
dent Government  hosts  this  most 
gain  and  formal  event  of  Em- 
manuel’s social  life- 
Students,  professors,  and  parents 
are  cordially  invited  to  dance  away 
the  hours  from  9-1  to  the  soft 
strains  of  Guy  Stevens’  nine-piece 
orchestra. 

The  cooperative  efforts  of  all 
Student  Council  members,  under 
the  leadership  of  Judith  Hether- 
man,  '62,  assure  a festive  and 
successful  evening. 


New  Editorial  Staff  Comes  into  Focus  for  ’62, 
Sets  Communication  Conference  for  February 


Preparing  to  as; 
Barbara  Wilson 
van  ’63,  Itosenu 


The  ballots  are  in  and  the  new 
editors  of  Focus  are  ready  to  as- 
sume the  reins  of  office. 

Rosemary  Connors  '63  will  re- 
place Lorraine  Calise  as  editor- 
in-chief.  Rosemary,  an  English 
major  who  was  associate  editor 
of  her  high  school  newspaper, 
finds  in  her  new  position  the 
challenge  of  being  vitally  interest- 
ed in  and  aware  of  everything  on 
campus  and  in  the  contemporary 
world  outside  Emmanuel  College- 
Mary  Dockett  '63  is  the  second 
in  command  on  Focus  for  the  com- 
ing year.  Mary  was  editor-in-chief 
of  her  high  school  newspaper.  She 
is  an  English  major  with  a deep  in- 
terest in  sociology.  She  will  serve 
as  a critical  sounding  board  for  all 
issues  concerning  Focus  from  edi- 
torials to  proof-reading. 

Mary  Ann  Camden  '63,  an  educa- 
tion major,  is  the  news  editor  for 
'61,  62.  Mary  Ann  will  decide  which 
news  will  be  presented  on  page 
one,  and  will  orientate  new 
reporters  in  their  search  for  news- 
Nancy  Mahoney  '63,  feature  co- 
mae the  editorial  reins  in  February  are  (left  to  right)  Mary  Dockett  ’63,  Carol  Thomas  ’63,  ordinator  will  represent  the  crea- 
'63,  Cathy  Costello  ’64,  Mnry  Camden  ’63,  Rosemary  Connors  ’63,  Pat  Bergin  ’63,  Cece  Galll-  tive  force  on  Focns.  An  English 
ry  Dunn  ’63,  Donna  Perrow  ’64,  and  Nancy  Mnhoney  ’63.  major,  her  new  job  will  be  to 

choose  items  of  special  interest 
that  may  serve  as  feature  material, 
and  supervise  the  conducting  of  in- 
terviews and  the  assembling  of 
feature  copy. 

Donna  Perrow  '64,  and  Cathy 
Costello  '64,  a biology  and  chem- 
istry major  respectively,  are  the 
assistant  feature  editors.  They  will 
work  with  Nancy  on  layouts,  proof- 
reading, and  headlines  for  pages  3, 
4 and  5. 

Cecelia  Gallivan  ’63,  as  sports 
editor,  plans  to  make  her  page 
so  interesting  that  readers  “will 
start  reading  from  the  back." 

The  new  business  staff  of  Focus 
consists  of  Barbara  Wilson  '63,  ex- 
change editor,  who  will  cull  other 
college  publications  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison  and  new  ideas. 
Una  Corrigan  '64,  circulation  man- 
ager, in  charge  of  on-campus  dis- 
tribution, will  see  that  Focus  is 
delivered  to  students,  faculty  mem- 
bers, and  departments. 

Patricia  Bergin  '63,  and  Carol 
Thomas  *63,  business  manager  and 
associate  business  manager,  will 
supervise  the  finances  of  Focus, 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Collegians  Open  Hearts  And  Pocketbooks 
To  Various  Charities  During  Christmastime 


by  Dorothea  Conway 

As  the  season  of  good  cheer  hovers  over  the  Emmanuel 
campus,  the  minds  of  the  students  turn  to  those  less  priv- 
ileged people  throughout  the  world.  As  a result  of  this 
thought,  various  fund-raising  drives  took  place  on  campus. 

WGBH-TV,  gutted  by  fire  earlier  in  the  fall,  is  des- 
perately in  need  of  funds  to  start  rebuilding.  To  aid  this 
worthy  organization.  Student  Government  solicited  con- 
tributions, asking  each  girl  to  contribute  50  cents.  After 
all  contributions  have  been  totalled,  the  Student  Body  of 
Emmanuel  College  will  send  this  sum  as  a gift. 

Another  drive,  to  be  conducted  housing,  clothing,  and  feeding  uf 
today,  is  that  sponsored  by  CORE  the  refugees  in  order  that  they  may 
concerning  the  freedom  riders  in 
Mississippi.  (See  page  2 of  this 
issue) 

NS  A,  mindful  of  the  needs  of 
students  both  in  America  and 
throughout  the  world,  also  solicit- 
ed funds  for  the  Algerian  refugee 
students- 

These  students,  who  have  escap- 
ed to  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  live  in 
deplorable  conditions.  Although  the 
Union  Generales  des  Etudient  Mu-  booklets  and  the  amount  forwarded 
sulmans  Algerians  has  assumed 
virtually  sole  responsibility  for  the 


continue  their  studies,  it 
adequate. 

In  the  Le  Kel  area  of  Tunisia, 
students  are  living  in  trees  in  the 
forest  near  the  border.  At  present, 
health  and  nutrition  of  these  refu- 
gees do  not  even  meet  minimum 
requirements. 

NSA  sent  for  booklets  of  coupons 
selling  at  $6.25  a booklet.  Funds 
collected  by  means  of  these 


usy  counting  returns-  t«  tie  WGB1I  fund  lire  (left  to  right)  Betty 
oherty,  Clare  Mnhnn,  Kathleen  Kelley,  Liz  Berlin,  Phyllis  Buckley  nnd 
leanor  Vanderllaegan,  all  seniors. 


This  urgent  plea  for  financial 
aid  for  the  students  will  be 
answered  by  a collection  at  the 
Christmas  ALSsembly  on  December 
14-  Any  amount  that  can  be  collect- 
ed and  sent  by  the  Student  Body 
will  indicate  our  concern  and  our 
interest  in  the  trying  situation  of 
our  fellow-college  students. 

Variety  Sets 
New  Trend  in 
Physics  Club 

In  keeping  with  Emmanuel's  de- 
sire to  move  forward,  the  Physics 
Department  has  become  a member 
of  the  Student  Section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Physics. 

In  conjunction  with  affiliation 
members  receive  many  benefits,  in- 
cluding a subscription  to  Physics 
Today,  lists  of  free  movies  and 
speakers,  a newsletter,  and  lists 
of  graduate  schools  and  scholar- 
ships. 

The  AIP  student  section  is  com- 
prised of  fifteen  members,  physics 
majors  or  students  with  18  credit 
nours  in  physics.  Sister  Daniel 
Marie  is  faculty  adviser  of  the 
group. 

The  AIP  has  scheduled  a roster 
of  activities  in  keeping  with  its 
purpose  of  promoting  an  interest 
in  physics. 

Members  hold  student  discus- 
sions on  research  topics  they  have 
studied.  Some  students  are  work- 
ing on  the  classification  of  a min- 
eral collection  in  conjunction  with 
the  Chemistry  Department- 

In  addition,  a panel  discussion 
was  held  on  December  7 on 
Theories  of  the  Origin  of  the 
Universe.  Participating  members 
were  Anne  Chisholm,  Ann  Wnlsli, 
Mary  Breen,  and  Anne  Feeney. 


Retreat  Begins 
New  Semester 

Emmanuel  will  accelerate  its 
spiritual  activity  during  the  last 
week  of  January.  The  annual  re- 
treat for  all  under-classmen  Is 
scheduled  at  this  time. 

Rev.  Richard  Fahey,  S.J.  will 
conduct  the  freshman  retreat  Jan- 
uary 27,  2S,  29.  This  year  Father 
Fahey  was  assigned  to  the  Saint 
Joseph's  Retreat  League  in  Boston. 
He  has  been  active  in  youth  con- 
ferences and  with  Sodality  panel 
discussions. 

Rev.  Edward  Murphy,  S.J.  nnd 
Rev.  Paul  Murphy,  S-J.,  brothers, 
will  conduct  the  sophomore  and 
junior  retreats,  January  30  through 
February  1. 

Both  Fathers  Paul  and  Edward 
Murphy  are  represented  on  the 
staff  of  the  St.  Joseph’s  Retreat 
League. 
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Four,  red-headed,  and  sparsely  freck- 
led, he  alternately  rubbed  his  face  in  his 
grandmother’s  fur  collar,  tried  to  stick 
his  finger  in  his  mother's  eye,  and  loudly 
whispered  between  them  at  Sunday  Mass, 
early  in  November.  Several  seats  away, 
sat  a sloe-eyed  young  man  with  bristled, 
dark  hair,  obviously  at  least  four  and  a 
half.  He  twitched  restlessly  only  every 
ten  minutes. 

Peer  met  peer  behind  the  backs  of  three 
kneeling  adults.  They  played  with  hats, 
gloves,  pocketbooks,  and  a small  Sunday 
missal.  Occasionally,  one  would  “shush” 
the  other,  but  only  after  he  himself  had 
received  a steely  glare  from  his  mother. 
The  boys  were  charming,  but  not  condu- 
cive to  prayer. 

The  solemnity  of  the  Consecration  quiet- 
ed the  pair.  As  the  first  set  of  bells  rang 
and  echoed  from  each  crevice,  the  fair- 
haired child  lay  full  length  on  the  pew 


and  poked  Tiis  friend.  “Those  aren’t 
Christmas  bells,  are  they  Anthony?”  he 
asked  incredulously,  but  hopefully. 

“No,”  answered  the  older  and  wiser, 
‘‘They’re  church  bells.” 

The  smiles  of  the  congregation  said, 
“Cute,”  and  “Darling,”  and  “What  is  Art 
Linkletter’s  address?” 

But  the  question  wasn’t  cute;  it  was 
correct.  Christmas  bells  herald  the  mem- 
ory of  the  coming  of  Christ  once  a year; 
Christmas  bells  herald  the  coming  of 
Christ,  in  reality,  in  every  Mass,  during 
every  Consecration  — Transubstantiation. 

Call  it  a pre-Advent  story  — a tale  of 
expectation  in  its  own  right.  Or  you  may 
be  blind  enough  to  see  it  only  as  a silly 
incident,  over-sentimentalized,  and  exag- 
gerated. 

But  it  spells  truth  that  can  be  found 
only  in  the  simple,  innocent  heart  of  a 
child.  It  is  child-like  hearts  that  He  wants 
for  Christmas. 


Letters  to 

To  the  Editor: 

The  responsibility  and  intellec- 
tual involvement  of  the  student  is 
relatively  proportionate  to  her 
active  participation  in  both  co-  and 
extra-curricular  activities-  Accor- 
dingly, students’  interests  and 
values  are  frequently  questioned 
(because  of  the  failure  to  realize 
the  inter-relationship  between 
these  programs. 

This  questioning  is  justifiable  if 
the  attendance  at  the  science 
lecture  on  November  21  and  at 
the  NFCCS  lecture  on  November  30 
is  any  indication  of  the  student’s 
interests. 

The  assembly  series  planned  by 
the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion provides  eminent  speakers  to 
aid  in  intellectual  development. 
The  first  program  on  contempor- 
ary music  attracted  more  than  half 
of  the  student  body;  the  science 
lecture  attracted  one  - tenth  of  the 
student  body;  the  NFCCS  lecture 
attracted  less  than  three  - tenths 
of  the  student  body. 

Everyone  of  these  assemblies 
should  have  filled  the  auditorium. 
Adequate  advance  publicity  and 
optional  attendance  allowed  time 
to  plan  to  attend.  Does  this  situa- 
tion imply  that  science  and  the 
Church  are  not  important  enough 
to  merit  our  intellectual  concern? 

Sincerely  yours, 
Kathleen  E.  Kelley 
Student  Body  President 

To  the  Editor: 

Junior  year  - a harmless  drudge? 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  drudge, 
but  the  harmless  may  be  question- 
ed. An  atmosphere  of  continual  dis- 
content is  neither  harmless  nor 
healthy.  Given  one  junior,  take 
another,  seat  them  together  at 
table  and  what  ensues?  Happy, 
carefree  small  talk?  An  intellec- 
tual discussion?  I’m  afraid  not. 


the  Editor 

You  hear  nothing  but  complaints 
from  distraught  juniors. 

These  are  not  just  the  normal 
gripes  that  surface  during  occa- 
sional slumps.  These  complaints 
arise  from  deep-seated  germs 
which  are  festering  and  growing 
and  will  finally  ripen  into  one 
malignant  turner  of  educational 
discontent.  What  is  the  reason  for 
tli is  situation?  Are  we,  the  stu- 
dents. to  blame?  Is  the  faculty  at 
fault?  Is  there  a solution? 

Perhaps  faculty  and  students  can 
come  together  for  a meeting  of 
minds  and  view  these  problems 
in  proper  perspective- 

Sincerely  yours, 
Cappy  Cronin  IBS 

To  the  Editor: 

There  is  a noticeable  amount  of 
complaining  and  dissent  among  the 
student  body.  It  is  natural  and,  I 
think,  in  many  respects  good  that 
student  opinion  is  being  expressed 
on  campus. 

Is  this  criticism  of  professors 
and  courses  contributing  to  a high 
intellectual  level  on  campus?  Some 
criticisms  are  valid  but  the  major- 
ity of  opinions  seem  to  me  anti- 
intellectual, childish,  and  destruc- 
tive. If  the  time  spent  in  dissent 
were  channelled  into  a concentra- 
tration  on  what  we  as  students 
bring  to  our  courses,  I believe 
many  of  the  present  complaints 
would  lose  their  meaning. 

There  are  -many  opportunities  to 
increase  and  broaden  our  outlook 
both  on  and  off  campus.  Are  these 
taken  advantage  of?  Out  of  1000 
students,  GO  attended  the  program 
planned  by  the  Young  Democrats 
and  Young  Republicans  on  Nov.  28. 
Are  we  aware  of  the  opportunities 
available  to  rise  above  pettiness 
nnd  broaden  our  perspectives? 

Sincerely  yonrs, 
Priscilla  Neville,  ’03 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


ACP  Rates  Focus 
First  Class  Paper 

by  Clare  31 ah  an 

Controversies  about  newspaper 
standards  and  methods  of  judging 
papers  will  continue  as  long  as  an 
attempt  is  made  to  evaluate  publi- 
cations. The  Associated  Collegiate 
Press  offers  a biannual  analysis 
to  college  newspapers. 

Focus  avails  itself  of  this  cri- 
tical rating  service  which  judges 
each  publication  in  comparison 
with  those  produced  by  colleges 
of  similar  enrollment,  similar 
method  of  publication,  and  same 
frequency  of  issues  per  semester. 

Focus  stands  in  a category  con- 
taining 17  college  papers,  which 
are  published  monthly  by  colleges 
with  enrollments  of  500  plus.  Of 
the  17  papers  in  this  category,  one 
received  All-American  rating,  four 
first-class,  11  second-class,  and  1 
third-class. 

For  second  semester  1801  ACP 
has  judged  Focus  worthy  of  flrst- 
elass  rating. 

Our  readers  may  be  interested 
in  the  criticisms  offered  by  ACP. 
Positively,  Focus  provides  "good 
all-round  coverage,  especially  on 
the  academic  side.  The  features 
and  interviews  make  a lively  and 
interesting  paper.”  The  judges  "en- 
joyed the  reviews  of  events  in  the 
Boston  area,”  our  Culture  in  Bos- 
ton column.  They  also  thought  that 
Focus  chose  a "good  selection  of 
subject  matter.” 

Negatively,  Focus  was  criticized 
for  a lack  of  “follow-up  on  assemb- 
ly speakers.”  for  some  verbosity 
and  a sprinkling  of  "editorializing 
in  news  stories." 


Deadline  for  letters  to  the 
editor — February  0.  Letters 
should  not  exceed  150  words 
In  length. 


Stu  G Answers  Urgent  Plea 
With  Collection  At  Assembly 


In  October,  the  Student  Council 
received  notification  of  a situation 
in  McComb,  Mississippi,  where 
students  were  expelled  from  school 
for  non-violent  protest  against  dis- 
criminatory practices.  After  con- 
sulting faculty  members  on  the 
validity  of  the  facts,  Council  sent 
a letter  of  support  to  the  students. 
Council  received  the  following 
reply: 

Student  Non-Violent  Co- 
ordinating Committee 
1104  Lynch  Street 
Jackson,  Mississippi 
November  18, 19G1 
Dear  Miss  Kelley: 

We  thank  you  for  the  interest 
you  have  taken  in  the  work  of  the 
Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating 
Committee.  We  are  pleased  to  in- 
form you  that  matters  in  McComb 
have  improved  somewhat  since 
October  and  that  the  students  of 
Burgland  High  School  are  grateful 
to  know  that  you  are  concerned 
about  their  striving  toward  free- 
dom and  justice  in  the  South. 

The  McComb  students  have  now 
been  enrolled  in  the  J.  P.  Camp- 
bell Junior  College  of  Jackson,  a 
small  institution  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  about  250.  The  college  has 
granted  free  tuition  to  all  the  stu- 
dents and  has  been  able  to  pro- 
vide room  to  7S  of  the  89  children. 


It  does  not,  however,  have  suf. 
ficient  funds  to  feed  them. 

Of  the  students*  parents,  only 
five  have  been  able  to  defray  the 
added  cost  of  having  their  children 
out  of  town.  Many  parents  have 
lost  their  jobs;  others  simply  are 
too  impoverished  to  carry  the  bur- 
den. 

The  Student  Non-Violent  Coor- 
dinating Committee,  in  accepting 
the  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  the  students  not  living  on  Camp- 
bell’s campus,  and  in  contributing 
ae  much  as  possible  toward  the 
living  costs  of  the  students  on 
campus,  raises  an  urgent  plea  for 
your  help. 

The  McComb  students'  protest 
was  a significant  contribution  to 
the  liberation  of  Mississippi  Ne- 
groes. The  conditions  imposed  on 
them  for  re-admission  to  Burgland 
High  School  are  humiliating  and 
detrimental  to  the  Impact  of  their 
protest.  We  have  pledged  our- 
selves to  support  their  further 
education  without  the  restriction 
they  would  otherwise  face.  Any 
help  your  school  may  be  able  to 
give  to  this  important  work  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yonrs, 
Lester  Gene  McKinney 
Field  Secretary 


Handwriting  Reveals  Traits 


Of  Leadership, 

by  Loretta  Celle 
Leadership  qualities  predominate 
in  the  samples  analyzed  this  month. 
Both  of  these  candidates  would  get 
my  vote.  The  writer  of  the  first 
sample  grasps  minute  detail  im- 
mediately, as  shown  by  the  small- 
ness of  her  writing.  Her  slant 
toward  the  right  shows  she  is 
sociable  and  affectionate. 


Sociability 

Her  "t”  (bars  show  animation  and 
enthusiasm  and  her  "i”  dots,  op- 
timism. Her  small  “c"  shows  at- 
tention to  detail.  The  general 
angularity  of  her  writing  indicates 
her  keenness.  She  is  well-balanced 
between  the  practical  and  idealis- 
tic as  is  seen  by  the  balance  of 
the  length  of  upward  and  down- 
ward strokes. 


Job**, 


The  author  of  this  second  sam- 
ple is  sociable  and  affectionate, 
as  evidenced  by  her  right  slant. 
The  very  large  size  of  her  writing 
shows  she  gets  a general  view  of 
what  she  is  perceiving.  The  droop- 
ing line  points  to  the  fact  that  her 
spirits  often  sag.  Her  "t"  bars 


than  her  upward  strokes,  show  an 
emphasis  on  the  desire  for  pos- 
session. 

Perhaps  you  have  not  yet  given 
me  a sample  of  your  writing.  Why 
not  write  a few  sentences  on  a 
plain  sheet  of  paper  and  put  it 
in  the  box  in  the  Focus  office? 


yfyrv  7t/s2/ 


mark  terseness  and  self-confi- 
dence. 

Her  mind  is  keen  since  she 
closes  her  "a’s"  and  she  tends  to 
be  cautious  and  reserved  as  shown 
by  her  "e’s”.  Keenness  is  re-em- 
phasized by  the  angularity  of  the 
writing,  but  the  rounded  strokes 
(between  letters  show  this  keenness 
to  be  tempered  by  gentleness.  Her 
downward  loops,  so  much  larger 


In  Memorlam 

The  students'  of  Emmanuel  ex- 
tend their  sympathy  to  Sister 
Marietta  on  the  death  of  her 
mother;  to  Phyllis  McGohlrlck 
’62,  and  to  Margaret  White  ’64, 
on  the  death  of  their  fathers. 
We  will  remember  them  In  onr 
prayers. 
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Jan  p’Donnfll  ’(ill,  Joyc 
ropy. 


they  round  that  Emmanuel's  Child 
ren  of  Mary  unit  is  in  no  way  ( 
nected  to  the  official  society 
filiated  with  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
It  is  an  independent  group  promot 
* Cummings  ’02,  and  Ann  Donnelly  ’68,  consult  me  spiritual  Ideas  and  activitie 
for  the  whole  student  body-  Be 


Majors  Spark  Correction  of  Error 


i Star 


•oli 


by 

The  halo  of  infallibility  sur. 
rounding  the  journalistic  efforts 
of  T.V.  commentators  and  news- 
papermen is  rapidly  losing  its 
glow.  Ln  particular,  the  so-called 
"informative  T.V.  special"  can 
take  on  a noticeable  tinge  of 
misinterpretation  and  lack  of 
thorough  research. 

Exemplary  of  this  type  of  spe- 
cial is  Chet  Huntley’s  “The  Many 
Faces  of  Spain,"  a program  that 
appeared  on  November  14.  An 
article  appearing  in  the  Boston 
Traveler  the  following  day  gave 
the  “special”  a favorable  and 
lauditory  review.  It  characterized 
the  T.V.  program  as  “well-round- 
ed, explicit  and  thoughtfully  re- 
searched." The  article  concluded 
that  Spain  was  a “dissolute  plea- 
sure-mad, lethargic"  country  and 
its  people  “undisciplined.” 

Three  Emmanuel  Spanish  ma- 
jors, senior  Joyce  Cummings  and 
juniors  Ann  Donnelly  and  Jan 
O'Donnell,  challenged  the  superfi- 
cial view  presented  by  the  special 
and  the  ensuing  article.  “The  face 
of  a man  does  not  constitute  his 


imply  ‘lethargy’?  Could  the  term 
‘undisciplined’  be  applied  to  a 
country  which  is  one  of  the  few 
in  the  world  with  no  national 
juvenile  delinquency  problems?” 

Many  and  varied  repercussions 
followed  the  distribution  of  the 
prepared  text.  One  of  the  most 
rewarding  was  an  apology  printed 
in  the  Boston  paper  concerned 
in  which  the  reviewer  of  Hunt- 
ley's TV  special  said;  “We  are 
now  better  informed  on  that  de- 
lightful country  than  we  ever 
have  been!  To  the  Emmanuel  stu- 
dents and  to  all  other  devoted 
Spaniards  — Mea  Culpa!” 

This  particular  episode  under- 
lines the  faot  that  matter  pre- 
sented through  the  mass  media  of 
TV  and  newspaper  must  be  tern, 
pered  with  public  awareness. 


Children  of  Mary  Evolves;  Aims  To  Be 
Dynamic,  Spiritual  Force  on  Campus 

by  Catherine  Costello 

What  is  the  Children  of  Mary?  Why  is  the  Children  planned  for  spring, 
of  Mary?  Who  are  the  Children  of  Mary?  other  activities  of  the  group 

These  questions  faced  the  new  slate  of  officers  last  have  included : publicity  for  the 
June.  Led  by  president  Helen  Delaney,  '62,  the  nucleus  of 

the  group  — Susan  Cabot,  ’62,  vice-president;  Priscilla  of  Georgia  iavicoii,  'G4,  as  the 
Kelley,  ’64,  secretary;  and  Maureen  Owens,  ’63,  treasurer  catholic  Youth  on  Campus;  a more 
— have  worked  to  change  the  unit  from  a shadowy,  mis-  meaningful  program  for  the  fresh- 
understood,  medal-wearing  membership  to  a dynamic,  ef- 
fective spiritual  force  on  campus. 

In  answering  the  first  question,  The  second  semester  project  is 
promotion  of  the  Lay  Apostolate. 

The  program  started  in  the  first 
semester  with  the  visit  of  Sister 
John  Crucis,  O.P.,  of  Maryknoll. 

Officers  soon  will  make  available 
information  about  alumnae  mem- 
bers in  the  apostolate.  A talk  by 
Sister  Mary  John,  C.S.J.  of  Regis 
College,  founder  and  co-ordinator 
of  the  Lay  Apostolate  movement 
among  colleges  in  this  area,  is 


cause  of  the  confusion  caused  by 
the  present  name,  the  officers  are 
now  seeking  suggestions  for  a more 
appropriate  title. 

The  "why”  presented  more  of  a 
problem.  The  society's  objectives 
are  defined  as  three:  to  improve 
the  spiritual  life  on  campus  by 
making  the  student  body  more 
aware  of  present  spiritual  activi- 
ties, and  adding  new  activities;  to 
challenge  the  student  body  to  ac- 
cept its  part  in  the  Lay  Apostolate; 
to  aid  the  religious  affairs  pro- 
gram of  NFCCS. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  ob- 
jectives, the  Children  of  Mary 
adopted  the  "MIssa  Recitata"  and 
the  Vernacular  Mass  as  its  first 
semester  projects.  In  conjunction 
with  this,  Latin-English  missals 
have  been  supplied  in  the  chapel. 
On  December  7,  Father  Anthony 
of  Saint  Anselm's  College  visited 
Emmanuel  to  speak  on  "The  Verna- 
cular in  the  Mass-" 


men's  reception  of  the  Emmanuel 
medal',  and  the  distribution  of 
Christmas  Spiritual  Bouquets. 

In  the  offing  are  an  improved 
confession  schedule,  a movement 
to  assist  the  Newman  Club  of  Sim- 
mons College  with  spiritual  activi- 
ties, and  daily  recitation  of  com- 
pline for  resident  students. 

The  answer  to  "Who  are  the 
Children  of  Mary"  is  easy.  You  are 
the  Children  of  Mary.  Its  interests 
are  your  interests;  its  success  your 
success. 


Students  Become  Tertiaries; 
Join  In  Fight  Against  Racism 


Psychology  Professor  Gives 
Life  Science  Project  Talks 


by  Maryeilcn  Cullinan 
"The  Life  Sciences  Laboratory  is 
just  the  beginning,  in  terms  of 
providing  a safe  environment  for 
whole  being  and  any  analysis  bas-  those  who  will  be  making  lunar, 
ed  on  facial  characteristics  could  Martian,  and  Venetian  flights  in 
the  future,"  remarked  Dr.  John 
Barry,  of  the  Psychology  Depart- 
ment. 

He  attended  a conference  in  Palo 
Alto,  California,  October  31 
through  November  2 under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Aeron- 
autical and  Space  Administration. 
The  Life  Sciences  Laboratory  pro- 
ject covers  all  the  sciences  from 
the  various  kinds  of  chemistry  to 
human  engineering  and  psychol- 


not  possibly  be  a complete 
they  contended. 

A five-page,  researched  text 
prepared  by  the  students,  pin- 
pointing fallacies  in  Mr.  Huntley’s 
interpretation,  was  sent  to  the 
newspaper  in  question,  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  review,  to  Mr.  Hunt- 
ley  and  to  the  New  York  Time*. 

The  students  asked:  “Are  the 
more  than  17,000  Spanish  reli- 
gious; priests,  brothers  and  nuns 
— serving  in  the  parishes  and 
charitable  institutions  of  Latin 
America  indicative  of  a dissolute, 
pleasure-mad  country?  Does  a 
60%  increase  in  industrial  pro- 
duction within  the  last  decade 


Experts  in  all  these  fields 
gathered  at  Palo  Alto  for  the  con- 
ference. According  to  Dr.  Barry, 
the  intellectual  stimulus  was  "fan- 
tastic” and  the  communication  be- 
tween the  cross  disciplines  excep- 
tional- 


the  furtherance  of  science;  the 
push  for  space  is  just  a product. 
Due  to  a lack  of  time,  however, 
space  problems  receive  priority. 
Since  the  people  of  uneducated 
countries  often  measure  scienti- 


During  the  conference  Dr.  Barry  flc  stature 


terms  of  space 


(EDITORS-Cont.  fr.  P.  1) 
forming  the  backbone  of  the  busi- 
ness staff. 


delivered  i 


talks.  He  spoke  on  achievements,  America  : 


operant  conditioning  and  dealt  centrate  in  that 


Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Webb 
Haymaker,  eminent  neuropatholo-  sixteenth 


specifically  with  instrumentation. 

The  other  talk,  which  was  on  the 
physiology  of  the  limbic  system, 
concerned  his  experiments  of  the 
effects  of  noise  on  cats  and  mon- 
will be  the  Job  of  taking  pictures  keys.  other  talks  dealt  with  viruses 
of  campus  activities  and  choosing  and  the  problems  of  insulation  logy.  Experts  in  all  of  these  fields 

. nirainst  the  variations  in  tempera-  are  working  together  on  our  space 

Photographs  that  best  represent  ^ problems.  xhls  research  pro. 

The  stress  of  the  Life  Sciences  bnbly  take  ten  to  fifteen  years  to 

Laboratory  project  is  actually  on  complete. 


by  Mary  Dockett 
"It  is  time  for  American  Catho- 
lics to  shake  off  their  prejudice  and 
realize  it  is  a product  of  their  own 
minds.  . . Racism  is  basically  a 
problem  of  hatred;  and  the  goal 
then  is  to  replace  hatred  with  love; 
our  approach  must  be  a practice  of 
Christian  love." 

These  principles  underlie  ae 
basic  program  of  Action  for  Inter- 
racial Understanding,  a group  cur- 
rently operating  in  Boston  and 
other  areas  for  the  fostering  of 
understanding  between  races,  par- 
ticularly among  Catholic  groups. 

The  Action  for  Interracial  Un- 
derstanding project  is  actually  an 
apostolate  of  the  Third  Order  of 
St-  Francis  Youth  Fraternity  at 
St.  Anthony's  Shrine,  Arch  St., 
Boston. 

Mary  Fenton  ’G3,  is  director  of 
the  Action  for  Interracial  Under- 
standing youth  group  in  Boston. 
Georgia  Iavicoii  '64.  is  also  a 
member  of  the  apostolate.  Other 
Emmanuel  girls  who  are  members 
of  the  Arch  St.  Third  Order  group 
are  Ruth  Hanson  '63,  and  Patri- 
cia Tipping  '64. 

The  Third  Order  is  one  of  the 
three  orders  founded  by  St.  Francis 
of  Asissi.  Membership  require- 
ments are  that  the  candidate  be 
at  least  fourteen  years  of  age,  wear 
a habit  consisting  of  scapular  and 
cord,  and  say  an  office  daily.  Mem- 
bers have  a choice  of  the  Breviary, 
the  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  or  the  shorter  Seraphic 
Office. 

Members  are  obligated  to  adopt 
some  sort  of  an  apostolate  in  con- 
formity with  the  Frnneisean  tra- 
dition of  social  reform,  for  example 
teaching  catechism,  helping  with 
volunteer  work,  and  in  particular, 
tiie  Aspostolate  of  St.  Benedict  the 
.Moor,  known  ns  Action  for  Inter- 
racial Understanding. 

St.  Benedict  the  Moor  was  a 
century  Franciscan, 


Rosemary  Dunn  is  the  new 
photography  editor  of  Focus.  Hers 


the  articles. 


gist,  the  project  is  divided  into 
four  sections:  exobiology,  environ- 
mental biology,  psychological  and 
behavioral  sciences,  and  biotechno- 


On  February  6,  old  and  new 
members  of  the  Focus  editorial 
staff  will  hold  a communications 
conference  with  the  class  presi-  ,(J.  gj^nor  Yonder  Hnegnn 


Sister  Advises  New  Teachers 


dents  and  club  moderators.  The 
Purpose  of  the  meeting  will  be  to 
discover  the  impact  of  Focus  on 
the  students,  as  well  as  to  serve 
as  a "suggestion  Ibox”  for  the  new 
staff  as  to  what  new  areas  of  in- 
terest can  he  explored,  what 
Policies  re-examined. 

The  new  staff  takes  its  first 
t-teps  toward  a "forward-looking" 
policy. 


Prospective  teachers  had  the  op- 
portunity to  see  their  future  selves 
through  the  eyes  of  students  on 
November  2S. 

At  the  assembly,  Sister  Gene- 
vieve, a member  of  the  Congrega- 


Health.”  Sister  is  director  and 
clinical  psychologist  at  Rosary 
Clinic,  Nazareth.  The  Education 
Department  sponsored  her  talk. 

Sister  pointed  out  that  mental 
health  constitutes  the  most  out- 
standing problem  in  our  modern 


lion  of  Hie  DauiSers  of  Charity  ago.  Because  the  teacher  leaves 
of  St  Vincent  <le  Paul,  addressed  a an  indelible  mark  on  the  emotional 
croup  of  future  teachers  and  other  tvell-belns;  of  the  child,  the  mental 
hiterested  students  regarding  the  health  of  children  vitally  concerns 
"Role  of  the  Teacher  in  Mental  this  profession. 


Negro  and  saint,  who  in  his  life- 
time experienced  many  of  the  dis- 
criminatory situations  presented  to 
modern  racial  minorities. 

The  Interracial  Understanding 
Apostolate  was  started  in  Boston  - 
“one  of  the  worst  prejudiced  areas 
in  the  United  States  - quiet  pre- 
judice that  doesn't  always  show 
hut  is  nonetheless  there”  - and 
is  now  on  a national  level.  The 
group  works  with  and  maintains 
contact  with  other  groups  working 
on  the  problem  of  interracial  rela- 

Slstcr  said,  “No  other  group  con- 
tacts the  child  so  frequently  or  so 
consistently/’ 

Citing  several  cases  of  a child's 
impaired  ability  to  concentrate  on 
school  work,  Sister  attributed  this 
to  emotional  disturbances. 

(Continued  on  Page  5) 


tions,  such  as  NAACP  and  the 
Catholic  Interracial  Council. 

The  plan  of  action  of  the  Boston 
group  entails  going  out  in  panels, 
giving  talks,  and  showing  per- 
tinent film  strips.  Usually  a ques- 
tion period  follows,  generally  lead- 
ing to  lively  discussion. 

The  program  has  had  results, 
even  in  areas  where  no  race  pro- 
blem exists.  In  these  cases,  Mary 
Fenton  points  out,  "the  aim  is  to 
get  people  thinking,  so  that  when 
a situation  comes  up,  they’ll  have 
it  all  thought  out  and  can  act  ac- 
cordingly. Where  the  problem  does 
exist,  we  must  wake  people  up  to 
their  Catholic  duties  in  this  re- 
gard." 

The  action  for  Interracial  Un- 
derstanding holds  monthly  meet- 
ings at  Arch  St.,  separate  from  the 
regular  Third  Order  Meetings.  Pro- 
blems of  racial  relations  and  dis- 
crimination are  discussed  at  these 
meetings,  which  are  open  to  the 
public. 

(LETTERS-Cont.  fr.  P.  2) 

To  the  Editor: 

Now  that  Missals  Cor  student 
participation  in  the  Dialogue  Mass 
are  available  in  the  Chapel,  one 
wonders  why  there  is  not  an  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  the  respon- 
ses. We  who  daily  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  a Dialogue  Mass 
snould  do  so  in  the  manner  ex- 
plained by  Fr.  Edward  Murphy  in 
a recent  assembly.  He  encouraged 
students,  as  members  of  the  My- 
stical Body,  to  join  together  in 
universal  prayer.  Each  student's 
active  contribution  can  and  should 
be  a clear  and  resounding  partici- 
pation. Let  us  strive  now  to  attain 
that  goal. 

There  is  a question  to  be  posed, 
one  that  each  spiritually  and  in- 
tellectually aware  student  must 
resolve  for  herself.  Do  you  think 
that  Mass  in  the  vernacular  would 
encourage  more  comprehensive  and 
resonant  responses? 

Sincerely  yours, 
Priscilla  Kelley  ’64 


Keep  your  exciting  evening  at 

The  Christmas  Cotillion 

alive  forever 

Living  Color  Photographs 
by 


2 — 5x7  color  candids  in 
plastic  frames;  $5.00  complete 
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Student  Democrats  And  Republicans  Organize  At  Emmanuel 


Foreign  policy  around  the  world  centers  the  focus  of  conversation  ins 
Juniors  Elinor  Godvin,  Lucille  Bnlen,  .Michele  Hildcn,  president  of  the 
Young  Republicans  at  Emmanuel,  and  Louise  llonvonlolr  (left  to  right.) 
query  Howard  Phillips,  representative  of  Harvard’s  Young  Republican 
organization. 


Historian  Approaches  New 
Insight  into  Reformation 


by  Mr.  Phillip  Cash 

The  Reformation  was  a traumatic 
experience  for  Western  Man.  It  was 
a fierce  struggle  revolving  around 
the  deepest  and  most  vital  beliefs, 
values,  and  aspirations  of  Chris, 
tianity  and  Western  Civilization. 
In  this  struggle  neither  Catholi- 
cism nor  Protestantism  was  able 
to  attain  a clear-cut  ascendency. 

As  a result,  the  opposing  reli- 
gious groups  were  forced  to  co- 
exist in  a sort  of  spiritual  cold 
war  which  left  both  Christianity 
and  Western  Civilization  poignant- 
ly divided.  Furthermore,  the  titanic 
personalities  and  dramatic  events 
which  crowded  this  era  intensified 


Mr.  Phillip  Cash,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Emmanuel  and 
doctoral  candidate  in  history  at 
Boston  College. 

Because  of  this,  neither  the 
Catholic  nor  the  Protestant  his- 
torian can  write  about  the  Re- 
formation with  complete  objecti- 
vity and  detachment.  They  are,  in 
the  final  analysis,  committed.  Yet, 
it  is  precisely  these  two  groups  of 
historians  for  whom  the  Reforma- 
tion has  the  greatest  meaning  and 
Importance.  It  is  also  they  who 
are  capable  of  bringing  to  the 
historical  study  of  the  Reformation 
the  greatest  sympathy  and  insight. 

What  then  has  been  the  result  of 
the  paradox?  During  the  first  two 
centuries  following  the  Reforma- 
tion the  result  was  little  more  than 
a tiresome  parade  of  propaganda, 
tirades  euphemistically  called  his- 
tories. During  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  however, 
the  great  German  scholar,  Leopold 
von  Ranke,  began  to  develop  a new 
approach  to  the  study  of  the  past 
which  demanded  far  greater  ob- 
jectivity and  perspective  on  the 
part  of  the  historian. 

Since  that  time,  a significant 
body  of  Catholic  and  Protestant- 
orientated  historians  have  in- 


creasingly come  to  realize  how 
much  they  can  accomplish  without 
betraying  or  lessening  their  re- 
ligious commitments. 

Their  mutual  dedication  to  the 
truth  has  enabled  them  to  make 
steady  progress  In  recreating  the 
factual  content  of  the  Reformation 
so  that  there  Is  less  and  less 
legitimate  disagreement  nbont 
what  happened  when  and  where. 

This  has  led  to  the  elimination 
of  a great  deal  of  honest  misunder- 
standing about  such  things  as  the 
Medici  Papacy,  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
the  Peasant's  Revolt,  the  Council 
of  Trent,  the  dissolution  of  the 
English  monasteries,  the  rapid  con- 
version of  Scandinavia  to  Luther- 
anism, etc.  It  has  also  put  at  least 
a partial  break  on  the  more  radical 
and  fatuous  propagandists  of  both 
camps. 

In  addition,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  historians  have  recent- 
ly been  rolling  back  the  haze 
which  has  surrounded  the  early 
history  of  the  Christian  Church- 
Thus  they  are  illuminating  an  area 
about  which  there  was  great  con- 
troversy and  little  knowledge  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  Reformation 
and  later. 

As  historians,  both  groups  have 
always  realized  that  the  Reforma- 
tion did  not  take  place  in  a theo- 
logical vacumn  and  they  have  in- 
creasingly tried  to  isolate  con- 
scientiously and  to  evaluate  the 
various  economic,  political,  social, 
Intellectual  and  psychological 
forces  at  work  during  this  basically 
religious  upheaval. 

Examples  of  this  are  R.  H. 
Tawney’s  Religion  and  the  Rise  of 
Cupltnllsm,  a classic  study  of  the 
interaction  between  religious  and 
economic  factors  during  the  Re- 
formation Era  and  William 
Langer’s  Presidential  Address  to 
the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion in  January,  195S,  which  called 
for  the  greater  application  of 
psychology  to  the  study  of  history, 
and  pointed  out  the  psychological 
impact  of  the  Black  Death  on  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  century 
European  society. 

Of  course,  there  has  been  consid- 
erable disagreement  both  as  to  the 
forces  involved  in  the  Reformation 
and  their  relative  significance. 
However,  there  has  also  been  a 
considerable  amount  of  agreement 
and  this  has  meant  steady  pro- 
gress. Furthermore,  the  uncovering 
of  such  a myriad  number  of  forces 
at  work,  acting  and  reacting, 
creating  and  destrioying,  has  given 


by  Rosemary  Connors 

Politics  compel  popular  concern 
during  vigorous  national  and  local 
campaigns,  but  the  behind-the- 
scenes  groundwork  for  this  head- 
line news  often  becomes  a blur  in 
the  mind  of  the  average  reader. 

On  the  Emmanuel  campus, 
groups  are  being  organized  on  the 
student  level  representing  the  two 
major  political  parties  in  the 
United  States,  the  Democrats  and 
the  Republicans. 

Veronica  Kelley  and  Michele  Hil- 
den,  presidents  of  the  Young  Dem- 
ocrat and  Young  Republican  clubs 
respectively,  stated  that  these  or- 
ganizations purpose  to  stimulate 
political  awareness  among  the  stu- 
dents as  well  as  to  advance  the 
principles  of  each  party. 

Officers  of  both  parties  plan 
informal  meetings  with  discussions 
on  both  theoretical  and  practical 
politics.  They  will  invite  political 
figures  on  the  state  and  local  level 
to  discuss  topics  of  current  inter- 
est 

In  conjunction  with  this,  two  re- 
presentatives of  the  Young  Demo- 
crat and  Young  Republican  organ- 
izations at  Harvard  University  pre- 
sented an  informal  discussion  of 
the  aims  and  accomplishments  of 
their  respective  parties- 

Howard  Phillips,  Young  Republi- 
can chairman,  stressed  the  col- 
legiate role  in  politics  in  the 
American  society  by  saying:  "Pol- 
itics is  the  noblest  career  of  them 
all.  It  represents  an  area  where  a 
young  person  can  make  a real 
impact  on  the  course  of  the  history 
of  their  country." 

Edwin  Martin,  Young  Demo- 
crat chairman,  reiterated  the  im- 
portance of  this  statement  and  he 
discussed  the  idea  of  registering 
as  an  independent  voter. 

He  pointed  out  that  by  not  reg- 
istering with  a specific  party,  the 
scope  of  choice  is  actually  limited. 


these  historians  a strong  sense  of 
perspective,  tolerance,  and  humil- 
ity which  they  are  eager  to  share 
with  their  fellow  Christians. 

These  then  are  the  positive 
values  which  Christian  historians 
are  now  able  to  bring  to  the  study 
of  the  Reformation:  an  honest 
recreation  of  events;  an  illumina- 
tion of  earlier  periods  which  have 
direct  bearing  on  the  Reformation; 
a sense  of  perspective  and  toler- 
ance; a humility  in  the  face  of 
complex  problems  and  an  intense 
yearning  for  the  truth. 

The  fruit  of  these  virtues  are  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  the  fol- 
lowing historians:  James  Brode- 
rick, Yves  Congar.  H.  Imbart  de 
-la  Touir,  Louis  Febvre,  Hubert 
Grisar,  Adolf  Herte,  Philip  Hughes, 
Hubert  Jedin,  Joseph  Leclerq, 
Joseph  Lortz,  Samuel  Miller  (Bos- 
ton College),  and  Georges  Tavard, 
all  Catholics;  Willy  Andreas,  Hein- 
rich Boehmer,  G.  P.  Gooch,  Harold 
Grim.  Albert  Hyma,  James  Mac- 
Kinnon, John  McNteill,  Gerhard 
Ritter,  Ernest  Schweibert,  R.  H. 
Tawney,  Preserved  Smith,  and 
Leopold  von  Ranke,  all  Protes. 
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Juniors  Eileen  Wnlsli  and  Rosemary  Dunn  listen  in  ns  Veronica  Kelley 
’63,  president  of  the  Young  Democrats  at  Emmanuel,  discusses  political 
theory  with  Ned  Martin,  representative  of  Harvard’s  Y’oung  Democrat 
organization. 


The  independent  voter  is  deter- 
mined by  the  choice  of  candidates 
selected  in  the  primary  elections. 

Both  speakers  emphasized  the 
basic  unity  of  political  theory  and 
then  explained  the  individual  dif- 
ferences within  each  party.  The 
metaphor  of  two  interlocking  cir- 
cles with  a basic  center  of  agree- 
ment and  yet  two  outer  spheres  of 
differences  demonstrated  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  parties. 

Enumerating  the  basic  principles 
of  the  Republican  party,  Mr.  Phil- 
lips said  that  they  tend  to  shy 
away  from  centralized  government, 
stressing  the  responsibility  and 
power  on  a local  level.  He  discus- 
sed the  Republican  viewpoint  on 
such  key  issues  as  civil  rights, 
labor  and  foreign  policy. 

The  Democratic  explanation,  also 


based  on  current  topics,  emphasiz- 
ed the  issue  of  foreign  policy.  Mr. 
Martin  pointed  out  that  the  at- 
titude of  the  Democratic  party  was 
based  on  optimism  and  hope  for 
the  future.  In  discussing  foreign 
policy,  he  offered  the  viewpoint 
that  where  the  Republicans  have 
two  distinct  spheres,  one  of  domes- 
tic policy  and  one  of  foreign  policy, 
the  Democratics  have  not  two  dif- 
ferent spheres  but  a fusion  of  the 

He  summarized  the  attitude  of 
the  party  by  saying,  "There  is 
much  to  gain  in  the  future  and  a 
lot  we  can  do  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion here  in  this  country  and 
across  the  world.  We  seek  answers 
to  these  fundamental  political 
questions  and  seek  leaders  to  im- 
plement these  questions." 


Nehru  Speaks  At  Conference, 
Stresses  Individual  Thought 


by  Nancy  Mahoney 

Students  move  towards  inter- 
national awareness  and  Emman- 
uel's participation  in  the  Collegiate 
Council  for  the  United  Nations  is 
symptomatic  of  the  times. 

Five  students  attended  the  CCUN 
conference  on  November  10  and  11 
at  the  Hotel  Commodore  in  New 
York  City.  Sally  de  Castro,  Mary 
Ellen  Chisholm,  Carol  Marzouca. 
Judy  Usis  and  Terry  Bowes  were 
among  the  400  articulate  students 
from  4G  states. 

The  CCUN  this  yenr  stressed 
“1061:  UN  Year  of  Crisis.”  This 
fitted  into  tSie  larger  concern  of 
the  organization  to  provide  cniupus- 
wide  support  for  the  UN  and  to 
present  the  ideas  of  young  adults 
as  instruments  of  peace. 

Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal 
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Nehru  highlighted  Saturday's  ses. 
sion-  He  pointed  out  that  technical 
advancement  does  not  necessarily 
Indicate  a higth  quality  of  thought. 
Mr.  Nehru  believes  the  student  of 
today  spends  too  much  time  and 
energy  reading  the  great  thinkers 
of  past  ages  without  developing 
any  new  thought.  According  to 
India’s  head  of  state,  our  genera- 
tion must  keep  philosopliical 
achievement  abreast  of  scientific 
discoveries. 

From  this  observation  Mr.  Nehru 
moved  into  today’s  inter-national 
situation.  He  agrees  there  is  a com- 
mon interest  in  preserving  peace 
but  no  common  action  in  the  right 
direction.  To  improve  this  situa- 
tion nations  having  power  must 
be  careful  to  share  their  affluence 
(Continued  on  Page.  6) 
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Carols  Reflect  Christmas  In  Many  Lands ; 
Wide  Variety  Of  New  Albums  Available 

by  Ann  Donnelly 

Christmas  carols  have  come  a long  way  from  the  Silent  tore  Christmas  is  sure  to  enjoy 
Night  Of  Franz  Gruber  to  I Saw  Mommy  Kissing  Santa  Leonard  Bernstein’s  program  to- 

riaus  of  several  years  ago.  nlel,t:  A JoI,“1  !,'oi8'- 

....  . . „ be  heard  include.  Psalms:  'Behold 

Much  of  the  traditional  music  of  Christmas  has  chang-  T Buiid  an  House”  by  Lucas  Foss 
ed  considerably  over  the  centuries,  reports  Sister  Therese  and  “Gloria"  by  Francis  Poulenc, 
Julie,  chairman  of  the  Music  Department.  However,  some  as  well  as  other  Christmas  music 
of  the  fourteenth  century  carols,  which  are  still  extant,  by  Igor  Stravinsky,  Hector  Berlioz, 
have  endured  through  these  centuries  because  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  melodies. 

Sammy  Kaye;  0 Tnnnenbnuni- 
Clirlstmas  on  the  Rhine,  and  Jingle 
Bells  by  Guy  Lombardo  and  his 
orchestra. 


Since  Santa  Claus  is  so  import- 
ant to  our  national  celebration, 
Sister  states  that  it  is  only  natural 
that  many  of  the  modern  carols 
revolve  around  him.  She  feels,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  them,  for  ex- 
ample, All  I Want  For  Christmas 
Is  My  Two  Front  Teeth,  are  indica- 
tive of  a lowering  of  the  musical 
taste  of  many  Americans. 

For  those  interested  in  listening 
to  some  good  mgisic  during  this 
Christmas  season  Sister  Therese 
Julie  recommends  some  of  the  new 
record  albums. 

Decca  has  Merry  Christians  by 
Bing  Crosby;  Christmas  Day  with 


Columbia  is  offering  Beethoven’s 
MIssa  Solemn  is,  and  Christmas 
Curols  Around  the  World,  sung  by 
the  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir. 
They  also  have  a new  arrangement 
of  Tschaikovsky's  Nutcracker  Suite, 
which  was  written  as  a Christmas 
ballet  and  contains  such  favorites 
as  the  “Dance  of  the  Sugarplum 


NFCCS  Sponsors  Foreign 
Student  Exchange  Parley 


Kenya,  Ethiopia,  and  Tanganyika. 
All  stressed  the  idea  that  their 
respective  nations  were  developing 
nations. 

A student  from  Tanganyika, 
which  became  the  twenty-ninth 
free  nation  of  Africa  on  December 
9,  said  that  the  three  most  pressing 
problems  facing  his  country  were 
increase  in  educational  faciUties, 
greater  economic  growth,  and  im- 
provement of  health  and  commun- 
ications. Summarized  as  the  battle 
c^gadnst  ignorance,  poverty,  and 
disease,  these  problems  face  not 
only  the  African  nations,  but  many 
of  the  Asian  nations. 

Social  customs  in  the  various 
countries  provided  a stimulating 
and  provocative  discussion  which 
later  turned  into  a question  of  the 
role  of  woman  in  each  country.  In 
India,  marriages  are  still  arranged 
in  many  cases,  and  some  students 
observed  that  this  tends  to  make 
the  Indian  woman  less  domineer- 
ing and  more  feminine. 

A student  from  Formosa  talked 
of  the  dating  problem.  If  a girl 
brings  some  friends  along  on  a 
date  in  Formosa,  the  boy  is  obliged 
to  pay  for  the  friends,  too!  “The 
American  policy  of  Dutch  treat  is 
best,”  said  this  student,  and  we 
can  understand  why  he  thinks  so. 

Emmanuel  will  host  a similar 
reception  to  be  held  next  semester, 
great  factor  in  determining  Here  NFCCS  offers  an  opportunity 
nan  the  people  will  follow-  for  students  of  Emmanuel  to  dis- 


By  Donna  Perrow 
Where  do  the  students  from 
other  nations  stand  on  the  politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic  issues 
facing  their  countries?  A group 
of  foreign  students  from  the  col- 
leges in  and  around  Boston  propos- 
ed some  answers  and  some 
thoughts  at  an  NFCCS  sponsored 
reception  on  December  3. 

Talk  of  coffee  and  cookies  quick- 
ly turned  to  a lively  discussion  in 
which  hostesses  and  guests  inves- 
tigated such  explosive  topics  as  the 
neutrality  of  India,  the  Latin 
American  troubles,  and  the  deve- 
loping African  nations. 

India’s  position  of  neutrality  has 
often  come  under  attack  by  other 
nations  which  do  not  believe  her 
position  is  truly  neutral.  A student 
from  India  carefully  distinguished 
between  India's  neutrality  and  the 
policy  of  non-alignment.  India  is 
not  non-aligned  in  the  stirct  sense, 
but  rather  seeks  peace  by  coopera- 
tion. India  is  not  just  pro-peace, 
but  anti-war. 

In  a nearer  part  of  the  world, 
Latin  America,  students  expressed 
concern  over  the  volatile  political 
situations  in  which  the  rise  and 
fall  of  men  is  rapid  and  often  leads 
to  a chaotic  condition.  The  desire 
for  "the  good  life,”  said  a student 
from  the  Dominican  Republic,  “is 
often  ; 
which 


and  Benjamin  Britten. 

The  original  Christmas  carols 
were  circle  dances  which 
developed  eventually  into  songs 
sung  in  both  the  churches  and  the 
homes.  Hymns  by  unknown  au- 
thors, which  were  used  in  the 
church  services  at  Christmas  time, 
were  the  first  religious  carols. 

Secular  carols  dealing  with  cus- 
toms of  the  people  sprang  up  in 
connection  with  home  festivities, 
such  as  the  Yule  Log. 

In  the  "melting  pot”  of  the 
United  States,  many  folk  customs 
and  carols  have  been  adapted  to 
produce  the  elements  of  our  pre- 
sent day  national  celebration. 
Santa  Claus,  a prominent  figure 
in  our  observance  of  the  Christ- 
mas season,  was  brought  to  the 
New  World  by  the  Dutch.  They  or- 
iginally observed  both  the  feast  of 
St.  Nicholas,  December  C,  as  well 
as  Christmas  Day  itself,  by  the 
exchanging  of  gifts- 
One  large  Christmas  celebration 
eventually  combined  some  of  the 
elements  of  both  holidays.  The 
jolly  old  bishop  who  brought  the 
presents  to  the  children  gradually 
became  known  as  Santa  Claus 
rather  than  St.  Nicholas. 

As  a musical  climax  to  a Merry 
Christmas,  Sister  recommends 


A Utopia  of  fairies  and  elves,  tinsel,  and  teddy  hears,  heralds  the 
season  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Jordan  Marsh.  Co. 

Holiday  Spirit  Brightens 
Boston  Shopping  District 

Miniature  Village  Delights 
Young  And  Young- At -Heart 


by  Mnnreen  Baxter 

Tis’  the  week  before  Christmas 
and  all  through  the  town,  every 
ereature  is  stirring,  uptown  and 
down. 

Store  windows  glow  with  Christ- 
mas adornments  and  carolers  sing 
of  good  will  to  men.  Yet  they  are 
practically  unnoticed  by  the  mul- 
titudes of  shoppers  bent  on  gift 
buying  and  rushing  as  if  they 
have  five  minutes  in  which  to  do 

Swept  along  in  this  seasonal 
high  tide  of  humanity,  I was  think. 


pers  swept  me  back  to  reality,  I 
realized  that  the  peace  and  serenity 
that  I was  looking  for  was  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  shopping  area. 

The  "Enchanted  Village"  may  be 
a land  of  fantasy  for  children. 
Yet  to  harrassed  and  shopping- 
weary  adults,  it  can  serve  as  a re- 
treat from  confusion  and  a re- 
minder of  the  childhood  wonders 
of  Christmas. 

(SISTF.R-Cont.  fr.  P.  3) 

In  such  cases,  Sister  advocated 
that  rather  than  furthering  i 


Anuihl  and  the  Night  Visitors,  to  ing  that  the  peace  and  serenity  of  tional  problems,  the  teacher-pupil 


television 


They  are  inclined  to  favor  the  man 
who  will  satisfy  their  immediate 
material  needs  rather  than  the  man 
who  follows  a specific  ideology." 

The  African  delegation  was  com- 
prised of  students  from  Uganda, 


cuss  such  mutual  problems 
as  tests  and  term  papers  with  for- 
eign students,  and  to  move  on  to 
greater  issues  which  face  both  our- 
selves and  the  students  of  other 
nations. 


Donna  l>errcra  records-  the  ffltcliniigo  of  International  Mens  of  stu.lents 
from  Africa  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 


(NEHItU-Cont.  fr.  P.  4) 
and  knowledge  without  inciting  the 
envy  of  others. 

America  should  not  expect  other 
nations  to  adopt  its  way  of  life 
and  give  up  their  own  traditions. 
Nehru  would  like  to  see  nations 
achieve  a unity  encompassing  di- 
versity which  he  says  India  enjoys 
today. 

He  noted,  war  starts  in  the  mind. 
Unless  individuals  concern  them- 
selves with  thoughts  of  peace,  in 
Einstein's  words,  “The  war  after 
this  war  will  be  fought  with  bows 
and  arrows  " 

During  the  question  period  fol- 
lowing his  talk,  Nehru  differentiat- 
ed between  the  neutral  and  non- 
aligned  nation.  “I  do  not  under- 
stand the  term  'neutral.'  Is  it  non- 
belligerent in  time  of  war?  The 
word  'neutral's  wrong  for  times 
of  peace.  India  is  an  unaligned 
nation.” 

Answering  another  question 
about  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  Mr- 
Nehru  found  both  countries  are 
putting  a great  emphasis  on  tech- 
nological development.  The  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  United  States’  ac- 
companying concentration  on  in- 
dividual welfare.  Because  of  the 
diversity  of  cultures  neither 
country  can  hope  to  have  the  world 
function  in  its  own  way;  both  must 
agree  to  a peaceful  coexistence. 

When  asked  wliat  the  U.S.  stu- 
dent can  do  to  promote  the  UN 
and  a world  of  peace,  he  reverted 
to  his  previous  idea  of  clear  think- 
ing. It  is  too  dangerous  today  for 
countries  to  misunderstand  each 
other. 

Nehru  sees  the  future  of  the  UN 
ns  a world  authority  with  power 
to  Interfere  In  questions  of  war  and 
pence  without  being  asked. 

As  a follow-up  to  the  Prime 
Minister’s  talk,  there  were  various 
panels  featuring  noted  professors 
and  politicians.  These  sessions  dis- 
cussed the  problems  of  the  non- 
aligned  nations,  African  develop- 
ment with  regard  to  the  UN, 
Chinese  representation  in  the  UN, 
and  disarmament. 


Chrlstmns  must  be  hiding  some- 
where In  the  city.  Then  a sign 
proclaiming  the  wonders  of  the 
“Enchanted  Village”  drew  me  Into 
a downtown  department  store. 

I shoved  my  way,  in  self-defense, 
up  the  escalators  to  the  seventh 
floor  and  stepped  into  land  made 
for  wide-eyed  children  from  six  to 
sixty. 

Spread  out  around  a gigantic 
Christmas  tree,  trimmed  with 
various  sSzed  and  multi-colored 
bulbs,  lies  a village  of  pure  en- 
chantment. Clusters  of  shops  and 
nouses  form  a square  enclosing  the 
tree  and  a watering  trough  where 
there  are  three  of  the  most  real- 
looking  automation  horses  — com- 
plete with  blinking  eyes  and  wag- 
ging tails. 

Here  all  men  work  industriously 
at  every  conceivable  occupation. 
The  baker  happily  stuffs  an  oven 
with  bread  dough;  the  candlestick 
maker  fills  mold  after  mold  with 
wax;  the  glass  blower  turns  out 
Christmas  ornaments  in  all  colors. 
Santa's  reindeer  feed  on  hay  in 
the  village  stable,  as  the  kinder- 
garten teacher  watches  her  class 
busy  at  play.  Cats  strike  terror 
in  the  hearts  of  the  mice  scam- 
pering across  the  rooftops. 

With  ail  this  activity  going  on 
around  me.  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  the  only  humans  there  were 
the  spectators  weaving  their  way 
through  the  labyrinth  of  aisles. 

The  happy  activity,  soft  organ 
and  chime  carols,  and  unhurried 
pace  were  blending  to  create  a 
warm  glow  of  Christmas  peace  and 
serenity  when  a luminous  red  sign 
loomed  over  the  door  announcing 
that  enchantment  ended  there. 

Once  outside,  as  the  tide  of  shop- 


relationship  should  neutralize 
them.  She  cautioned  that  the  tea- 
cher should  not  criticize  the  child’s 
parents  or  their  shortcomings,  for 
this  might  undermine  the  last 
vestige  of  his  security. 

In  regard  to  the  qualities  child- 
ren desire  in  a teacher,  Sister  re- 
ferred to  tv  questionaire  she  had 
given  to  children  at  the  clinic. 
They  rated  kindness  and  impartia- 
lity highest.  They  also  desired 
patience,  consistency  of  attitude 
and  a sense  of  humor  in  their  tea- 
chers. It  surprised  the  audience  to 
learn  that  children  notice  personal 
appearance. 

The  same  children  knew  what 
they  didn’t  like  in  teachers:  im- 
patience, intolerance,  and  unfair- 
ness. Although  Sister  felt  a good 
laugh  released  tensions  on  both 
sides  of  the  desk,  she  called  atten- 
tion to  the  children’s  dislike  of 
sarcasm  and  humor  at  a pupil's 
expense. 

In  a later  conversation  with  Sis- 
ter, she  remarked,  "It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  students  to  master  the 
whole  rationale  of  mental  health 
and  education,  but  they  themselves 
should  be  educated  in  a setting 
where  mental  health  principles  are 
continously  applied-  Emmanuel  is 
such  a setting." 


OLYMPIA 
FLOWER  SHOP 


"Where  Emmanuel  brides  get 
their  wedding  flowers” 


ST.  CLAIR'S 
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A sound  mind  in  a sound  body  Is  achieved  by  (front  row)  Christine 
Traclnski  and  alary  A Cerella  (Back)  Rose  Cittern  and  Arlene  Fagan 
as  they  practice  the  techniques  of  Modern  (Dance. 

Apprentice  Group  Formed 
For  Modern  Dance  Novices 


Chibs  Stimulate 
Varied  Interests 

With  half  a year  almost  over  the 
Emmanuel  clubs  are  enjoying  a 
busy  season  of  co-curricular  ac- 
tivities. 

There  will  be  a meeting  of  the 
NFCCS  at  Providence  College  on 

February  9.  10.  and  H*  a-m-  Every' 

one  is  invited. 

The  Psychology  Department  will 
nave  a coffee  seminar  with  the 
students  of  M.I.T.  during  the  month 
of  December. 

The  Education  Club  Is  sponsor- 
ing a tutoring  service  at  the  Car- 
dinal Cushing  Spanish  Center. 

Thinking  in  terms  of  others 
Degan  early  this  year.  The  Modern 
Language  Society  gave  a party 
on  November  20  for  the  patients  at 
Mattapan  State  Hospital. 

On  December  10,  the  Social  Ser- 
vice Club  visited  Mattapan  State 
Hospital  to  entertain  the  patients 
and  present  gifts  to  them.  The 
pre-Christmas  party  was  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mary  Lou  Powers. 

Beth  Murphy,  chairman  of  the 
adopted  family  program  of  the 
Social  Service  Club,  announced 
that  the  adopted  family  has  been 
supplied  with  food  and  clothing 
for  Thanksgiving  and  that  the 
family  will  receive  food,  clothing, 
and  toys  again  at  Christmas. 

On  November  29.  the  first  com- 
petition in  the  Fine  Arts  depart- 
ment was  held.  Each  student  se- 
lected her  two  best  works  for  the 
month,  mounted  and  displayed 
them. 

First  awards  were  given  to: 
Mother  White,  R-C.E.  for  her  wood 
carving;  Carol  Mueller  ‘62  for  her 
copper  enamel  madonna;  and 
Judith  Beaulieu  ’62  for  dry  point. 

Second  awards  were  given  to: 
Mary  Ann  Wallace  ‘63,  Cathy  Dadd- 
ario  '63,  Judy  Sawin  '63,  Louise 
Doherty  '63,  and  Mary  Fenton  '63. 

Third  awards  went  to:  Kathleen 
Pohlmann  'G4,  Sister  Mary  of  the 
Angels,  F.M.M.,  Sister  Mary  Ann. 
D.S-P.,  Sister  Michael  Raymond, 
S.N.D.,  and  Cynthia  Chin  '63. 

On  December  7,  the  History  Club 
entertained  two  guest  speakers. 
Dr.  O'Loughlin  discussed  careers 
for  history  majors.  Mr.  Anthony 
Fedele,  teacher  of  history  at 
Somerville  High  School,  made  sug- 
gestions and  discussed  prepara- 
tion for  graduate  school. 

Focus  and  Epilogue  staffs  spon- 
sored a Communications  Confer- 
ence November  24,  1961.  High 
school  students  and  their  faculty 
advisors  attended. 


The  gypsy  beat  of  a tamborine 
echoes  through  the  gym  every 
Monday  at  4:30  as  enthusiasts  of 
the  dance  strive  for  rhythm,  co- 
ordination, and  grace- 
Mrs.  Constantinides  is  instructing 
some  15  to  20  girls  in  the  fund- 
amentals of  modern  dance.  This  is 
a beginner's  technique  group  open 
to  all. 

Students  do  not  have  to  join 
the  apprentice  group  as  a pre-re- 
quisite to  belonging  to  the  Modern 
Dance  Club  itself.  The  club  meets 
every  Thursday  at  4:30.  At  this 
time  the  girls  do  more  creative 


Sister  Francesca's  drama  about 
Joan  of  Arc,  One  With  the  Flame, 
will  be  published  by  R.  Peterson 
C©.,  Evanston,  111.  early  in  1962. 

The  manuscript,  complete  with 
costume,  scenery,  and  production 
notes,  will  appear  in  playbook  form 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  V.  E. 
Powers.  A playwright  himself,  Mr. 
Powers  feels  that  this  play  will 
have  particular  appeal  on  the  cam- 
puses of  women's  colleges. 

Since  its  premiere  in  Boston  last 
spring,  the  drama  has  been  twice 


work. 

On  November  11,  the  members  of 
Emmanuel's  Modern  Dance,  Club, 
attended  Modern  Dance  activities 
at  Rhode  Island  College.  A master 
technique  class  was  held  for  all 
the  participating  colleges. 

The  Ekmnanuel  delegation  at- 
tended classes  and  observed  a 
symposium  on  modern  dance.  They 
also  viewed  a film  on  modern 
dance.  Other  participating  colleges 
were  Radcliffe,  Jackson,  Wheaton, 
Pembroke.  ILN.H.,  U.R.I.,  and 
Central  Connecticut  State  Teachers 
College. 


produced.  In  July,  the  Speech  and 
Drama  Department  of  Catholic 
University  selected  it  for  its  sum- 
mer production. 

Holy  Family  College  in  Torres- 
dale,  Penn.,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  M.  Gaynor,  presented  the 
production  at  the  college  on  Dec- 
ember 2,  3-  Sister  attended  the 
opening  night. 

Sister  Francesca  has  received 
many  inquiries  about  her  drama 
which  has  achieved  acclaim  among 
collegiate  thespians. 


Publication  In  View  For 
“One  With  The  Flame” 


A.  A.  Sponsors  Ski  Weekend; 
Basketball  Schedule  Planned 


A run-down  of  the  Athletic 
Association's  calendar  reveals 
plans  for  varied  and  numerous 
club  activities  this  year. 

The  assocation  moves  off  cam- 
pus for  a Ski  Weekend,  February 
2-4  at  the  Winwood  Manor,  North 
Conway,  N.  H.  A winter  delight 
it  has  a lighted  ice  skating  area, 
toboggan  and  flying  saucer  slides, 
and  lighted  practice  slopes.  Hay 
wagon  rides  provide  a part  of  the 
evening's  entertainment. 

The  cost  of  this  wonderful  week- 
end - 519.95!  This  includes  three 
meals,  snacks,  two  nights’  dorm 
lodging,  and  two  full  days  of  ski- 
ing. If  guests  use  their  own  equip- 
ment, the  cost  is  $5  less-  A deposit 
of  $S  for  non-A.A.  members  and 
55  for  members  must  be  in  by 
January  12. 

The  gym  has  been  ringing  with 
the  sound  of  cheers  for  the  past 
month  as  four  intra-mural  basket- 
ball teams  battled  for  a win.  The 
final  of  the  Round  Robin  Tourna- 
ment was  played  November  28. 
Team  II  won  the  tournament  with 
a final  score  of  41-18.  The  mem- 
bers of  team  II  are:  J.  Ryder,  D. 
Perry,  J.  Shea,  G.  Sullivan,  A. 


by  Oeeelln  Gullivnn 

D'Amato,  S.  Obethaler,  A.  Larko- 

wich,  and  E.  Shields. 

December  5,  tryouts  were  held. 

The  new  members  of  the  var- 
sity and  junior  are  forwards  — 
Ann  Bailey,  Teresa  Bowes,  Karen 
Fernekees,  Rita  Garnnt,  Marcia 
Gingrow,  Maura  Leary,  Mary  El. 
len  Murray.  Diane  Perry,  Jean 
Ryder,  Naomi  Rousseau,  Alicia 
Scully,  Mary  Whelan.  Guards  ■ — 
Althen  Buckley,  Rosemarie  Daigle, 
Anita  D’Amato,  Mary  Doherty. 
Jean  Frova,  Kathy  Grannan,  Sue 
Hatch.  Arm  Larkowich,  Barbara 
Lebidzinski,  Mary  Mason,  Carol 
Mueller,  Maureen  Owens,  Susan 
Reardon.  Ruth  Scanlon,  Elin  Sul- 
livan, Carol  Tratnyek. 

Moving  into  the  winter  season, 
basketball  will  hold  center  on  the 
athletic  stage.  The  schedule  for 
the  inter-collegiate  contests  is; 

Jan.  4-iSargent  College  7:00  p m. 

Jan.  9-Boston  State  5:00  p.ni. 

Feb.  5-Gordon  College  7:30  p.m, 

Feb.  8-B.U.  7:00  p.m, 

Feb-  13-L.eslie  College  7:00  p.m, 

Feb.  20  at  Brandeis  7:00  p.m. 

Feb.  28  at  N.U.  7:00  p.m. 

March  5-B.C.  Nursing  7:00  p.m. 

March  9 at  Regis  7:00  p m. 

March  27-Regis  7:00  p.m. 


Jesuit  Missiologist  Urges 
“You  in  the  Mystical  Body ” 


by  Carol  Thomas 

“You  in  the  Mystical  Body”  was  the  timely  subject 
of  Rev.  Edward  Murphy,  S.J.  who  recently  addressed  the 
student  body  on  the  role  of  the  student  in  the  Church. 

NFCCS  sponsored  the  assembly  in  keeping  with  the 
1961-62  Student  Government  theme  “Freedom  and  Respon- 
sibility in  a Democratic  Society.” 


Father  Murphy  received  his 
Ph  D.,  at  the  Gregorian  University 
in  Rome.  He  is  a missiologist  and 
author  of  Teach  Ye  All  Nations. 

What  is  the  role  of  a college 
student  in  manifesting  and  vita- 
lizing the  reality  value  of  the  My- 
stical Body  of  Christ? 

Father  iMurphy  pointed  out  that 
just  as  human  history  is  constantly 
developing  and  modernizing  itself, 
so  is  the  Church.  She  is  not  stag- 
nant; she  must  not  be  petrified; 
she  is  a vital  part  of  living  society. 

The  student  must  deepen  her 
commitments  and  dedication  in 
order  to  realize  what  it  means  to 
belong  to  Christ,  because  in  be- 
longing 4o  Him,  she  belongs  to  the 
whole  world. 


Father  Murphy  emphasized  that 
the  Church  must  continually  ex- 
pand with  the  circumstances  of  the 
times;  that  nothing  is  so  present 
as  the  mystery  of  Christ  from  one 
generation  to  the  next. 

He  stressed  that  this  age  pre- 
sents the  first  time  that  nations 
have  realized  dependence  upon 
each  other  in  a world  more  and 
more  sensitive  to  unity.  This 
mutual  dependence  forms  the 
natural  groundwork  upon  which 
the  unity  of  Christ  can  build. 

The  student,  through  her  apos- 
tolic responsibilties,  must  con- 
stantly, in  this  day,  share  with  the 
world  values  of  faith  in  relation  to 
truth  and  justice.  She  must  carry 
Christ  into  all  areas  of  her  life- 


FIRST  WEEK  — JANUARY  EXAMINATIONS 


SECOND  WEEK  — JANUARY  EXAMINATIONS 


Monday 

Jan.  15 

9:30 

English  215 

English  241 

Italian  401 

Philosophy  304 

12:00 

Art  317 

Polish  401 

Russian  403 

Western  Culture  101 

2:30 

Art  377 
Economics  201 
History  225 
Music  107 
Russian  303 

Tuesday 

Jan.  16 

Art  209 

Biology  213 

Chemistry  203 

English  325 

Math  301 

Physics  251 

Physics  453 

Spanish  103 

Spanish  231 

Spanish  341 

Italian  201 

Latin  111 

Latin  311 

Polish  201 

Psychology  225 

French  205 
French  305 
Russian  203 
Spanish  227 

Wednesday 

jla».  17 

Chemistry  201 
Chemistry  411 

French  201  A,  B 
Political  Science  203 

Latin  203 

Russian  401 

Theology  103 
Theology  303 

Thursday 

Jan.  18 

History  211 

Math  201  . 

Math  307 

Music  301 

Physics  365 

Polish  301 

Russian  301 

Spanish  327 

Biology  307 

Chemistry  303 
Sociology  206 
Sociology  311 

Art  403 

French  309 
Italian  205 
Music  101 

Friday 

Jan.  19 

Chemistry  101 

French  203 

Italian  405 

Psychology  228 
Russian  305 

Biology  101 

Latin  211 

Physics  105 

Physics  151 

History  309 

Monday 
Jan.  22 


Tuesday 
Jan.  23 


Wednesday 
Jan.  24 


Thursday 
Jan.  25 


Friday 
Jan.  26 


9:30 

Italian  407 
Matli  127 
Math  413 


12:00 

Education  351 
Education  401 
French  419 


Philosophy  201 
Sociology  101 

Speech  105 

I heology  203 

Biology  221 

English  101 

Chemistry  301 

Music  211 

English  303 

History  231 

Russian  307 

Physics  357 

English  413 

French  145 

German  121 

French  147  A.  B 

Math  313 

French  149  A.  B 

Music  115 

French  153 

Sociology  327 

French  201  C 
Music  217 

English  411 

Art  235 

German  101  A.  B.  C 

Biology  405 

Italian  101 

Political  Science  312 
Russian  101 

Spanish  337 

Psychology  419 

Education  205 
Latin  401 
Music  151 
Russian  201 


2:30 
Art  207 
Education  253 
History  129 


French  301 
Psychology  408 


Education  405 
History  315 


FOCUS  wishes  you  success 
in  your  examinations. 
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Biology  Dept.  Receives 
Cancer  Research  Grant 


Sister  Margaret,  chairman  of 
Mm  Biology  Department,  has  an- 
nounced the  receipt  of  a grant 
for  cancer  research  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Division  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Association,  the  first 
of  its  kind  given  to  Emmanuel 
College.  The  grant,  totaling  $2,806 
names  Sister  Margaret  as  admin- 
istrator and  Sister  Mary  Frances 
as  chief  investigator. 

The  research,  which  extends 
from  the  first  of  March  until  the 
end  of  August,  will  be  concerned 
with  the  “use  of  new  chemothera- 
peutic agents  on  malignant  cells 
la  vivo  (living  organisms)  and  In 
vllro  (test  tubes),  with  special  ref- 
erence to  chromosomal  wander- 
ings." 

Focus  Offers 
Civic  Citation 

How  many  Emmanuel  students 
ure  active  in  community  and  par- 
ish affairs?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  one  that  Focus  seeks 
every  year  through  nominations 
ior  the  Civic  Citation  award. 

For  the  first  time,  Cardinal 
Richard  Cushing  will  present  the 
citation  to  the  winner  during  the 
rormal  assembly  when  he  ad- 
dresses the  college  on  March  6. 

The  Civic  Citation  is  presented 
to  the  student  who  best  exempli- 
lies  the  Catholic  college  spirit 
through  her  work  in  such  projects 
as  hospital  or  neighborhood  house 
volunteer  work,  community  drive 
participation,  or  some  form  of 
parish  activity. 

Student  Government  President, 
Kathleen  Kelly.  Student  Govern- 
ment Vice  President  Elizabeth 
Devlin,  and  Resident  President 
Emily  Phalen,  Sodality  Officers, 
Prefect  Mnureen  O’Leary,  Treas- 
urer Ann  DiBlasio,  and  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  Alicia  Mendal- 
ka,  form  the  student  committee 
who  will  judge  the  nominations. 

Panel  to  Consider 
Vision  of  Moderns 

The  Emmanuel  and  Boston  Col- 
lege Literary  Societies  will  hold 
a Joint  meeting  Feib.  28,  7:30  p.m., 
in  the  Blue  and  Gold  Lounge.  Mem- 
bers of  both  colleges  will  present 
various  aspects  of  the  subject  After 
the  Wasteland,  What I:  the  Modern 
Vision  in  Literature.  A discussion 
Period  will  follow  the  panel. 


The  grant  will  cover  the  cost  of 
a research  assistant,  the  procur- 
ing of  new  permanent  equipment, 
and  consummate  items  such  as 
experimental  animals,  media,  cul- 
ture glassware,  and  photographic 
supplies. 

By  inducing  methylcholanthrene 
tumors  into  linmpsters,  the  re- 
searchers will  infect  the  animals. 
Then  the  infected  area  will  be 
treated  with  some  of  the  new 
chemotherapeutic  agents  and  the 
effects  on  the  chromosomes  stud- 
ied. This,  it  is  hoped,  will  add 
more  data  to  the  ever-growing 
pattern  of  the  possibilities  of  sig- 
nificant chromosomal  changes  in 
passage  from  normal  to  malignant 

The  Biology  Department  first 
started  cancer  research  in  a small 
way  in  1955.  In  1959  the  National 
Science  Foundation  awarded  an 
undergraduate  student  research 
grant  for  student  trainees  asso- 
ciated with  this  research.  The 
present  students  of  research  cytol- 
ogy (study  of  cells)  will  help  Sis- 
ler  Mary  Frances  in  her  research. 
During  the  summer.  Sister  will 
Hire  a research  assistant.  At  the 
end  of  the  research,  any  findings 
will  be  published,  mentioning  the 
significance  of  the  grant. 

Governor  Names 
Two  on  Faculty 

Governor  John  Volpe  has  ap- 
pointed two  members  of  the  Em- 
manuel faculty  to  serve  on  the 
Massachusetts  Legislative  Study 
Commission. 

Rev.  Henry  P.  Ouellette,  chair- 
man of  the  Psychology  Depart- 
ment, has  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  serve  on  the  Commission 
for  the  Care  and  Rehabilitation  of 
Sexually  Dangerous  Persons. 

Dr.  iPaul  J.  Rhudick,  also  of  the 
Psychology  Department,  will  serve 
on  the  Commission  on  Aging.  Dr. 
Rhudick,  an  instructor  of  statis- 
tics at  Emmanuel,  is  in  charge  of 
research  at  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration in  Boston. 

As  members  of  these  respective 
committees.  Father  Ouellette  and 
Dr.  Rhudick  will  attend  regular 
meetings  at  the  State  House  to 
discuss  pertinent  cases  and  to 
re  port  on  the  results  of  their  own 
investigation.  Following  these  dis- 
cussion sessions  this  legislative 
commission  will  decide  the  action 
to  be  taken  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts. 


Class  of  1962  Designates  Eighteen 
Worthy  of  Who’s  Who  Membership 


Who’s  who  on  the  Emmanuel 
campus?  Eighteen  seniors  claim 
this  honor  in  conjunction  with 
their  recognition  in  Who's  Who  in 
American  Universities  and  Col- 
leges. Selection  by  their  class- 
mates is  based  on  the  Individual 
girl's  "scholarship,  participation 
and  leadership  in  academic  and 
extra-curricular  activities,  citizen- 
ship and  service  to  the  school  and 
promise  of  future  usefulness." 

Patricia  A.  Curran,  an  English 
major,  is  senior  class  president, 
an  office  which  she  also  held  the 
first  semester  of  junior  year  ns 
well  as  being  vice-chairman  of 
Junior  Week.  As  a sophomore 
Patricia  was  a student  government 
representative. 

An  English  major,  Kathleen  E. 
Kelley  represents  the  entire  stu- 
dent body  as  its  student  council 
president.  She  gained  previous 
experience  as  class  president  dur- 
ing her  freshman  and  junior  year 
and  served  as  vice-treasurer  of 
student  government  in  her  soph- 
omore year. 

Dance  Scene 
Set  at  Club 

The  annual  senior  class  dinner 
dance  will  be  held  at  the  Sidney 
Hill  Country  Club  on  Feb.  24. 
Members  of  the  class  of  1962  and 
their  escorts  will  dance  to  the 
music  of  Tom  MoSharry  from  7:30 
until  12.  As  an  additional  fea- 
ture the  orchestra  will  play  back- 
ground music  throughout  the  din- 
ner creating  the  mood  for  the  eve- 
ning. 

Arrangements  for  the  dance  are 
under  the  direction  of  Peggy 
O'Keefe,  chairman  of  the  event. 

Tickets  are  being  sold  at  $15 
per  couple  in  the  foyer  of  Marian 
Hall. 

A mixer  with  Providence  Col- 
lege will  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  second  semester  social  life 
for  the  class  of  1965.  Nancy  Mc- 
Elaney,  president  of  the  freshman 
class,  is  in  the  process  of  making 
final  arrangements  for  the  dance. 

Focus  on  Assemblies 

February: 

28  Literary  Society 
March: 

1 Panel  (tentative) 

6 Cardinal 
S Children  of  Mary 
13  Freshmen  Assembly  with  Sis- 
ter Helen  Margaret 
20  Question  period  for  candidates 
for  student  government  presi- 
dent and  senior  class  presi- 

22  Election  of  student  government 
and  senior  class  presidents; 
class  meetings:  Freshmen  As- 
sembly with  Sister  Helen  Mar- 
garet. 

27  Question  period  for  other  senior 
class  officers. 

29  Professor  Albert  C.  Duhamel 
from  Boston  College  — Con- 
temporary Literature 

April: 

3 Question  period  for  underclass- 

10  NFCCS  (Harvest  of  Shame) 

12  Practice  for  Dean's  Assembly; 
Class  meeting  for  Junior  Class 
Day. 

17  Dean's  Assembly. 


Elizabeth  C.  Devlin,  an  Eng- 
lish major  and  vice-president  of 
student  council,  was  class  presi- 
dent in  her  freshman  year  and 
student  council  representative  as 
a sophomore. 

An  honor  student  during  her 
entire  college  career,  Barbara  J. 
McNeil  was  the  1961  chairman  of 
Public  Relations.  A chemistry  ma- 
jor, Barbara  was  junior  class 
treasurer  also. 

A biology  major,  Helen  F.  De- 
laney is  currently  president  of 
the  Children  of  Mary. 

Mary  E.  Boyle  (Milton),  a math 
major,  is  the  assembly  planner 
and  a student  government  repre- 
sentative. Mary  held  this  same 
position  freshman  year  and  was 


student  government  secretary  as 

Clare  M.  .Mahan  is  the  former 
associate  editor  of  Focus  as  well 
as  having  been  news  editor  in  her 
sophomore  and  junior  years.  She 
is  presently  the  treasurer  of  her 
class  and  the  class  three-year  gift 
program  for  the  library  fund  and 
a recipient  or  one  of  the  1960  Mass. 
Elks  "Most  Valuable  Student 
Awurds."  Clare,  an  honor  student, 
majors  in  math. 

A biology  major,  Judith  P. 
Hetherman,  formerly  student  gov- 
ernment treasurer  in  her  junior 
year  and  class  secretary  as  a 
sophomore,  is  a student  govern- 
ment representative  and  social 
chairman.  (Continued  on  Page  6) 


Sister  Ann  Augusta  Iniliates 
Tests  For  Two  Master  Theses 


Catholic  University  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  has  granted  a graduate 
assistantship  in  its  Education  De- 
partment to  Sister  Ann  Augusta. 
Sister,  head  of  the  Education  De- 
partment at  Emmanuel  College,  is 
temporarily  on  leave  of  absence, 
working  on  a dissertation  entitled 
"The  Study  of  a Religion  Vocab- 
ulary for  Catholic  Elementary 
Schools." 

Since  1901  little  work  has  been 
done  on  the  catechisms  and  the 
religion  texts  used  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Sister  Ann  Aug- 
usta's task  has  been  to  lower  the 
level  of  difficulty  in  these  texts. 
In  this  endeavor,  she  has  worked 
on  the  definitions  of  approximate- 
ly 800  words  from  22  of  the  most 
popular  texts  used  in  the  United 
States. 


Sisfter  has  brought  these  800 
difficult  words  down  to  the  level 
or  maturity  of  the  children  in 
grades  one  to  five.  Research  has 
proved  that  the  average  level  of 
difficulty  of  the  words  in  the  text 
studied  is  complementary  to  the 
sixth  grade. 

A Dictionary  of  Religion  for 
children,  up  to  the  age  of  seven, 
will  be  ready  for  publication  in 
the  near  future. 

Already  two  masters'  theses  are 
underway  on  Sister's  work  to  con- 
struct a test,  using  her  words. 
Ultimately  there  will  be  eight  of 
these  theses  so  that  nil  words  will 
be  in  a standardized  test 

The  completion  of  tills  work 
will  take  a few  years,  but  it  should 
all  prove  helpful  in  bringing  the 
Word  to  tlie  children. 


Seniors  Achieve  Recognition; 
Prepare  For  Graduate  Study 


Emmanuel  seniors  Barbara  Mc- 
Neil and  Priscilla  Mullen  have  re- 
ceived recognition  for  their  schol- 
astic achievements. 

For  the  first  time,  an  Emmanuel 
student  has  been  accepted  at  Har- 
vard Medical  School.  Barbara  Mc- 
Neil will  begin  her  studies  there  in 
September. 

Among  the  requirements  for  ac- 
ceptance were  five  interviews 
during  November  nnd  December. 
These  interviews  covered  every 
type  of  subject,  not  being  solely 
concerned  with  science. 

Among  Barbara's  other  scholas- 
tic achievements  are  a summer 
spent  at  M.I.T.  and  a fellowship 
from  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation to  study  at  Iowa  Univer- 
sity last  summer. 


Priscilla  Mullen,  senior  sociol- 
ogy major,  has  received  a $2900 
grant  from  Boston  College  School 
of  Social  Work.  This  is  a newly 
established  grant  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  Emmanuel  College 
graduates.  Any  Emmanuel  College 
graduate  is  eligible  to  try  for  it 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  available 
in  future  years. 

The  fellowship  is  sponsored  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  and  Priscilla  was  required 
to  meet  rigid  qualifications.  She 
was  judged  on  the  basis  of  a two- 
hour  interview,  her  marks,  and 
the  judgment  of  her  field  work 
directors. 

Following  graduation  from  Em- 
manuel, Priscilla  will  use  the  grant 
to  further  her  studies  in  the  field 
of  psychiatric  social  work. 


II 


The  Macrocosm  . . . 

Within  the  confines  of  the  limited  sphere 
of  a college,  the  role  of  the  student  pre- 
sents an  interesting  dichotomy.  Perhaps 
this  dichotomy  can  best  be  explained  by 
picturing  the  two  concentric  worlds  ot  the 
student  as  a microcosm  and  macrocosm, 
each  world  a separate  entity  within  itself, 
yet  each  contributing  to  the  whole. 

' The  student  living  in  a college  commun- 
ity  becomes  caught  up  in  a world  bound  by 
classes,  examinations,  and  journeys  into 
the  realm  of  scholarship  and  learning. 
And  this  is,  as  it  must  be,  a microcosm  of 
growth  and  education. 

Yet  the  ideal  lies  not  simply  in  one  com- 
munity. The  student  must  reach  out 
to  embrace  the  macrocosm  of  thought  and 
ideas  which  exist  outside  of  the  college 
milieu.  It  is  in  viewing  the  complexities  of 
the  contemporary  scene  that  the  student 
develops  the  ability  to  accept  the  facts,  to 
challenge  the  problems,  to  dispute  the  err- 
ors. The  microscosm  then  becomes  inte- 
grated into  the  macrocosm  still  retaining 
the  individual  identity. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  college  news- 
paper to  spark  an  awareness  not  only  of 
campus  affairs  but  of  off-campus  activities 
as  well.  Through  this  awareness,  the  stu- 
dent, as  an  individual,  can  develop  a 
greater  rapport  between  the  college  com- 
munity in  which  she  is  now  living  and  the 
world  exclusive  of  collegiate  demands. 


and  the  Microcosm 

The  idea  of  a college  does  not  consist 
solely  in  the  intellectual  life.  Classes,  lec- 
tures. books  and  examination  are,  of 
course,  essential  and  primary  elements  of 
the  education  process.  However,  there  ex- 
ists for  every  collegian  another  aspect  of 
education,  equal  in  importance  in  many 
ways  to  the  intellectual — namely,  the  so- 
cial aspect  of  education. 

The  intellectual  role  of  the  student  is,  of 
course,  the  more  easily  perceived.  By  ac- 
cepting the  role  of  the  student,  the  colle- 
gian accepts  the  responsibility  to  exercise 
his  intellectual  potential  to  the  fullest. 

But  the  social  responsibility  of  the  col- 
lege student  is  less  easily  recognized.  The 
basis  of  this  responsibility  is  that  by  sub- 
mitting himself  to  the  membership  of  par- 
ticipation in  a college  community,  the  stu- 
dent voluntarily  enters  into  a sort  of  social 
contract  wherein  responsibility  exists  on 
two  levels  — administrative,  which  main- 
tains the  continuum  of  existence  of  the  col- 
lege by  means  of  policy,  and  the  student 
by  the  dynamic,  perodically  changing  as- 
pect of  the  community. 

Focus,  in  an  effort  to  educate  the  student 
body  to  its  social  responsibility,  this  month 
initiates  a new  policy  of  student  govern- 
ment reporting.  Each  month  an  import- 
ant, timely  and  sometimes  controversial 
subject  will  be  chosen  from  council  agen- 
da. This  month  we  discuss  whether  or  not 
informal  council  meetings  should  be  open- 
ed or  closed.  Diverse  opinions  will  be  pre- 
sented so  that  each  student  may  be  aware 
of  the  issues  at  hand,  exercise  her  own 
judgment,  and  act  upon  that  judgment  by 
consulting  her  representative  or  expressing 
her  opinion  in  the  student  publication. 


Representatives  Debate 
Controversial  Question 

Should  in  formal  student  council  meetings  be  open  or  closed? 
This  question  is  currently  the  subject  of  much  controversy  among 
student  council  members  and  their  constituents. 


The  background  of  the  problem 
begins  with  the  last  formal  meet- 
ing of  I960  when  it  was  voted  to 
open  formal  meetings  to  any  in- 
terested students.  Consequently,  all 
formal  meetings  of  last  year  and 
first  semester  this  year  have  been 
open. 

At  the  lost  few  meetings,  how- 
ever, the  question  has  repeatedly 
been  discussed  of  whether  or  not 
the  informal  meetings,  which  are 
held  every  Thursday  at  4:30, 
should  also  be  open  to  the  student 
body.  It  is  not  stated  in  the  con- 
stitution nor  in  the  by-laws  wheth- 
er the  meetings  should  be  open  or 
closed. 

There  are  cogent  reasons  for 
both  positions  on  tills  question. 
Jane  Kelley,  junior  representative 
strongly  believes  that  the  infor- 
mal meetings  should  be  open.  Ter- 
ry Bowes,  sophomore  dormitory 
representative,  believes  with  equal 
vehemence,  that  they  should  be 
closed.  Both  girls  are  deeply  com- 
mitted to  their  arguments. 

The  main  issue  at  stake  seems 
to  be  the  concept  of  representative 
government. 


divergent  views 
Terry  believes  that,  since  the 
students  have  elected  their  repre- 
sentatives ‘'they  voted  for  a girl 
because  she  has  the  ability  to  re- 
present them-not  only  where  she 
knows  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
but  also  in  cases  where  every  side 
is  presented  and  she  must  judge 
rightly,  if  they  elect  you,  they 
should  trust  you.  If  the  students 
feel  they  must  be  in  on  everything 
why  elect  members  to  studenit 
council  at  all?  If  students  are  go- 
ing to  elect  a group  of  individuals 
to  represent  them,  they  must  give 
these  people  credit  for  enough  in- 
telligence and  honesty  to  take  this 
responsibility  and  not  to  demand 
(Continued  On  Page  4) 
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Faith  and  Knowledge 
Catholic  Book  Week  Theme 


Boots  of  Freedom:  Faith  and 
Knowledge  is  the  slogan  of  Catho- 
lic Book  Week  which  is  being 
held  this  week,  Feb.  IS  — 24, 
sponsored  by  the  Catholic  Library 
Association  and  executed  under  the 
national  direction  of  Reverend 
John  T.  Wright,  D.D.,  bishop  of 
Pittsburgh.  It  is  designated  as 
a time  to  take  stock  and  re-eval- 
uate  reading  habits. 

Catholic  publications  on  all  lev- 
els are  striving  to  present  the 
best  in  modern  literature  and  to 
reflect  the  needs  and  interests 
oi  alert  and  active  Catholics  in  to- 
day's world. 

Tlie  following  books  deal  with 
current  problems  of  interest  to 
Catholics  and  represent  a varied 
selection  of  pertinent  Catholic 
reading  for  adults  in  1962.  Seg- 
regation has  become  a national 
problem  in  the  United  States  and 
also  a world  issue.  Revolution  in 
the  City  by  Vincent  J.  Giese  pres- 
ents ideas  about  race  relations  and 
tells  how  these  were  tested  when 
the  author's  own  neighborhood  be- 
came a transition  area.  He  pres- 
ents a grim  yet  reassuring  vision 
of  what  is  needed  for  the  salva- 
tion of  our  cities. 

Talcs  of  a Troubled  Land  by 
Alan  Paton  presents  a compas- 
sionate account  of  the  South  Af- 
rican tragedy  and  its  devastating 
effect  on  human  beings. 

The  Church  In  Crises:  A His- 
tory of  Hie  General  Councils  by 


Philip  Hughes  has  been  hailed  as 
the  most  solid  popular  treatment 
of  the  ecumenical  councils  yet  to 
appear. 

I Belong  Where  I'm  Needed  by 
Elizabeth  Reid  analyzes  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  lay  apostolate.  Miss 
Reid,  a member  of  the  Grail,  re- 
ports on  works  attempted  and  ac- 
complished in  Africa  and  Asia. 

The  Dictionary  of  Catholic  Bi- 
ograph) by  John  J.  Delaney  and 
James  T.  Tobin  is  a monumental 
undertaking  which  presents  com- 
pact and  accurate  biographies  of 
virtually  every  Catholic  figure  of 
importance  from  the  founding  of 
the  Church  to  'modern  times. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

To  the  Editor: 

The  new  student  union  center 
will  offer  an  Ideal  setting  for  in- 
formal discussion  among  the  stu- 
dents themselves  and  among  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  Such  an  at- 
mosphere for  spontaneous  discus- 
sion will  encourage  better  com- 
munication and  exchange  of  ideas 
on  campus. 

We  feel  that  this  center  could 
stimulate  dismission  outside  of  our 
particular  majors  and  even  beyond 
our  campus  problems.  We  hope 
students  will  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  and  will  welcome 
the  faculty  into  these  discussions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jean  Carty 
Carol  Scally 
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Ancient  Stone  Symbol 
Of  College  Traditions 

by  Carol  Thomas 

The  Emmanuel  ring,  a band  of  antique  gold 
with  a setting  of  lapis  lazuli,  now  sustains  the 
numerals  of  the  junior  class  — 1963. 

These,  engraved  upon  one  side  of  the  band, 
symbolize  a distinctive  loyalty.  When  the  number 
faces  the  student,  the  loyalty  is  of  a class  to  the 
college:  when  the  number  faces  the  world,  tlie  loy- 
ulty  is  or  the  Individual,  the  graduate  of  Emmanuel. 

Impressed  deeply  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ring,  tlie  college  seal  pledges  the  Real  Pres- 
ence of  God  with  tlie  student. 

The  highly  prized  lazurlte  was  the  "sapphire" 
of  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans  and  also  of  the  Hebrew 
scriptures.  Its  name  combines  the  Latin  lapis  with 
the  Arabic  lazuli  into  the  "stone  of  heaven." 

Tradition  reveals  that  lapis  lazuli  was  the  stone 
upon  which  the  tables  of  tlie  Law  were  carved. 
The  Egyptians  worshipped  this  gem  as  an  emblem 
of  protection,  and  the  Hebrews  revered  It  as  a 
symbol  of  success. 

Recognizing  the  symbolism  of  this  unusual  gem, 
the  Classes  of  1923,  1924,  and  1925  chose  it  as  the 
college  stone. 

The  ring  ceremony  for  the  present  junior  class 
was  held  on  Friday,  Feb.  16,  in  the  college  audi- 
torium. 

The  actual  emphasis  of  the  ceremony  itself 
is  a tradition  which  establishes  a personal  contact 
between  the  student  and  the  college.  In  the  past, 
the  presentation  of  the  ring  was  enhanced  by  the 
accidental  feature  of  a third  person  or  sponsor.  This 
was  a symbol  of  continuity  during  a time  when 
the  number  of  juniors,  guests,  and  sponsors  could 
be  controlled. 

This  gesture  and  symbolic  note  were  preserved 
this  year,  however,  when  the  student  government 
President  and  the  Senior  Class  President  presented 
the  ring  first  to  the  Junior  Class  President  and 
then  to  the  cluss  members. 

A positive  feature  of  distinction  added  a spe- 
cial tone  to  the  ceremony  at  the  Recitation  of  the 
Ring  Prayer.  This  prayer,  written  by  a former  Eni- 
unanuel  student,  has  received  the  Cardinal's  Im- 
primatur, allowing  its  formal  publication  for  the 
ilrst  time. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  P.  Lister,  O.  P.,  addressed  the 
juniors  and  their  guests. 

Conference  Promotes 
Interchange  of  Ideas 

by  Lorraine  Callse 

Rosemary  Connors,  newly  installed  editor-in- 
chief,  revealed  plans  for  a student  government 
column  in  Focus  for  1962  when  editors  and  mem- 
bers of  the  newspaper  staff  met  with  the  primary 
campus  news  sources  on  Feb.  6 in  the  Elizabeth 
Logan  Lounge.  The  group  discussed  the  Focus  sys- 
tem of  operation  and  exchanged  suggestions  and 
objections  in  order  to  present  better  tlie  Emmanuel 
image. 

Former  editor-in-chief,  Lorraine  Calise,  wel- 
comed the  guests  and  explained  the  purpose  of  the 
conference.  Clare  Malian,  former  associate  editor, 
presented  the  system  of  beats  and  assignments,  em- 
phasizing that  the  newspaper  could  not  operate 
without  the  co-operation  of  its  news  sources. 

Enumerating  plans  for  tlie  coming  year,  Rose- 
mary said  that  tlie  student  government  column 
would  present  both  sides  of  a controversial  issue 
in  order  to  keep  students  abreast  of  the  problems 
under  discussion  in  the  campus  governing  body. 
Although  the  column  will  present  situations  object- 
ively, the  newspaper  'will  take  a stand  on  a given 
issue  in  its  editorials.  The  junior  English  major 
spoke  of  the  education  of  reporters  and  photograph- 
ers in  classes  conducted  by  Sister  Anne  Cyril  and 
Mr.  Melvin  Hookailo,  respectively.  She  clarified  the 
Focus  policy  concerning  letters  to  the  editor,  invit- 
ing letters  from  the  faculty  as  well  as  from  the 
student  body. 

Mary  Dockett,  associate  editor,  unfolded  plans 
for  more  off-campus  stories  in  an  attempt  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  newspaper.  She  distinguished  be- 
tween a news  story  and  a feature  story,  particular- 
izing that  each  is  written  from  a different  approach. 

After  a short  break,  the  meeting  resumed  for 
discussion,  moderated  by  Eleanor  VanderHaegen, 
former  feature  editor.  Father  Ouellette  inquired 
about  tlie  latest  possible  deadline  and  was  advised 
that  a story  could  be  passed  in  no  later  than  two 
weeks  before  publication. 

Miss  Rose  Muffin,  Placement  Bureau,  offered 
the  staff  the  use  of  her  folder  of  current  news 
that  would  be  particularly  interesting  to  collegians. 

Mary  Jane  Sullivan,  senior,  asked  if  a story 
could  be  corrected  by  a member  of  the  club  or  de- 
partment concerned.  It  was  stated  as  Focus  policy, 
that  all  factual  material  could  be  corrected  by 
someone  with  experience  in  the  field,  but  the  paper 
reserves  the  right  to  write  an  article  from  the 
approach  and  in  the  style  in  which  the  editors 
choose. 

Maureen  Martin,  senior  NFCCS  delegate,  pro- 
posed that  Focus  hold  a similar  meeting  annually- 
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“ Dialogue  and  Theology  ” Dual  Concept; 
Ecumenical  Talks  Imply  Preparation 
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I Rev.  Alfred  <J.  Lister  O.P. 

The  title  "Dialogue  and  Theology"  is  apt  indeed.  Its  very  state- 
ment suggests  the  inherent  relationship  between  these  two  con- 
cepts- The  ending  of  both  Greek  derivatives  implies  “a  talk”  about 
something.  The  prefix  of  the  first,  dia,  tells  us  that  there  will  be 
a number  of  people  or,  at  least,  of  contrasting  opinions  present. 

And  the  prefix  of  the  second  gives  us  the  subject  matter  of  that 
discussion:  tl\eos,v or  God,  most  especially  God  Incarnate  in  the 
work  of  founding  His  Church,  whose  unity  is  so  ardently  desired  by 
all  ecumenically  minded  participants  of  the  dialogue. 

Certainly  if  the  aim  of  those  in  the  perpetual  need  to  define 

engaging  in  dialectical  encounter  terms  and  enlighten  ill-informed 
be  the  removal  of  obstructive  pre- 
judice and  the  mutual  understand- 
ing of  basic  credal  tenets,  with  a 
view  to  promoting  the  eventual  Oftentimes  whole  sessions  are 
healing  ot  the  rift  in  Christ's  w“sled  ,utll<!  *nd  sometimes 

rather  sanguine  dialectical  ex- 
change over  admittedly  difficult 
and  potentially  incendiary  doc- 
trines, whereas  these  should  be 
clearly  understood  beforehand  as 
basic  differences,  and  discussions 
reorientated  to  more  congenial  and 
fertile  areas  of  theological  specula- 
tion. Not  that  one  ignores  doctrines 
hard  to  accept  or  sympathize  with. 
But  one  credits  his  brother  in 

Christ  with  an  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious commitment  to  such  doc- 
trines, nnd  respects  his  position, 
if  he  cannot  share  it. 


Unity  in  1 
fundamental  i 
sequently,  the 
credal  truths 


ve  presupposes  a 
ity  in  faith.  Con- 
coinmon  shield  of 
must  be  patiently 


Rev.  Alfred  Q.  Lister,  0.  P. 


Church,  the  importance  of  doctrine 
becomes  at  once  apparent,  and  can- 
not be  overemphasized.  A clear 
statement  of  doctrinal  position  may  enthusiasm  begi 
be  a source  of  impatience  to  those 
eager — perhaps  too  eager — for  im- 
mediate and  tangible  results.  It 
may  even  lead  to  a delineation 
of  differences  seemingly  more  pro- 
ductive of  discord  than  harmony. 

Yet,  a bland  disregard  for  such 
factors  can  only  end  in  eventual 
illusions  of  unity,  where  none  ex- 


hammered  at  the  forge  of  theolo- 
gical parley.  Locking  arms  in  an 
enthusiastic  moment  of  Christian 
fellowship  and  marching  off  to  a 
brighter  future  of  unity-in-love — 
alone  may  have  its  appeal,  but  as 
to  pale,  and 
one  realizes  that  no  one  is  going 
in  quite  the  same  direction,  the 


ideals  of  today  can  quickly  turn 
to  the  disillusionment  and  bitter- 
ness of  tomorrow. 

Understanding  must  precede  true 
Christian  fellowship,  which,  in 
turn,  will  generate  fresh  well- 
springs  of  understanding.  One  can- 
not refrain  from  quoting  the  never- 
more-true  scholastic  tag:  nil  amn- 
tum,  nisi  praccognitum.  This  is  a 
principle  heartily  endorsed  by  the 
Faith  and  Order  elements  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  Un- 
fortunately, there  has  always  been 
a trend  among  the  Life  and  Work 
section  to  minimize  doctrinal  mat- 
ters, if  not  ignore  them  os  mere 
idle  speculation  and  nagging  Im- 
pedimenta along  the  road  of  Chris- 
tian action  and  life.  Such  a position 
is  absolutely  fatal  in  its  conse- 
quences. 

Likewise,  according  to  a strange 
casual  point-counterpoint  the  dia- 
logue aids  in  the  development  of 
theological  sciences.  Whether  the 
Malines  Conversations  in  Belgium, 
or  the  Unn  Saneta  movement  in 
Germany,  the  books  of  Karl  Barth 
and  Rudolf  Bultmann  on  the  Prot- 
estant side,  or  the  works  of  Y'ves 
Congar  and  Eric  Przywara  on  the 
Catholic  side,  or  even  the  growing 
dialogue  in  our  own  country  — all 
have  sparked  the  theological  dis- 
cussion and  clarification. 

Theology  is  not  meant  to  loom 
as  a gigantic  and  static  monolith 
upon  the  horizon  of  men’s  minds, 
it  is  a dynamic,  living  organism, 
constantly  developing  and  unfold- 
ing under  the  action  of  the  Holy 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


Looking  over  life,  Mr.  Galantic  explains  his  art  theories  as  he  crit- 
as  he  points  approvingly  at  her  masterpiece. 

Teacher  Explains  Role  of  Art, 
Function  of  Artists  in  Society 


NS  A Delegates  Meet  Russians; 
Plan  for  Civil  Rights  Campaign 


Ists. 

Therefore,  we  must  bear  une- 
quivocally in  mind  two  truths: 
dialogue  presupposes  theology,  and 
in  turn,  is  often  productive  of  theo- 
logy. Let  us  say  a word  or  two 
about  both  of  these  points. 

If  one  thing  is  obvious  to  those 
engaged  in  ecumenical  dialogue, 
it  is  that  sound  theological  pre- 
paration beforehand  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  if  anything  is  to  be  ac- 
complished. Indeed,  a clear  appre- 
ciation both  of  one’s  own  doctrinal 
presuppositions  and  those  of  one’s 
conversational  partners  is  the  key- 
stone of  fruitful  discussion  and 
rapport.  How  frustrating  such  dia- 
logues can  be,  when  time  is  frit- 
i digressions 


by  Valerie  LaCroix 

Early  in  December,  1961,  NSA 
delegates  from  various  colleges 
were  invited  to  meet  and  converse 
with  several  Russian  graduate 
students  present  in  this  country 
on  an  exchange  basis. 

The  small,  informal  gathering, 
attended  by  student  government 
representatives  from  several  col- 
leges in  the  Boston  area  was  held 
at  Boston  University.  Delegates 
from  Emmanuel  were  Nancy  La- 
Fleur  '63,  Rita  Garant  '63,  and 
Mary  Boyle  ’62.  The  four  Russian 
graduate  students  were  all  offi- 
cials of  the  Communist  Youth  Or- 
ganization. 

In  an  effort  to  alter  and  ul- 
timately to  improve  the  student 
government  systems  over  which 


New  Chemical  Bond  Approach 
Presented  to  I.C.S.  Members 


by  Lila  Hlbbnrd 

At  the  Intercollegiate  Chemical 
Society  meeting  held  at  Emmanuel 
Feb.  6,  guest  speaker,  Rob- 
ert D.  Eddy,  Ph.D.J  presented  the 
format  for  improved  methods  of 
teaching  high  school  chemistry. 

Dr.  Eddy’s  talk,  directed  to 
groups  from  Boston  College,  Mer- 
rimac,  Regis.  Holy  Cross,  Lowell 
Tech,  Stonehill,  and  Emmanuel, 
centered  on  the  newly  proposed 
Chemical  Bonding  Appronch  for 
teaching  high  school  chemistry. 

He  produced  Mickey  Mouse  bal- 
loons, Christmas  tree  bulbs,  and 
gaily  colored  balls,  all  used  in 
the  Chemical  Bonding  Approach. 

"The  approach  actually,"  he  ex- 
plained, "is  like  a giraffe  which 
looks  as  if  it  were  put  together 
by  a committee.  For  the  past  three 
years  chemistry  teachers  have 
been  developing  this  new  method 
in  the  hope  of  producing  scientists 
rather  than  memorizers. 

Using  the  props,  Dr.  Eddy  dem- 
onstrated a few  of  the  experi- 
ments used  in  the  C.  B.  A.  Through 


them  students  can  actually  vis- 
ualize the  effects  produced  by 
charged  bodies,  energy  transmis- 
sions, and  chemical  reactions. 

"But  the  most  important  effect 
of  the  C.  B.  A.,"  he  said,  "is  get- 
ting the  student  to  think  about 
what  he  is  doing.  Instead  of  hand- 
ing him  a lab  manual  with  fixed 
instructions  such  as:  Go  to  the 
shelf  and  get  a bottle  of  calcium 
chloride.  What  color  is  it?,  our  in- 
structions ask  him  to  look  at  a 
sealed  box  containing  an  object 
and  determine  its  shape.  He  can 
do  this  by  rattling,  shaking,  roll- 
ing, or  as  some  have  tried,  throw- 
ing it  on  the  floor  to  see  if  it 
breaks." 

He  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
approach  is  designed  to  build  the 
student  up  to  expect  a certain 
reaction  and  then  find  an  oppos- 
ite reaction.  This  forces  the  ques- 
tion ‘why’  of  which  scientists  are 

Dr.  Eddy,  a chemistry  professor 
at  Tufts  University  nnd  member 
of  the  American  Chemical  So- 


they  were  heads,  they  planned 
tour  campuses  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  discussion 
therefore  centered  on  Student 
Government  systems  and  most  of 
the  questions  were  directed  by  the 
foreign  students  to  the  NSA  rep- 
resentatives. 

In  the  course  of  the  conference 
the  Russian  students  inquired 
about  student-teacher  relationships 
and  about  the  nature  of  extra-cur- 
ricular activities.  Such  activities 
are  very  few,  perhaps  next  to  non- 
existent, in  Russian  schools.  This, 
in  fact,  is  true  of  many  European 
schools.  Judging  from  the  trend 
of  the  discussion,  a change  is 
imminent  in  this  phase  of  Rus- 
sian educational  institutions.  Other 
inquiries  pertained  to  methods  of 
elections  and  prices  of  tuition, 
room,  board,  and  books.  Ques- 
tions asked  by  the  NSA  repre- 
sentatives were  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  role  of  the  stu- 
dent in  Russia  and  his  course  of 
study. 

Looking  Forward 

Recent  and  future  plans  and 
hopes  of  NSA  on  the  Emmanuel 
campus  include  the  establishment 
of  a Civil  Rights  group  in  order 
to  aid  financially  the  efforts  of 
those  seeking  Civil  Rights  - specifi- 
cally the  Freedom  Riders  in  the 
South.  Although  the  group  has  not 
os  yet  been  formed,  a.  tentative  out- 
line of  action  is  being  discussed. 
After  final  organization  there  will 
be  a division  into  smaller  discus- 
sion groups. 


by  Donna  Perrow 

What  is  art?  What  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  artist?  How  may  we 
gain  a greater  appreciation  of 

Mr.  Ivan  Galantic  of  Emmanuel’s 
Art  Department  answered  the 
first  question  by  describing  art  as 
the  embodiment  of  the  feeling  in 
form.  "Art  through  the  centuries 
is  an  unbroken  chain  of  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  same  feelings, 
(order,  tenderness,  faith,  fortitude, 

. . .)  although  the  form  (the  par- 
ticular way  in  which  the  artist 
expresses  his  feelings)  changes.” 
Form  is  also  conditioned  by  the 
artist’s  environment  and  historical 
conditions. 

Mr.  Galantic  also  explained  the 
importance  of  enlivened  form  in 
art  by  using  the  analogy  of  court- 
ship. "When  a body  is  courting  a 
girl,  it  is  not  really  important 
what  he  says,  but  how  he  says  it — 
how  he  embodies  his  feelings. 
Through  the  form,  or  let  us  say 
manners,  you  can  ' read  his  feel- 
ings — if  the  cupid  with  bound 
eyes  doesn’t  take  over  completely. 
(Mamma,  in  this  case,  is  the  best 
reader.)” 

In  nnswer  to  the  second  question, 
“What  Is  tlie  function  of  tho 
artist!”  Mr.  Galantic  paused  and 
then  replied,  “To  be  honest,  and 
if  lie  is  honest  to  himself,  the  so- 
ciety will  Jove  to  recognize  Itself 
in  him.  He  is  not  supposed  to 
either  teach  or  preaeli  purposely;  if 
he  does,  nrt  is  not  self-sufficient 
but  a tool  for  an  outside  purpose. 
If  lie  does  not  create  for  himself, 
but  for  the  market,  lie  is  not  be- 
ing honest. 

Mr.  Galantic  also  described  how 
the  artist  works.  He  looks  ot  his 
environment  and  sees  a little  more 
than  the  rest  of  us.  Next  he  selects 
or  abstracts  from  what  he  sees, 
and  then,  utilizing  the  techniques 
of  art,  he  creates  a composition. 
For  instance,  the  sculptor  sel- 
ects a piece  of  stone,  and  then, 
as  Mr.  Galantic  said,  he  creates 
a form.  “He  breathes  life  into 
stone  as  the  Almighty  breathed 
it  into  earth  to  create  life  — man. 


Racial  problems  both  in  the 
North  and  the  South  will  be  treat- 
ed. Pamphlets  and  books  will  be 
sent  to  high  schools  in  order  to 
inform  them  of  the  current  situ- 
ation and  to  interest  them  in  its 
remedy. 


Both  create  in  their  c 


i image." 


Just  as  there  are  levels  of  mu- 
sic, Mr.  Galnntic  explained,  there 
are  levels  of  art.  When  you  hear 
some  Dixieland  Jazz,  you  want  to 
tap  your  feet  and  drum  your  fin- 
gers on  the  table.  Thus,  in  some 
jazz  music,  there  is  an  appeal  to 
the  senses  rather  than  to  the 
mind.  Other  types  of  music,  such 
as  the  rigorous  music  of  Bach, 
appeals  more  to  the  mind  and  the 
listener’s  spirit  is  flattered  more 
than  his  feet. 

There  are  also  levels  of  art: 
bright  colors,  splashed  on  n enn- 
uis, appeal  to  the  senses,  but  a 
great  painting  appeals  more  to  the 
mind,  something  like  pretty  girls 
who  like  to  dress  In  bright  colors, 
on  one  side,  and  boys  in  formal 
black  and  white  on  the  other.  Tills 
does  not  mean  that  boys  are  more 
guided  by  senses  and  girls  by  the 
rigorous  spirit  in  appreciating 
each  other. 

Mr.  Galantic  also  said  that  art 
neither  meets  nor  contradicts  na- 
ture, but  parallels  it.  This  relates 
particularly  to  some  modern 
paintings  in  which  several  images 
may  be  imposed  on  one  another. 
Each  image  itself  is  natural,  al- 
though the  total  effect  may  seem 
"unnatural."  Thus,  art  does  not 
contradict  nature.  It  is  simply 
ARTificial. 

Art  is  largely  cultivated  taste, 
as  is  music  and  literature,  appeal- 
ing to  different  levels  of  appre- 
ciation. Mr.  Galantic  said  that  we 
may  appreciate  (as  well  as  live) 
more  by  experiencing  more  of  it, 
and  also  by  educating  ourselves: 
that  is,  by  learning  more  about 
art,  and  also  about  ourselves  and 
life  if  we  wish  to  communicate. 
As  some  concentrated  food  is 
pleasing  and  nourishing  to  grown 
ups,  but  it  can  be  fatal  to  the  too 
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ciety,  has  worked  in  developing 
the  C.  B.  A.  since  its  proposal  three 
years  ago. 

Most  of  the  students  seemed 
enthusiastic  about  the  method  and 
Sr.  Mary  John,  S.N.D.,  proctor  of 
the  Emmanuel  Section  of  the 
I.C.S. . encouragingly  added,  "It 
generates  interest  which  leads  to 
enthusiasm." 

After  the  lecture,  Dr.  Eddy  an- 
swered additional  questions  and 
explained  his  display. 
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Carmelite  Priest  Describes 
Conditions  in  Chilean  Mission 


by  Leslie  Cnyer 

Poverty,  in  the  average  com- 
placent American's  mind,  is  al- 
most a thing  of  the  past.  Yet  in 
Chile,  ns  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  world,  poverty  is  the  only 
known  reality. 

In  spite  of  their  extreme  poverty 
and  low  standard  of  living,  the 
Chileans  remain  friendly,  courte- 
ous, and  hospitable.  Perhaps  it  is 
these  qualities  which  endear  them 
to  Father  Herbert  Jones  O.  Carrn.. 
a brother  of  an  Emmanuel  gradu- 
ate, Carol  Jones  '61. 

Father  Jones,  better  known  to 
his  parishioners  as  “Padre  San- 
tiago," is  one  of  a group  of  301) 
Carmelite  priests  who  minister  to 
the  spiritual  and  material  needs  of 
n congregation  of  almost  125, 000 
members. 

"Padre  Santiago's”  plight  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
resident  students  at  Emmanuel 
through  the  efforts  of  Patricia 
Sullivan  '63.  The  proposed  plan  of 
“adopting"  the  mission  by  monthly 
contributions  has  the  two-fold  pur- 
pose of  spreading  the  faith  and 
of  fighting  Communism.  Although 
there  is  no  established  organiza- 
tion, the  opportunity  for  individ- 
uals with  a personal  interest  in 
helping  people  is  incorporated  into 
a practical  plan  for  Catholic  Ac- 
tion on  the  Emmanuel  campus. 

Most  of  the  people  In  the  par- 
ish of  San  Miguel,  Chile,  are  des- 
perately poor.  A single  electric 
light  brightens  up  the  dismal,  one- 
roomed  shacks  in  which  they  live. 
The  walls  of  the  huts  are  made 


ot  almost  anything  — mud.  boards, 
cardboard  or'  corrugated  sticks 
and  a sheet  of  discarded  corru- 
gated metal  forms  the  roof. 

Plumbing  is  still  undreamed  of 
and  the  family  meals  are  pre- 
pared either  inside  or  outdoors, 
depending  upon  the  weather,  on 
something  which  resembles  our 
charcoal  picnic  grills.  On  each 
street  corner  stands  the  sole  water 
faucet  which  serves  the  many  fam- 
ilies in  the  immediate  area. 

Through  the  combined  efforts 
of  many  people,  the  parish  now 
contains  a new  church,  a parish 
hall,  used  for  anything  from  cate- 
chism classes  to  socials;  a gram- 
mar school;  a dispensary  of  Cath- 
olic Relief  Service  which  feeds 
and  clothes  almost  5000  families  a 
month  and  a parish  Credit  Union 
which  assists  the  people  in  devel- 
oping habits  of  thrift  and  provides 
a source  of  cheap,  short  term 
emergency  loans. 

The  mission  chapel  is  at  pres- 
ent being  rented  to  various  organ- 
izations to  aid  in  the  settlement 

of  a §10,000  debt. 

Communism  is  a constant  threat 
to  "Padre  Santiago."  Through 
calumnious  articles  printed  in  the 
bi-weekly  Review,  the  Communists 
seek  to  undermine  the  people’s 
faith.  For  example,  in  a recent 
publication  of  the  Communist  Look 
a completely  false  report  appeared 
accusing  one  of  the  priests  of 
severely  beating  a poor  peasant  for 
insisting  that  his  small  daughter 
be  confirmed. 


Philosopher  Presents  Ideas 
At  Post-Lecture  Discussion 

by  June  Kelley 


Many  of  us  have  read  the  works  of  such  great  contemporary 
literary  figures  as  T.S.  Eliot,  Albert  Camus,  and  Gabriel  Marcel, 
and  marvelled  at  the  creative  genius  and  philosophy  manifested  in 
their  works. 

How  many  of  us,  however,  have  ever  had  or  will  ever  have  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  these  works  with  their  primary  sources, 
the  authors  themselves? 

Barbara  Bums  '62  had  just  such  an  opportunity. 


Entering  the  William  James’ 
Rooms  at  Grayce  Hall  in  Harvard 
yard,  Monday,  December  11,  she 
was  greeted  by  Gabriel  Marcel. 

"It  all  began,"  she  explained, 
"Wednesday,  December  6.  Mr.  Mar- 
cel, as  you  know,  was  the  William 
James  Lecturer  for  the  year  at 
Harvard.  He  delivered  a series  of 
lectures  concerning  the  existential 
foundation  of  human  dignity,  pre- 
senting his  own  philosophy  every 
Wednesday  at  4:30.  I had  attended 
most  of  his  lectures,  and  had  be- 
come so  interested  that  I thought 
there  was  no  better  chance  really 
to  know  the  man  and  his  philoso- 
phy, than  to  discuss  his  own  works 
with  him. 

"After  the  lecture  on  December 
,6,  I approached  Mr.  Marcel  and 
simply  told  him  that  I should  like 
to  discuss  his  works  with  him. 
Thinking  it  a matter  of  course  for 
students  to  speak  to  him  in  this 
manner,  he  immediately  drew  out 
a black  notebook,  thumbed  through 
it,  and  asked,  'Could  you  come 


Monday  at  11:30?'  I,  of  course,  re- 
plied that  it  would  be  fine." 

Barbara  then  described  her  visit 
with  the  great  French  philosopher, 
who  is  the  author  of  such  works 
as  The  Mystery  of  Being,  Man  A- 
gainst  Mass  Society,  and  the  plays, 
A Man  of  God  and  The  Funeral 
Pyre. 

"When  I asked  a question  in 
English,  he  would  begin  his 
answer  in  English  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  spenk  in  French.  Then 
when  I spoke  in  French,  he  would 
do  the  opposite.  We  discussed  his 
plays  and  how  they  embodied  his 
philosophy.  He  seemed  to  enjoy 
exposing  his  thoughts  to  me.” 

The  73-yenr-old  writer  Is  g>rl- 
ninrily  Jin  existentialist  and  ex- 
plained Hint  lie  was  the  first  to 
use  the  word  “existentialism.'’  He 
is  concerned  with  the  Importance 
and  dignity  of  the  individual  and 
liis  relationship  with  other  indi- 
viduals. 

Because  he  is  so  interested  in 
the  fraternity  of  the  individual,  he 


President  Desires  Federal  Approval; 
Congress  Weighs  Aid  to  Education 


by  Rosemary  Bunn 

Federal  aid  to  education  will  again  be  the  subject  of  debate  ot 
die  87th  Congress.  Several  proposals  for  federal  aid  and  support 
for  education  were  defeated  during  the  first  session  and  the  issue 
is  now  scheduled  for  representation. 

The  Bills  to  be  presented  include  most  of  the  provisions  of 
nrevious  ones.  Certain  priorities  are  being  stressed,  however:  aid 
. higher  education,  an  attempt  to  raise  teaching  standards,  and 


...i  attack  on  adult  illiteracy. 
President  Kennedy  in 


grants  for  educational  purposes  I 


i-resmeiii  ixuuucu*  iu  mo  o - 

sage  to  Congress  has  emphasized  be  determined  by  the  states.' 


the  fact  that  "no  task  is 
portant  than  expanding  and  im- 
proving the  educational  opportun- 
ities of  our  people." 

The  idea  of  government  aid  to 
education  has  gained  wide  support. 
For  example  President  Eisenhow- 
er's Commission  on  National  Goals 
has  said  that  "the  federal  role 
must  be  expanded.  The  federal  gov- 


The  National  Educational  Assoc- 
iation, the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  Student  Association 
have  agreed  that  the  problems  of 
education,  namely  increased  en- 
rollment, inadequate  facilities  and 
the  like,  cannot  be  met  success- 
fully on  the  local  level.  For  this 
reason,  these  groups  have  sup- 


Alumna  Stresses  Opportunity 
For  Work  with  Deaf  Children 


by  Nancy  Mahoney 

Thinking  about  job  opportuni- 
ties? Interested  in  teaching?  Per- 
haps working  with  the  hard  of 
hearing  child  supplies  your  vo- 
cation. 

On  Feb.  7,  (Mrs.)  Jane  Stapleton, 
a social  worker  from  the  Boston 
Guild  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing, 
and  Miss  Dorothy  O’Halloran,  an 
Emmanuel  graduate  now  working 
as  a speech  therapist  at  the  Bos- 
ton Guild,  presented  two  films  and 
a demonstration  explaining  this 
area  of  education. 

The  films  showed  the  need  for 
well-trained  teachers  for  the  deaf. 
Miss  Tina  Thompson,  a 10-ycur- 
old  (leaf  student,  aided  Miss  O’Hnl- 
lorwit  in  a sample  session.  The 
importance  of  the  therapist’s  en- 
joying her  work  was  stressed  since 
tile  child  must  have  confidence 
before  ventnring  into  a new  world 
of  sound. 


There  are  many  grants  available 
for  those  interested  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  deaf.  The  87th  Con- 
gress has  passed  a bill  for  a new 
two-year  program  for  scholarships 
and  direct  assistance  to  colleges 
and  universities  specializing  in  the 
training  of  teachers  to  work  with 
deaf  children.  To  those  participat- 
ing in  this  program,  tuition,  fees, 
and  a stipend  of  §2,000  are  avail- 
able on  the  graduate  level.  The 
purpose  of  this  federal  aid  is  to 
increase  the  150-200  teachers  now 
trained  each  year  to  a necessary 
500. 

Individual  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  the  deaf  also 
offer  assistance  to  qualified  ap- 
plicants. Further  information  con- 
cerning teacher  training  centers 
and  financial  assistance  can  be 
obtained  from  Miss  Rose  Mullin  in 
the  Emmanuel  Placement  Bureau. 


Besides  therapists  and  social 
workers,  need  for  audiologists, 
who  do  testing,  and  for  teachers 
is  acute.  The  teacher  works  on 
language  development  and  sense 
training  while  the  therapist  is 
interested  in  correct  speech  and 
various  speech  defects.  Aside  from 
working  with  the  children,  teach- 
ers concentrate  on  counseling 
iparents  for  further  home  progress. 

Entrance  into  this  field  requires 
three  semesters  of  graduate  work. 
Courses  involve  lip  reading,  phon- 
etics, language  development,  read- 
ing, testing  and  special  education. 


Is  violently  opposed  to  segregation. 
He  was  shocked  at  the  discrimina- 
tion he  observed  in  this  country  in 
the  North  and  in  university  circles. 

Barbara  explained  that  they  also 
discussed  such  contemporary 
French  writers  as  Camus,  Sartre, 
Gide,  and  Bernanos.  She  men- 
tioned particularly  Marcel’s  judg- 
ment that  Diary  of  a Country  Priest 
by  George  Bernanos  is  one  of  the 
great  masterpieces  of  French  liter- 
ture. 

Brushing  aside  the  suggestion 
that  she  should  be  fascinated  by 
the  presence  of  such  a great  phil- 
osopher and  artist,  Barbara  ex- 
plained that  the  tone  of  the  en- 
tile discussion  was  on  a student- 
professor  relationship. 

Barbara,  herself,  has  many 
claims  to  merit.  A French  major 
and  Russian  minor,  she  received 
honorable  mention  from  Woodrow 
Wilson  National  Fellowship  Foun- 
dation. 

She  was  recently  chosen  by  the 
Foundation  to  be  interviewed  by 
four  people,  including  a profes- 
sor from  Mlddlebury,  at  M.I.T. 
The  professor  from  Middlebury  in- 
terviewed her  in  French  and  ques- 
tioned her  on  French  literature. 


DIALOGUE  AND  THEOLOGY 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
Spirit  and  the  inquiring  human  in- 
tellect. Witness  the  burgeoning  of 
scriptural  studies  in  both  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  quarters,  the  at- 
tention given  to  a more  precise 
elaboration  of  ecclesiology  and 
sacramental  theology,  the  renewed 
interest  in  liturgical  matters  with 
stress  upon  such  concepts  as  the 
"role  of  the  layman"  and  the 
"priesthood  of  the  laity,”  etc.  Even 
now  the  theologians  of  the  coming 
Faith  and  Order  Conference  are 
studying  such  topics  as:  Christ 
and  the  Church,  Worship,  Tradi- 
tions, and  the  Traditions,  and  In- 
stitutionalism. What  a valuable 
instrument  for  the  clear  ar- 
ticulation of  the  mysteries  of 
Christ’s  Church,  the  dialogue,  in 
the  hands  of  sincere  and  scholarly 

One  final  word  of  caution,  lest 
in  the  event  of  no  immediate  ad- 
vantage from  ecumenical  encount- 
ers, nothing  seems  to  have  been 
gained.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  the 
counsel  of  an  early  ecumenicist, 
Cardinal  Mercier,  who  spoke  of  the 
dialogue  as  "above  all  a work  of 
rapprochment  that  consists  In 
ground-clearing,  in  reducing  fric- 
tion to  a minimum,  in  relieving 
both  sides  of  their  prejudices,  and 
in  reestablishing  historic  truth. 
Our  job  Is  to  get  rid  of  obstacles 
to  reunion.  The  union  as  such  will 
be  wrought  by  grace  at  the  hour 
Divine  Providence  shall  see  fit  to 
choose." 

Meetings  may  seem  to  bog  down 
in  a morass  of  doctrinal  deadlock. 
Yet,  we  must  have  faith,  perhaps 
even  an  irrational  or  supra-ration- 
al  faith,  that  despite  the  seeming 
contradictions  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
in  ways  unknown  to  humankind 
effect  a union  of  Christendom,  and 
return  the  Bride  of  Christ  to  Him 
whole  and  unblemished  once  again. 


Strong  and  vocal  opposition  has 
arisen,  however,  botli  to  the  idea 
of  aid  to  education  and  to  the  pre- 
sent bills.  "Federal  aid  means  fed- 
eral control,”  cry  many  who  fear 
that  the  traditional  American  i- 
deals  of  individualism  are  being 
challenged  by  the  whole  concept  of 
aid.  The  supporters  of  states’  rights 
generally  oppose  the  bills  on  sinil. 
Lar  grounds.  There  is  a strong 
Catholic  sentiment  against  the  bills 
for  they  fail  to  provide  any  aid 
to  the  private  or  church-  supported 
school  on  the  primary  or  secondary 
level. 

In  the  forthcoming  weeks  these 
issues  will  be  raised  on  the  floor 
of  Congress  as  House  Bill  7215 
comes  up  for  a vote.  This  bill, 
which  will  offer  colleges  §12.9  bil- 
lion for  building  repair  and  con- 
struction (excluding  dormitories 
which  are  covered  by  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1961),  is  seen  as  having 
a good  chance  to  become  law. 
The  other  sections  of  the  program, 
however,  are  expected  to  meet 
with  greater  opposition  and  their 
passage  is  not  viewed  hopefully. 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 

(Continued  From  Page  2) 
that  every  action  take  place  in  the 
public  eye." 

Jane-  on  the  other  hand,  believes 
that  it  is  necessary  that  elected 
representatives  be  observed  per- 
forming their  roles.  "How  can  their 
classmates  know  the  quality  of 
the  accomplishment  and  the  type 
of  representing  done  by  these  el- 
ected representatives  unless  they 
see  them  in  action? 

"Representation,”  says  Jane,  "is 
the  key  word  in  my  strong  feeling 
and  argument  for  the  opening  of 
informal  meetings.  Sincere,  hone  I, 
faithful,  and  responsible  repre- 
sentation can  be  achieved  fully 
and  completely  only  if  this  repre- 
sentation be  observed.  Even  if  ob- 
served only  by  one  person,  that  is 
enough  because  the  word  spreads. 
Class  members  will  have  more  rea- 
son for  approaching  their  repre- 
sentatives because  they  will  know 
exactly  what  the  representatives 
are  doing.  The  school  enrollment 
has  not  increased  so  much  that 
there  still  cannot  be  personal  con- 
tact between  representatives  and 
those  they  are  representing.” 

Another  argument  presented  is 
that  there  are  certain  subjects 
whicli  come  up  in  student  council 
that  should  not  be  brought  up  to 
the  entire  student  body  at  largo. 
Jane  feels  that  this  idea  makes 
the  student  government  seem  like 
a secret  organization  and  that 
open  meetings  "will  abolish  the 
conception  of  a 'secretive  student 
council'  that  is  held  by  many  of 
the  student  body." 

Terry,  however,  points  out,  "If 
informal  meetings  were  open,  there 
would  be  no  privacy.  There  are 
some  things  that  cannot  be  brought 
up  in  that  they  might  be  misinter- 
preted or  cause  undue  and  unnec- 
essary disturbance  on  campus  due 
to  knowledge  of  only  a part  of  the 
facts.  Executive  councils  would 
have  to  ibe  called  for  such  matters 
and  every  time  there  is  a closed 
executive  meeting,  it  defeats  the 
whole  purpose  of  opening  these 
informal  meetings.  People  would 
still  gripe  about  the  secrecy  of 
student  government." 

Whether  the  informal  meetings 
will  be  opened  or  closed  will  he 
decided  at  the  next  formal  meet- 
ing on  March  15.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  weekly  informal  meetings  are 
open  on  a trial  basis  for  students 
to  observe  the  workings  of  the 
student  government  and  decide  for 
themselves  whether  or  not  the 
meetings  should  be  open  - a de- 
cision they  can  express  to  their 
representative  or  if  they  wish,  in 
a letter  to  Focus. 
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Seniors  Study  Sociological,  Medical 
Problems  Concerning  Tuberculosis 


i,}  sheila  Burke 

Today  in  the  midst  of  the  mod- 
enl  whirlpool  of  medical  advance- 
ment, the  public  eye  is  still  fo- 
cused on  a long-term  killer  — 
[uberculosis!  TB  — (the  very  men- 
tion of  this  word  results  in  vis- 
ions of  thin  emaciated  people, 
strained  with  coughing  aud  wan 
with  exhaustion.  Yet,  in  reality, 
n0w  many  people  are  truly  cogniz- 
ant of  what  tuberculosis  is  and 
more  important,  how  it  can  be 
combatted? 

The  campus  of  our  college  pro- 
files two  informative  sources  con- 
cerning the  history,  progression, 
and  future  of  all  those  who  sill- 
ier from  tills  disease.  Seniors,  Mary 
jliitlcr  and  Louise  Murphy,  mcin- 
liers  of  Father  Sypck’s  sociology 
class,  Science,  Hcnlth,  and  Wel- 
fare, have  studied  the  disense  ns 
it  affects  personalities,  families, 
and  communities. 

Mary  is  completing  her  term 
paper  in  cooperation  with  the  Nor- 
1,, lk  County  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association  Inc.  by  exam- 
ining tuberculosis  as  a disease. 
Louise  is  studying  the  illness  as 
u social  and  emotional  problem. 


"Perhaps  the  most  common 
error,"  says  Mary,  “lies  in  the 
fact  that  many  people  hold  the 
opinion  that  tuberculosis  attacks 
only  the  lungs  of  its  victims." 
-Although  the  main  objective  of  the 
tubercle  germ  is  usually  the  lungs, 
almost  any  part  of  the  body  may 
become  tuberculous. 

Among  the  most  susceptible 
parts  of  the  body  are  the  bones, 
joints,  aud  functional  systems. 
Whenever  tuberculosis  occurs,  or 
even  the  small  apparently  insig- 
nificant symptoms  reveal  them- 
selves. it  is  necessary  to  find  the 
germ  and  begin  treatment  prompt- 
ly. The  loss  of  time  in  matters  of 
nealth  too  often  proves  disaster- 

Uefore  anti-TiB  drugs  were  dis- 
covered in  the  1940’s,  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  usually  con- 
sisted in  rest,  good  diet,  and  plenty 
oi  fresh  air.  These  new  medicines, 
however,  aid  in  the  reduction  of 
the  spread  of  the  disease  and  pro- 
vide numerous  benefits  to  the  TB 
sufferer. 

Nearly  any  form  of  tuberculosis 
can  be  avoided  by  n protection  of 
the  body  from  the  invasion  by  TB 
germs.  When  adequate  health  men- 


Administrators  Contemplate 
American  Students  Overseas 


sures  are  taken  through  regular 
chest  checkups  and  liiiiEntenaiice 
of  healthy  living  conditions,  peo- 
ple serve  not  only  themselves,  lint 
their  communities. 

A most  effective  means  of  esti- 
mating the  progress  in  the  study 
oi  TB  is  illustrated  through  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice. Although  there  are  still  great 
numbers  of  tubercular  victims,  the 
fatality  rate  of  the  disease  has  de- 
creased immensely.  By  proposing 
a goal  to  be  attained,  efforts  to 
combat  TB  have  been  emphasized 
tremendously.  As  a nation,  we  have 
one  objective  in  the  battle  against 
tubercular  infection  — to  decrease 
the  active  case  rate  appreciably  in 
the  future. 

“The  ordinary  person  hardly  con- 
siders himself  a probable  victim 
of  TB,"  Louise  commented,  "but 
tuberculosis  does  not  play  favor- 
ites — it  can  strike  anyone  at 
anytime.  Probably  you’ll  never 
catch  TB,  but  if  you  remember  only 
one  thing  to  prevent  this  disease,  it 
is  this:  a physical  checkup  in- 
cluding TB  tests  once  a year,  not 
tor  TB  alone  but  for  your  health 
in  general,  is  far  from  time  con- 
suming. The  doctor  can  often  pre- 
vent sickness  or  find  it  before  it 
gets  a head  start." 


Junior  Wings  Spainward 
For  Christmas  Holidays 


by  Peggy  Allen 

Care  to  escape  colder  climes? 
Want  to  put  away  academic  wor- 
ries for  a blissful  17  days  in  a 
foreign  country?  If  so,  I heartily 
recommend  a trip  to  Spain's  Can- 
ary Islands. 

Snow  was  the  forecast  when  I 
left  the  icy  weather  of  New  Eng- 
land oil  Dec.  1G.  Twenty-four  hours 
later,  tropical  flowers  greeted  my 
arrival  in  Santa  Cruz,  capital  of 
the  island  of  Tenerife. 


by  Patricia  Flynn 

Taking  a few  days  leave  from 
tln>  many  duties  allocated  them 
as  deans  and  turning  their  sights 
to  the  international  scene,  Sr. 
Marie  of  the  Trinity  and  Sr.  Helen 
Margaret  attended  the  48th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  held  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  on  January  9-11.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
discuss  the  "International  Dimen- 
sions of  the  Undergraduate  Col- 
lege." 

The  focus  of  the  conference  was 
placed  on  the  image  of  the  Ameri- 
can student  overseas  as  well  as  on 
the  image  of  him  as  seen  by  the 
European  studying  in  this  country. 
In  a report  given  on  his  European 
tour,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Association,  Theodore  A.  Distler, 
expounded  on  the  educational 
Uieories  of  both  nations.  The  same 
problem  that  we  have  been  grap- 


pling with  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  - the  problem  of  mass  edu- 
cation in  a free  society  - is  today 
being  faced  by  the  Europeans.  For 
many  centuries  they  have  felt  that 
education  was  only  for  the  elite 
but  they  are  now  beginning  to  rea- 
lize. they  more  recently  than  we, 
that  it  is  intended  for  everyone 
who  is  competent  and  that  "popu- 
lar education  is  actually  the  very 
gateway  to  opportunity.” 

Also  in  tliis  report  Mr.  Distler 
discussed  both  the  problem  of  the 
exceptional  student  and  of  the  ef- 
fect of  a college  education  on  the 
students'  attitudes  and  values.  In 
concluding  his  report,  he  stated 
the  goal  set  down  by  the  Associa- 
tion, and  long  ago  by  Thomas  Jeff- 
erson, of  providing  "an  education 
adapted  to  the  years,  to  the  capa- 
city, and  the  condition  of  every 
one,  and  directed  to  their  freedom 
and  happiness." 


Placement  Bureau  Suggests 
Seeking  Summer  Work  Early 


by  Anne  Miller 

Do  you  want  a happy,  heedless 
summer  of  loafing  and  lazing  in 
ithe  sun,  completely  unencumbered 
by  worries  of  work?  If  so,  just 
delay  applying  for  a job  until  late 
in  the  spring.  The  Placement  Bu- 
reau would  like  to  remind  you 
procrastinating  birds  that  there 
aren’t  so  many  worms  that  you 
can  afford  to  take  your  time  in 
searching  for  them. 

You  should,  of  course,  try  to 
find  a job  first  of  all  in  your  ma- 
jor or  vocational  field.  Science 
majors  should  inquire  at  hospitals, 
laboratories,  and  doctors  offices  in 
the  area.  If  you  want  teaching  or 
social  work  experience,  get  a job 
ns  a camp  counselor  or  playground 
supervisor. 

There  are  many  camp  positions 
available,  but  few  apply  for  them. 


you  belong  in  ADI^ER  S 


Adler,  the  world  famous  maker  of 
“SC"  wool  anklet,  also  produces  the 
finest  worsted  wool  knee-high  available. 

In  22  fashionable  colors,  this  stylish 
wool  and  stretch  nylon  hose  is  also 
unconditionally  guaranteed 
against  shrinkage. 

§2.00  per  pair  and  featured  a 


Interested  candidates  should 
a representative  from  the  Plym- 
outh Bay  Girl  Scout  Council  Mon- 
day, Feb.  26.  from  3:00  to  4:30 
in  the  Placement  Bureau. 

Sociology  majors  In  the  sopho- 
more and  junior  years  may  also 
apply  (before  March  1)  for  n po- 
sition with  the  Social  Work 
careers  Program.  They  will  have 
the  chance  to  study  and  partici- 
pate with  professionals  in  case 
and  group  work  for  six  to  ten 
weeks  during  the  summer.  Fur- 
ther details  and  application  blanks 
arc  available  in  the  Placement 
Bureau. 

Even  if  you  can’t  find  work 
in  your  major  field,  remember  that 
any  work  is  experience.  Canvass 
the  temporary  help  services  (listed 
under  that  heading  in  the  telephone 
book).  Register  at  the  Division 
of  Employment  Seourity.  Take  the 
Civil  Service  Exams,  badger  the 
Placement  Bureau:  they  have  the 
Hotel  Iledbook,  the  Employer’s 
Directory,  and  the  Camp  Directory, 
all  of  which  list  pertinent  infor- 
mation about  employers,  positions, 
and  the  availability  of  work.  There 
are  also  many  harried  parents  who 
take  girls  on  their  vacations  to 
care  for  the  children  and  do  light 
housework.  These  girls  receive 
room,  board,  salary,  and  a vaca- 
tion. 

Now.  a few  general  hints.  If  you 
really  want  a job,  shotgun  the 
area;  apply  everywhere  and  set 
friends  and  relations  to  ferreting 
out  prospective  jobs  and  employ- 
ers. Keep  reminding  employers  and 
■the  Placement  Bureau  of  your  ex- 
istence: a job  may  often  depend 
on  your  being  in  the  right  place 
nt  the  right  time.  Common  courtesy 
demunds  that  you  withdraw  other 
applications  and  notify  the  Place- 
ment Bureau  when  you’ve  decided 
to  accept  a position. 
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Because  I went  with  a painting 
group,  I was  able  to  see  many 
sights  off  the  beaten  track.  In 
Tenerife  we  rented  cars  and  drove 
up  to  the  snow-capped  Pico  de 
Teide,  which  towers  about  13.000 
feet  above  the  island.  After  pass- 
ing the  timber  line,  we  could  see 
only  dead  lava  formations  for 
miles  making  a perfect  spot  for 
a science  fiction  movie.  The  spiral- 
ing expanse  from  Teide  to  sen 
level  offered  a breathtaking  view. 

Climbing  np  we  saw  neres  of 
hiiiiaiin  plantations  ami  orange 
groves.  Bougainville  a cascading 
over  white  washed  walls,  gerani- 
ums and  poinseitias  growing  wild 
along  tlie  roadside  are  among  the 
common  sights  on  this  island. 

On  the  northern  shore  of  Ten- 
erife lies  Puerto  de  la  Cruz,  a 
small  fishing  port,  where  we  rode 
camels  along  the  water  front.  This 
port  still  retains  its  native  charm 
despite  its  increasing  popularity 
as  a resort. 

We  next  visited  Las  Palmos 
capital  of  the  Grand  Canary  Is- 
lands. On  Christmas  Day,  we  went 
to  Maspnlomas,  an  extensive  bench 
surrounded  by  Sahara-like  sand 
dunes  and  purple  - coated  moun- 
tains. Christmas  seemed  to  be  botli 
a religious  and  festive  occasion. 
It  wasn't  until  Dec.  24  that  dec- 
orations were  unveiled.  And  for 
those  who  wondered,  they  do  have 
Christmas  trees. 

Midnight  Mass,  three  hours  long, 
was  offered  in  an  ancient  cathe- 
dral. After  Mass,  the  people  were 
parading  in  the  narrow  streets  all 
night,  wearing  colorful  masks  as 


After  five  days  in  Las  Palmos, 
we  left  for  Madrid,  the  cosmopol- 
itan capital  of  Spnin.  Our  five 
days  there  were  spent  In  shop- 
ping, visiting  the  ancient  section 
and  tlie  museum,  where  I saw  an 
exhibit  of  El  Greco’s  paintings. 

On  a day  tour  to  Toledo,  we  vis- 
ited El  Greco’s  home  and  an  ancient 
cathedral.  Toledo  is  tlie  old  cap- 
ital of  Spain  where  the  monu- 
ments and  shrines  remind  one  of 
tlu  glorious  past  of  Spain. 

Now  Year’s  Eve  was  spent  in 
Brussels.  We  attended  an  African 
Ballet  and  sat  as  inconspicuously 
as  possible  in  our  travelling 
clothes  while  the  audience  en- 
tered in  full  formal  attire. 

January  1 found  us  hack  in  this 
country.  Tropical  flowers  did  not 
greet  us  at  Idlewiid,  only  a snow- 
bank and  cold  wind. 


2 — 5x7  color  eandids  in 
plastic  frames;  $5.00  complete 
105  Newbury  Street 
Boston  1G,  Mass. 
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Boston  Beat 

Talk  of  the  Town 


by  Barbara  Wilson 
PLAYS 

Twelfth  Sight  — B.  U.  Theater, 
Feb.  22-24.  Presented  by  the  Uni- 
versity's Theater  Division. 

Isle  of  Children— Wilbur.  Feb. 
26.  Starring  child  actress  Patty 
Duke  in  a pre-Broadway  tryout. 

I Can  Get  It  For  You  Whole- 
sale — Colonial.  Feb.  26-March  10. 
New  musical  directed  by  Arthur 
Laurents  and  featuring  Harold 
Lang  and  Lillian  Roth.  Produced 
Dy  David  Merrick.  Pre-Broadway 
tryout. 

Carnival  — Colonial.  March  12 
tor  an  indefinite  run.  Road  pro- 
duction of  the  Broadway  musical 
adapted  from  the  film,  Lili. 

A Thousand  (Towns  — Wilbur, 
March  15.  Pre-Broadway  tryout. 

LECTURES 

Barbara  Ward,  economist,  will 
speak  at  Regis  College  on  March 
2i.  Her  topic  will  be  Unity  of  the 
Free  World. 

Feb.  24,  at  2 p.m.  at  the  M.F.A., 
Airs.  Nancy  Hartford  will  speak 
on  English  Backgrounds  of  Ameri- 
can lsih  Century  Furniture. 

Other  lectures  at  the  M.F.A.  are 
Sculpture  of  India  given  by  Dor- 
othy Adlow,  Feb.  25  at  3 p.m.  and 
Mrs.  Elinor  Brown's  lecture  Ex- 
pressionism In  Painting,  Feb.  27 
at  8 p.m. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Now  through  Feb.  25,  the  M.F.A. 
will  exhibit,  in  the  Recent  Acces- 
sions Gallery,  new  acquisitions  in 
me  fields  of  Egyptian.  Western 
Asiatic  and  Classical  Art. 

An  exhibition  entitled  The  Civil 
War:  The  Artists’  Record  will  be 
on  view  at  the  M.F.A.  through 
March  4. 

TELEVISION  HIGHLIGHTS 
Interviews  - Discussions: 

Reader's  Choice  — Jim  Britt  in- 
terviews Mr.  Ralph  De-  Tolendo 
of  World  Magazine.  Feb.  27.  6:05 
p.m.  Channel  5. 

Thinking  Out  Loud  — Explora- 
tion of  leading  citizens’  opinions 
on  important  issues.  Feb.  26,  10- 
11  p.m.,  Channel  4. 

Drama: 

Stage  Fire  Players  — The  stu- 
dents of  the  Drama  and  Communi- 


cations Departments  of  B.U.  per- 
form in  an  original  drama  by  a 
New  England  playwright.  Feb.  23, 
6:05  p.m.,  Channel  5. 

Richard  II  — Feb.  25,  6 a.m. 
Channel  5. 

Informational  - Documentary: 

Expedition:  Boston  — Host-nar- 
rator Victor  Best  explores  another 
of  Boston's  positive  aspects.  Feb. 
27,  10:30  p.m.  Channel  7. 

Perspective  on  Greatness  — His- 
torical-biographical monthly  series 
paying  tribute  to  great  personali- 
ties of  our  times.  This  month, 
The  World  I See  — Story  of  Helen 
Keller,  stresses  her  participation 
In  all  vital  phases  of  America’s 
growth  from  1S66-19G2.  Feb.  21, 

9 p.m.  Channel  7. 

The  Twentieth  Century  presents 
part  one  of  The  Age  Anxiety.  Feb. 
25.  6 p.m.,  Channel  5. 

White  Paper  Special  — Explora- 
tion of  Red  China  today.  Feb.  25, 

10  p.m.,  Channel  4. 

Special  Programs: 

Winter  Carnival  at  Sun  Valley 
—Integrates  major  sporting  event, 
first  Sun  Valley  professional  ski 
race,  with  an  entertainment  variety 
program  from  the  Idaho  resort. 
Guests  include  Louis  Armstrong. 
Gordon  and  Sheila  MacRae,  Jack 
Carter,  Roberta  Peters.  Dick  But- 
ton and  the  world's  five  top  skiers. 
Feb.  23,  10  p.m.,  Channel  7. 

Golden  Showcase  — Maxwell 
Anderson's  play  Saturday’s  Chil- 
dren. Feb.  25,  10  p.m.,  Channel  5. 

Youth  on  Parade — Talented  peo- 
( pie  from  all  over  New  England 
entertain  in  a wide  range  of  mu- 
sical settings.  Feb.  2S,  6:05  p.m.. 
-Channel  5. 

World  of  Arthur  Fiedler  — Mu- 
sical selections:  Wedding  March 
from  "Le  Coq  d’Or"  by  Rimsky- 
ICorsakoff;  Overture  to  "Mignon" 
by  Thomas:  "Clair  de  Lune”  by 
Debussy;  “Serenata"  by  Anderson 
and  "Hey,  Look  Me  Over”  from 
Wildcat,  by  Coleman.  Feb.  21,  10 
p.m.,  Channel  4. 

XBC  Opera— "The  Love  of  Three 
Kings"  — New  production  in  Eng- 
lish. of  Montemezzi's  opera,  star- 
ring Phyllis  Curtin  and  George 
Tozzi.  Feb.  25,  3 p.m.  Channel  4. 


Performers  Demonstrate 
Techniques  of  Modern  Dance 


Murray  Louis  and  Gladys  Bailin 
of  the  Nikolais  Company  of  the 
Henry  St.  Playhouse  in  New  York 
demonstrated  and  discussed  the 
contemporary  nature  of  the  dance 
at  a recent  formal  assembly. 

In  his  introductory  talk,  Mr. 
Louis  pointed  out  that  modern 
dance  as  an  art  form  stimulates 
the  audience  to  probe  into  un- 
familiar areas  and  to  investigate 
the  realms  of  imagination,  illus- 
ion. and  mystery.  "As  an  artist, 
the  dancer  uses  his  body  as  an 
instrument  of  communication.  Both 
the  formula  which  he  employs  in 
this  effort  and  the  images  which 
it  evokes  in  the  audience  are  com- 
pletely individual.” 

As  illustrations  of  some  of  the 
concepts  discussed,  the  'two  danc- 
ers presented  several  improvisa- 
tions, using  the  space  and  mater- 
ials at  their  command. 

These  were  followed  by  a pro- 
gram of  composed  dances.  Mr. 
Louis  gave  credit  to  his  cat  for 
having  inspired  him  in  the  creation 
of  one  of  these  dances,  "Reflec- 
tions."- 

After  the  assembly,  members  of 
modern  dance  groups  from  local 
colleges,  including  Tufts.  Radcliffe, 
and  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire attended  a master  class  con- 
ducted in  Emmanuel's  gym  by  Mr. 

Miss  Bailin  discussed  the  Henry 
St.  Playhouse  itself,  relating  that 
the  Nikolais  Company  is  composed 
of  15  members  who  have  been 
working  together  for  12  years. 


Originally  started  as  a school  of 
dance  by  the  New  York  choreog- 
rapher Nikolais,  the  company  has 
gradually  evolved  into  a repertory 
group.  Nikolais  himself  has  com- 
posed many  of  the  dances  which 
are  performed  by  his  students. 

Members  also  have  the  oppor- 
i unity  to  create  their  own  works 
which  are  then  performed  by  the 
entire  company. 

The  Nikolais  troupe  has  per- 
formed in  various  cities  in  this 
country  and  Canada  and  has  also 
made  television  appearances  in 
New  York  City.  The  entire  com- 
pany has  been  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Spoleto  Festival  in 
Italy  next  summer. 


Lectures  Top 
Club  Agenda 


Karen  Fernekee*  '64, 
has  her  cast,  a re. 
membrance  of  the  AA 
ski  trip,  autographed 
by  Maureen  McKenna 
'64,  as  Margaret 
Magee  waits  her  turn. 

Karen  note,  how 
quickly  the  white 
space  is  filled  up  with 

Winter  Weekend  Winds  Up 
With  One  Woeful  Soph  in  Cast 


by  Coco  Gnlllvuii 

A ski  trip  without  a casualty 
is  the  exception  to  the  rule  and 
the  Athletic  Association  trip  was 
not  that  exception.  Karen  Ferne- 
kecs  proved  that  the  Feb.  2 week- 
end lacked  none  of  the  usual 
characteristics. 

While  side-stepping  up  Cran- 
more  Alt.,  North  Conway,  Karen 
fell  and  ripped  the  ligaments  in 
her  knee.  An  alert  ski  patrol  and 
a quick  toboggan  ride  brought 
Karen  to  a waiting  ambulance 
which  carried  her  to  the  North 
Conway  hospital.  Sharing  the  am- 
bulance was  a broken  leg  casualty 
and  sharing  the  hospital  were 
20  other  injured  skiers,  all  from 
Cranmore  Alt. 

To  Karen,  the  hospital  room 
looked  like  a processing  plant.  In 
fact  she  was  told  that  the  hospital 
makes  enough  money  in  the  winter 
to  operate  in  the  summer. 

Unsightly  Areas 
Anger  Citizens 

The  Fenway  Citizens'  Committee 
held  its  first  meeting  of  1962, 
January  25,  at  the  Boston  Conserv- 
atory of  Music.  Air.  Benjamin  W. 
Fink,  Aletropolitan  District  Com- 
mission director  of  engineering, 
discussed  the  role  of  the  AIDC  in 
the  Fenway. 

The  Committee  was  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  degenerating  con- 
dition of  the  Fenway  district  and 
the  conflicting  jurisdiction  over 
this  area  by  the  AIDC  and  the  City 
of  Boston. 

What  can  be  done  to  clean  the 
Fenway?  Where  does  the  respon- 
sibility lie?  According  to  Air.  Fink, 
the  AIDC  maintains  the  Fenway 
roads.  The  parks  proper  are  the 
city’s  responsibility.  In  order  to 
clarify  this  problem  of  joint  jur- 
isdiction, however,  a special  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Senator  John  J. 
Beades,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Senate.  This  is  a problem  that 
must  be  solved  in  order  that  the 
Fenway  may  he  fully  restored  to 
its  former  beauty. 


United  Building 


Karen  left  there  in  a cast  and 
although  her  skiing  was  ended  her 
weekend  was  not.  Saturday  night 
and  Sunday  Karen  spent  visiting 
two  Franciscan  Sisters  of  the 
Atonement  with  whom  she  had 
worked  last  summer  at  camp. 

Back  on  campus  Karen  proved 
that  Emmanuel  participates  in  the 
exciting  but  accident-prone  world 
of  skis  and  skiers. 


WHO’S  WHO 
(Continued  from  page  1) 

Lorraine  M.  Calise,  an  English 
major,  was  the  1961  editor-in- 
chief  of  Focus,  after  serving  on 
the  staff  as  a reporter  for  three 

Rosemary  C.  Tipping,  an  Eng- 
lish major,  is  currently  the  man- 
aging editor  of  Ethos  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Literary  Society. 

A history  major  and  honor  stu- 
dent, Judith  A.  Usis  is  class  sec- 
retary, an  office  she  held  in  her 
junior  year.  'Judith  was  NSA  dele- 
gate as  a sophomore. 

Sally  deOastro,  a physics  ma- 
jor, prepared  as  the  junior  NSA 
delegate  for  her  position  in  the 
same  capacity  senior  year. 

Maureen  P.  Martin  is  the  senior 
NFCCS  delegate,  an  office  she  also 
held  junior  year.  Alaureen,  a biol- 
ogy major,  was  class  parliamen- 
tarian in  her  sophomore  year. 

An  education  major,  Naomi  E. 
Rousseau  is  chairman  of  the  sen- 
ior class  three-year  gift  program 
for  the  library  fund.  She  is  a for- 
mer freshman  class  vice-president. 

Alary  Lou  Stebbins,  an  honor 
student  and  psychology  major  is 
currently  class  parliamentarian 
and  president  of  the  Psychology 
Club.  She  was  the  freshman  class 
secretary. 

Dorothy  E.  Harris,  a chemistry 
imajor.  is  presently  the  president 
of  the  Chemical  Society.  Previous 
'positions  include  class  president 
sophomore  year  and  student  gov- 
ernment representative  as  a jun- 
ior. 

A biology  major  and  honor  stu- 
dent, Alary  A.  Alikulka  was  class 
treasurer  as  a sophomore  and  vice- 
president  in  her  junior  year. 

Alary  L.  Curran,  a Spanish  ma- 
jor and  class  vice-president,  was 
the  chairman  of  Junior  Week. 


Air.  Seymour  Simches,  chairman 
of  Romance  Languages  at  Tufts 
University,  delivered  a lecture, 
The  Comic  Element  In  Moliere,  and 
presented  readings  from  works 
or  the  French  dramatist  to  the 
Alodern  Language  Society  and 
guests  Feb.  S. 

Air.  Simches  is  the  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Teachers  of 
French  in  Boston  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  tlie  Advisory  Council  of 
Languages  in  Alussachusetts. 

The  Alodern  Language  Society 
will  sponsor  a meeting  of  students 
from  Nigeria,  Formosa,  India,  and 
Puerto  Rico  Tuesday,  Alarch  g. 
Tlie  foreign  students  will  speak 
on  their  countries  and  cultures. 
Marion  Noble  '64  will  discuss  her 
native  country,  Puerto  Rico. 

★ A 

On  Feb.  7,  the  Education  Club 
sponsored  Sr.  AInrguerite  Francis, 
S.N.D.,  who  delivered  a slide-illu- 
strated lecture,  Education  — The 
Work  of  the  Missions.  In  Alarch 
Sister  will  return  to  Japan  where 
she  has  done  missionary  work. 

★ ★ 

Members  of  the  Art  Club,  Public 
Relations,  and  Focus  visited  the 
Fernald  School  in  Waverly,  Feb. 
11.  The  girls  presented  the  resi- 
dents gift  packages,  refreshments, 
and  a variety  show. 

* * 

The  Athletic  Association  has  or- 
ganized a Tumbling  Club  which 
will  meet  every  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  4:30.  Wednesday  evenings 
•lie  gym  will  ring  with  the  sound 
of  basketballs,  volleyballs.  and 
dancing  as  students  enjoy  "activ- 
ity night”  from  7-9  p.m. 

The  varsity  basketball  team  won 
its  first  game  against  Boston 
State  with  a score  of  43-31.  On 
Feb.  5,  Gordon  College  battled  to  a 
65-58  win.  The  Emmanuel  team, 
however,  played  one  of  their  best 
games  of  the  year. 

An  informal  tea  was  the  scene 
for  a meeting  between  the  faculty 
and  students  of  the  Sociology  De- 
partment Feb.  16  in  order  to  estab- 
lish better  contact  between  the 
two  and  to  encourage  freshmen 
wishing  to  major  sociology. 

The  Sociology  Club  will  visit  the 
Boston  State  Hospital  at  Alattnpnn 
early  in  Alarch. 

Air.  Cash  will  speak  to  tlie  His- 
torical Society  Tuesday,  Alarch  13. 
The  subject  of  his  talk  will  be  the 
battle  of  Concord  and  Lexington. 


YUEH'S 

Fountain  Service 
and  Restaurant 
Brookline  Avenue 
Brookline,  Mass. 
LOngwood  G-9724 
OPEN  SUNDAYS 


Maintenance  Corporation 

U.  B.  M. 

Providing  All  Janitorial, 
Window  Cleaning  and 
Snow  Removal  Services 
for  Emmanuel  College 
10  Fanueil  I-Iall  Square,  Boston 

CA  7-3150 


STOP  DREAMING  ABOUT  THAT 
TRIP  ABROAD 


YOU  CAN  GO 

Yes  — you  can  spend  the 
whole  summer  in  glorious  fas- 
cinating Europe  or  South 
America,  have  an  unfor- 
gettable experiences  with  a 
congenial  group  on  an 

NFCCS-NNCF  TOUR 
Take  your  pick : 5 tours.  34 
days  to  G7  days,  $698  to 
$1270;  sea  or  air  or  com- 
bination. 


THIS  SUMMER 

Each  tour  is  escorted;  the 
price  is  all-inclusive;  every- 
thing is  taken  care  of  for  you 
— all  you  need  do  is  enjoy 
yourself. 

These  tours  are  your  best 
travel  buy  ...  the  only  offi- 
cially approved  NFCCS-NNCF 
tours  In  the  past  twelve 
years  over  G000  college  stu- 
dents have  had  the  time  of 
their  lives  on  these  famous 
tours. 

For  free  literature  and  details: 

See  Nancy  Lynch 
or 

Write  — NFCCS-NNCF  TRAVEL  PROGRAM 
Popularis  Tours,  Inc.,  1 i W 42  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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wen  Busier,  award  chairman.  Since  33 Is  Eminence  Cardinal  Cushing 
was  unable  to  make  tlic  presentation  on  March  6,  It  will  be  awarded  at 
n future  assembly. 


French  Major  Receives  Civic  Citation; 
Cardinal  Cushing  Will  Present  Award 


by  Maureen  Baxter 

Richard  Cardinal  Cushing  will 
present  Ruth  Hanson  '63  the 
Focus  Civic  Citation  at  a future 
assembly. 

The  award  is  presented  each 
year  to  the  student  who  best  ex- 
emplifies the  Catholic  college 
spirit  through  her  work  in  such 
projects  as  hospital  or  neighbor- 
hood house  volunteer  work,  com- 
munity drive  participation,  or 
some  form  of  parish  activity. 

A French  major,  Ruth  contri- 
butes two  hours  a week  to  edu- 
cational therapy  at  the  Veterans 


Administration  Hospital  and  five 
hours  per  month  to  the  Action 
for  Interracial  Understanding 
through  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Francis. 

Ruth  also  volunteers  her  time 
to  teaching  Christian  Doctrine 
classes.  St.  Many's,  Dedham,  and 
as  delegate  for  her  parish  Chi 
Rho  and  the  Norwood  Deanery. 

Not  only  do  the  hospital  pa- 
tients, young  adults,  and  children 
benefit  from  her  work  but  Ruth 
also  feels  a benefit  of  satisfaction 
in  “working  with  people,  especi- 
ally when  they  can  be  taught  or 


nelped  in  any  way.” 

Award  chairman,  Maureen  Bax- 
ter, representatives  from  student 
government  Kathleen  Kelley,  Eliz- 
abeth Devlin,  and  Emily  Phelan, 
and  from  Sodality,  Maureen 
O’Leary,  Ann  DiBlasio,  and  Alicia 
Mendalka,  evaluated  the  nomina- 
tions made  by  classmates  and  sel- 
ected the  winner. 

Eleanor  VanderHaegan  '62,  be- 
cause of  her  work  for  the  Boston 
Civic  Center  and  Maybeth  Fandel 
'C3.  because  of  her  work  as  a 
reader  for  a blind  student,  qual- 
ified as  finalists. 
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Discussion  Precedes  Elections 
In  Question-Answer  Period 


by  Patricia  Flynn 

Candidates  for  national  poli- 
tical offices  utilize  every  mode 
of  communication  at  their  com- 
mand to  acquaint  the  public  with 
their  names  and  qualifications. 

On  the  Emmanuel  campus,  stu- 
dents have  at  their  command  a 
vital  means  of  discovering  the 
aims  and  ideas  of  the  candidates 
for  both  class  and  student  gov- 
ernment elections  — the  pre-elec- 
tion question  and  answer  period 
to  take  place  during  this  month. 

-If-  used  properly,  this  discus- 
sion period  can  become  an  integ- 
ral part  of  student  elections,  fo- 
cusing on  major  and  important 

Kathleen  Kelley,  president  of 

the  idea  that  “candidates  should 
be  elected  on  ideas  rather  than 
on  popularity.  With  the  increase 
in  class  numbers,  one  way  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  can- 
didate and  at  the  same  time  un- 
cover her  ideas  is  through  this 
question  and  answer  period." 


Although  ideally,  a representa- 
tive brings  the  views  of  her  class 
to  student  government,  commun- 
ications are  such  that  she  is  not 
always  able  to  reach  every  mem- 
ber. Thus,  a large  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility lies  within  the  rep- 
resentative herself  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  must  decide,  be- 
forehand, to  delegate  this  respon- 
sibility to  the  student  elected. 

The  qualifications  for  campus 
offices  apply  also  for  representa- 
tives for  national  offices.  When 
representing  the  school  national- 
ly, it  is  essential  that  the  student 
be  aware  of  and  have  opinions  on 
political  issues.  The  question  and 
answer  period  is  the  time  for  the 
class  to  know  whether  the  can- 
didates have  views  concerning 
national  and  international  affairs 
and  what  they  are. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  dis- 
cussion depends  ultimately  on  the 
interest  of  the  student  body.  Stu- 
dent government  has  provided 
time  for  the  investigation  of  can- 
didates but  it  is  up  to  the  student 
body  to  utilize  the  time  properly. 


Slavic  Scholars  Hear  Sister; 
Fac ulty  Mem ber  Joins  Group 


Emmanuel  faculty  have  extra- 
curricular activities  too. 

Sister  Marie  Marguerita.  of  the 
Modern  Language  Department, 
has  been  invited  by  the  Kentucky 
Foreign  Language  Conference  to 
speak  in  the  Slavic  section  at 
their  15th  annual  conference, 
April  26-28.  The  national  con- 
ference is  sponsored  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  in  Lexington. 

For  the  first  time  the  Slavic 
Department  of  Emmanuel  has 
been  represented  at  the  confer- 
ence. Sister  Marie  Marguerita 
will  deliver  her  speech,  “Why  I 
like  Pushkin,"  in  Russian. 

The  conference  affords  foreign 
language  professionals  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exchange  ideas  and  par- 
ticipate in  discussions  in  thefc. 
major  field. 

Sister  Julie,  chairman  of  the 
Emmanuel  French  Department, 
hns  been  elected  a member  of  the 
committee  on  Foreign  Languages 
in  the  National  Catholic  Educa- 
tional Association. 

A committee  member  meeting 
will  take  place  at  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan from  April  23-26. 

The  12-member  committee, 
meeting  on  a national  level,  in- 


cludes college  professors,  school 
supervisors,  and  superintendents. 
Organized  on  an  advisory  board 
capacity,  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee meeting  will  be  to  discuss 
problems  concerning  language 
teaching  and  curriculum  planning, 
which  have  arisen  as  the  result 
of  the  new  emphasis  placed  on 
language  teaching. 

Campus  Responds 
With  Daily  Prayer 

A Presidential  Prayer  Cam- 
paign, sponsored  by  the  Children 
of  Mary  as  a lay  apostolate  pro- 
gram, will  continue  on  campus 
through  the  Lenten  Season. 

Conducted  in  response  to  Pres- 
ident  Kennedy’s  request  for  pray- 
ers and  in  order  to  provide  the 
student  body  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  lay  apostolate, 
the  program  requires  each  stu- 
dent to  sign  a membership  card 
promising  to  say  the  prayer, 
printed  on  the  reverse  side. 

Helen  Delaney,  president  of 
Children  of  Mary,  commented 
that  registration  will  continue  in 
the  student  government  office  at 
noon  during  Lent. 


Dean  Announces 
Academic  Elite 

Sister  Marie  of  the  Trinity, 
academic  dean,  announces  the 
Dean’s  List  for  the  first  semester 
of  the  1961-1962  academic  year. 

Students  having  attained  recog- 
nition for  academic  excellence  are 
those  maintaining  an  average  of 
85.5  per  cent  or  better. 

The  following  are  listed  accord- 
ing to  their  position  in  the  class: 

First  Honors 

Seniors:  Barbara  McNeil,  Clare 
Mahan,  Margaret  O'Keefe,  Alicia 
Mendalka,  Judith  U s i s,  Sister 
Michael  Raymond,  S.N.D.,  Judith 
Collins,  Sister  Mary  Edwin, 
S.M.S.M,,  Sister  St.  Bernadette, 
S.N.D.,  Joyce  Collins. 

Juniors:  Sheila  McCarthy,  Kath- 
leen Fox,  Annette  Morante,  Sandra 
Dotalo,  Marie  Sullivan,  Patricia 
Callahan,  Nancy  Sullivan,  Marilyn 
Cayer.  Ann  Donnelly.  Sister  Mary 
David,  S.  St.  T.V.,  Jeannette  O'Don- 
nell, Ann  Luchini,  Rose  Marie  Zo- 
ino,  Priscilla  Neville,  Joyce  Hal- 
lisey,  Janet  McGillis,  Dolores 
Malhowski. 

Sophomores:  Donna  Perrow, 
Frances  Lawler,  El  in  Sullivan, 
Margaret  Magee,  Barbara  Lissan- 
dri,  Yvette  Richard,  Mary 
O’Rourke,  Marie  Ashe,  Linda  Du- 
dovich,  Marcia  Nichols,  Marie  Pa- 
zola,  Mary  Cribben,  Mary  McCar- 
thy, Mary  McNiff,  Anne  Belson, 
Teresa  Bowes,  Margaret  Maroney, 
Mary  Mason,  Sandra  Damico. 

Freshmen:  Priscilla  Colwell. 
Jane  Donahue,  Alice  Hogan,  Mary 
Bevilacqua,  E v e 1 e e n Johnston, 
Mary  Teta,  Audrone  Barunas,  Jan- 
ice Freedman,  Alice  Mack,  Diane 
Corcoran.  Mary  Alessi,  Carol 
Merrick,  Sheila  McDevitt,  Mon- 
ique LeBlanc,  Mary  McEvoy. 

Second  Honors 

Seniors:  Patricia  A.  Curran,  Diane 
Pitochelli,  Rosemary  Tipping,  Bar- 
bara Burns,  Marion  Romano,  Ma- 
rie Gillespie,  Mary  V.  Cox,  Mary 
Irons,  Suzanne  White,  Sister  Mi- 
chelle. S.N.D.,  Ann  Kelly,  Sister 
John  Christine,  S.N.D.,  Judith 
Parks,  Sister  Janet,  S.N.D.,  Anne 
de  Augelis,  Mary  Collins,  Elizabeth 
Devliu. 

Juniors:  Margaret  Fletcher, 

Sister  Maria  Auxiliatrix,  F.M.M., 
Jeanine  Riette,  Mary  Heffernan, 
Ann  Murphy,  Barbara  Byrne,  Ma- 
rie Kelley,  Mary  Leith,  Susan  Mc- 
Closkey,  Maryanne  Plansky,  Ther- 
esa Conroy,  Maryellen  Cullinan, 
Mary  Courtney.  Veronica  Kelley. 
Anne  O’Regan,  Janice  Sullivan, 
Mar  y Lynch,  Colettn  Fiundaca, 
Mary  Hannon,  Mary  Murray,  Mar- 
guerite McGann,  Sister  Mary  Anne, 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


''Stardust’  Scintillates  When 
Comedy  Enacts  College  Daze 


‘ Stardust,”  a three  act  comedy 
by  New  York  critic  Walter  Kerr, 
will  be  presented  by  the  Drama- 
tic Society  on  March  25. 

The  plot  centers  about  the  hil- 
arious actions  of  the  students  of 
the  Academy  of  Dramatic  and  Al- 
lied Arts.  To  star  in  the  produc- 
tion of  “Antony  and  Cleopatra." 
they  have  engaged  a profession- 
al actress.  Miss  Prudence  Mason. 
Her  encounter  with  pseudo-so- 
phisticated dramatists  provides  a 
steady  stream  of  laughter.  Kerr 
then  adds  a bit  of  romance  with 
more  comic  results. 


The  production  includes  Mary 
Lou  Curran.  Maria  DiBenedetto, 
Ann  Kenny,  Susan  Fleming,  Helen 
Hynes,  Elinor  Godvin,  Mary  Fer- 
raro, Margo  Downey,  Mary  Ellen 
McEvoy,  Geraldine  Carney,  and 
Helen  Friel. 

Among  the  men  cast  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Roach  are  John  Lydon, 
Dave  Condon,  Dick  Archer,  Bob 
Beale,  Phil  Murray,  Bob  Brooks 
and  an  undiscovered  nameless 
star. 

Sheila  Horgan  will  act  as  stage 
manager  assisted  by  Helen  Mc- 
Goey. 


Delegates  Foster  Awareness; 
Student  Opinion  Encouraged 


by  Carol  Thomas 

Editor's  note:  This  report  tens 
written  ivith  reference  to  a let- 
ter to  the  editor  by  Maureen 
Martin. 

Resolved:  that  Catholic  stu- 
dents do  take  a definite  stand  on 
controversial  issues. 

Resolved:  that  Catholic  stu- 
dents do  not  take  a definite  stand 
on  controversial  issues. 

What  actions  are  discussion 
groups  on  campus  taking  regard- 
ing international,  national,  or  col- 
legian affairs?  Are  they  affirma- 
tive or  are  they  negative? 

Maureen  Martin,  senior  NFCCS 
delegate,  and  Sally  deCastro 
senior  NSA  delegate,  both  feel 
that  Catholic  young  adults  are 

that  this  awareness  can  be  pro- 
moted to  the  level  of  active  par- 
ticipation. They  have  considered 
the  approaches  through  which 
Emmanuel  may  probe  positively 
into  front  page  headlines. 

Maureen  suggests  that  the  stu- 
dent body  could  present  a resolu- 
tion to  be  discussed  and  voted 


on  at  a regional  or  national 
NFCCS  Congress. 

She  explains  that  when  Em- 
manuel students  form  definite 
conclusions  on  current  issues; 
these  conclusions  could,  througl 
publicity,  stimulate  more  discus- 
sion and  result  finally  in  a de- 
finite stand  by  the  entire  student 
body. 

This  resolution  would  thus  be 
representative  of  student  opinion 
at  Emmanuel  College. 

Sally  deCastro  relates  that  the 
National  Student  Association  is 
presently  setting  up  a standing 
committee  to  student  government 
on  campus  which  will  have  the 
facilities  of  NSA. 

The  value  of  this  committee  is 
the  delegation  of  authority  so 
that  more  students  will  be  work- 
ing on  more  projects.  The  com- 
mittee will  accent  action  instead 
of  talk. 

It  is  divided  into  three  groups: 
the  international,  the  national 
and  the  campus  affairs.  Heading 
these  sections  are  Roberta  Down- 
ing, Paula  Moynahan  and  co- 
chairmen  Cappy  Cronin  and  Nan- 
ci  Chisick,  all  of  the  junior  class. 


SENIOR  DELEGATES 
Maureen  Martin,  NFC- 
CS. and  Sally  DeCns- 
tro,  NSA,  discuss  plans 
for  a new  program  to 
promote  an  awareness 
of  current  problems 
a m o it  g students  on 


Dialogue  - Q Re  -awakening 

Resolutions  run  endlessly  in  this  day  of 
free  speech  when  the  power  of  the  writ- 
ten and  spoken  word  has  become  a com- 
munity affair.  Politicians  promise.  Cam- 
paigns exhort.  Posters  scream  out  reform. 

The  classic  example  of  New  Year’s  res- 
olutions made  and  usually  broken  within 
the  hour  provide  comedians  with  an  am- 
ple supply  of  humor.  The  trail  of  made 
and  broken  resolutions  winds  through 
each  college  semester.  The  burning  prom- 
ises of  each  September  and  February, 
«I’m  going  to  keep  up  with  everything, 
every  night.”  falter  along  the  way  and 
the  final  sessions  of  cramming  seem 
inevitable. 

This  process  of  self-evaluation  takes 
many  forms.  During  Lent,  the  occasion 
arises  for  a spiritual  analysis,  or  more 
correctly,  re-analysis.  Past  failures  to  cor- 
rect a situation  or  inaugurate  new  reforms 
do  not  necessarily  smother  new  begin- 
nings, new  decisions. 

The  picture  comes  to  mind  of  a chapel 
crowded  with  students.  Veiled  heads  bow 
devoutly  over  missals.  Here  and  there,  a 
voice  rises  up  in  low,  melodious  Latin, 
then  fades  to  a murmur  at  the  startled 
glances  of  her  seatmates. 

The  Dialogue  Mass  continues  but  the 
significance  of  the  dialogue  seems  to  be 
misunderstood.  A spiritual  re-awakening 
can  become  a vital,  soul-searching  achieve- 
ment. Or  it  can  end  in  a muttered  under- 
tone lost  in  the  depths  of  a missal. 

Qc)eas,  Out  lousiness 

Let’s  talk!  As  intelligent  human  beings 
co-existing  in  an  intellectual  milieu,  our 
business  is  ideas  — so  let’s  meet  the  chal- 
lenge and  exchange  them. 

What  shall  we  talk  about?  Let  us  avoid 
preoccupation  with  the  weather  and  the 
twist  and  discuss  the  pertinent,  cogent 
realities  that  cry  out  for  our  attention. 

These  realities  include  everything  from 
international,  national,  and  local  affairs 
to  the  most  routine  and  seemingly  insig- 
nificant election  on  campus. 

The  importance  of  discussing  these  re- 
alities must  be  emphasized.  Not  only  does 
discussion  promote  interchange  of  ideas, 
but  expression  of  personal  opinion  can  do 
much  to  strengthen  group  solidarity.  For 
this  reason,  discussion  periods  are  essen- 
tial in  student  government  sessions  and 
prior  to  voting  at  class  meetings. 

Discussion  forms  a necessary  part  of 
the  democratic  process,  one  which  we 
should  not  overlook.  Representative  gov- 
ernment of  any  kind  demands  a two-way 
communication  between  electors  and  the 
elected.  The  best  medium  for  this  inter- 
change is  through  vigorous,  detailed  ra- 
tional discussion,  followed  by  intelligent, 
committed  casting  of  votes. 


Council  Evaluates  System; 
Honor  Implies  Commitment 

The  following  report  is  a partial  summary  of  the  stu- 
dent council’s  discussion  on  the  Honor  System.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  section  on  reporting  pre- 
sents solely  the  moral  argument  explaining  the  individual’s 
obligation  to  report.  This  section  is  still  under  discussion 
and  at  this  time  no  decision  has  been  reached  by  the 
student  council. 


Areas  which  needed  positive  re- 
statement and  clarification  in- 
cluded, first,  smoking  in  cars. 
This  is  not  a violation  of  the 
Honor  System.  Students  are  ask- 
ed simply  to  consider  the  order 
of  the  campus. 

Second,  both  possession  and 
use  of  alcoholic  beverage  on 
campus  is  an  honor  violation- 
Possession  without  use  is  a vio- 
lation regardless  ns  to  the  rea- 
son for  possession. 

Third,  in  regard  to  both  quiz- 
zes and  tests,  it  is  a violation  of 
the  system  to  reveal  the  format 
(that  is  type  of  test)  of  both 
announced  and  unannounced  tests. 

In  the  case  of  unannounced 
quizzes  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  professor  to  inform  the 
class  that  it  is  unlawful  to  an- 
nounce the  fact  of  the  quiz. 

Fourth,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Honor  Committee  over  the  social 
activities  of  the  Emmanuel  stu- 
dent is  concerned  solely  with  so- 
cials sponsored  by  the  college. 
Any  indiscretion  outside  of  this 
area,  when  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Administration,  will 
be  handled  by  the  Administration. 

Fifth,  it  will  be  noted  that 
there  are  no  stated  punishments 
for  violations.  This  must  be  the 
procedure  for  each  case  must  be 
viewed  as  an  individual  case  with 
all  relevant  circumstances  con- 
sidered. 


common  good  that  reporting  must 
be  operative.  The  question  of 
fraternal  charity  is  an  important 
consideration  in  this  area. 

When  one  divests  herself  of 
personalities  and/or  fear  of  sanc- 
tion from  the  “crowd”  and  real- 
izes the  obligation  of  fraternal 
correction  out  of  charity,  then 
the  primary  motive  for  reporting 
becomes  reasonable. 

If  by  reporting  a violation,  the 
good  of  the  individual  could  be 
attained,  then  there  is  a positive 
obligation  to  report.  In  rare  cases 
when  a student,  after  considering 
all  the  circumstances,  believes  it 
to  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the 
individual  not  to  report  a viola- 
tion, then  the  obligation  to  re- 
port is  superceded  by  the  obli- 
gation to  maintain  secrecy. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

The  students  of  Emmanuel 
extend  their  sympathy  to  Gail 
and  Mary  Monahan  on  the 
death  of  their  father.  We  will 
remember  him  in  our  prayers. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 
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porting.  “We  beli 
leen  Kelley, 
government,  “tha 
to  cooperate  in  helping 
to  attain  and  uphold  the  stan- 
dards is  equally  important  to  the 
upholding  of  the  system  by  the 
individual.” 

Reporting  is  essential  in  order 
to  keep  the  system  in  operation. 
When  a system  is  effective  for 
the  majority,  the  individual  con- 
cern must  be  the  primary  focus. 
And  it  is  immediately  for  the 
individual  and  ultimately  for  the 


Deadline  for  letters  to  the  ed- 
itor is  April  3.  Letters  must 
be  signed  and  not  exceed  150 
words. 


To  The  Editor 

The  unity  of  a school  can  only 
be  achieved  by  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  entire  student  body. 
Emmanuel’s  system  of  presenting 
social  activities  seems  to  lack  this 
unity.  Mixers,  dances,  and  week- 
ends which  involve  only  one  class 
do  not  arouse  the  attention  and 
■•xcitement  of  all  students.  It  ap- 
pears that  an  affair  such  as  the 
forth-coming  Junior  Weekend 
should  be  something  shared  and 
enjoyed  by  all. 

Freshmen,  sophomores,  and  sen- 
iors should  be  encouraged  and 
urged  to  attend.  Juniors  should 
plan  and  arrange  matters  to  their 
liking,  but  by  the  joint  effort  of 
all  classes,  be  able  to  attain  a 
more  formidable  orchestra  and 
location  and  the  price  of  tickets 
could  thereby  remain  reasonable. 

This  is  the  nation-wide  policy 
of  colleges  and  we  feel  Emman- 
uel too,  should  be  all  for  one,  and 
one  for  all. 

Sincerely, 

Elaine  Murphy  ’G5 

Kathy  Moriarty  ’65 
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CCUN  Group  Probes 
Current  World  Issues 

by  Jane  Kelley 

Provincialism  sounds  dissonantly  in  the  minds 
of  many  people.  How  many,  in  Boston  and  at 
Emmanuel,  can  truthfully  defend  themselves 
against  being  termed  “provincial”? 

Are  we.  as  students  and  citizens  of  the  world, 
aware  of  the  contemporary  controversial  issues 
which  make  today’s  news?  Do  we  possess  the 
depth  of  knowledge  in  international  and  national 
affairs?  Do  we  know  and  understand  the  problems 
facing  the  United  Nations?  Or,  does  smug  com- 
placency and/or  fear  stifle  our  curiosity? 

To  counterapt  the  general  lack  of  knowledge 
of  international  problems  influencing  our  lives, 
Mr.  Philip  Cash  of  the  history  department  has 
organized  a discussion  group  affiliated  with  the 
Collegiate  Council  for  the  United  Nations.  He 
has  done  so  at  the  request  of  Terry  Bowes  ’64 
who  has  been  appointed  by  the  student  council 
to  be  the  student  chairman  of  CCUN  on  campus. 

“The  CCUN  on  campus  is  an  open  club.”  ex- 
plained Terry.  “As  a national  organization,  it  pur- 
poses to  aid  students  in  procuring  a knowledgeable 
background  for  depth  in  U.N.  issues. 

"Mr.  Cash  agreed  to  organize  the  small  dis- 
cussion group,  limited  to  students  with  high  ave- 
rages and  a disciplined  willingness  to  work,  so 
that  there  will  be  a hard  core  of  informed  stu- 
dents who  can  informally  spread  their  knowledge  ” 
When  asked  why  he  agreed  to  organize  the 
seminar  group.  Mr.  Cash  explained:  “Many  Em- 
manuel students,  generally  speaking,  possess  two 
strengths  and  two  weaknesses.  They  have  an  im- 
pulsive enthusiasm  and  willingness  to  work,  which 
is  soon  dissipated  because  it  is  undisciplined.  Also 
they  have  a fundamental  goodness  which  embodies 
all  the  qualities  of  a good  Christian." 

There  is  a prevalence,  however,”  he  continued, 
“of  an  appalling  lack  of  general  knowledge  of 
issues  outside  Catholic  Boston.  The  other  weak- 
ness is  a surprising  uninformed  hostility  toward 
the  U.N.” 

Presently,  the  group  is  studying  Rostow’s 
Stages  of  Economic  Growth,  approaching  inter- 
national problems  through  an  economic  frame- 
work. and  studying  the  relation  of  the  economy 
to  the  political  and  social  forces  in  different 
countries. 

Terry  explained  that  earlier  the  concentration 
had  been  on  the  Far  East.  “We  are  utilizing  the 
New  York  Times  and  attempting  to  condense  the 
problems  of  China  and  Japan.” 

When  asked  about  the  Far  East  interest.  Mr. 
Cash  related  that  the  students  are  working  to- 
ward completing  notebooks  for  the  library  which 
will  contain  the  problems  facing  the  United  State.' 
and  the  United  Nations  in  the  Far  East,  requi- 
site statistics,  and  a bibliography  to  aid  those 
interested  in  more  detailed  information. 

“What  I want  the  students  to  do,"  Mr.  Cash 
ex-plained,  “is  to  apply  the  abstract  ideas  of  his- 
tory and  political  theory  to  the  present  problems.’’ 

Library  Offers  Choice 
01  Latest  Publications 

by  Una  Corrigan 

The  Emmanuel  library  strives  to  obtain  the  best 
publications  in  modern  literature  for  its  students. 
The  choice  of  new  selections  this  month  is 
extensive. 

The  Emperor  and  The  Pope  by  E.  E.  Hales 
presents  the  exciting  story  of  conflict  between 
Napoleon  and  Pope  Pius  VII  and  its  dramatic 
consequences  for  the  Church  and  for  Europe. 
Written  for  the  general  reader,  the  conflict  be- 
tween these  two  contrasting  figures  is  as  exciting 
and  colorful  as  it  is  historically  unique. 

Gerard  Piel,  the  publisher  of  Scientific  American 
discusses  science’s  historic  role  in  the  humanist 
tradition  in  Science  In  The  Cause  of  Man.  This 
book  discusses  the  history  of  science,  the  role 
of  technology,  the  revolution  of  labor  and  educa- 
tion with  insights  spiced  with  wit  and  irony. 

Curstmantlc,  the  first  historical  play  by  Chris- 
topher Fry,  covers  almost  the  whole  reign  of 
Henry  II  explaining  his  character  both  as  a ruler 
and  a man.  The  clashes  and  tensions  between 
the  central  characters  sound  and  echo  moral  and 
social  problems  from  which  no  period  nor  man 
is  ever  free. 

New  Seed.  „[  Cont.mpl.iion  by  Thomas  Mcr- 
ton  is  a much  enlarged  and  completely  revised 
edition  of  one  of  Father  Merton’s  most  widely 
read  and  best-loved  books.  It  strives  to  awaken 
the  dormant  inner  depths  of  the  spirit  so  long 
neglected  by  Western  man.  It  opens  up  a deeply 
contemplative  and  mystical  dimension  in  our 
spiritual  lives. 

John  Toland’s  But  Not  In  Shame  is  the  dra- 
matic story  of  the  most  challenging  period  in 
our  history  — the  coming  of  war  to  the  Pacific. 
It  begins  with  the  race  to  decode  intercepted 
secret  Japanese  messages  the  day  before  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack  and  ends  six  months  later  with  the' 
victory  which  unexpectedly  turned  the  tide  of  the 
Battle  of  Midway. 
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Linguists  Outline 
Audio-Lingua!  Plan 

Sister  Margaret  Pauline,  chair- 
man of  the  Spanish  Department 
at  Emmanuel,  is  a member  of  a 
group  which  has  just  completed 
drafting  a new  course  of  study 
for  all  foreign  languages.  This 
innovation  will  bring  the  Audio. 
Lingual  approach  on  the  begin- 
ning level  to  99  archdiocesan  high 

schools. 

The  theory  behind  the  new 
method  rests  in  the  natural  order 
of  language  learning.  When  be- 
ginning his  native  tongue,  the 
child  knows  nothing  about  gram- 
mar or  vocabulary  lists.  Why 
then  should  this  order  be  revers- 
ed when  acquiring  a second  lang- 
uage? 

Sister  says  that  through  the 
Audio-Lingual  approach,  “the 
student  learns  to  understand 
what  he  hears  spoken  by  the 
teacher,  to  speak  what  he  has 
understood,  to  read  and  write 
what  he  has  understood  and  spok- 
en.” For  this  system  to  work  ef- 
fectively, the  student  must  not 
use  any  English  while  the  teacher 
may  rarely  give  only  explicit  di- 
rections in  English. 

During  the  initial  period  of 
about  eight  weeks,  concentration 
j,  on  the  aural-oral  skills  after 
which  reading  and  writing  the 
language  now  understood  be- 
come part  of  the  program.  The 


throughout  the  course. 

This  program  is  necessarily 
more  exhausting  on  the  teacher. 
She  must  constantly  be  on  the 
alert  to  correct  mispronunciation 
and  be  able  to  handle  the  spoken 
language  well  herself.  The  only 
way  this  new  method  can  be  com- 
pletely effective  is  to  have  the 
methodology  completely  adopted. 

Patience,  perseverance,  and  en- 
thusiasm are  the  final  attributes 
of  the  Audio-lingual  teacher 
noted  by  Sr.  Margaret  Pauline. 


Translation  Spurs  Interest 

by  Alarie  Mack 

You  happen  to  pick  up  from 
the  pamphlet  table  in  Room  16 
a brochure  entitled,  “Beauraing  - 
A Theological  Study.”  You  read 
on  the  inside  cover  that  the  work 
is  a translation  from  the  French 
by  a Sister  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Namur.  Would  your  curiosity 
count  be  high  enough  to  make 
you  wonder  if  you  knew  the 
translator  of  this  nationally  pub- 
lished work?  If  you  are  a French 
student  at  Emmanuel,  you  prob- 
ably do  know  her,  for  the  trans- 
lator is  Sister  Ruth  Marie. 

When  Sister  was  stationed  at 
Tyngsboro  seven  years  ago,  she 
met  Father  Joseph  Debergh. 
O.M.I.  of  Lowell,  the  chief  prop- 
agator of  devotion  to  Our  Lady 
of  Beauraing  in  America.  At 
Father  Debergh’s  request,  Sister 
Ruth  Marie  translated  this  article 
examining  the  appearance  of  the 
Blessed  Mother  to  five  children 
in  the  town  of  Beauraing  near 
Namur  in  Belgium. 

Monsignor  Fernand  Toussaint, 
author  of  the  article  and  secre- 
tary to  the  Bishop  of  Namur,  first 
presented  this  work  as  a report 
to  the  Third  International  Mari- 
ological  Congress  in  Lourdes  in 
Sepember,  1958.  It  was  published 
in  the  Diocesan  Review  of  Namur 
in  1959.  The  article  attempts  to 
link  this  apparition  with  those 
of  Lourdes  and  Fatima  as  the 
three  great  Marian  apparitions 
of  modern  times. 

If  your  curiosity  count  is  click- 
mg  on  this  subject,  you  will  be 
able  to  find  this  article  in  the 
Marian  Library  Studies,  No  88, 
>n  Room  16.  As  further  enlight- 
enment on  the  matter.  Father  De- 
'•ergh’s  book,  Our  Lady  of  Beau- 
rain8,  may  be  obtained  from  Sis- 
te>'  Ruth  Marie. 


Ecclesiology  Spans  Discussion: 
Divergent  Concepts  of  ‘Church’ 


by  Sister  Marietta,  S.N.D. 

The  college  student  who  seeks  a strong  platform  for 
participation  in  the  ecumenical  dialogue  will  find  it 
in  a practical  understanding  of  Catholic  ecclesiology.  This 
is  not  to  simplify,  by  any  means,  the  problems  of  inter- 
faith communication.  In  fact,  ecclesiology,  or  the  study 
of  the  nature  of  the  Church,  spans  the  field  of  discussion  Supreme  Pontiff, 
to  its  horizon,  and  at  the  same  time  concentrates  on  the  The  verv  fact  that  p°pe  John 
central  point  of  Christian  disunity,  the  divergent  concepts 
of  “Church.” 


Churches  in  which  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  dwells.  That  the  weight  of 
disagreement  rests  upon  a mis- 
conception of  papal  authority  is 
obvious  from  the  favorable  re- 
actions of  some  Orthodox  Church- 
to  the  acts  of  our  present 


Catholics  of  the  East  (Ortho- 
dox) and  Catholics  of  the  West 
(Roman)  facing  one  another 
across  the  chasm  of  nine  centur- 
ies, profess  belief  in  the  One. 
Holy.  Catholic,  Apostolic  Church. 
And  the  two  Churches  make  this 
claim  in  surprisingly  unified 
terminology.  Both  Catholic  and 
Orthodox  theology  present  the 
full  concept  of  the  Church  under 
St.  Paul’s  image  of  the  Body  of 
Christ. 

The  Orthodox  Catholic  may 
speak  of  “the  Churches  of 
Christ,"  but  he  explains  Church 
catholicity  and  unity  as  depen- 
dent upon  Christ,  the  Head  of 
the  Body.  He  sees  in  the  Eu- 
charist both  the  perfect  symbol 
and  the  climactic  reality  of  the 
union  of  man  with  God  and  with 
his  fellow  men,  in  Christ.  Here, 
the  Roman  Catholic  recognizes 
his  own  understanding  of  the 
Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  and  he 
is  eager  to  discuss  with  a fellow 
member  of  Christ  further  aspects 
of  this  mystery. 

Papal  Authority  Misunderstood 

Two  essentials  of  Church  life, 
the  sacramental  system  and  hier- 
archical authority,  naturally  be- 
come the  sub-topics  for  discus- 
sion. The  modern  Roman  Cath- 
olic’s newly  awakened  liturgical 
sense  merits  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse from  his  Orthodox  neigh- 
bor. The  Roman  Catholic  finds 
much  to  admire  in  the  dramatic 
Eastern  Rite,  rich  Byzantine  sym- 
bolism, and  the  use  of  the  vernac- 
ular in  Orthodox  worship. 

Even  while  leaving  doctrinal 
speculation  and  argumentation  to 


the  professional  theologians,  the 
layman  cannot  ignore  nor  vaguely 
transcend  that  focal  point  of  dis- 
unity, authority  in  the  Church. 
Not  that  the  Roman  Catholic  is 
going  to  consider  agreement  with 
the  Orthodox  Catholic  in  refusing 
to  recognize  the  juridicial  and  de- 
finitive authority  of  the  Pope. 

Yet  as  he  staunchly  champions 
the  primacy  of  Peter  and  papal 
infallibility,  may  there  not  be  a 
slight  nudge  of  conscience  as  he 
admits  his  own  vague  antipathy 
to  anything  that  savors  of  “au- 
thoritarianism”? His  discomfiture, 
of  course,  only  exists  if  he,  too, 
has  an  erroneous  concept  of  ec- 
clesiastical authority. 

Roman  Catholicism's  recogni- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as 
the  infallible,  visible  authority  of 
Christ  on  earth  assures  that  cer- 
titude which  is  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  truth.  In  sharp  contrast, 
Orthodoxy  considers  the  Church 


XXIII  has  called  an  Ecumenical 
Council  is  encouraging  to  those 
Orthodox  leaders  who  thought 
that  the  council  as  an  institution 
was  to  disappear  in  the  Roman 
Church  after  the  definition  of 
papal  infallibility  at  the  last 
Vatican  Council.  Upon  this  er- 
roneous notion  of  papal  author- 
ity rests,  also,  the  Orthodox  hope 
that  the  Pope  “will  return  to  his 
ancient  position  of  'first  among 
equals.’  ” 

Intellectual  Freedom  Retained 

Roman  Catholics  contribute  to 
this  erroneous  concept  of  papal 
authority  when  they  give  the  im- 
pression that  their  faith,  their 
morals,  their  very  opinions  are 
— or  should  be — “the  Church’s." 

A Catholic’s  faith  is  his  own 
free  intellectual  acceptance  of 
God’s  supernatural  gift.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  the  universal  faith 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  A Cath- 


Slster  Marietta,  S.N.D. 
olic’s  moral  life  is  lived  accord- 
ing to  his  faith-and-reason-guid- 
ed  principles;  while  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  the  moral  life  of  all 
people  who  recognize  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  the  God  of  nature. 
A Catholic’s  opinions  are  his  own. 

In  fact,  the  Roman  Catholic 


far 


fello’ 


Christ 


rater  freedom  that 
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Advanced  Placement  Program 
Stimulates  Broad  Study  Range 


feasibility  of  such  development. 

The  manner  in  which  this  takes 
place  remains  the  point  of  dis- 
agreement. Orthodoxy  maintains 
that  the  highest  doctrinal  author- 
ity resides  in  the  council,  which 
expresses  a consensus  of  all  the 


by  Anne  Miller 

“Advanced  Placement”  is  a 
term  often  heard  but  seldom  un- 
derstood by  all  students. 

Essentially,  the  Advanced 
Placement  Program  is  a co-opera- 
tion between  high  schools  and 
colleges  to  give  the  superior  stu- 
dent the  greatest  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  a superior  education. 
After  advanced  oourses  or  col- 
lege-level work  in  high  school, 
the  student  takes  the  Advanced 
Placement  Exam  offered  by  the 
College  Board  or  applies  for  ad- 
vanced standing  at  a college  that 
has  the  program. 


Opera  Group  Sets  April  Production: 
Menotti’s  ‘The  Old  Maid  and  the  Thief 


by  Catherine  Costello 

Take  two  old  maids,  one  young 
maid,  one  defenseless  bachelor, 
mix  with  a generous  supply  of 
operatic  arias  and  then  settle 
back  to  enjoy  Gian  Carlo  Menot- 
ti’s The  Old  Maid  and  the  Thief. 

This  modern  comical  opera 
which  will  be  presented  by  the 
Music  Department  on  April  8, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Lou- 
ise Gadbois,  combines  good  mu- 
sic with  witty  lyrics. 

Judy  O’Brien  '63.  as  the  frus- 
trated but  imperious  and  selfish 
Miss  Todd,  leads  the  pursuit  of 
the  unwary  (and  unmarried) 
thief,  played  by  Larry  Welsh  of 
Boston  College.  Close  behind  is 
Pat  Gibbons  ’64  as  Miss  Todd’s 
disgruntled  maid  Laetitia.  serv- 
ant supreme  — incapable  of 
housework  and  desperate  for  a 
man  — eighteen,  almost  on  the 
verge  of  old  age,  and  still  single! 

Taking  a true  gossip’s  inter- 
est in  all  the  goings-on  is  Marilyn 
Telge  '63,  in  the  role  of  Miss 
Pinkerton,  Miss  Todd's  snippity, 
inquisitive  companion. 

A small  town,  U.S.A.  atmos- 
phere pervades  the  opera.  The 
successive  scenes,  whether  sad  or 
comic,  provide  a wide  range  of 
musical  dialogue  for  the  singers. 
Since  The  Old  Maid  and  the  Thief 
was  written  in  1939,  the  humor 
is  modern  and  filled  with  insight 
into  today’s  baffling  mind. 


* 


The  college  has  three  choices 
when  admitting  a student  with 
advanced  standing:  merely  to 
grant  placement;  to  grant  retro- 
active credit;  or  to  grant  both 
placement  and  credit  after  a de- 
partmental examination.  Since 
the  inception  of  the  program  in 
1956.  Emmanuel  has  followed  all 
three  policies.  There  are  current- 
ly students  holding  advanced 
standing  in  English,  history,  math- 
ematics, French,  German,  and 
Russian. 

On  the  part  of  the  college,  the 
Advanced  Placement  Program 
results  in  a general  upgrading  of 
the  curriculum  and  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  individual  student’s 
achievements  and  abilities.  As  for 
the  student,  she  has  the  chance 
to  include  subjects  and  whole 
areas  for  which  she  would  not 
normally  have  time. 

The  program  also  permits  the 
student  to  develop  as  quickly  and 
fully  as  she  can;  it  avoids  repeat- 
ing material  already  covered,  and, 
by  eliminating  boredom  as  much 
as  possible,  stimulates  learning 
and  interest.  Any  one  who  has 
ever  been  bored  by  a class  that 
seemed  too  easy  will  testify  how 
important  this  is. 

Since  colleges  realize  the  re- 
sponsiblity  they  have  to  the  fu- 
ture leaders  of  the  country,  the 
Advanced  Placement  Program  is 
becoming  more  and  more  an  in- 
tegral part  of  college  organiza- 
tion and  curriculum. 


Marilyn  Tclgo  ’63,  as  the  inquisitive  gossip  Miss  Pinkerton,  looks 
askance  at  the  efforts  of  Judy  O'Brien  Mil,  and  Louise  Gadbois,  director, 
as  rehearsal  gets  under  way  for  Ginn  Carlo  MenotttPs  modern  comical 
opera. 

The  opera  is  the  first  produc. 
tion  of  the  Opera  Workshop, 
formed  this  year  to  encourage 
and  train  those  with  operatic 
bility.  A second  workshop,  in  per- 
formance technique  for  singing 
actresses,  is  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity  for  those  with  exceptional 
but  non-operatic  voices.  The  nin 
girls  in  this  group  promise  ar 
sembly  program  for  later  in 
year.  It  will  include  at  least 
scenes  from  West  Side  Story 
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'‘Focus’  Highlights  Coffee  Hour 


With  Presentation  of  Awards 

. i .1.1  ovnollAnf  work  were:  Mau 


The  Focus  staff  held  its 
jiual  coffee  hour  in  the  Elizabeth 


for  excellent  work  were:  Mau- 
reen Baxter.  Phyllis  Buckley. 
Txuran  Lounge  on  March  1.  At  Rosemary  Connors.  Mary  Cox. 

rtis  reception,  the  new  staff  of  Mary  Dockett.  and  Eleanor  Van- 

’62  welcomed  the  former  staff  of  derHaegen. 


’61. 

Awards  were  given  to  those 
members  who  have  done  more 
than  the  minimum  requirements 
of  attending  stafT  meetings, 
checking  their  beats,  and  turning 
in  their  stories. 

Members  of  the  1901  staff  who 
received  gold  awards  for  excep- 
tional work  were:  Lorraine  Cal- 
ise.  former  editor-in-'chief,  and 
Clare  Mahan,  former  associate 
editor.  Elizabeth  Doherty,  cited 
for  her  efforts  as  exchange  edi- 
tor, received  a special  award. 
“Miss  Focus,"  as  the  outstanding 
member  of  the  staff  for  1961. 

Those  who  received  red  awards 
DIALOGUE 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

He  is  perfectly  free  to  reject  or 
accept  them. 

The  individual  Catholic  layman 
must  be  aware  of  misunderstand- 
ings concerning  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority and  should  take  pains  to 
eliminate  them.  It  is  a misunder- 
standing of  Catholic  ecclesiology 
either  to  conceive  of  the  church 
as  a monolithic  multitude  of  in- 
dividuals subject  to  the  sole  au- 
thority of  the  Pope,  or  to  think 
of  her  as  a number  of  episcopal 
sees  headed  by  representatives  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff. 

It  is  against  the  background 
of  this  plenitude  of  the  living 
authority  of  Christ  that  mem- 
bers of  Christ  take  their  stand 
in  the  dialogue.  One  with  the  Or- 
thodox Christian  in  apostolicity. 
yet  separated  from  him  on  the 
question  of  the  primacy,  the  Cath- 
olic must  be  sincere  in  admitting 
all  the  supernatural  good  present 
in  the  Orthodox  Church.  He  must 
be  just  as  sincere  in  his  convic- 
tion that  an  Orthodox  return  to 
unity  with  the  visible  Body  of 
Christ  will  add  no  essential  per- 
fection. 

The  dialogue  is  not  an  encoun- 
ter between  two  “rival”  churches. 
It  is  the  meeting  of  brethren, 
one  of  whom'  .enjoys  the  full 
supernatural  patrimony,  the  oth- 
er a less  perfect,  but  nonethe- 
less real,  Christian  vitality  whose 
health  and  completion  can  be 
effected  by  unity. 


Those  who  received  blue  awards 
for  above-average  work  were : 
Maryann  Camden.  Inez  Cipriano. 
Dorothea  Conway,  Maryellen  Cul- 
linan,  Cece  Gallivan.  Jane  Kelley. 
Nanoy  Mahoney,  Margaret  Ma- 
roney.  Marianne  McGuire,  Marcia 
Theberge,  Carol  Thomas,  and 
Barbara  Wilson. 

The  popular  Fentones  enter- 
tained the  staffers  with  a med- 
ley of  their  favorite  music. 

Clubs  Cater  to 
Diverse  Interests 

Taking  a bird’s  eye  view  of 
campus,  we  see  the  following  ac- 
tivities being  held  by  the  various 
clubs. 

The  Foreign  Mission  Society 
has  scheduled  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Spengler  to  speak  on  the  “Leg- 
acy of  Tom  Dooley."  Mrs.  Speng- 
ler. a friend  of  the  Dooley  fam- 
ily, will  address  the  group  April 
10,  at  4:30  p.m.  in  the  Elizabeth 
Logan  Lounge. 

The  Foreign  Mission  Society 
announces  a book  drive  for  Eng- 
lish and  sociology  books,  as  well 
as  Encyclicals,  to  be  sent  to  India 
and  Japan.  The  need  for  the 
books  was  made  known  by  Sister 
Miriam  St.  John  who  is  teaching 
in  Japan  and  a former  Emman- 
uelite  now  working  in  India. 

The  Chemical  Society  held  its 
monthly  meeting  on  March  8 in 
Alumnae  Hall.  Eligible  freshmen 
were  received  as  honorary  mem- 
bers. Speaking  at  the  event  was 
Fr.  James  B.  Shehan.  S.J..  geol- 
ogy professor  at  Boston  College. 

Scheduled  for  April  7 is  a re- 
gional meeting  of  the  National 
Catholic  Education  Association, 
to  be  held  at  Providence  College. 
This  is  a forerunner  of  a larger 
national  meeting  to  be  held  at  a 
later  date  in  April.  Emmanuel 
will  be  represented  at  both  these 
meetings. 

NSA  held  a meeting  at  Colum- 
bia University  February  23  - 25. 
Nancy  La  Fleur,  junior  delegate, 
Paula  Moynahan  ’63,  and  Felicia 
Dobbs  ’64  attended. 


“You  are  the  Church,”  Pope 
Pius  XII  said  in  more  than  one 
address  to  the  laity.  It  is  with 
the  humble  realization  of  our  full 
participation  in  the  Mystery  of 
the  Church  that  constructive  dia- 
logue has  begun.  For  the  Church 
is  a mystery.  The  same  obscurity, 
time-transcendence,  and  divine- 
human  splendor  characterize  her 
as  characterized  the  God-Man 
whose  ministry  on  earth  she  con- 
tinues. That  is  why  it  will  be  for- 
ever true  that  in  order  to  know 
and  love  the  Church,  we  must  be 
in  the  Church. 

Yet,  as  the  Christian  is  in  the 
Church,  so  is  the  Church  in  the 
Christian.  Hence  an  educated 
Catholic  laity  must  so  live  the 
faith  of  Christ  that  those  already 
united  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  sacramental  holiness,  doctrinal 
catholicity,  and  apostolic  succes- 
sion may  soon  become  wholly  one 
with  her  in  Christ.  When  Cath- 
olic life  so  reflects  the  image  of 
the  Church  all  Christians  will  rec- 
ognize Christ  today  — as  at  Ca- 
pharnaum.  and  on  the  sea  of 
Genesareth  — abiding  in  Peter’s 
home,  speaking  from  Peter’s 
bark.  Then  East  and  West,  one 
and  catholic,  can  reach  out  to  a 
whole  world  which  is.  potentially, 
the  Body  of  Christ. 


The  Emmanuel  College  and 
Fairfield  University  glee  clubs  will 
hold  a joint  concert  on  campus 
March  31,  at  8:15  p.m.  Selections 
from  West  Side  Story  and  Do  Re 
Mi  will  be  presented. 

Combined  Chorus  Aids 
Development  Program 

Emmanuel’s  development  pro- 
gram has  struck  a vibrant  note. 

Roberts  Center  at  Boston  Col- 
lege was  the  scene  of  a com- 
bined glee  club  concert  between 
Emmanuel  and  Boston  College  on 
March  11.  The  proceeds  from 
tickets  sold  by  Emmauel  will  go 
towards  the  building  fund. 

The  two  clubs,  presenting  their 
second  joint  concert  of  the  year, 
were  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
C.  Alexander  Peloquin. 

Leonard  Bernstein’s  West  Side 
Story  and  Kurt  Weill’s  Down  in 
the  Valley  were  featured  among 
the  selections  from  modern 
American  composers. 

The  concert  featured  two  chor- 
uses from  Carmen,  that  of  The 
Cigarette  Girls,  sung  by  the  Em- 
manuel club,  and  Habanera,  a 
solo  by  Miss  Louise  Gadbois. 


Boston  Beat  — * 

Talk  of  the  Town 

by  Barbara  "Wilson 

EXHIBITIONS 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  will  Stage  a spectacular  Van 
Gogh  exhibition  March  22  through 
April  29.  The  collection,  from  the 
Stedelujk  Museum  in  Amsterdam, 
belongs  to  the  artist’s  nephew  and 
will  be  seen  here  for  the  first  time. 
Eighty-one  painting  and  GO  wn- 
tercolors  and  drawings  will  be 
shown. 

The  Fogg  Museum  of  Art,  Harv- 
ard University,  is  now  showing  33 
paintings  and  89  drawings  from 
the  collection  of  T.  Edward  Havtey 
of  Bradford,  Pa. 

Included  are  works  by  Ganquin. 
Cezanne,  Renoir.  Courbert,  Toul- 
ouse-Loutrec,  Modigliani.  Picasso, 
and  Winslow  Homer. 

The  Busch  - Reisinger  Museum, 
Harvard  University  will  feature 
T.  Lux  Feininger:  Retrospective 
Exhibition  of  Paintings,  Draw- 
ings. water  colors,  through 
March  24. 

LECTURES 

Boston  College  Humanities  Se- 
ries April  12  - Robert  Penn  War- 
ren, 8 p.m.  Library  Auditorium. 

May  2 - Robert  Frost.  Robert’s 
Center,  tickets  by  mail  with 
stamped  envelope  or  at  door, 
$1.00. 

PLAYS 

Pilate’s  Daughter  - St.  Alphon- 
sus  Hall,  Roxbury.  during  Lent. 

A Thousand  Clowns  - Wilbur.  A 
first  play  by  Herb  Gardner,  known 
for  his  cartoon  strip  The  Nebbishcs 
Pre  - Broadway  tryout  through 
March  31. 

Peace  Decorum  - Hasty  Pudding 
Clubhouse,  12  Holyoke  St.,  Cam- 
bridge. March  21-31.  The  114th 
production  in  the  Hasty  Pudding 
Theatricals;  a musical  satire  on 
the  Peace  Corps. 

MUSIC 

Donnelly  Memorial  Theater  - 
March  13  and  16  - Wagner’s  Die 
Meistersinger,  7 :30  p.m.  March 
28  and  30  - Verdi’s  Rigoletto. 
8 p.m. 

Sander’s  Theater  - March  22  - 

Lucas  Foss  Improvisation  Chamber 
Ensemble,  8:30  p.m.  Tickets  re- 
quired - no  charge.  Apply  only 
by  mail  to  the  Mason  Music 
Foundation.  59  Fayerweather  St., 
Cambridge.  Self-addressed  envel- 
ope. 


DEAN’S  LIST 
(Continued  from  Page  1) 
D.S.P.,  Joanne  Perrault,  Jane  Gro- 
den.  Dorothy  Kibildis,  Claire  Mel- 
drum. 

Sophomores:  Anne  Santacross, 
Mary  Chisholm,  Judith  Coates, 
Mary  Gilboy,  Sylvia  DeDominicis, 
Diane  Allenberg,  Ann  White,  Sis- 
ter Mary  Regina,  F.M.M.,  Wini- 
fred Welch,  Catherine  Costello, 
Mary  Caputo.  Ann  Scanlon,  Anne 
West,  Gail  Mulvihill,  Karen  Chap- 
man, Josephine  Grasso,  Patricia 
Ward,  Mary  Conway.  Norma 
Jenckes,  Sister  Mary  of  the  An- 
gels, F.M.M.,  Karen  Vigeant,  Dor- 
othy Hanrahan,  Elaine  Crimmins, 
Geraldine  Dolan,  Joan  Murray. 
Mary  Waldron,  Carole  Cloherty, 
Mary  Concannon. 

Freshmen:  Eleanor  Cahill,  An- 
drea Couture,  Kathleen  Keough, 
Margaret  Curran,  Mary  Duffy, 
Susan  Maxwell,  Deirdre  Patrick. 
Sandra  Poliquin,  Marcia  Houde, 
Rose  Pittera,  Florence  Patti,  Ger- 
aldine Sullivan.  Claudette  Bedard. 
Ann  Hilton,  Kathleen  Reed,  Carol 
Shea,  Suzanne  Wihry,  Maria 
Pace,  Patricia  Maloney,  Anne 
Miller,  Judith  Rogers,  Mary  Cal- 
laghan, Carol  Martula,  Diane 
Perry,  Marie  Sarno,  Kathleen 
O’Keeffe,  Michele  Tumminelli, 
Dorothy  Erpen,  Ellen  Flatley. 
Kathleen  McCourt,  Mary  Egan, 
Hazel  Rotondo,  Janet  Nicosia, 
Mary  Sullivan,  Julianne  LaSala, 
Cathleen  Rice.  Eileen  Tinsley. 


practice  and  in  games.  Kneelings  Maureen  Owens  and  Mary  Whelan. 
Standing:  Diane  Perry,  Rita  Gamut,  Nick!  D’Amnto,  Alicia  Scully,  and 
Sue  Hatch. 


Hard  Work  of  Team  and  Coach 
Insures  Triumphant  Season 


If  Mary  Whalen’s  broken  glass- 
es and  dislocated  nose  are  not 
sufficient  evidence  that  Emman- 
uel’s varsiby  basketball  team  is 
exceptionally  enthusiastic,  then  a 
record  of  three  wins  and  one  de- 
feat will  prove  it. 

Games  with  Boston  State,  Les- 
lie. and  Brandeis  put  Emmanuel 
in  the  win  column.  Gordon  Col- 
lege produced  the  sole  setback. 
In  a hard  fought  game  Emmanuel 
lost  65  - 58. 


The  success  of  the  squad  is  due 
to  two  factors:  Miss  Crowe's 
coaching  efforts  and  the  principle 
of  team  work.  Forwards  Rita 
Garant,  Terry  Bowes,  Mary  Whal. 
en,  Alicia  Scully,  and  Diane  Per- 
ry, supported  by  guards  Susan 
Hatch,  Carol  Mueller,  Althea 
Buckley,  Maureen  Owens,  Sue 
Reardon  and  Anita  D’Amato  have 
all  cooperated  to  insure  a tri. 
umphant  season. 


Modern  Minds  Exchange  Views 
On  Contemporary  Literature 


by  Cece  Gallivan 

“The  Modern  Vision  in  Liter- 
ature” was  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion at  the  Feb.  28  meeting 
of  the  Literany  Society. 

A panel  consisting  of  students 
from  both  Emmanuel  and  Boston 
College  and  coordinated  by  Rose- 
mary Tipping,  head  of  the  so- 
ciety. presented  various  aspects 
of  this  topic. 

George  MacDonald  ’G2,  dis- 
cussed the  “New  Vision  in  Mod- 
ern Drama.”  A sense  of  loneli- 
ness pervades  this  drama  as  seen 
in  the  works  of  Genet,  Beckett, 
and  Ionesco.  These  and  other 
writers  put  man  face  to  face  with 
the  wretchedness  of  his  condition. 

Judith  Parks  '62,  commented  on 
"The  Modern  Vision  in  American 
Literature.”  She  pointed  out  the 
disintegration  of  values  following 
World  War  I and  the  necessity 
for  the  reinterpretation  of  both 
moral  and  social  values  of  man. 

STARLITE  SHOP,  INC. 

Casual  and  dressy  separates 
274  Brookline  Avenue 


Writers  such  as  Steinbeck  and 
Faulkner  attempt  this. 

Vincent  McCarthy  ’G2  discussed 
"The  Plight  of  the  Hero  in  Mod- 
ern  Literature.”  He  remarked 
that  there  is  now  prevalent  a 
view  of  man  that  differs  from 
that  of  the  1930’s  and  1940's. 
Gone  is  the  relationship  of  man 
to  society.  In  its  place  is  the  re- 
lationship of  man  to  man. 

The  final  speaker  was  Patricia 
A.  Curran  ’62,  who  concerned  her- 
self with  “Myth,  Its  Use  and 
Function.”  According  to  T.  S. 
Eliot,  it  is  a way  of  controlling 
and  ordering.  Myth  is  often  used 
by  such  writers  as  Joyce  and 
Hemingway,  especially  the  myth 
of  the  suffering  hero. 

Arthur  Armond 

Individual  Hair  Styling 

266  Brookline  Avenue 
Brookline.  Mass. 

Tel.  BEacon  2-6236 
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Ken  Jacobson  — Dave  Brother 
“IF here  you  bought  that 


CAFE  BUDAPEST 

“A  taste  of 

old  Hungary ” 

268A  Bro 

okline  Ave. 

From  11:30  a 

in.  To  Midnight 

Sundays  From 

4 p.m.  To  Mid. 

Luncheon 

- Dinner 

After 

Theatre 

STOP  DREAMING  ABOUT  THAT 

TRIP  ABROAD  — 


YOU  CAN  GO 

Yes  — you  can  spend  the 
whole  summer  in  glorious  fas- 
cinating Europe  or  South 
America,  have  an  unfor- 
gettable experiences  with  a 
congenial  group  on  an 

NFCCS-NNCF  TOUR 
Take  your  pick:  5 tours.  34 
days  to  67  days,  $698  to 
$1270;  sea  or  air  or  com- 
bination. 


THIS  SUMMER 

Each  tour  is  escorted;  the 
price  is  all-inclusive;  every- 
thing is  taken  care  of  for  you 
— all  you  need  do  is  enjoy 
yourself. 

These  tours  are  your  best 
travel  buy  . . . the  only  offi- 
cially approved  NFCCS-NNCF 
tours.  In  the  past  twelve 
years  over  6000  college  stu- 
dents have  had  the  time  of 
their  lives  on  these  famous 
tours. 

For  free  literature  and  details: 

See  Nancy  Lynch 
or 

Write  — NFCCS-NNCF  TRAVEL  PROGRAM  / 
Popularis  Tours,  Inc.,  1 1 W 42  St.,  New  York  36,  Ni  Y. 
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March  14,  1962 


Focus  wonders  what  we  shall 
call  the  campus  shop.  Any 
ideas?  Deposit  in  the  envelope 
0n  the  Focus  bulletin  board. 
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J Rev-  Francis  Drolet,  S.J.  will 

m MWJ  £ W J V W K B at  the  Carmelite  Retreat 

K U K Mm  House,  Hamilton.  The 

sponsoring  the 
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Emmanuel  Goes  New  Orleans 
As  Juniors  Caper  at  Carnival 


A full  schedule  of  activities 
suiting  from  hours  of  brainstorm- 
ing and  frantic  planning  will  cul- 
minate in  a gala  weekend,  May  3-6, 
for  270  juniors. 

The  entire  student  body  may 
share  in  many  of  the  events.  Mary 
McGauran,  general  chairman  of  the 
weekend,  extends  an  invitation  to 
the  entire  school  for  class  day  ac- 
tivties  and  all  events  scheduled  for 
Saturday.  Also,  juniors  and  their 
freshman  sisters  will  enjoy  the 
Mardi  Gras  festivities  of  the  prom. 

Junior  weekend  will  commence 
officially  on  Thursday  at  8:00  a.m. 
with  a dialogue  Mass  celebrated 
by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Q.  Lister,  O-P. 
On  Thursday,  too,  the  student  body 
will  fete  the  class  of  '63  at  the 
class  day  assembly.  At  this  time, 
the  juniors  will  sing  their  class 
song  for  the  first  time,  written  by 
Maureen  Owens  and  her  song  com- 
mittee. 

"La  Cuisine  de  Nouvelle  Or- 
leans" under  the  supervision  of 
maiire’d  Mary  Ellen  Leith,  will  cli- 
max the  day's  activities  at  Motel 
12S.  Members  of  the  junior  class 
will  model  the  latest  fashions  from 
the  Jane  Stevens  shop  in  Kenmore 
Square. 

The  New  Ocean  House  in  Swamp- 
scott  will  provide  a festive  New 
Orleans  atmosphere  for  the  Em- 
manuel belles  and  their  beaux  as 
they  dance  to  the  music  of  Guy 


Stevens  and  his  ten-piece  orchestra 
at  the  Mardi  Gras  Ball.  Judy  Dean 
is  chairman  of  the  prom. 

Rick  Coyne  and  his  purveyors  of 
Collegiate  Rock  and  Roll  will  pro- 
vide the  music  for  the  "Rendezvous 
au  Cafe  Peppermint"  (alias  Mo- 
seley's on  the  Charles)  for  an  in- 
formal dance  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. Peggy  Gilmore  is  chairman 
of  the  event  and  extends  an  in- 
vitation to  all  members  of  the  stu- 
dent body. 

Jazz  will  be  the  order  of  the 
evening  Saturday  in  the  Sargent 
gym  at  Boston  University.  Chair- 
man Judy  O’Brien  announces  that 
Herb  Pomeroy,  appearing  at  the 
Stables  in  Copley  Square  and  Chris 
Connor  who  appeared  recently  at 
Blinstrub’s,  will  entertain  for  this 
Emmanuel  - Boston  University 
joint  concert. 

The  weekend  finale  will  take 
place  Sunday  afternoon  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  with  a Boston  Pops 
concert  featuring  the  M.I.T.  Glee 
Club.  As  tickets  are  limited,  chair- 
man Beth  Murphy  recommends  that 
juniors  obtain  theirs  early.  Juniors 
may  buy  tickets  now  and  they 
will  be  sold  to  the  rest  of  the 
student  body  on  April  30. 

Publicity  chairman  for  the  en- 
tire weekend  is  Priscilla  Neville. 
Anne  Drinkwater  is  general  trea- 
surer and  Nancy  Chisick  is  in 
charge  of  decorations. 


Scholastic  Achievement  Mei'its 
Fellowships  for  Future  Study 


Spring  has  arrived  and  with  it 
comes  to  seniors  graduation  and 
news  of  many  grants  and  fellow- 
ships. r 

Three  of  these  seniors  are  Marie 
Gillespie,  Eleanor  VanderHaegan, 
and  Diane  Pitochelll- 
Marie,  a biology  major,  has  re- 
ceived a one-year  $2500  fellow- 
ship from  the  biology  department 
of  the  University  of  Saint  Louis 
for  a master  of  science  degree  in 
medical  research.  Marie  explained 
that  51260  of  the  fellowship  is  an 
outright  gift  and  the  remaining 
$1250  is  an  assistantship,  which 
entails  aid  in  research  and,  per- 
haps, teaching.  If  her  work  is  sat- 
isfactory, the  grant  may  be  renew- 
ed for  the  following  year. 

She  further  explained  that  Saint 
Louis  was  her  first  choice  because 
of  opportunities  for  general  study 
even  on  the  graduate  level.  She 
will  study  medical  research  in  the 
department  of  biology  and  will  not 
specialize  until  her  second  year. 

Marie  aspires  to  a position  in 
the  field  of  medical  research. 


A sociology  major  because 
society  is  all  around  us  and  so- 
ciology is  necessary  for  a thorough 
understanding  of  it.  . Eleanor 


Sister  Receives 
Research  Grant 

Sister  Elizabeth  Louise,  S.N.D. 
recently  received  news  of  a $2,000 
grant  awarded  to  her  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for 
the  year  1962-63.  This  grant  in- 
cludes her  tuition  and  traveling 
expenses  for  further  work  in  the 
field  of  mathematics. 

Sister,  a member  of  the  math- 
ematics department,  on  leave  of 
absence,  is  currently  studying  at 
Notre  Dame  University  in  Indiana. 
She  is  completing  study  for  her 
doctorate  under  the  Schmitt  Tu- 
ition Scholarship.  Her  primary 
field  of  study  is  Modern  Algebra. 

Sister,  after  receiving  her  degree 
from  Emmanuel,  where  she  ma- 
jored math,  earned  her  master's 
degree  from  Boston  University  and 
also  studied  at  Harvard  University. 
She  has  taught  mathematics  at 
Emmanuel  College  since  1954.  In 
addition  to  her  work  at  Emmanuel, 
Sister  also  gave  weekly  lectures 
in  mathematics  for  high  school 
students. 

Sophs  Celebrate 
Southern  Style 

The  splendor  and  gaiety  of  the 
Old  South  will  descend  on  the  Oval 
Room  of  the  Sheraton  Plaza  on 
May  4 wtien  the  Sophomore  Class 
presents  its  semi-formal  dance, 
"Southern  Symphony."  Belles  and 
gentlemen  will  dance  to  the  music 
of  Bob  Penza’s  Orchestra. 

The  committee  members  are 
working  closely  with  the  juniors 
to  make  the  evening  a sophomore 
prelude  to  Junior  Weekend.  They 
include  Maureen  McKenna,  chair- 
man; Mary  Concannon,  invitations; 
Kay  Corcoran,  publicity;  Pat 
Cooney,  charms;  and  Mary  Beth 
Burke,  ticket  booth.  Sophomore 


Vnn  Gogh  fascinates 
Bostonians.  An  exhllilt  of 
flic  major  works  of  this 
modern  artist  are  cur- 
rently on  display  In  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  As 
an  added  feature,  there 
is  a program  of  lectures, 
films,  and  gallery  talks 
accompanying  the  exhib- 
it. 


Bostonians  Flock  to  Museum, 
Observe  Van  Gogh  Exhibition 


has  received  a one-year  renewable  committees  are  helping  with  pub- 
51900  research  assistantship  from  licity,  and  by  setting  up  the  tic- 
the  sociology  department  at  Mar-  ket  booth  during  Easter  vacation, 
quette  University.  This  depart-  Maureen  has  announced  an  in- 
ment  is  currently  pursuing  social  novation  as  part  of  the  dauce 
psychological  research  in  con-  preparations.  When  the  sopho- 
junction  with  the  medical  school,  mores  buy  tickets  at  the  booth  in 
The  essistantship  will  enable  Marian  Hall,  they  will  be  able  to 


Eleanor  to  earn  her  master  of  arts 
degree  and  provide  her  with  the 
general  basic  background  in  so- 
ciology needed  for  a career  in  col- 
lege teaching. 

Diane  has  been  awarded  a $2000 
teaching  fellowship  to  Smith  Col- 
lege. A biology  major  at  Em- 
manuel, Diane  will  study  for  her 
master  of  arts  degree  in  the  field 
of  zoology.  This  fellowship  will  be 
renewed  and  increased  if  her  work 
at  Smith  is  satisfactory.  Upon  re- 
ceiving her  master’s  degree,  Diane 
plans  a career  in  teaching  nt  the 
college  or  junior  college  level. 


Blanc  IMtorholli.  Marie 
Gillespie,  and  Eleanor 
Vander  Hnegnn  discuss 
their  plans  for  next 
year,  as  they  join  tlie 
r a n k s of  Emmnnnel 
graduates  pursul n|g 
their  studies  for  a fur- 
ther degree- 


by  Kathleen  Klernan 
In  a display  of  over  140  works  - 
oils,  watercolors  and  line  drawings 
. the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  pre- 
senting the  most  comprehensive 
and  complete  image  of  artist  Vin- 
cent van  Gogh  to  appear  in  the  New 
England  area  in  several  decades. 

The  pieces,  all  supplied  by  the 
artist's  nephew  V.  W.  van  Gogh  of 
Amsterdam,  adequately  represent 
every  phase  in  the  fulfillment  of 
his  uncle’s  genius. 

From  the  early  masterful  draw- 
ings through  the  final,  brilliantly 
alive  canvases,  blazoned  with  the 
vibrant  colors  for  which  van  Gogh 
is  noted,  one  can  see  the  develop- 
ment of  a hypersensitive  personal- 
ity, a man  who  loved  nature  in 
its  supreme  simplicity. 

Despite  premature  death  at  the 
age  of  37,  van  Gogh  rose  above  his 
environment  to  achieve  seldom- 
reached  heights  among  the  great 
artists  of  all  time. 

Although  far  from  an  easy  man 
to  live  with,  van  Gogh  was  filled 
with  understanding  and  compas- 
sion for  humanity.  He  viewed  life 
with  tremendous  sympathy.  His 
masterpieces,  frequently  depicting 
laborers  at  work,  testify  to  his  pro- 
found perception,  (van  Gogh  owned 
that  humanity  was  his  favorite  sub- 
ject although  he  could  seldom  af- 
ford a paid  model)-  He  painted  his 
subjects  poignantly  - open-faced 
full  of  character.  Although  they 
are  not  handsome,  their  virtue  ren- 
ders them  comely  and  warm. 

The  subject  of  van  Gogh’s  paint- 
ings tends  to  reflect  the  simple 
things  of  daily  life,  for  example, 
one  picture  depicts  a starkly  simple 
open  Bible,  another  a pair  of  bat- 

Alumnae  Host 
Class  of  1962 

Seniors  will  meet  with  the  Board 
of  Management  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation at  an  informal  dinner 
Wednesday,  May  2,  prior  to  becom- 
ing formal  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Alumnae  Banquet  on 
Tuesday,  June  5. 

Sister  Ann  Bartholomew,  as  mod- 
night’s  concert.  Other-  eralor  0f  tlie  Association,  will  be 
wise.  $2.75  per  couple.  lhe  guegt  ot  honor.  At  this  time, 
Emmanuel  College  - l(ie  30ar(j  members  will  make  in- 
Boston  University  Con-  forniation  about  the  association  a- 
cert  featuring  Chris  vailabie  to  the  group. 

Even  before  the  seniors  official- 


sake  their  table  reservations  by 
signing  up  on  a floor  plan  prepared 
by  the  art  students. 


JUNIOR  WEEKEND 
| SCHEDULE  | 

May  8,  Thursday 
S:00  a.m.  Mass 
1:30  p.m.  Class  Assembly 
7:00  p.m.  Banquet  - $5.50,  Motel 
128. 

May  4,  Friday 

9:00  p.m-  - 1:00  a.m.  Junior- 
Freshman  Prom.  New 
Ocean  House,  Swamp- 
scott.  $4.75  per  couples. 


Casual 
Dance,  Moseley’s.  Free, 
if  two  tickets  are  pur- 
chased for  Saturday 


Conner  and  Herb  Pom- 
eroy. $2.50  per  person 
at  Sargent  Gym. 


tered  shoes.  His  use  of  bright 
splashy  colors  in  such  pictures  as 
"Sunflowers"  and  "The  Harvest" 
gives  a strong  sense  of  vitality  to 
his  works. 

Van  Gogh's  portraits  draw  power 
from  the  artist's  affinity  to  the 
people  whom  he  painted.  He  wrote 
that  he  did  his  best  to  discover 
what  was  noble  and  dignified  in  his 
models  and  obtain  a true  represen- 
tation of  these  qualities. 

Van  Gogh  has  claimed  the  posi- 
tion as  possibly  the  best-loved  of 
the  modern  artists.  The  force  of 
his  personality  as  captured  in  his 
greatest  masterpieces,  is  a living 
testimony  to  tlie  respect  with  which 
he  is  now  viewed. 

Because  of  the  increased  public 
response  to  the  exhibit,  the  Mu- 
seum has  extended  the  hours  for 
viewing  the  collection  from  10  a.m. 
to  10  p.m.,  Tuesday  through  Fri- 
day. As  an  added  feature,  there  Is 
a supplementary  program  of  lec- 
tures, films,  and  gallery  talks  ac- 
companying the  exhibit.  This  will 
continue  until  the  close  of  the 
show  on  April  29. 

Campus  Shop 
To  Open  Soon 

A cup  of  coffee,  a cigarette,  and 
music  in  the  background  will  cre- 
ate a casual  atmosphere  in  the  new 
campus  shop  which  will  open  soon. 

The  new  building  will  house  the 
bookstore,  post  office,  and  snack 
bar  and  will  provide  a center  for 
informal  activity  on  the  Emmanuel 
campus. 

The  snack  shop  will  provide 
seating  facilities  for  200.  The  post 
office  will  centralize  the  handling 
of  all  the  mail  in  the  school.  Music 
will  be  piped  through  the  whole 
building. 

Probably  the  biggest  change, 
however,  will  be  in  the  bookstore. 
Bright  and  attractive,  the  book- 
store will  stock  1050  paperback 
books,  displayed  on  green  and  or- 
chid gondola-type  fixtures,  as  well 
as  the  required  texts.  For  many 
students  weary  of  trips  to  Harvard 
Square,  the  buying  and  selling  of 
used  books  will  be  an  added  at- 
traction. 

According  to  Mrs.  Catherine 
Reagan,  manager,  the 


May  fi,  Sunday 

2- no  pm.  Pops  at  Symphony  sociation.  To  date, 

Hall.  Reserved  tickets  total  pledge  has  been  paid, 
. $1.60  to  $3.60.  promised. 


iy  become  alumnae,  their  class  gift  8tock  everything  the  students  want, 
of  $15,000  to  the  Library  Fund  has  Except  for  a 'ew  items,  such  as 

preceded  their  entrance  into  the  as-  cigarettes  and  jewelry,  students 
■tenth  of  the  wjjj  serve  themselves.  The  store 
will  also  carry  magazines  and 
dally  newspapers. 


- 


G,n  Snc)  in  tftseljj 

Education  is  an  interesting  word.  Webster  calls  it  the 
act  or  process  of  providing  with  knowledge,  skill  or  com- 
petency. Its  Latin  derivative,  “educere,”  to  lead  forth,  has 
many  connotations. 

Education  is  a pervasive  word  touching  the  life  of 
every  student.  Now,  especially,  the  flurry  of  arranging 
schedules,  the  decisions  of  practice  teaching  programs  and 
the  looming  shadow  of  final  examinations  provoke  a con- 
sideration of  education’s  encompassing  meaning. 

A college  education  implies  more  than  intellectual 
growth.  That  is,  of  course,  the  major  portion  of  education. 
Trained  minds  must  delve  into  the  rich  treasures  of  liter- 
ature, languages,  science.  The  collegian  is  orientated  to- 
ward this  type  of  education  from  the  moment  she  steps 
into  the  college  library  and  the  college  classroom.  Even  in 
the  four  short  years  of  college,  intellectual  development 
is  a precious  thing  to  watch,  to  see  a mind  flower  into 
original  thinking  after  exposure  to  the  great  thinkers  of 
the  ages. 

Contact  with  intellectually  stimulating  minds  through 
lecture  series,  stimulation  through  travel  (even  if  it  is 
just  a trip  along  the  Freedom  Trail,)  attendance  at  social 
functions,  — all  this  is  education.  All  this  contributes  to 
the  true  process  of  attaining  knowledge,  skill,  and  com- 
petency. 

CcntlcOeteial  (3 'onjlaejlation 

One  spark  can  ignite  a bonfire.  One  name  can  spark 
a list  which  leads  eventually  to  the  boycott  of  the  campus 
dining  facilities. 

The  problem  of  adequate  meals  served  properly  is  and 
should  be  the  concern  of  students  who  live  from  day  to 
day  dependent  on  these  meals. 

When  complaints  occur  and  conditions  arise  demand- 
ing authoritative  attention,  perfect  rapport  should  exist 
between  the  students  and  the  authorities  capable  of  cor- 
rection of  these  complaints. 

In  the  spring  of  1961,  a questionnaire  was  submitted 
to  resident  students.  No  visible  action  was  taken.  Recom- 
mendations were  made  through  student  government. 
Again,  no  visible  results.  The  list  of  grievances  seemed  to 
reach  no  further  than  a "Yes,  we’ll  take  care  of  it.”  A 
spirit  of  spontaneity  characterized  the  boycott  but  ob- 
viously the  past  had  some  bearing  on  it. 

The  question  of  the  proper  approach  to  such  a situa- 
tion is  an  important  one.  An  emotional  reaction  can  com- 
pletely outbalance  reason.  In  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, events  happen  which  ordinarily  would  not  have 
taken  place,  e.g.  the  unauthorized  calling  of  the  city  news- 
papers. It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  administration  alone 
to  make  statements  to  the  press  or  other  media  of  com- 
munication. 

Perhaps  the  most  poignant  effect  was  not  the  physical 
change  which  occurred  but  the  realization  that,  once  be- 
gun. the  sway  of  emotional  appeal  is  difficult  to  stop.  This 
is  a point  to  consider  for  the  future. 

Regarding  the  cafeteria,  a few  suggestions  are,  per- 
haps, not  untimely.  The  creation  of  a committee  to  act 
as  a liason  between  the  students  and  the  administration 
in  planning  student  menus,  co-ordinating  ideas  presented 
to  the  management  of  the  kitchen,  and  affording  a definite 
means  of  communication  for  any  problems  which  may 
arise,  is  a definite  and  positive  step  toward  a more  smooth- 
ly run  organization. 
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will  continue  to  run? 

Many  people  will  say  that  it  is 
natural  to  express  an  opinion  for 
or  against  a candidate  and  I agree. 
What  I am  opposed  to  is  the 
organized  manner  in  which  this 
year’s  candidates  were  discredited. 
Next  year  when  elections  are  held, 
I hope  the  girls  will  not  let  un- 
reasonable emotions  sway  their 
thoughts. 

Maryellen  Cullinan  '63 
To  the  Editor: 

In  view  of  the  junior  question 
period,  I feel  that  the  students 
need  a reminder  of  the  purpose  of 
their  class  officers.  The  purpose  is, 
In  effect,  to  draw  the  class  mem- 
bers to  work. 

Therefore,  the  question  period, 
should  not  attempt  to  discredit  the 
candidates,  but  rather  to  explore 
their  capabilities  and  ideas  con. 
cerning  the  functions  of  the  office. 

In  light  of  this,  therefore,  each 
student  should  ask,  "Which  can- 
didate has  the  greater  leadership 
qualites?"  Further,  the  candidates 
wno  are  offering  their  services,  at 
least  deserve  the  benefit  of  a cour- 
teous audience  at  this  question 
period. 

Judith  Dean  ’63 

To  the  Editor: 

Favoring  united  social  programs 
Student  Government  proposed  a. 
bolishing  many  "traditional"  class 
functions.  The  idea  is  not  receiving 
the  universal  approval  many  ex- 
pected. 

More  than  a few  have  objections 
- not  the  least  of  which  concerns 
intended  hikes  in  blanket  tax  to 
finance  the  plans.  Many  challenge 
justice  in  a program  forcing  all 
to  finance  undertakings  in  which 
only  a fraction  participates. 

This  is  a valid  complaint.  Why 
should  any  student  provide  an- 
other’s extra-curricular  entertain- 
ment? Is  wronging  the  minority 
less  evil  because  the  majority  will 
benefit?  Should  we  subject  others 
unfairly  under  the  guise  of  common 
good?  Can  aware  collegians  toler- 
ate tyranny  of  the  majority? 

The  question  is  more  serious 
than  casual  observation  implies. 
Council's  solution  may  allay  but 
will  not  end  conflict  and  concern. 
Any  decision  will  have  far-reaching 
effects.  By  establishing  precedent 
here  at  college  and  furnishing  pat- 
terns for  our  secular  behavior,  we 
present  the  image  of  the  Catholic 
college  tradition. 

Only  the  most  irresponsible  will 
bypass  this  without  proper  delib- 
eration. This  is  our  school,  our 
future,  our  problem.  After  exam- 
ining the  situation,  let  each  choose 
not  the  better  solution,  but  the 
right  solution. 

Kathleen  Kiernan  '64 


Deadline  for  letters  to  the 
editors  is  May  4.  Letters  must 
he  signed  and  not  exceed  150 
words  in  length. 


Rituals  Proclaim  Resurrection 

The  Church  prays:  “May  Thy  people,  0 LORD,  re- 
newed in  the  youthful  vigor  of  the  Spirit  ever  joyfully  rise 
anew;  and  as  they  previously  lived  in  the  weary  decre- 
pitude of  death  through  sin,  so  may  they  now  rejoice 
because  they  have  been  restored  to  their  former  glory.” 
Christians  everywhere  rise  with  their  Savior  commemora- 
ting that  marvelous  morn. 


Among  the  most  beautiful  and 
moving  services  of  the  holy  sea- 
son are  the  solemn  observances 
of  the  Eastern  Catholic  rite.  In 
Greek  churches  these  begin  with 
a special  midnight  candle  light- 
ing ceremony  symbolic  of  our 
spiritual  rebirth  in  the  true  and 
living  light. 

Bearing  a burning  taper  in  his 
hand,  each  member  of  the  con- 
gregation follows  the  priest  in 
reverent  procession  as  he  leads 
them  from  the  church  through 
a side  door.  Rounding  the  front 
of  the -building,  they  respectfully 
approach  the  main  doors  which 
are  closed  to  signify  Christ’s  en- 
tombment. 

Slowly  raising  the  crucifix  he 
holds  in  his  right  hand,  the  priest 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross.  At 
this  moment  the  doors  suddenly 
open. 

The  resplendent  brilliance  of 
the  interior  lies  before  the  peo- 
ple. Inside  is  ablaze  with  flicker- 
ing candle  light.  The  boundless 
joy  of  the  once-silent  organ 
chimes  through  the  stillness  of 
the  night.  Swelling  voices  fulfill 
the  heart’s  praises  as  with  mov- 


ing spirit,  the  faithful  intone  the 
age  old  sacred  hymn,  "Christ  Is 
Risen.”  Christ  is  truly  risen. 

Advancing  once  again,  the  jub- 
ilant procession  moves  into  the 
brightly  illumined  church.  The 
light  of  each  melts  into  the  glory 
of  the  church  enriching  the  mean, 
ing  of  both  and  investing  the 
human  spirit  with  renewed  love. 

Once  inside,  the  special  Easter 
Matins  are  sung  after  which  the 
Sacred  Liturgy  is  offered.  It  is 
customary  on  this  night  of  nights 
for  all  present  to  receive  Holy 
Communion. 

At  the  close  of  services,  before 
returning  to  their  homes,  each 
family  presents  its  Easter  food, 
laying  it  before  the  altar  of  their 
God  where  it  is  solemnly  and 
specially  blessed  in  honor  of  the 
great  feast.  (No  one  would  dream 
of  eating  unblessed  food  on  Eas- 
ter). In  the  words  of  the  “Pente- 
costarion”  (calendar)  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  this  is  “the  sac- 
red and  great  Sunday  of  the 
Pasoh,  on  which  we  celebrate  the 
life-giving  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord  and  God,  the  Savior  Jesus 
Christ.” 


Council  Proposes  Social  Plan 


The  students  ot  Emmanuel 
extend  their  sympathy  to  Ann 
Grimshaw  '63  on  the  death  of 
her  father.  We  will  remember 
him  in  our  prayers. 


Subject  of  much  current  contro- 
versy and  debate  is  the  proposed 
new  social  committee  now  under 
consideration  of  the  student  coun- 
cil. 

Judith  Hetherman,  '62,  chairman 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  stu- 
dent government  to  investigate 
the  possibility  of  instituting  such 
a system  at  Emmanuel,  feels  that 
”it  could  have  a positive  influence 
as  a cohesive  force  on  campus." 

The  council  committee  sent  out 
30  questionnaires  to  colleges  in  the 
area.  Eighteen  were  returned.  The 
majority  of  these  reported  success 
with  a plan  similar  to  the  one  cur- 
rently under  consideration. 

“The  reason  the  social  commit- 
tee is  being  proposed,”  says  Judy, 
“is  that  it  would  centralize  every- 
thing. This  committee  would  guide 
committees  elected  from  the  class- 
es and  would  have  statistics  and 
other  information  on  such  tilings 
ns  places  and  bands  available  to 
all  the  classes.  Also  It  would  pre- 
vent making  the  some  mistake 
every  time  a new  chairman  Is  el- 
ected.” 

The  committee  would  be  in 
charge  of  all  social  functions  on 
campus,  excluding  mixers.  It  would 
be  made  up  of  eight  people  — the 
four  class  vice  presidents,  four 
student  government  representatives 
from  each  class.  One  of  the  senior 
representatives  would  be  chairman. 
As  for  the  freshman  class,  which 
does  not  have  a vice  president  or 
representative  first  semester,  the 
junior  representative  who  is  their 
temporary  president  would  repre- 


sent the  freshman  class  on  the 
committee. 

The  committee  would  run  four 
functions  during  the  year,  all  of 
which  would  be  open  to  the  en- 
tire school.  They  would  include  the 
sophomore  prom,  the  cotillion,  a 
weekend  in  February,  one  night  of 
which  will  be  in  honor  of  the  ju- 
niors receiving  their  rings,  but 
open  to  tlie  whole  school  — and  a 
weekend  in  May  for  the  entire  stu- 
dent body. 

To  finance  the  program,  a fee 
will  be  collected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  as  part  of  the  blanket 
tax.  This  is  necessary  according  to 
Judy. 

“If  the  committee  is  established, 
it  will  need  funds  to  plan,  and  to 
work  with  — to  get  hotels  ahead 
or  time,  good  bands,  entertain- 
ment." The  exact  amount  of  the  fee 
has  not  as  yet  been  decided. 

The  plan  as  proposed  would  el- 
iminate the  freshman  tea  dance, 
“which  was  originally  given  by  the 
freshmen  to  upperclassmen,  thank- 
ing them,  as  it  were,  for  orienta- 
ting them  into  the  school.”  The 
freshmen  and  sophomores  would 
not  have  their  semi-formals,  which 
would  be  more  or  less  incorporated 
into  the  spring  weekend.  The  junior 
ring  dance  and  the  senior  dinner 
dance  would  be  eliminated  but  the 
dance  in  February  would  take  the 
place  of  the  ring  dance.  Commence- 
ment week  and  senior  class  exer- 
cises would  remain  the  same. 

The  final  vote  on  the  proposed 
social  committee  will  be  taken  at 
the  formal  council  meeting  in  May. 
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NFCCS  Sponsors  “Harvest  of  Shame”; 
Encourages  Student  Letters  to  Senator 


Jopy  a baby  kangaroo, 
claims  the  center  of  atten- 
tion  ns  Virginia  SIgnorIno 
shows  him  to  nn  admiring 
youngster. 


Franklin  Park’s  Attraction: 
Emmanuelite  as  Zookeeper 


by  Mary  Ann  McCarthy 

Last  April  when  Virginia  Sig- 
norino,  a sophomore  biology  major, 
appeared  at  the  Emmanuel  College 
Placement  Bureau  to  follow  up  her 
request  for  a summer  job  she 
ceived  a mild  shock. 

Instead  of  the  laboratory  pos 
tion  for  which  she  had  been  hoping 
she  was  offered 
mal  tender  in  the  newly  built  child- 
ren's section  of  the  Franklin  Park 
Zoo.  Putting  all  trepidation  aside, 
after  she  learned  that  there  are 
only  baiby  animals  in  the  children’s 
zoo  Ginny  accepted  and  went  on  to 
experience  the  most  interesting 
summer  of  her  life- 

Dressed  in  pink  and  white 
striped  culottes,  blouse,  and  jacket, 
Ginny  and  twelve  other  college 
girls  began  their  activities  at  the 
zoo  nt  ten  o’clock  each  morning. 
Their  first  dusk  was  to  remove  the 
baby  animals  from  their  night  shel- 
ters and  walk  them  around  their 
liens  for  exerciso.  At  eleven  o'clock 
each  day  the  girls  prepared  bottles 
for  the  animals  and  supervised 
while  the  children  fed  them. 

Next  on  the  agenda  was  a pet 
ring  in  which  three  of  the  girls 
brought  out  six  or  seven  animals 
and  displayed  and  explained  them 
to  the  children.  Between  the  after- 
noon bottle  feedings  and  pet  rings, 
the  girls  took  turns  working  at 
the  admission  booth  and  the  sou- 
venir stand.  At  six  o’clock  each  ev- 
ening they  put  the  animals  back 
in  their  shelters. 

The  girls  were  allowed  to  take 
an  animal  home  with  them  over- 
night, and  shortly  after  beginning 
work  at  the  zoo,  each  girl  had  al- 
ready chosen  a favorite  pet.  Ginny 
found  it  difficult  to  decide  between 
Jose,  a llama,  Willy,  an  aoudad. 
and  a kangaroo  named  Joey,  but 

Juniors  Plan  for 
Practice  Teaching 

Sister  Marie  of  the  Trinity,  ac- 
ademic dean,  announced  plans  for 
the  1962-1963  practice  teaching 
to  the  junior  class  on  April  5. 

Practice  teachers  will  observe  in 
their  respective  schools  between 
Sept.  4 and  14.  From  Sept.  17 
through  Nov.  21  regular  senior 
classes  will  meet. 

Teachers  will  return  to  their 
schools  on  Nov.  19  until  the 
Christmas  vacation.  The  remain- 
ing seniors,  as  well  as  continuing 
their  theology,  will  participate  in 
an  enrichment  program  involving 
an  area  study  in  which  faculty 
members  teaching  seniors  will  al- 
so participate.  Lecturers  and  in- 
dependent study  will  also  be  fea- 
tured in  this  plan.  It  is  hoped  that 
Individual  study  will  (be  more  val- 
uable after  42  days  of  classes. 

The  senior  planning  on  practice 
tenching  should  arrange  her  sched- 
ule to  include  only  senior  courses. 
In  this  way  she  will  miss  no  class- 
es while  teaching.  Her  theology 
classes  will  meet  for  four  hours  a 
week  during  second  semester. 


t regu- 


Joey  won  out  and  became 
lar  visitor  at  the  Signorino  house- 
hold. Some  of  you  may  remember 
Joey,  who  was  on  display  in  the 
Emmanuel  biology  department  at 
last  year’s  open  house. 

Tiie  children’s  zoo  was  built  last 
spring  by  the  M.D.C.  Its  primary 
purpose  is  to  acquaint  children 
with  the  different  types  of  animals, 
not  only  the  exotic  ones,  but  also 
the  barnyard  variety,  with  which 
city  children  are  often  unfamiliar. 

Ginny  learned  that  not  only 
children  need  to  be  taught  about 
animals.  One  parent  put  his  five- 
year-old  son  into  the  bear  ring,  not 
realizing  that  baby  bears,  though 
they  are  small,  are  very  powerful. 
Jumping  into  the  hear  ring  to  ex- 
tract the  child  was  for  one  of  the 
girls  a completely  unexpected  re- 
quirement of  her  job. 

Another  parent  insisted  that  the 
animals  were  not  really  babies,  but 
that  the  girls  were  biologists  who 
had  discovered  and  used  on  the 
animals  a serum  for  stunting  their 
growth.  Despite  these  minor  dis- 
turbances of  last  year,  Ginny  is 
eagerly  awaiting  another  summer 
of  employment  at  the  children’s 


by  Donna  Perrow 

“Forgotten,  underprotected,  underclothed”  — these 
are  the  migrant  workers  of  the  United  States  as  depicted 
in  the  film  “Harvest  of  Shame,”  which  was  recently  shown 
to  the  student  body  under  the  sponsorship  of  NFCCS.  The 
migrants  are  those  who  “follow  the  sun,”  seeking  work 
in  the  nation’s  agricultural  areas  at  harvest  time. 

According  to  former  Secretary  Children  of  working  parents 
are  often  left  to  fend  for  them- 
selves. A boy  of  nine  had  charge 
of  his  three  young  sisters  while 
his  mother  worked  in  the  fields 
from  6 a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  work 
for  which  she  was  paid  one  dollar. 

Education  is  a pressing  prob- 
lem for  the  migrants  — they 
■have  the  highest  rate  of  illiteracy 
in  the  U.  S.  A 1960  survey  of 
migrant  families  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  taken  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  revealed 
that  there  is  "an  extremely  low 
educational  attainment  among 
adult  farm  workers.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  those  covered  by  the  sur- 
vey in  the  age  group  45  years 
and  older  had  not  received  any 
education  beyond  the  seventh 
grade..” 

the  migrants  as  *n  t*’e  a leacI*er  of  mi- 


of  Labor  James  Mitchell,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  film,  these  workers 
are  “the  excluded  Americans." 
His  view  is  supported  by  the 
September  1961  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate  subcommittee  on 
migratory  labor  of  which  Sen. 
Benjamin  Smith  of  Massachusetts 
is  a member. 

The  committee  report  states: 
“These  people,  most  of  them  na- 
tive Americans,  are  excluded 
from  minimum  wages,  the  40- 
hour  week,  unemployment  and 
workman's  compensation,  the  right 
to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively . . . old  age  benefits:  ade- 
quate prohibition  against  harm- 
ful child  labor  . . . federal  hous- 
ing aids,  and  . . . parity  for 
farmers  of  our  basic  crops.” 
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The  police  chief  of  Belle  Glade, 
Florida,  origin  of  one  major  exo- 
dus to  the  fields,  said  that  the 
migrants  are  sometimes  forced 
to  sleep  anywhere  they  can.  One 
family  told  of  spending  the  night 
in  their  station  wagon.  In  some 
of  the  housing  camps  provided 
for  the  migrants,  such  as  one  in 
Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina, 
families  of  six  and  more  are  re- 
quired to  live  in  cramped  quar- 
ters, with  bedding  of  straw,  and 
lacking  hot  water  and  sanitary 
facilities. 


F oreign  Faculty  Members  Say 
Collegiate  V alues  Differ  in  U.S. 


« of  their 
families,  these  pupils  would  prob- 
ably never  achieve  their  goals. 

Narrator  Edward  R.  Murrow 
added  another  statistic:  there  is 
no  case  of  a migrant  child  ever 
having  received  a college  diploma. 

The  farmer  is  often  used  as  the 
scapegoat  for  the  migratory 
worker’s  problems.  In  the  film  it 
was  shown  that  the  fanner  feels 
trapped  between  what  society 
expects  of  him  and  what  the  mar- 
ket demands,  and  thus  is  not  com- 
pletely culpable. 

A minister  to  the  migrants  said 
that  the  true  blame  lies  with  the 
middle  man,  the  crew  leader,  who 
goes  to  the  farmer  and  obtains 
work  for  the  migrants.  In  the 
report  of  the  Senate  sub-commit- 
tee, a bill  was  proposed  which 


would  attempt  to  end  the  exploi- 
tation of  workers  by  the  crew 
leaders  by  requiring  the  registra- 
tion of  these  leaders.  The  com- 
mittee listed  some  of  the  abuses 
attributed  to  crew  leaders,  such 
as  underpaying  workers,  aban- 
doning workers  without  paying 
them,  and  illegal  sale  of  liquor 
and  dope. 

NFCCS  is  supporting  the  pro- 
posed Senate  Bill  S.  1122,  which 
deals  with  a provision  for  a min- 
imum wage  for  migratory  work- 
ers. NFCCS  is  also  urging  that 
students  write  to  Senator  Ben- 
jamin Smith  of  Massachusetts  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

The  minimum  wage  bill  is  a 
starting  point  from  which  other 
bills  will  stem.  The  film  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  other  legisla- 
tion also  — concerning  housing 
and  education,  which  were  advo- 
cated by  the  Senate  sub-com- 
mittee. 

Student  Responsibility 

The  problem  is  ours.  Some  as- 
pects of  Steinbeck’s  Grapes  of 
Wrath  are  still  with  us:  this  is 
where  fellow  Americans  live  in 
deplorable  conditions,  “not  fit  for 
the  dignity  of  man,”  where  pro- 
duce is  carefully  packed  in  re- 
frigerated cars,  while  human  be- 
ings, the  migrants,  are  packaged 
into  trucks,  where  they  ride  up 
to  ten  hours  without  stopping  for 
food  and  facilities. 

“In  short,"  says  Sen.  Harrison 
A.  Williams,  “the  migratory  labor 
problem  is,  in  many  respects,  the 
creation  of  a society  that  has 
tended  to  become  hardened  and 
cynical  to  the  notion  of  human 
compassion  . . . Curative  mea- 
sures should  . . . have  as  their 
philosophical  base  — as  their 
guiding  spirit  — the  need  to 
bring  democracy  to  this  part  of 
our  society. 

"The  positive  acts  to  bring 
needed  measures  into  effect  will 
depend  upon  each  of  us  as  in- 
dividuals. Only  by  our  creation 
of  positive  public  opinion  can  we 
influence  the  forces  opposing 
change." 


by  Andrea  Couture 

“Students  topple  Turkish  and 
Korean  governments.”  “Freedom 
riders  jailed.’’  “Japanese  students 
prevent  presidential  tour."  "Ameri- 
can collegians  protest  nuclear  test- 
ing." 

Judging  from  the  headlines, 
American  students  are  involved  in 
much  the  same  activities  as  their 
foreign  counterparts.  But  aside 
from  the  inevitable  student  demon- 
strations, are  we  alike? 

Two  faculty  members,  Miss 
Marie  Francoise  Lena,  from  Paris, 
and  Miss  Ana  Mandiola,  from  Spain 
via  the  Philippines,  provide  direct 
insight  into  the  answer. 

Although  interviewed  separately, 
both  remarked  about  the  foreign 
student's  deeper  sense  of  aware 
ness,  or  what  Miss  Mandiola  diplo- 
matically called  "another  type  of 
responsibility."  Their  first 
pression  is  that  the  American 
dent  does  not  possess  the  depth 
of  personal  responsibility  charac 
teristic  of  the  student  abroad.  Both 
attribute  this  deficiency  not  only 
to  the  obvious  environmental  con- 
ditions, but  to  the  student-profes- 
sor relationship  as  well.  The  uni- 
versity student  abroad  is  a member 
of  a much  larger  student  body  and 
consequently,  there  Is  little  contact 

Sister  Marie  hopes  that  all  teach- 
ers will  be  placed  in  the  Boston 
area  by  May  or  June.  To  facilitate 
placement,  co-operating,  teachers 
will  be  offered  a three-hour  course 
at  Emmanuel,  free  of  charge,  to  be 
taken  either  during  the  summer  or 
school  year. 


between  student  and  professor. 
The  resulting  impersonality  lends 
itself  to  a greater  development  of 
personal  initiative. 

Miss  Mandiola  feels  that  the 
American  student  may  become  too 
dependent  on  the  “professor's  guid- 
ance” especially  marked  in  a small 
college  like  Emmanuel.  Despite 
this  danger,  Miss  Mandiola  believes 
that  a close  faculty-student  rela- 
tionship should  be  fostered  for  the 
"professor  possesses  knowledge 
and  experience  very  profitable  to 
the  student.” 

Some  disagreement  arises  con- 
cerning a comparison  of  the  qual- 
ity of  American  education  and 
that  abroad.  Since  undergraduate 
work  in  Spain  involves  a five-year 
period,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Miss  Mandiola  equates  the  Ameri- 
can master's  degree  with  the  Span- 
ish undergraduate  certificate.  She 
considers  American  and  Spanish 
education  to  be  on  “just  about  the 
same  level.” 

Miss  Lena,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
lieves that  the  greater  competition 
in  France  results  iu  a higher  stan- 
dard. “It  is  not  unusual,"  she 
states,  “for  only  ten  or  fifteen 
students  to  pass  in  a class  of  100.” 
These  rigorous  standards  result  in 
the  formation  of  a French  intellec- 
tual elite  not  possible  under  the 
American  system. 

But  despite  certain  differences 
Miss  Mandiola  finds  that  students 
everywhere  "have  the  same  reac- 
tions toward  exams  and  hard 
courses  - they  all  cram." 


Chemists  Hold  Seminar  Series; 
Explore  Ramifications  of  Major 


project  has  fired  the  ( 
thusiasm  of  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment. This  year  it  has  inaugurated 
a co-ordinating  seminar  prescribed 
for  junior  and  senior  chemistry 
majors.  The  seminar  consists  of 
two  groups  meeting  weekly  and 
carries  no  credits.  Those  who  have 
participated  in  the  program,  how- 
ever, have  found  it  profitable. 

The  format  is  kept  informal. 
Each  student  or  faculty  member 
prepares  a discussion  on  a subject 
which  is  in  some  way  related  to 
chemistry  and  presents  a 30-40 
minute  talk.  Topics  range  over 
such  wide  fields  of  interest  as  “In- 
ternal Friction  of  Metals,"  “Color 
Chromatography,”  “Quality  Con- 
trol," and  "Nobel  Prize  Winners.” 
Current  events  topics  are  also  pop- 

Reeeut  seminars  have  treated 
“Nerve  Gases,”  “Sulfa  Drugs," 
"Criminalistics,"  "Heredity,"  "Ra- 
diation Treatment  of  Cancer,”  and 
the  "Evolutionary  Theory  of  Pierre 
Tielhard  de  Chardin." 

The  seniors  presented  their  sem- 
inars during  first  semester;  for 
second  semester  the  juniors  have 
contributed  papers.  The  talks  are 
supplemented  by  slides,  films, 
demonstrations,  and  models,  which 
are  made  by  the  members  or  are 
borrowed  from  industries  or  the 
government.  Group  participation  in 
the  general  question  periods  fol- 
lowing the  talks  is  enlivened  by 


the  fact  that  many  of  the  listen- 
ers do  outside  reading  beforehand 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  topic 
to  be  presented. 

Sister  Mary  John  spoke  of  the 
students’  work  as  "excellent,  very- 
profitable, " and  predicted  that  the 
seminars  will  be  even  better  next 
year,  since  the  juniors  are  being 
encouraged  to  select  and  start 
their  topics  over  the  summer  va- 
cation. 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of 
the  success  of  the  program  is  the 
fact  that  a number  of  students 
make  a practice  of  attending  the 
meetings  of  both  groups  to  hear 
topics  of  special  interest  to  them. 


Compliment!  of 

YUEH'S 

Fountain  Service 
and  Restaurant 
Brookline  Avenue 
Brookline,  Mass. 
LOngwood  G-9724 
OPEN  SUNDAYS 


STARLITE  SHOP,  INC. 

Casual  and  dressy  separates 
274  Brookline  Avenue 
Brookline,  Mass. 
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Juniors  Prepare  for  Festive  Mardi  Gras  Weekend; 
Other  Classes  Invited  to  Participate  in  Activities 


Try  a new  perspective,  juniors.  Decorations  get 
full  attention  nt  a committee  meeting. 


Oil  - those  phone  bills!  Mary  McGauran  claims  a phone  booth 
as  a part  time  residence  as  she  plans  for  junior  weekend. 


Where’s  the  music  coming  from?  Right  here  - 


with  dedicated  efforts  of  the  junior  song  committee- 
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Dialogue  Taps  Psychology 
In  Modern  Understanding 

By  Mr.  Francis  J.  Kelly 

Psychology  has  a most  significant  role  in  the  dialogue 
The  Catholic  college  student  who  engages  in  dialogue 
with  her  Protestant,  Orthodox  Jew,  Secular  Humanist  or 
Catholic  colleague  on  any  subject  must  be  aware  that 
psychological  factors  often  cloud  the  intellect  and  affect 
the  discussion.  A dialogue  must  be  rational  and  logical 
to  be  effective. 


When  non-rational  elements 
are  introduced,  little  is  achieved, 
and  the  discussion  is  reduced  to 
an  exposition  of  one’s  unique  psy. 
chological  problems.  This  fact  is 
strikingly  apparent  in  discussions 
of  religion  and  psychology  itself. 
You  will  find  that  frequently 
logic  does  not  prevail  due  to  the 
emotional  basis  for  the  rejection 
of  truth  and  the  desperate  ef- 
forts to  find  a substitute  for 
religion. 

Religion,  structured  and  formal. 
e.g„  the  Catholic  Church,  is  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  a pseudo- 
intellectual rejection  since  it  is 
usually  identified  with  parents  or 
other  authoritative  persons;  or 
because  it  imposes  sanctions  on 
what  the  individuals  want  to  do. 
The  rejection  serves  to  rational- 
ize their  lack  of  self-control.  Con- 
sequently, the  Catholic  college 
student  will  be  told  that  what 
she  has  been  taught  is  unsophis- 
ticated and  old  fashioned.  Truth 
is  timeless!  It  cannot  go  out  of 
style. 

Yet,  to  participate  in  dialogue 
presupposes  some  basic  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  subject. 
This  knowledge  goes  beyond  the 
committing  to  memory  by  rote  of 
specific  answers  to  specific  ques- 
tions. So,  to  introduce  yourself 
to  this  knowledge  you  must  ex- 
amine the  place  of  psychology  in 
our  culture  today  and  how  it  hap- 
pened to  get  there. 

Unrest  Evokes  Psychology 

Many  psychologists  take  the 
position  that  religion  is  archaic 
and  unnecessary  in  the  life  of 
modern  man.  They  argue  that 
contemporary  psychological  the- 
ory supplies  the  insights  into  hu- 
man behavior  previously  explain- 

Russian  Students 
Promote  Language 

by  Kathleen  Mofourt 

Is  the  Russian  lnnguage  often 
spoken  on  the  Emmanuel  campus? 
Perhaps  not,  but  in  recent  months 
an  increasing  number  of  students 
are  showing  a greater  interest  i:i 
Russian  language,  literature,  and 
history  and  are  attempting  to 
learn  more  about  the  subject. 

An  ideal  opportunity  for  witness- 
ing the  results  of  four  years  of 
study  in  the  Russian  department 
will  occur  on  the  evening  of  May  8 
in  the  Elizabeth  Logan  Lounge. 

At  this  time  Senior  Russian  ma- 
jors Marin  DLBenedctto,  Jac- 
queline Hingsion,  Jane  Farley  and 
Judith  Guilfoyle  will  present  their 
original  works  written  and  recited 
completely  in  Russian. 

Mr.  Edward  McGowan,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  program,  feels  that 
this  is  the  only  formal  opportun- 
ity these  students  have  to  show 
the  extent  of  accomplishment  in 
their  field  of  concentration. 

The  program  is  open  to  the  fac- 
ulty. students,  and  families  and 
friends  of  the  participants,  but  all 
are  forewarned  that  the  entire  ev- 
ening will  be  conducted  in  Rus- 
sian. 

Sister  Marie  Margarita,  chair- 
mun  of  the  department,  innovated 
•his  symposium  last  year.  It  proved 
*°  he  such  a success  that  Sister 
hopes  to  continue  it  ns  an  annual 
event.  Sister  strongly  urges  any 
freshman  currently  taking  a Rus- 
sian course  or  considering  it  for 
the  future  to  attend  this  meeting 
and  see  how  students  can  use  the 
language. 


ed  by  religion.  This  is  indeed  a 
most  interesting  paradox  since 
psychology,  in  its  present  form, 
emerged  directly  from  the  sick- 
ness, the  spiritual  uneasiness  of 
modern  man.  The  tendency  to  in- 
terpret modern  man,  by  means 
of  the  psychiatric  tools  of  analy- 
sis, has  been  possible  only  because 
Western  Civilization  has  been 
passing  through  a crisis  in  its 
deepest  beliefs. 

Man  has  successfully  solved 
many  problems  in  the  natural 
order.  He  has  staggered  his  im- 
agination with  his  discoveries  and 


consequently  deluded  him.  He 
feels  omnipotent.  He  is  a child 
in  his  feeling  that  he  can  do 
anything,  and  as  a child  narcis- 
■istically  looks  within  himself  for 

What  a tragic  paradox  of 
knowledge!  At  a time  when  he 
should  be  awed  by  the  infinite 
complexity  of  the  cosmos  with 
its  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
a Supreme  Intellect,  man  attri- 
butes to  it,  and  to  himself,  a na- 
tural base. 

Consequently,  in  the  same  de- 
cade which  produced  the  atomic 
submarine  and  in  which  we  be- 
gan to  probe  interstellar  space 
we  have  seen,  significantly,  the 
emergence  of  the  Beatnik;  per- 
sonality disintegration  has  be- 
come endemic;  and  society  itself 
is  commonly  said  to  be  “sick.” 
Why? 

Luther  and  Calvin  attacked  the 
Catholic  Church's  teaching  that 
man  is  freely  determined  in  many 
of  his  actions  and  by  his  choice 
earns  his  reward  or  punishment 
in  afterlife.  Their  position  of  pre- 
determinism or  predestination,  pro- 
duced many  tragic  consequences, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  leav- 
ing man  without  clear  and  effec- 
tive means  of  dealing  with  per- 
sonal guilt.  Contrition  for  and 
forgiveness  of  sin  become  mean- 
ingless terms  if  our  destiny  is  de- 
termined before  birth.  If  there  is 
no  Hell  and  nothing  we  do  can 
divert  us  from  Paradise,  why  feel 
guilty?  But  the  guilt  remained, 
festered,  and  grew. 

Through  the  years  man  strug- 
gled with  this  problem  which 
culminated  in  the  appearance, 
with  alarming  incidence,  of  a new 
type  of  disorder  in  man  which 
medicine  could  not  treat.  This 
disorder  came  to  be  known  as 
neurosis.  In  this  crisis  psycho- 
analysis had  its  inception  and 
spectacular  proliferation.  Ortho- 
dox Freudian  psychoanalysis  re- 
lieved man  of  all  responsibility 
for  his  actions.  This  psychoanaly- 
sis. however,  did  not  restore  man 
to  full  ethical  responsibility.  In 
short,  one  should  not  feel  guilty 
about  anything. 

No  one  will  deny  Freud’s 
enormous  contribution  to  the  bet- 
ter understanding  and  treatment 
of  the.  mentally  ill.  Psychoana- 
lytic theory  emerged  from  his  ob- 
servations of  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed. However,  for  centuries 
before  Freud  the  Catholic  Church 
understood  and  taught  much  of 
what  he  described.  Frequent  ref- 
erences have  been  made  to  the 
similarities  between  what  Freud 
termed  super-ego  and  what  the 
Church  terms  conscience;  and  to 
what  Freud  termed  Id  and  what 
the  Church  terms  Original  Sin. 


Student  Body  Elects  Officers; 
Select  Slate  for  Coming  Year 


Sheila  McCarthy  and  Mary  Me- 
Gauran  wore  the  academic  gowns 
of  Kathy  Kelley  and  Pat  Curran  on 
March  22  as  the  two  juniors  were 
elected  Student  Government  and 
Senior  Class  President  respective- 
ly. 

Sheila  is  a Russian  major  with 
related  fields  of  French  and  edu- 
cation. She  intends  to  further  her 
studies  at  graduate  school  with  the 
hope  of  eventually  working  for  the 
government. 

Mary,  a history  major  with  an 
education  minor,  plans  to  teach  on 
the  secondary  level  following  grad- 
W’here  Freud  committed  his  nation  from  Emmanuel. 

Both  girls  bring  considerable 
perieuce  to  their  new  positions 
Last  year  Sheila  served  as  secre 
tary  to  the  sophomore  class.  Cur 
rently,  she  is  secretary  of  the  Stu 


Mr.  Francis  J.  Kelly 


most  grevious  „,a 

tenet  of  strict  determinism  in 
behavior,  that  is,  all  present  or 
future  behavior  is  exclusively  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  past  ex- 
perience. No  action  of  man  was 
felt  to  be  free.  This  completely 
naturalistic,  mechanistic  philos- 
ophy is  as  depressing  as  the 
Protestant  position  of  predeterm- 
inism. In  either  case  man  did  not 
have  much  to  say  in  his  future. 

Protestantism  failed  by  dis- 
qualifying itself  from  dealing 
honestly  and  effectively  with 
man’s  deepest  moral  and  spiritual 
anguish.  This,  in  turn,  gave  rise 
to  the  psychologists  who,  as  their 
contribution  to  the  chaos,  devel- 
oped a psyiohological  system 
which  served  to  rationalize  the 
need  to  discard  religion.  Yet,  the 
absence  of  religion  from  their 
lives  left  a void  which  had  to  be 
filled. 

Attempt  to  Replace  Religion 

The  psychologists,  who  had  re- 
belled against  what  they  regarded 
as  structured  religious  dogma- 
tism, replaced  religion  with  a 
(Continued  on  page  6) 

East  met  West  at  a recent  ex- 
hibit in  Emmanuel's  art  depart- 
ment, where  tapestries,  carvings, 
and  paintings  from  the  Far  East 
were  shown  from  March  4 to  March 


dent  Council. 

As  a sophomore,  Mary  was  chair- 
man of  the  sophomore  semi-formal- 
This  year  the  junior  class  has 
elected  her  general  chairman  of  the 
junior  weekend. 


Plea  for  Old  Books 
Comes  from  Japan 
To  Studentsin  USA 

Say  sayonara  to  your  books!  In- 
stead of  cluttering  up  your  book- 
shelves with  paperback  books  from 
long-gone  or  not  so  long-gone 
courses,  put  them  to  further  use  at 
the  Notre  Dame  College  in  Oka- 
yama, Japan. 

Sister  Miriam  St.  John,  former 
member  of  the  English  department 
at  Emmanuel,  has  requested  that 
students  send  any  old  or  new 
paperbacks  for  use  of  the  Japanese 
students.  Requirements  for  a de- 
gree include  a thesis  written  in 
English  and  books  are  .necessary 
for  research. 

Leave  all  books  in  the  Dean  of 
Students  office.  So  — sayonara 


NSA  Workshops  Contemplate 


Martha  McGovern  will  take  o.=. 
as  Vice-President  of  Student  Gov- 
ernment- She  previously  served  as 
representative  and  then  treasurer 
of  council.  The  new  secretary,  Elin 
Sullivan,  brings  her  experience  as 
sophomore  president  and,  in  the 
second  semester,  student  govern- 
ment representative  to  her  new 
Job. 

Maureen  McKenna  goes  from 
vice-treasurer  to  treasurer  of  Stu- 
dent Government  with  Anne  Back- 
man  coming  in  as  vice-treasurer. 

The  new  dormitory  officers  will 
cover  both  dorms  in  1962-G3.  Presi- 
dent Donna  Giberti  will  be  aided  by 
executive  vice-president  Sheila 
O'Donnell  and  two  other  vice-presi- 
dents. Karen  Chapman  and  Eileen 
Healy.  Secretary  Sheila  Poleselli, 
treasurer  Susau  Oberthaler,  social 
coordinators  Janet  Olivio  and  Anne 
Brosnan,  and  council  representa- 
tives Mary  V-  Mason  and  Diane 
Corcoran  complete  the  dorm  ros- 
ter. 

Kathleen  Fox,  as  president  of  the 
Children  of  Mary,  will  be  in  charge 
of  executing  the  newly  planned 
program. 

The  remaining  class  elections  are 
as  follows: 

Seniors,  1963:  vice-president, 
Nancy  Chisick;  secretary,  Monica 
McCarthy;  treasurer,  Anne  Drink- 
water;  and  student  government 
reprsentatives,  Rita  Garant  and 
Jane  Kelley. 

Juniors,  1964:  president,  Terry 
Bowes;  vice-president,  Priscilla 
Kelley;  secretary,  Barbara  Lissan- 
dri;  treasurer,  Cathy  Costello;  stu- 
dent government  representatives, 
Marcia  Gingrow  and  Mary  Whalen ; 
NSA  delegate,  Felicia  Dobbs;  and 
NFCCS  delegate,  Mary  Ellen  Chis- 
holm. 

Sophomores,  1965:  president, 
Mary  Jane  Teta;  vice-president, 
Margaret  Curran;  secretary,  Bar- 
bara Keegan;  treasurer,  Linda 
Durgin;  student  government  rep- 
resentatives, Alice  Mack  and  Sheila 
McDevitt;  NSA  delegate,  Virginia 
McNeil ; and  NFCCS  delegate,  Caro- 
lyn Moley. 


Student  in  National  Affairs' 


by  Nancy  Mahoney 

Three  Emmanuel  delegates  join- 
ed those  from  more  than  fifty  New 
England  colleges  attending  the 
New  England  Regional  Conference 
of  the  U-  S.  National  Student  As- 
sociation at  American  Internation- 
al College  on  March  23,  24. 

The  keynote  address,  given  by 
Dr.  Charles  R.  Gadaire,  introduced 
the  weekend  topic,  "The  Student 
in  National  Affairs."  Workshops  on 
Saturday  investigated  different 
areas  of  this  subject. 

Mr.  Norman  Eiger  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladies  Garment  Worker's 
Union  led  the  workshop  entitled 
"The  Student  and  the  Labor  Move- 
ment." The  discussion  centered, 
from  a labor  viewpoint,  on  an  es- 
trangement between  the  intellec- 
tual community  and  the  labor  move- 
ment. It  was  noted  that  many  stu- 
dents do  not  see  the  importance  of 
this  faction  in  today’s  automation- 
minded  society. 

Summer  jobs  often  present  an 
unpleasant  view  of  unions.  This  is 
heennse  short  term  workers  do  not 
want  to  contribute  part  of  their  pay 
to  an  organization  which  they 
feel  lias  no  permanent  benefit  for 
them.  Also,  some  unions  do  not 
expend  themselves  In  the  interests 
of  the  summer  worker. 

COLLEGE  PHARMACY 
INC. 

266  Brookline  Ave. 

Ken  Jacobson  — Dave  Brother 
“Where  you  bought  that 
Studio  card ” 


The  student  should  realize  that 
all  unions  cannot  be  lumped  into 
one  category.  Just  because  one  may 
appear  unjustified  in  its  actions 
does  not  mean  that  the  whole  la- 
bor movement  is  bad. 

One  member  of  the  group  pointed 
out  the  need  for  students  to  under- 
stand the  harm  they  are  doing  the 
labor  movement  when  they  take 
over  jobs  of  workers  on  strike. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that 
students  avail  themselves  of  the 
many  labor  publications  as  well  as 
those  for  the  businessman  since 
this  issue  will  probably  be  preval- 
ent in  whatever  job  they  undertake. 
It  was  further  noted  that  while  60,- 
000  teachers  are  organized,  there 
are  still  another  half  million  un- 
attached to  any  group. 


Focus  congratulates  all  these  in- 
cunibant  officers  and  those  to  be 
elected  by  other  organizations  on 
campus- 


Another  workshop  attacked  the 
problem  of  "Extremist  Groups:  the 
Right  and  Left  Versus  the  Middle." 
Examples  of  extremists  were  seen 
in  the  John  Birch  and  Black  Mus- 
lim Societies  ns  well  as  the  sit-ins 
in  the  South. 

The  two-pnrfy  system  In  our  na- 
tional government  would  prevent 
nny  extremist  group  working  n- 
gainst  tlie  good  of  the  people  from 
taking  hold.  The  methodology  used 
by  any  group  must  also  be  ex- 
amined in  the  light  of  the  rest  of 
the  question. 

Extremist  groups  on  campus 
were  seen  as  advantageous  to  a- 
waken  the  rest  >f  the  student  body 
and  the  faculty  to  existing  prob- 
lems. Even  if  ideas  seem  immoder- 
ate, members  of  the  discussion 
group  felt  that  this  was  better 
than  having  no  ideas  or  action  at 
all. 

Other  workshops  discussed  such 
topics  as:  "The  Limits  National 
Defense  Places  on  Peace  and  Dis- 
armament”; "The  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Higher  Education”; 
“Civil  Rights";  “Civil  Liberties"; 
and  "Student  Government.” 

Arthur  Armond 

Individual  Hair  Styling 
266  Brookline  Avenue 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Tel.  BEacon  2-6236 
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Campus  Activities  Provide 
Stimulating  Events  A1  or  All 


On  April  2,  the  Literary  Club, 
co-ordinated  by  Rosemary  Tipping 
'02,  held  a discussion  on  The  Co- 
mic Spirit  In  Contemporary  Let- 
ters. Material  presented  included 
representative  readings  from  ap- 
propriate humorists. 

The  Young  Republicans  featured 
Dr.  Annis  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  at  their  April  5 meet- 
ing. He  spoke  on  medical  care  for 
the  aged. 

A talent  show  and  pizza  party 
were  on  the  agenda  for  the  fresh, 
man  class  March  22. 

The  annual  Father  - Daughter 
Communion  Breakfast,  held  by 
the  senior  class  April  S,  included 
Father  Raymond  Smith,  O.P.,  Mass 
celebrant  and  guest  speaker. 

The  Placement  Bureau  reports 
that  the  Rhode  Island  Summer  So- 
cial Work  Careers  Program  is  of- 
fering residents  of  the  state  who 
have  completed  their  junior  year, 
an  opportunity  for  paid  summer 
work. 

Dr.  Robert  Fishman,  faculty 
member  of  the  math  department, 
spoke  on  The  Unsolved  Problems 
in  Math  at  the  April  3 Math  Club 
meeting. 

The  Modern  and  Folk  Dance 
groups  will  combine  to  present  a 
program  May  3,  consisting  of  dra- 

Talk  of 

by  Barbara  Wilson 

Since  spring  is  here  why  not  vis- 
it some  of  Boston's  year-round  at- 
tractions? 

THE  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM 

Harvard  University,  Jamaica 
Plain  Gates  are  open  to  pedestrians 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  every  day 
of  the  year.  Driving  through  the 
grounds  is  by  permit  only.  The 
Arnold  Arboretum  has  been  proud- 
ly called  “America’s  Greatest  Gar- 
den.” 

GLASS  MAPPARIUM 

Christian  Science  Publishing 
Building.  1 Norway  Street. 

Hours:  Monday  - Friday,  8:30  to 
4:30  p.m.  and  Saturday,  8:30  to 
4.00  p.m. 

POPS 

May  through  July  1st,  8:30  night- 
ly, except  Mondays.  Matinee  every 
Sunday  at  3:00  p m. 

BEACON  HILL  MANSIONS 

40  Beacon  Street.  Lovely  twin 


matic  and  satiric  wom,  uoius 
James  Thurber's  The  Last  Flowers. 

The  combined  choruses  of  the 
Emmanuel  and  Fairfield  University 
glee  clubs  presented  a concert  on 
March  31.  The  Emmanuel  glee  club 
will  perform  again  at  St-  Michael's 
College  in  Vermont,  May  12. 

Biology  and  Chemistry  Club 
members  attended  an  afternoon  tea 
on  campus  April  S.  Alumnae  mem- 
bers were  also  present. 

The  biology  department  reports 
that  Sister  Margaret,  advisor  to 
Tri-Beta,  Sister  Mary  Frances,  and 
members  of  the  society  attended 
a meeting  at  Hartwick  College, 
Oneonta,  N.Y.,  April  G and  7. 

Marie  Gillespie  '62,  and  Linnette 
Lee  Sang  'G2,  will  present  the  re- 
sults of  the  research  program  on 
cancer  cells,  April  28,  at  a meet- 
ing at  Bowdoin  College. 

On  Tuesday,  April  17,  seven 
members  will  be  inducted  into  the 
National  Biological  Honor  Society. 
Tri  Beta.  Two  seniors,  Helen  De- 
laney and  Maureen  Martin  and  five 
juniors,  Marcia  Abdalla,  Annabelle 
Birrow,  Marilyn  Cayer,  Kathleen 
Fox,  and  Ann  Pellegrino  will  be 
initiated  into  the  Emmanuel  Eta 
Rho  Chapter.  Dr.  John  Mahoney 
will  be  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
banquet  following  the  ceremony. 

the  Town 

houses  built  in  ISIS,  featuring 
architectural  treasures  of  the 
U.S.A.  and  heirloom-  furnishings. 
Open  Wednesday  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Admission  $-75. 

STATE  ARCHIVES  MUSEUM 

State  House.  Hours:  Weekdays 
9:00  a.m.  to  3:45  p.m.  Closed  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday.  Entrance  is  on 
Beacon  Street. 

SPORTS 

At  Fenway  Park  — COpley  7-2525 
Boston  Red  Sox 
4/19  Detroit 
4/21  Detroit 
4/22  Detroit 
4/24  Washington 
4/25  Washington 
4/26  Washington 
5/4  Chicago  (N) 

5/5  Chicago 
5/6  Chicago  (2) 

5/15  New  York  (N) 

5/16  New  York  (N) 


Students  Fill  Tennis  Courts 
As  Basketball  Season  Closes 


Ellccn  Monahan  and 
Janice  Freedman  brush 
up  on  their  tennis  ns 
warm  weather  brings 
freshman  gym  classes 
to  tfic  courts.  Both  for. 
mal  and  informal 
gomes  result  in  much 
activity  on  this  part  of 
campus. 


According  to  the  hip  set  basket- 
ball is  definitely  OUT;  tennis  is 
definitely  IN. 

Miss  Crowe's  freshman  classes 
flock  to  the  courts.  Rackets  swing; 
balls  fly-over  the  fence.  Emphasis 
is  on  the  serve.  They  serve  and 
serve.  ("They  also  serve  who  only 
stand  and  wait"  — Milton,  of 
course!)  As  for  volleying,  well-  . . 
they  try.  Perhaps  there  is  a potent- 
ial Pancho  Gonzales  among  the 
girls  in  pink;  only  time  will  tell. 

The  basketball  team,  however, 


can  not  be  overlooked.  They  outdid 
themselves  this  year  with  six  out 
of  a possible  seven  victories.  The 
best  game  was  the  last.  The  op- 
ponents? Our  already  once-defeat- 
ed .rival,  Regis,  back  for  more.  It 
was  a close  game  but  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  only  seven  years  Em- 
manuel won  by  an  overtime  score 
of  4S-45. 

Yes,  winter  invariably  gives  way 
to  spring  and  basketball  to  tennis. 
Now  we  look  for  THE  tennis  team 
of  the  year. 


Dialogue  (Continued  from  Page  5) 


highly  structured  body  of  psy- 
chological theory.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes,  they  thus  made 
psychology  a religion,  even  to 
sanctifying  the  originators  of  the 
system. 

Unfortunately,  these  men  think 
in  totalities,  rejecting  as  all  bad 
everything  that  went  before.  In 
reality,  however,  there  is  nothing 
of  genuine  validity  that  cannot 
be  integrated  into  Thomistic 
philosophy,  e.g.  St.  Thomas  wrote 
of  the  unconscious  over  six  hun- 
dred years  before  Freud  did. 

Upon  entering  the  professional 
world  today  it  may  seem  that  to 
appear  sophisticated  you  must 
quote  Freud  and  not  St.  Thomas. 
In  reality,  the  truly  knowledge- 
able person  today  is  aware  of 
the  growing  developments  in  the 
field  of  psychology.  Psychologists 
are  once  more  coming  to  per- 
ceive man  as  pre-eminently  a so- 
cial creature  whose  greatest  and 
most  devastating  anguish  is  ex- 
perienced not  in  physical  pain 
nor  in  biological  deprivation  but 
when  he  feels  alienated,  disgrac- 
ed, guilty,  or  debased  as  a person. 

Many  non-Catholic  psycholo. 


coming  to  recognize  that  many  of 
man’s  actions  are  freely  determ- 
ined. They  term  this  "decision- 
making,”  wherein  data  in-put  in- 
cludes intention  and  consequent 
action,  and  after  careful  deliber- 
ation of  these  variables,  a deci- 
sion is  arrived  at.  In  short,  man 
makes  a free  choice. 

Thus  the  collegian  sees  that 
man  is  completing  a full  cycle. 
He  is  “re-discovering"  his  spir- 
ituality and  his  relationship  with 
God.  His  search  for  a meaning 
for  life  will  result  in  an  aware- 
ness that  this  meaning  can  only 
be  experienced  within  the  individ- 
ual, prior  to  consciousness  and 
on  a base  far  more  fundamental 
than  the  intellect. 

In  your  participation  in  dia- 
logue, be  secure  in  your  knowl- 
edge that  the  Catholic  Church 
has  continued  down  the  highway 
of  truth  while  others  made 
lengthy  detours  over  intellectual 
quicksand  and  desert.  Some  of 
these  have  become  lost  in  the 
morass  while  others,  striving  for 
the  right  direction  have  made 
their  way  back  to  the  original 
road  leading  to  man’s  ultimate 
destination:  reunion  with  God. 


Residents  Initiate 
Parents’  VV  eekend 

Emmanuel  resident  students 
played  host  to  their  parents  at 
the  college's  first  Parents'  Week- 
end held  March  30  - April  1. 

The  weekend,  “As  Time  Goes 
By,"  began  Friday  evening  as  the 
students  entertained  with  a tal- 
ent show  and  fashion  show  in 
which  they  modeled  clothes 
“Through  the  Ages.” 

Saturday,  they  entertained  their 
parents  at  a buffet  luncheon.  The 
afternoon  was  left  open  for  all  t0 
take  advantage  of  "free  time  in 
the  city  ” The  Einmanuel-Fairfleld 
Glee  Club  Concert  climaxed  the 
day. 

The  weekend  officially  closed 
Sunday  morning  witli  a Communion 
breakfast.  Fatelir  Bernard,  OC.D., 
addressed  the  group. 

A benefit  show  for  the  Em- 
manuel Novitiute  Fund  was  held 
Sunday  afternoon  at  Blinstrub's. 

The  weekend  was  a result  of 
the  combined  efforts  of  Nancy  La- 
Fleur  '63,  general  chairman,  and 
Elaine  Davis  '63,  social  chairman. 


Faculty  Present 
Academic  Pursuits 

An  article  written  by  Mr.  Thomas 
E.  Bird,  a staff  member  of  Em- 
manuel's Russian  Language  and 
Area  Center,  has  appeared  in  the 
spring  issue  of  the  “Eastern 
Churches  Quarterly,”  published  by 
the  English  Benedictines. 

The  article,  which  is  entitled 
"Russian  Parish  Growth  in  New 
England,”  will  deal  with  the  in- 
crease of  Catholic  and  Orthodox 
parishes  in  the  Boston  area. 

Sister  Julie,  chairman  of  the 
French  department,  presented  a 
paper  entitled  “The  Unknown 
Claudel,”  at  the  annual  spring 
meeting  of  the  NCEA  at  Providence 
College,  April  7. 

The  last  issue  of  the  Revue  tic 
l’UnlversIte  Lnvnl  carries  the  first 
part  of  a long  article  in  French  by 
Sister  Julie.  In  "Claudel  et  Es- 
chyle,”  she  speaks  of  the  great 
influence  exercised  by  the  ancient 
dramatist  on  the  contemporary 
French  Catholic  author. 

Dr.  John  Barry  has  been  grant- 
ed a leave  of  absence  from  the  psy- 
chology department  in  order  to 
pursue  further  studies.  He  has 
been  acepted  at  Boston  University 
School  of  Medicine  where  he  will 
study  for  his  medical  degree.  Dr. 
Barry  is  a member  of  the  feculty 
at  Boston  University  School  of 
Medicine. 


Monday,  9:00 

May  21  English  216,  242 

Music  304 
Philosophy  303 


Tuesday,  Art  208,  242,  317 

May  22  Biology  214,  307 

English  326,  405 
Math.  128 
Physics  252 
Spanish  338 
W.  C.  402 


Wednesday,  Cliem.  202 

May  23  Education  206 

English  426 
Math.  414 
Polisli  402 
Theology  104 


Thursday,  Biology  301 

May  24  English  410 

French  310,  406 
Latin  402 
Math.  402 
Philosophy  202 
Russian  308 
Sociology  362 
Theology  204 
Music  218 


FINAL  EXAMINATION  SCHEDULE  - May  21  - June  1 


12:00 

Theology  402 
W.  C.  102 


Chcm.  302,  304 
French  202,  a,  h, 
History  232 
Latin  312 
Music  108 


2:30  Friday, 

Art  306  May  25 

French  206,  306 
German  318.  352 
Music  216 

Political  Science  401 
Psychology  420 

Art  220,  404 
Biology  222 

French  146,  148,  150  Monday, 

French  154,  202c.  May  28 

302 

History  438 
Italian  206 
Physics  364 


9:00 

Biology  409 
Education  352 
Education  401 
History  362,  214 
Math.  202 
Physics  358 
Russian  202 
Sociology  102 

English  102 
History  331 
Math.  412 
Psychology  203 
Russian  306 
Sociology  328 


12:00 
Latin  112 
Russian  102 
Spanish  232 


Art  316,  320 
Biology  316 
Spanish  342 


2:30 
Art  236 
English  416 
German  122.  132 
History  226 
Music  301 


Art  426 
Psychology  202 
Music  114 


Physics  176 
Sociology  206 
Theology  304 


Art  340 
Biology  102 
History  316 
Math.  308 
Philosophy  422 


Art  210 
Education  405 
German  102 
Italian  102 
Spanisli  104 


Economics  202 
Italian  202 
Latin  202 
Sociology  323 


Tuesday, 

May  29 


Friday, 
June  1 


Cliem.  102,  204 
English  222 
English  304,  328 
Latin  212 
Physics  106,  152 
Polish  202,  302 
Psychology  226 
Spanish  328 

French  204 
History  310 
Music  116 
Russian  302 


Art  380 
Music  102 
Russian  204,  304 
Sociology  321 
Spanish  228 


Art  114 
English  414 
History  130 
Music  152 
Political  Science  201 
Speech  205 


Focus  wishes  you  success  in 
your  examinations. 
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Music  of  Emmanuel  can  float 
through  the  summer  air.  Pur- 
chase the  Fentone’s  record. 


Vol.  14  No.  7 
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A Mny  procession  climaxed 
Emmanuel's  united  spiritual  en- 
deavors with  combined  faculty, 
student  participation. 


Emmanuel  College,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


May  18,  1962 


liarhara  .McNeil,  11(62  recipient  of  the  Aquinas  medal,  receives  con- 
gratulfttlons  from  Sister  Ann  Bartholomew,  president  of  Emmanuel, 
and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Archibald  P.  (McNeil,  Katherine  Joyce  ’SS. 

Photo  by  Anne  Backinnn 


Honor  Students  Recognized 
In  Convocation  Ceremony 


by  Catherine  Costello 

Father  William  A.  Donaghy, 
S.J.  was  the  featured  speaker  as 
Emmanuel  trained  its  spotlight 
on  academic  achievement  at  the 
annual  Honors  Convocation,  held 
on  May  10. 

Father  Donaghy,  formerly  pres- 
ident of  Holy  Cross  and  now  a 
theology  professor  at  Boston  Col- 
lege. addressed  the  students  and 
their  parents. 

The  program  opened  with  a 
processional  of  students  and  fac- 
ulty members  in  academic  dress. 
Father  Stanislaus  Sypek  gave  the 
invocation.  He  was  followed  by 
Father  Joseph  Pezzullo,  O.P.,  who 
spoke  briefly  on  the  significance 
of  honors  at  Emmanuel. 

Aqnlnns  Medal 

Barbara  McNeil  was  this  year’s 
recipient  of  the  Aquinas  Medal 
presented  by  Sister  Ann  Barthol- 
omew, president  of  Emmanuel. 
The  gold  medal,  designed  by  Fa- 
ther William  P.  Haas,  O.P.,  bears 
two  keys  and  a cross  and  the 
college  seal  surrounded  by  the 
words  Dc  Deo,  Hominc,  ct  Christo. 
It  is  awarded  each  year  to  the 
member  of  the  graduating  class 
who  has  achieved  superior  work 
in  theology  and  philosophy  and 
has  integrated  these  into  her 
daily  life. 

Other  honors  included  the  Di- 
ploma de  Honor  del  Institute  de 
Cultura  Hispanica  de  Madrid 
awarded  by  Senor  Francisco  de 
la  Gondara  to  Mary  Louise  Cur- 
an,  and  the  Focus  Civic  Cita- 
tion presented  by  Sister  Ann  Bar- 
tholomew to  Ruth  M.  Hanson. 

First  Honors 

Sister  Marie  of  the  Trinity,  ac- 
ademic dean,  presented  the  stu- 
dents for  general  honors.  Those 
receiving  First  Honors  had  been 
on  the  First  Dean’s  List  more 
than  half  the  possible  number  of 

Seniors  in  the  First  Honors 
group  included:  Barbara  Burns. 
Linnette  Lee  Sang,  Clare  Mahan, 
Barbara  McNeil,  Alicia  Mendalkn, 
Margaret  O’Keefe.  Sister  Mary 
Edwin,  S.M.S.M.,  Rosemay  Tip- 
P'ng.  and  Judith  Usis. 

Juniors:  Patricia  Callahan. 
Kathleen  Fox,  Joyce  Hallisey, 
Ann  Luchini,  Veronica  Kelley, 
Sheila  McCarthy.  Annette  Mor- 
’tnte,  Priscilla  Neville,  Sister 


Mary  Auxiliatrix,  F.M.M.,  Sister 
Mary  David,  S.St.T.V.,  Marie  Sul- 
livan, Nancy  Sullivan,  and  Rose 
Marie  Zoino. 

Sophomores:  Theresa  Bowes, 
Mary  Chisholm,  Patricia  Cox. 
Dorothy  Hanrahan,  Norma 
Jenckes,  Frances  Lawler,  Barbara 
Lissandri,  Many  V.  Mason,  Mary 
McNiff.  Mary  O’Rourke,  Donna 
Perrow,  and  Elin  Sullivan. 

Freshmen:  Mary  Alessi,  An- 
drone  Barunas.  Mary  Bevilacqua. 
Priscilla  Colwell,  Diane  Corcoran, 
Jane  Donahue,  Janice  Freedman, 
Alice  Hogan,  Eveleen  Johnston. 
Monique  LeBlane.  Alarie  Mack, 
Sheila  McDevitt,  Mary  McEvoy, 
Carol  Merrick,  and  Mary  Jane 
Teta. 

Honor  Societies 

Outstanding  students  were  in- 
ducted into  the  Honor  Societies. 
Sister  Helen  Margaret,  assistant 
dean,  presided  as  Barbara  Burns, 
Barbara  McNeil.  Margaret  O’- 
Keefe, and  Sister  Mary  Edwin, 
S.M.S.M.  were  enrolled  in  the 
Kappa  chapter  of  Delta  Epsilon 
Sigma,  National  Scholastic  Honor 
Society.  Requirements  for  mem- 
bership in  the  society  include  an 
A average  in  the  student’s  major, 
and  allow  no  mark  lower  than  B. 

Sister  Margaret  Pauline  pre- 
sided over  the  induction  into  the 
foreign  language  honor  society, 
Alpha  Mu  Gamma,  of  Theresa 
Conroy,  Marie  D’Alessandro,  San- 
dra Damico,  Maria  DiBenedetto, 
Ann  Donnelly,  Sandra  Dotalo, 
Margaret  Fletcher,  Judith  Guil- 
foyle,  Veronica  Kelley,  Janet  Lav- 
ery,  Mary  Lynch.  Sheila  McCar- 
thy, Susan  McCloskey,  Annette 
Morante,  Jeannette  O’Donnell,  Di- 
ane Paquette,  Sister  Mary  David, 
S.St.T.V.,  Janice  Sullivan.  Marie 
Sullivan,  and  Nancy  Sullivan. 

Eta  Rho  Chapter  of  the  bio- 
logical honor  society.  Beta  Beta 
Beta,  with  Sister  Margaret  pre- 
siding, welcomed  Marcia  Abdalla, 
Annabelle  Birrow.  Marilyn  Caver. 
Helen  Delaney,  Kathleen  Fox, 
Maureen  Martin,  and  Anne  Pelle- 
grino. 

The  historical  honor  society 
with  Sister  Mary  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  presiding,  induc- 
ted Michele  Hilden,  Veronica 
Kelley,  Marguerite  McGann,  Pris- 
cilla Neville,  and  Eileen  Walsh 
into  its  Eta  Theta  Chapter. 


Sodalities  Set 
Summer  Plans 

Sodalists  from  Emmanuel  and 
surrounding  colleges  are  formula- 
ting plans  for  a summer  program 
designed  to  stimulate  apostolic 
and  spiritual  activities  during  the 
summer  months. 

A meeting  was  held  at  Boston 
College  in  March  to  arrange  P ^ 
Sodality  meetings.  In  attendance 
were  sodalists  from  Boston  Col- 
lege, Holy  Cross,  Emmanuel,  Fair- 
field  University,  Cardinal  Cushing. 
Regis,  Merrimack,  and  Mt.  St. 
Mary's. 

Summer  meetings  will  be  bi- 
weekly and  students  will  meet  in 
their  local  areas.  Leaders  of  the 
units  are,  in  general,  from  men’s 
colleges.  However,  Lee  Mendalka 
and  Maybeth  Fandel  are  leaders  in 
their  areas  for  the  summer. 

Among  the  apostolates  are  the 
Dorchester  Unit  of  Danvers  Hospi- 
tal, Our  Lady  of  Providence  Home 
for  Children  in  Brighton,  Matta- 
pan  State  Hospital,  and  tutoring 
Negro  high  school  students  for 
college  boards. 

‘Ethos’,  ‘Epilogue' 
Name  '63  Staff 

Spring  has  hardly  arrived,  but 
already  plans  are  being  made  for 
the  1962-1963  production  of  two 
of  Emmanuel’s  literary'  publica- 
tions, Ethos,  the  literary  maga- 
zine, and  Epilogue,  the  college 
yearbook. 

Margaret  Gudejko,  new  editor 
of  Ethos,  anticipates  contribu- 
tions from  various  academic  de- 
partments. She  comments,  "This 
should  help  to  make  the  literary 
magazine  more  nearly  the  ‘spirit’ 
of  Emmanuel  as  its  name  sug- 
gests.” Another  step  intended  to 
widen  the  scope  and  appeal  of 
the  magazine  will  be  an  increased 
circulation. 

Helping  her  in  this  effort  are 
Mary  Courtney,  managing  editor; 
Joyce  Hallisey,  fiction  and  poetry 
editor;  Marie  Ashe,  books  editor; 
Mary  Ann  McCarthy,  advertising 
manager;  and  Carol  Glowacki  and 
Kathleen  M a r o 1 1 a,  circulation 
managers. 

A new  distribution  policy  will 
be  inaugurated  next  year  by 
Epilogue.  The  entire  student 
body  will  receive  a copy  of  the 
yearbook,  paying  for  it  as  part 
of  the  publications  fee.  Nancy 
Sullivan,  newly  appointed  editor, 
looks  forward  to  providing  a 
memory  book  that  will  serve  the 
underclassmen  as  well  as  featur- 
ing the  seniors. 

Her  staff  includes:  Barbara 
Byrne,  assistant  editor;  Sheila 
O’Donnell,  coordinator;  Elinor 
G o d V i n.  circulation  manager; 
Anne  Chisholm,  advertising  man- 
ager; Barbara  Shea,  literary  ed- 
itor; Ann  Bailey,  business  man- 
ager; Helena  Hughes.  Monica  Mc- 
Carthy and  Marie  Hyland,  pho- 
tography editors;  and  Mary  Wal- 
lace, art  editor. 


Are  you  a litterbug?  Are  your 
shelves  filled  with  old  paper- 
backs from  (bygone  courses? 
Then  reform  and  put  these 
books  to  use!  Notre  Dame  Col- 
lege in  Okayama,  Japan,  urgent- 
ly needs  textbooks. 

Litterbook-bugs,  leave  your 
books  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean 
of  Students. 


Commencement  Marks  Finale: 
Cardinal  to  Confer  Degrees 


With  comprehensives  and  ex- 
ams a thing  of  the  past  and  with 
their  college  days  quickly  coming 
to  a close,  seniors  will  soon  be 
starting  their  final  lap,  Senior 
Week. 

General  chairman  of  the  week 
is  Mary  Moran.  Brenda  Donlan 
will  act  as  co-ordinator  of  ac- 
tivities. 

On  Thursday,  May  31.  a Day 
of  Recollection  will  be  held  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Jacquel- 
ine Hingston.  Rev.  Walter  E. 
Kennedy,  S.J.  of  Boston  College 
High  School  will  conduct  the 
services. 

Friday,  June  1.  from  9:00  p.m. 
to  2:00  a.m.  the  seniors  will  dance 
to  the  music  of  Jack  Hohn  and  his 
seven-piece  orchestra  at  the  Sen- 
ior Prom  at  the  Blue  Hills  Coun- 
try Club.  Co-chairmen  for  this 
event  are  Kathy  Dougherty  and 
Mary  Wyant. 

Class  Day  will  take  place  on 
Saturday.  June  2.  on  campus. 
Class  poet  will  be  Theresa  Ad- 
ario;  Rosemary  Tipping  will  pre- 
sent the  class  essay;  Mary  Lou 
Curran  will  give  the  tree  oration. 

Seniors  will  wear  long,  pastel- 
colored  gowns  and  will  march 
under  flowered  hoops  held  by  a 
sophomore  honor  guard,  clad  in 


white  dresses.  Juniors  will  act  as 
ushers. 

Holy  Cross  Cathedral  will  be 
the  scene  of  the  Baccalaureate 
Mass  on  Sunday,  June  3.  at  10:00 
a.m.  Monsignor  Robert  J.  Sen- 
nott.  P A.,  S.T.D.  chancellor  of 
the  Archdiocese,  will  be  the  cele- 
brant. 

Following  a tradition  of  Em- 
manuel to  have  a relative  of  the 
senior  class  president  present  the 
baccalaureate  address,  the  Rev. 
John  J.  Sampey,  S.J.,  uncle  of 
Patricia  A.  Curran,  will  be  the 
speaker.  Father  Sampey  is  a pro- 
fessor of  Latin  at  Holy  Cross 
College. 

The  climax  of  the  week  and 
of  four  years  of  work  will  be  the 
graduation  on  Monday,  June  4. 
The  exercises  will  be  held  on 
campus  at  4 p.m.  with  Richard 
Cardinal  Cushing  as  the  speaker. 

Winners  in  the  Time  magazine 
annual  history  contest  have  recent- 
ly been  announced  by  Sister  Mary 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

Anne  Leavitt  has  received  a com- 
plete set  of  the  works  of  Shakes- 
peare as  first  prize.  Anne  Back- 
man  and  Ellen  Flatley  received 
honorable  mention  in  the  contest. 


Seniors  Acquire  Fellowships; 
Undertake  Graduate  Study 


Commencement  means  begin- 
ning and  for  many  seniors,  com- 
mencement is  only  the  beginning 
of  further  and  more  profound 
studies  in  their  major  fields. 

Four  more  members  of  the  sen- 
ior class  have  received  grants  for 
graduate  study.  They  are  Eileen 
Barry  and  Mary  Irons  of  the 
history  department,  Barbara  Mc- 
Enaney  of  the  biology  depart- 
ment. and  Rosemary  Tipping  of 
the  English  department. 

Eileen  has  received  a teaching 
fellowship  including  full  remis- 
sion of  tuition  and  $1800  from 
the  history  department  of  Creigh- 
ton University. 

At  Creighton  she  will  study  for 
her  master's  degree  in  history. 
With  her  Spanish  minor,  she 
hopes  to  pursue  Latin  American 
Studies  and  Foreign  Relations. 
She  will  be  an  assistant  teacher 
of  Western  Civilization  discussion 
groups. 

The  history  department  of  Bos- 
ton College  has  awarded  Mary 
Irons  an  assistantship  which  in- 


cludes a full  remission  of  tuition 
and  aji  $800  stipend.  She  will 
concentrate  in  medieval  studies. 
She  will  complement  these  stud- 
ies with  courses  in  English,  her 
minor  at  Emmanuel  and  with 
philosophy  in  which  she  has  an 
“avid  interest." 

Barbnra  has  received  a teach- 
ing assistantship  from  the  Biology 
Department  of  Marquette  Univer- 
sity which  includes  full  remission 
of  tuition  and  $1S00.  In  two  years 
she  will  receive  her  master’s  de- 
gree in  biology  with  studies  in  the 
field  of  physiology  and  related 
courses  in  chemistry. 

Banbara's  experience  as  an  as- 
sistant instructor  will  be  utilized 
in  either  research  work  or  college 
teaching. 

Rosemary  has  been  awarded  a 
teaching  assistantship  from  the 
English  Department  of  Boston  Col- 
lege. The  one-year  grant  totals 
$1500  and  provides  for  advanced 
study  in  the  specialized  field  of 
Shakespeare  study  with  a view  to 
college  teaching. 


Go  west,  young  woman!  . Is  the  triumphant  cry  of  Mary  Irons,  left, 
as  Eileen  Barry  points  out  Creighton,  Nebraska  us  the  site  of  her  future 
work  at  Creighton  University  in  the  field  of  history.  Mary  will  begin 
graduate  work  at  Boston  College  also  in  the  field  of  history. 

Photo  l»y  Rosemary  Dunn 


Appearance  and  Reality:  The  Image 


Modern  society  presents  a complex  melange  of 
ideas  to  the  world  at  large.  The  role  of  the  intell- 
ectual becomes  one  of  sorting  out  the  many  varied 
philosophies  which  have  grown  up  from  post-war 
problems  as  well  as  the  perennial  difficulties  which 
confront  the  ‘•thinker”  in  any  era. 

The  collegian  faces  continually  the  basic  issue 
of  appearance  versus  reality.  Yet  she  walks  in 
good  company.  The  problem  has  consumed  the 
thoughts  of  philosophers  and  poets  who  have 
grappled  with  intangibles  and  have  tried  to  por- 
tray reality  through  their  thought  and  through 
their  art. 

Shakespeare  wrestles  with  this  throughout  all 
of  his  plays,  cloaking  his  characters  in  a some- 
times obvious,  sometimes  symbolic,  attempt  to 
arrive  at  the  essence  of  reality. 

In  modern  parlance,  the  collegian  discusses  the 
image  and  its  place  in  present  day  thinking.  But 
what  is  this  image?  Is  it  merely  a substitute,  a de- 
lusion that  leads  the  gullible  American  to  com- 
pulsive buying?  Is  it  just  the  splashy  full-page 
advertisement  that  imposes  an  almost  hypnotic 
effect  upon  the  reader?  Advertising  media  assure 
us  of  the  validity  of  these  statements. 

The  image  has  another  aspect  which  impinges 
directly  upon  the  collegian  as  she  prepares  to 


close  her  books  and  open  her  vacation  days.  An 
image  is  an  outer  appearance  which  portrays  the 
reality  of  the  person  or  the  thing  to  the  world. 
The  collegian  can  know  the  effect  of  this  image 
and  deliberately  mold  her  actions  to  attain  this. 
This  does  not  mean  that  she  distorts  her  person- 
ality or  hides  behind  a magician’s  cloak.  Rather, 
the  force  of  the  image  becomes  a conscious  part 
of  her  life. 

This  image  and  its  complex  implications  face 
the  collegian  twenty-four  hours  a day.  She  knows 
that  she  carries  with  her  the  “image"  of  her 
college  whether  by  her  Emmanuel  book  covers  or 
the  Emmanuel  ring.  She  is  Emmanuel  whether 
on  campus,  commuting  on  the  highway,  or  riding 
the  subway  around  Boston. 

This  concept  is  doubly  important  during  the 
summer  months.  During  vacation  there  are  no 
daily  campus  reminders  of  collegian  responsibil- 
ity, for  the  physical  properties  of  the  college  may 
be  a hundred  miles  away.  Yet  physical  distance 
does  not  dissolve  the  image.  The  collegian  may 
stow  away  her  books  for  the  summer,  but  she 
still  projects  the  image  of  her  college.  She  IS 
Emmanuel  for  all  and  to  all  she  meets  during 
the  vacation. 


Library  Offers  Literary  Variety 
For  Summer  Reading  Pleasure 


by  Una  Corrigan 

The  approach  of  summer  means 
more  time  available  for  leisure 
reading:.  A focus  on  the  library 
this  month  reveals  excellent  sel- 
ections for  increasing:  general 
knowledge  which  could  be  incor- 
porated into  a summer  reading 
program. 

Dag  Hammarskjold  by  Joseph 
P.  Lash  is  neither  a eulogy  nor 
a life  story  but  a perspective 
portrait  of  how  one  man  trans- 
formed the  office  of  Secetary- 
General  and  with  it  the  United 
Nations  itself  into  a major  influ- 
ence in  world  affairs. 

Race  and  Science,  a scientific 
analysis  from  UNESCO,  combines 
eleven  monographs  on  race  by 
natural  and  social  scientists  par- 
ticipating in  the  UN’s  program 
on  race  and  culture.  The  object 
of  these  studies  is  to  define  the 
concept  of  race  and  to  state  pres- 
ent scientific  knowledge  on  race 
differences  and  racial  prejudice. 

Taking  a long  hard  look  at 
modern  mores,  Anthony  Standen 
in  More  Sacred  Cows,  arrives  at 
some  definite  opinions  regarding 
politics,  religion,  education  and 
race  relations.  Mr.  Standen's  earl- 
ier book.  Science  is  a Sacred  Cow, 
which  attracted  wide  attention, 
attacked  the  pretensions  of  the 
scientific  mind  and  method. 

This  time  in  the  manner  of  a 
cultural  anthropologist,  he  ex- 
amines society  on  a broader  base. 
The  result  is  both  thoughtful  and 


controversial,  enticing  the  reader 
to  re-examine  his  own  cherished 
opinions  and  rewarding  him  hand- 
somely for  his  efforts. 

Kisimusi  by  Thomas  Calkens. 
O.S.M.  is  a beautiful  story  which 
unfolds  the  violent  struggle  of 
a sensitive  human  being  caught 
between  two  opposed  ways  of 
life.  The  novel’s  heroine  is  the 
intelligent  and  lively  daughter 
of  a Zulu  chief.  The  forces  of 
Christianity  and  paganism  are  so 
presented  that  the  reader  receives 
a profound  emotional  experience. 

Ancient  Israel  by  Roland  De 
Vaux,  O.P.  is  a full-scale  and 
fascinatingly  detailed  reconstruc- 
tion of  this  ancient  country.  It 
is  based  on  the  latest  results  of 
all  the  sciences  which  contribute 
to  a better  understanding  of  the 
Bible.  Presented  in  a readable 
format,  it  includes  the  entire  life 
of  Israel  — its  attitude  to  the 
family,  the  state  and  king.  It 
shows  how  these  attitudes  were 
decisively  and  consciously  molded 
by  the  religious  beliefs  which 
made  this  people  one  nation. 


In  Memorlam 

The  students  of  Emmanuel 
extend  their  sympathy  to  Anne 
Kennedy  ’62,  and  Joan  Hecker 
’64  on  the  dentil  of  their 
mothers.  >Ve  will  remember 
them  In  our  prayers. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


To  the  Editor: 


I feel  compelled  to  ask  a ques- 
tion which  has  often  come  to 
mind  of  late.  To  what  degree  do 
Emmanuel  publications  effect  in- 
tellectual communication?  There 
seems  to  be  a gap  which  neither 
Focus,  Ethos,  nor  Epilogue  can 
fill  by  publishing  the  news,  cre- 
ative writing,  or  the  story  of  a 


No  one  publishes  the  greatest 
expressions  of  individual  academ- 
ic labor  which  are  embodied  in 
those  superior  term  papers  pro- 
duced in  many  courses.  These 
are  the  fruits  of  much  research, 
deep  thought,  and  the  powerful 
expression  of  our  outstanding 
students,  yet  they  are  doomed  to 
oblivion  by  being  known  by  only 
one  student  and  one  teacher. 

At  Simmons  College  recently 
I happened  to  see  a copy  of  their 
student  publication-  entitled  “Es- 
says and  Studies”  which  contain- 
ed six  student  papers  written  by 
girls  in  the  majors  of  art.  Eng- 
lish, and  sociology. 

What  better  method  of  inter- 
departmental. intramural  com- 
munication could  there  be?  Cer- 
tainly we  Emmanuel  students 
should  profit  by  example  and  in- 
vestigate the  possibilities  of 
printing  our  own. 

Patricia  L.  Curran  ’62 


To  the  Editor: 

I,  with  14  other  Emmanuelites 
and  four  girls  from  New  York, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Massachu- 
setts spent  Easter  Week  at  the 
Carmelite  Retreat  House  in  Ham- 
ilton, Mass.  Father  Francis  K. 
Drolet,  S.J.,  regional  director  of 
the  New  York  professional  sodal- 
ities, gave  the  retreat  according  to 
the  exercises  of  St.  Ignatius. 

Father  Drolet  said  his  Mass  on 
a portable  altar  in  the  lounge, 
facing  the  girls,  who  sat  in  a 
semi-circle  in  front  of  him. 

At  the  Offertory  of  the  Mass, 
each  girl  walked  up  to  Father 
and  dropped  her  host  into  the  ci- 
borium.  The  girls  remained  at 
their  places  for  Communion  and 
Father  came  to  each  one. 

The  key  idea  of  the  retreat 
was  hard-headed  holiness.  This 
means:  “I  do  what  I ought  to  do, 
when  I ought  to  do  it  and  the 
way  I ought  to  do  it.”  In  a dis- 
cussion about  prudent  living  on 
Catholic  college  campuses  (Em- 
manuel, Regis,  and  Boston  Col- 
lege were  represented),  we  noted 
that  girls  often  do  not  eat  prop- 
erly because  they  do  not  have 
the  time.  Also  the  girls  do  not 
get  the  sleep  they  need  because 


F ocus  Highlights  A chieveme  nts 
Of  Student  Government  Year 


Individual  accomplishments  can 
become  lost  in  a fragmentary 
world.  In  the  daily  rush  of  books, 
papers,  and  exams,  the  student 
body  easily  loses  sight  of  the 
magnitude  and  variety  of  work 
done  by  Student  Government  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Focus,  to  bring  together  the 
fragments  and  present  the  com- 
plete picture  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Student  Government 
gives  here  the  highlights  of  the 
year’s  activities. 

Interest  centered  in  three  main 
areas,  campus,  community,  and 
national. 

On  campus, l the  re-evaluation 
of  the  honor\  system  assumed 
priority  on  the  agenda.  Council 
hotly  debated  the  moral  argu- 
ment involving  the  principle  of 
fraternal  correction,  resulting  in 
the  student  government  assembly 
called  to  explain  the  revised  pro- 
visions of  .the  honor  system. 

Whether  Student  Council  meet- 
ing should  be  open  or  closed 
loomed  as  a major  issue  during 
the  past  year.  At  the  formal 
meeting  in  March,  after  consider, 
able  discussion,  council  voted  that 
the  informal  meetings  should  be 
closed  to  the  student  body. 

Representation  was  a major  is- 
sue on  Council  in  ’61-’62.  Discus- 
sion of  dormitory  representation 
resulted  in  a decision  that  non- 
resident council  members  will  no 
longer  vote  for  the  president  of 
resident  students. 

Also,  after  much  discussion,  of 
the  problem  of  class  representa- 
tives, council  decided  that  repre- 
entatives  are  not  bound  absolute- 
ly by  the  vote  of  their  constituent 
classes. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  com- 
munications on  campus.  Student 
Government  initiated  publication 
of  a weekly  activities  schedule 
and  has  adopted  a policy  of  post- 
ing the  agenda  for  council  meet- 
ings. For  the  first  time,  repre. 
sentatives  are  sending  letters  to 
each  member  of  their  respective 
classes. 


of  the  pressure  of  work  to  be 
done. 

The  conclusion  was  that  a girl 
who  does  God’s  will  takes  the 
time  to  eat  (fifth  commandment) 
and  gets  the  sleep  she  needs  in 
order  to  be  alert  in  class  the 
next  day. 

Staying  up  late  causes  extreme 
fatigue  the  next  day,  which  slows 
one  up  so  that  one  must  stay  up 
late  again  the  next  night.  It  is 
a vicious  circle  and  it  is  not 
holiness. 

Besides  a tan,  we  came  home 
really  rested  after  five  full  days 
at  the  Carmelite  Retreat  House, 
surrounded  by  128  acres  of  beau- 
iful  country. 

It  was  a wonderful  vacation 
with  God! 

Anita  Boissel  ’63 


Acutely  aware  of  community 
responsibility.  Student  Govern- 
ment sponsored  drives  on  campus 
and  netted  $225  for  WGBH  and 
$100  for  the  Student  Non-Vio- 
lent Co-ordinating  Committee. 

Off  campus.  Student  Govern, 
ment  worked  closely  with  NSA, 
NFCCS  and  Children  of  Mary. 
Emmanuel  aided  the  Algerian 
Student  Relief  Drive,  sponsored 
by  NFCCS  and  donated  clothing 
to  the  Bishop's  Relief  Fund. 
Through  NSA,  Council  sent  let- 
ters to  Jackson  and  McComb. 
Mississippi  in  support  of  peaceful 
integration  efforts.  NF  foreign 
student  teas  attracted  many  stu- 
dents from  the  Boston  area 

The  Presidential  Prayer  cam. 
paign,  sponsored  by  Children  of 
Mary,  was  well  supported  by  the 
student  body  during  Lejit. 

We  have  presented  the  frag- 
mentary highlights.  Brought  to- 
gether, in  the  light  of  retrospect, 
they  represent  a year  of  accom. 
plishment  for  Student  Govern- 
ment. 

ACP  Evaluates 
College  Press 

Constructive  criticism  of  a col- 
lege newspaper  allows  for  growth 
and  development  and  results  in 
better  coverage  and  presentation 
of  ideas  to  the  student  body. 

The  Associated  Collegiate  Press 
offers  a bi-annual  analysis  to 
college  newspapers,  with  judging 
done  by  professional  editors,  col- 
umnists, and  journalism  teachers. 

Focus  participates  in  tills  ser- 
vice which  evaluates  each  paper  in 
relation  to  publications  produced 
by  other  colleges  of  similar  enroll- 
ment, method  of  publication,  and 
number  of  Issues  per  semester. 

Focus  is  ranked  in  a category 
containing  17  college  papers  pub- 
lished monthly  with  an  enrollment 
of  500  or  more.  Of  the  papers  judg- 
ed, two  received  All-American  ra- 
ting, six  first  class,  six  second 
class,  and  three  third  class. 

For  the  first  semester  19G1  Focus 
lms  received  a first  class  rating. 

According  to  standards  set  by 
the  ACP,  first  class  rating  Is  com- 
parable to  excellent.  Papers  in  each 
group  were  compared  to  each 
other,  and  standards  were  set  by 
the  newspapers  themselves  after 
basic  considerations  were  taken  in- 
to account. 

The  rating  includes  both  positive 
and  negative  criticisms.  Good  news 
covernge,  editorial  excellence,  live- 
ly features,  and  "neat  and  careful 
printing”  ranked  among  Focus's 
most  noteworthy  qualities. 

Negatively,  the  Focus  was  criti- 
cized for  a tendency  to  wordiness, 
and  faulty  layout  at  times,  result- 
ing in  ‘gray'  pages. 
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Focus  Thanks 
Faculty  Writers 

The  editors  and  staff  of  Fo- 
eus  wish  to  thank  the  faculty 
who  have  so  generously  given  of 
their  time  and  talent  in  writing 
the  monthly  dialogue  series. 

A wide  range  of  topics  has 
oeen  covered,  making  the  series 
interesting  and  valuable  in  ad- 
dition to  providing  depth  to  the 
intellectual  perspective  of  Em- 
manuel. 


Justice,  Faith  Demanded 
In  DialogueParticipation 

by  Sislcr  Marie  of  the  Trinity  S.N.D. 

The  function  of  the  last  article  in  the  Focus  series  on  the  Dia- 
logue is  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  leading  ideas  in  the  preced- 
ing articles  to  implement  the  preparation  the  student  needs  to  par- 
ticipate ill  the  dialogue  between  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  particu- 
larly' in  the  coming  months  before  the  Ecumenical  Council. 

The  words  extremely  important  other  the  doctrinal  position  the 
in  the  discussion  and  fundamental  other  holds  and  at  the  same  time 


Program  Arranged 
For  Post-Graduate 
Exchange  Students 

The  Institute  of  International 
Education,  founded  in  1919,  seeks 
to  encourage  international  under- 
standing and  foster  educational 
development  abroad  through  pro. 
grams  of  international  education. 

In  order  to  obtain  these  ob- 
jectives, it  administers  exchange 
programs  which  annually  involve 
5,000  students,  teachers,  special- 
ists and  leaders  between  the 
United  States  and  more  than  86 
countries,  and  is  an  information 
center  on  all  respects  of  inter- 
national education. 

More  than  800  American  stu- 
dents will  have  an  opportunity 
to  pursue  graduate  study  or  re- 
search in  46  counties  in  the  aca- 
demic year  1963-64  through 
scholarships  made  available  un- 
der the  Fulbright-Hays  Act  of 
1961,  the  Institute  of  Internation- 
al Education  announced  recently. 
IIE  administers  the  graduate 
student  scholarship  program  for 
the  Department  of  State. 


A Joint  U.  S.  — Other  Gov- 
ernment Grant  provides  a travel 
award  from  the  U.  S.  Government 
in  conjunction  with  foreign  gov- 
ernment grants  which  provide 
tuition  and  full  or  partial  main- 
tenance. These  joint  awards  are 
available  for  study  in  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Columbia,  Costa 
Rica,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua.  Po- 
land, Rumania,  Panama,  Para- 
guay, Peru,  and  Venezuela. 

The  third  type  of  award,  Trav- 
el-Only Grants,  supplements  a 
scholarship  received  from  a for- 
eign government,  university  or 
private  donor.  Travel-Only  awards 
are  available  for  study  in  Aus- 
tria, Denmark,  France.  Germany, 
Israel,  Italy  and  The  Netherlands. 

General  eligibility  requirements 
for  all  types  of  grants  are:  1) 
U.  S.  citizenship  at  time  of  appli- 
cation; 2)  a Bachelor’s  degree 
or  its  equivalent  before  the  be- 
ginning date  of  the  grant;  3) 
language  proficiency  sufficient  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  study  and 
to  communicate  with  the  people 
of  the  host  country;  and  4) 
good  health. 

A good  academic  record  and  a 
demonstrated  capacity  for  inde- 
pendent study  are  also  necessary. 
Preference  is  given  to  applicants 
under  35  years  of  age  who  have 
not  previously  lived  or  studied 
abroad. 

Applications  for  scholarships 
for  1963-64  will  be  nccepted  un- 
til November  1,  1962.  Requests 
for  applications  must  be  post- 
marked by  October  15.  Students 
should  consult  the  campus  Ful- 
bright  Program  Advisor.  Miss 
Rose  Mullin,  Placement  Office. 
Others  who  are  interested  may 
write  to  the  Information  and 
Counseling  Division,  Institute  of 
International  Education,  800  Sec- 
ond Avenue,  New  York  17.  New 
York. 


to  student  preparation,  KNOWL- 
EDGE and  ATTITUDE,  are  basic 
in  the  directives:  know  what  you 
are  talking  about  (Sister  Wilfrid) ; 
dialogue  presupposes  knowledge  of 
theology  (Father  Lister) ; know 
and  understand  what  the  Church  is 
(Sister  Marietta) ; realize  that  in 
Catholic  philosophy  there  is  pro- 
vision for  change  by  addition  (Fa- 
ther Concordia) ; read  the  works  of 
representative  Ca  holic  and  Prot- 
estant historians  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  complexity  of  prob- 
lems, such  as  the  Reformation,  and 
for  an  appreciation  of  the  serious, 
honest,  humble  attitude  of  scholars 
looking  for  the  truth  (Mr.  Cash) ; 
realize  that  frequently  when  logic 
does  not  prevail  it  is  because  of 
the  emotional  basis  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  truth  (Mr.  Kelly). 

Participation  in  dialogue  de- 
mands honesty,  justice,  prudence, 
charity,  and  faith.  Only  an  educa- 
ted person  can  enter  into  dialogue 
with  an  educated  person  and  for 
this  reason  there  must  be  a basis 
for  communication.  Words  should 
mean  one  thing  and  one  thing  only 
or  have  as  few  fixed  relationships 
as  possible  if  discussants  are  to 
understand  each  other.  Many  edu- 
cated non-Catholics  do  not  under- 
stand or  are  impatient  with  schol- 
astic terminology. 

Catholics  should  he  able  to  meet 
non-Cntholics  on  the  common 
ground  of  Scripture,  and  since 
scholarship  luis  illumined  the  read- 
ing of  Scripture,  it  is  necessary  for 
educated  persons  to  keep  up  with 
recent  Scriptural  studies.  Sister 
Wilfrid  advises  “r.  fine  sense  of 
meanings  of  words,  and  a scrupu- 
lous honesty  in  their  use.” 

Those  engaging  in  dialogue  must 
develop  a sympathetic  attitude  to- 
wards each  other,  a respect  for  the 
convictions  and  opinions  of  the 
other.  They  need  to  know  where 
they  differ  essentially  in  doctrine, 
where  they  agree:  where  they  dif- 
fer in  unessentials,  where  they  a- 


gree. 

If  each  speaker  can  explain 
clearly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 


respect  that  person’s  religious 
commitment,  then  discussion  will 
be  fruitful.  Rapport  must  be  estab- 
lished and  in  this  way  will  be. 

Dialogue  for  the  Catholic  college 
student  is  now  part  of  his  com- 
mitment as  an  educated  Catholic, 
the  most  essential  part  of  which  is 
to  continue  his  education  to  make  a 
richer  contribution  to  the  dialogue. 
In  this  day  when  some  men  try  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  re- 
making the  whole  world  while 
others  are  evading  all  responsibil- 
ity, there  is  urgent  need  of  dia- 

In  the  ecumenical  dialogue 
when  man  is  trying  to  re-discover 
this  relationship  with  God,  it  is  a 
responsibility  in  charity  for  men 
to  help  each  other  and  help  so- 
ciety towards  that  goal. 

May  15,  1962  marked  the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  encyclical  MATER 
F.T  MAGISTRA,  an  encyclical 
which  ontlines  very  clearly  the  so- 
cial problems  which  involve  the 
world  in  tills  time  of  crisis. 

All  students  with  an  understand- 
ing of  the  encyclical  will  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  on  social  matters  with 
"truth  as  its  guide,  justice  as  its 
end,  and  love  as  its  driving  force." 
Our  Holy  Father  has  given  encour- 
agement to  our  humble  efforts, 
however  small  they  may  be,  when 
he  said,  "If  each  one  of  you  does 
his  best  courageously,  it  will  nec- 
essarily help  in  no  small  measure 
to  establish  the  kingdom  of  Christ 

Those  college  students  who  have 
experienced  the  effort  to  become 
well-grounded  in  their  Faith,  who 
come  to  realize  what  a treasure 
Faith  is,  for  whom  theology  is  a 
very  personal  matter,  will  not  only 
desire  to  share  what  they  know  but 
to  discover  more. 

We  now  look  to  dialogue  for  the 
reunion  of  Christendom.  But  all  this 
will  not  be  accomplished  by  dia- 
logue alone  but  by  the  grace  of 
God.  as  Father  Lister  said,  "at  the 
time  Divine  Providence  shall  see 
fit  to  choose." 


of  the  Trinity,  S.N.D. 
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Spirit  of  Mardi  Gras  Descends: 
Colossal  Fossil  Roams  Campus 

by  Cece  Gallivan.  Junior 


Fentones  Cap  Musical  Career 
With  Release  of  New  Record 


No  sleep  until  Sunday,  with 
tests  on  Monday  was  the  price 
paid  for  a weekend  of  parties  and 
proms.  Mardi  Gras  is  a time  to 
rejoice  and  that  is  exactly  what 
all  did. 

The  carnival  opened  Wednes- 
day and  money  saved  slowly  went 
quickly.  There  was  a booth  to 
make  everyone  happy  — if  you 
are  happy  throwing  money  away; 
and  from  the  looks  of  things  you 

Mardi  Gras  officially  opened 
Thursday  with  a "Missa  Cantata" 
for  the  entire  junior  class.  The 
assembly  that  followed  proved 
that  practice  indeed  makes  per- 
fect; for  the  first  time  the  jun 
iors  knew  what  they  were  singing 

Pulchritudinous  members,  y 
really,  of  the  class  of  '63  enter, 
tained  at  the  fashion  show  which 
followed  the  banquet  at  Motel 
128. 

Friday  night,  however,  was 
THE  night.  Sophomores  at  the 
Sheraton  and  sister  classes  at  the 
New  Ocean  House  danced  dream- 
ily throughout  the  evening.  San- 
dra Hall  '63  reigned  as  queen 
of  the  prom. 

Did  anyone  arrive  home  at  a 
decent  hour?  Yes,  after  parties, 
parties,  more  parties.  And  then 
sleep  for  a few  precious  hours 
. . . Soon,  though,  the  doorbell 
rang;  your  date  had  arrived  for 
twisting  time  at  Moseley’s. 


Aside  from  one  wrenched  knee 
(not  bad,  all  things  considered) 
the  afternoon  passed  smoothly. 
After-twist  party  suppers  began 
at  5 p.m.  and  lasted  until  the 
jazz  concert.  Tired  but  game  cou- 
ples made  their  way  to  Sargent 
Gym  and  there  absorbed  the  cool 
beats  of  the  jazz  artists  and  the 
harsh  thud  as  the  piano  player's 
bench  fell  off  the  stage  for 
the  second  time.  After-jazz  con- 
cert parties  were  another  must, 
or  did  you  go  to  the  Bavarian 
Hofbrnu  or  to-  Chinatown? 

For  most.  Sunday  began  with 
a late  Mass  and  a quick  dinner. 
In  Symphony  Hall  the  big  spend- 
ers sat  on  the  floor  sipping  cham- 
pagne, and  the  rest  of  us  drank 
in  the  music.  So  ended  perfectly 
a wonderful  weekend  relaxing  to 
the  sounds  of  the  Boston  Pops. 

Mardi  Gras,  a time  of  rejoicing 
filled  the  air  with  fun  and  fancy. 
Even  the  colossal  fossil  had  his 
fun  as  he  took  a tour  of  the 
campus. 
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Some  of  the  happiest  memories 
of  college  life  are  bound  up  in 
the  activities  of  the  campus  clubs 
and  societies.  For  four  members 
of  the  glee  club,  college  mem- 
ories will  undoubtedly  include  the 
words,  ‘quartet,’  ‘record,’  ‘Fen- 
tones,’  and  music,  music,  music. 

Kathleen  O’Donnell.  Naomi 
Rousseau,  Lynda  Healey,  and  Car- 
ol Mueller  are  The  Fentones,  a 
singing  group  which  has  enter- 
tained both  on  and  off  campus 
for  the  past  two  years. 

Ace  Records  of  Boston  has  re- 
cently released  a record  entitled 
“The  Fentones’’  to  cap  their  sing- 
ing successes.  Included  on  the 
record  are  some  of  the  popular 
ballad  selections  which  the  quar- 
tet specialized  in,  such  as,  "Ken- 
tucky Babe,"  “Rock-a-by  Your 
Baby,”  "Sweet  Adeline.”  and 
“Lazy  Bones.”  Copies  of  the  rec- 
ord are  now  available  for  pur- 
chase on  the  Emmanuel  campus. 

The  group  evolved  from  im- 
promptu song  fests  where  the 
girls  discovered  both  the  fun  and 
exacting  work  that  is  involved 


in  quartet  singing.  The  Fentones 
became  a featured  part  of  the 
Emmanuel  glee  club  concerts  and 
have  appeared  in  such  campus 
events  as  mixers,  club  programs, 
and  Emmanuel  alumnae  functions. 

They  had  the  voice  and  they 
did  travel.  Besides  appearing  at 
local  benefits  and  talent  pro- 
grams, they  participated  in  en- 
gagements at  the  Sherry  Bilt- 
more  in  Providence  and  on  a 
New  Hampshire  television  pro- 
gram. 

The  future  of  the  Fentones 
will  not  extend  into  the  profes- 
sional world  of  music.  Each  of 
the  girls  plans  to  pursue  a ca- 
reer in  her  chosen  major  so  that 
the  group  will  be  formally  dis- 
solved at  graduation. 


CAFE  BUDAPEST 

taste  of  old  Hungary ” 
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Notre  Dame  Dedicates  Novitiate; 
Ipswich  Festivities  Slated  for  July  4 

Intensive  planning,  praying,  and  building  will  cul- 
minate when  the  new  Notre  Dame  Novitiate  in  Ipswich 
opens  on  July  4. 

Sister  Alice  Gertrude,  former  president  of  Emmanuel 
College  and  now  building  administrator  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts province  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  has  di- 
rectly  worked  with  the  architect  while  the  building  was 
under  construction.  Sister  also  collaborated  with  experts 
in  the  appointments  of  the  building. 


E.  C.  Summer  School  Provides 
Courses  of  Diverse  Interest 


Architect  Chester  F.  Wright 
designed  the  novitiate  which  ac- 
tually joins  five  buildings  in  one. 
including  a central  chapel,  a no- 
vitiate house,  a house  for  pro- 
fessed sisters,  a wing  for  postu- 
lants and  a smaller  building  con- 
taining an  auditorium  and  music 
rooms.  The  design  is  a simple 
modern  style  that  avoids  both 
starkness  and  ostentation. 

The  novitiate  is  located  on  a 
173-acre  estate  overlooking  Ip- 
swich Bay.  The  mansion  of  the 
estate  will  be  reconditioned  next 
fall  as  a retreat  house  for  girls. 
It  will  accomodate  small  groups 
— 38  at  the  most. 

Facilities  at  the  novitiate  are 
on  a large  scale.  The  house  itself 
can  accomodate  125  novices,  60 
postulants,  and  over  100  profes- 
sed sisters.  The  novices  and  pos- 
tulants will  follow  the  course  of 
study  of  Emmanuel’s  liberal  arts 
program. 

Libraries,  provisions  for  sports, 
a recreation  room,  a kitchen  com- 
pletely furnished  in  hotel  style, 
a room  for  each  novice  and  sis- 
ter, an  assembly  hall  complete 
with  stage  and  audio-visual  aids, 
will  provide  modern,  peaceful 
surroundings  for  the  sisters. 

The  chapel  centrally  located, 
is  the  principal  achievement  of 
the  novitiate.  Sister  Vincent  de 
Paul.  S.N.D  of  Emmanuel’s  art 
department  designed  the  28  win- 
dows and  the  three-storey  window 
wall  behind  the  altar. 

She  also  executed  the  stations, 
the  choir  screens,  four  large  mo- 
saics, and  the  main  doors.  Miss 
Frances  Pitochelli,  also  of  the  art 
department,  designed  the  clay 
models  for  the  statues  of  Mary 
and  Joseph  in  the  chapel. 

The  28  windows  of  the  chapel 
depict  the  theme  of  the  Mass  and 
the  lower  windows,  called  lancet 
windows,  are  of  the  queen  titles 
of  Our  Lady  The  huge  window 
behind  the  altar  is  a stained  glass 
representation  of  chapter  22  of 
the  “Apocalypse.” 

Underneath  the  chapel  is  the 
main  parlor;  the  theme  of  the 
window  is  the  Visitation,  and  be- 
low the  parlor,  in  the  refec- 


tory the  window  depicts  the  Last 
Supper. 

The  stations,  designed  by  Sis- 
ter Vincent  de  Paul,  are  free 
forms  done  in  egg  tempera.  Each 
station  consists  of  two  forms,  one 
of  Christ  and  the  other  of  the 
particular  incident  in  His  life. 
These  two  are  attached  to  a wal- 
nut cross. 

The  two  choir  screens  are  done 
in  copper  enamel,  showing  the 
musical  saints  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  The  main  door  is  of 
etched  copper  on  stained  glass  on 
a walnut  frame.  The  Tree  of  Life 
is  in  copper  and  symbols  of  the 
queenship  of  Mary  and  of  the 


This  capacity  for  symbols,  this 
instinctive  relating  of  the  concrete 
and  the  abstract  is  the  mark  of  a 
personality.  Miss  Elizabeth  Hanlon, 
who  teaches  creative  writing  at 
Emmanuel,  brings  this  thought  to 
the  idea  of  the  “creative"  writer. 
"An  acute  perception  of  the  world, 
a seeing  through  the  use  of  image 
with  an  ear  for  sound  patterns  and 
rhythm,  are  prerequisites  for  the 
beginning  writer. 

"What  the  aspiring  writer  really 
needs,"  she  comments,  "is  a sense 
of  wonder  coupled  with  a sense  of 
reality  and  a certain  reverence  for 
the  minute  elements  of  life."  This 
preoccupation  with  detail  negates 
the  beginner's  theory  of  finding  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstances 
to  write  about.  "If  the  beginning 
writer  can  describe  her  front  door, 
she's  on  her  way." 

Just  as  the  artist  sees  a scene, 
decides  on  what  will  dominate,  and 
selects  details,  so  the  writer  does 
with  common  experience.  Creativ- 
ity comes  from  the  interpretation 


kingship  of  Christ  are  pictured 
in  stained  glass. 

Continuing  the  theme  of  the 
Apocalypse.  Sister  designed  all 
the  candlesticks  and  candelabra 
in  the  form  of  trumpets.  The 
four  mosaics  at  the  entrance  to 
the  chapel  show  principal  events 
in  the  life  of  Blessed  Mother 
Julie,  foundress  of  the  Sisters. 

One  of  the  prominent  features 
of  the  novitiate  is  the  campanile 
with  its  four  bronze  bells  and 
carillon.  Three  of  the  bells  have 
been  blessed  and  named  Joseph, 
Mary,  and  Julie.  The  fourth  bell 
is  St.  Anthony.  This  bell,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  blessed  because 
it  is  electronic  and  does  not  have 
a tongue.  Sister  Alice  Gertrude, 
feeling  that  the  bell  should  none- 
theless have  a name  has  dubbed 
it  "St.  Anthony,  the  dumb-bell.” 

Richard  Cardinal  Cushing  will 
dedicate  the  new  novitiate  on 
July  4.  Open  house  will  follow 
the  dedication  and  the  public  is 
invited  to  examine  the  new  fa- 
cilities. 


of  experience,  not  the  experience 
itself.  This  can  be  achieved  by  us- 
ing familiar  materials  but  allowing 
the  imagination  full  sway.  "A  trau- 
matic experience  isn't  necessary 
but  observation  and  sensitivity 

Miss  Hanlon  warns  against  the 
ivory  tower  and  “within  thyself" 
attitude  and  comments  although  a 
climate  of  repose  is  necessary  to 
evaluate  what  you  have,  good  art  is 
definitely  energetic.  Paraphrasing 
Robert  Penn  Warren,  she  notes, 
"If  a writer  goes  to  bed  at  night 
feeling  sorry  for  Shakespeare,  she’s 
in  trouble.” 

The  role  of  criticism  in  creative 
writing  is  important  in  that  the 
writer  must  be  able  to  detach  long 
enough  to  accept  criticism  and  yet 
be  willing  to  work  on.  "Although 
creative  energy  is  a reality,"  she 
admits,  "so  is  physical  energy 
and  you're  deluding  yourself  if  you 
wait  to  be  inspired.” 

In  reply  to  the  rather  pointed 
question  whether  creative  writing 


by  Dorothea  Conway 
If  you  are  looking  for  an  in- 
tellectual stimulation  this  summer, 
look  no  further.  Emmanuel  has  the 
course,  regardless  of  a great  di- 
versity of  interests.  The  summer 
school  at  Emmanuel  opens  on 
June  25  and  runs  for  six  weeks  un- 
til August  4. 

Registration  for  all  courses  is  $5. 
Tuition  is  $25  per  credit  hour  for 
lay  students  and  $12.50  per  credit 
hour  for  religious.  For  those  de- 
siring a laboratory  course,  there 
is  an  added  $10  per  course. 

The  art  department  is  offering 
three  workshops  and  a seminar  in 
modern  art  given  by  Sister  Ger- 
trude Magdalene.  The  workshops 

I.  Drawing  and  Painting 
4 credits 

Design  and  Composition 
4 credits 

Sister  Vincent  de  Paul 

II.  Sculpture  I and  II 
4 credits  each 

III.  Elementary  Methods  3 credits 
Crafts  and  Design  2 credits 
Secondary  Methods  3 credits 
Sister  Gertrude  Magdalene 
The  science  departments  offer 
courses  in  every  field: 

Biology: 

Comparative  Morphology  Labs 
4 credits 

Sister  Mary  Frances 
Sister  Benedicts  Marie 
Microbiology 
4 credits 

Sister  Margaret 
Genetics 
3 credits 

Sister  Mary  Frances 


can  be  taught,  Miss  Hanlon  an- 
alyzes her  function  as  “waking  up 
the  students  to  what  they  are  in 
terms  of  creative  instruments."  A 
student  becomes  aware  of  her  fac- 
ulties and  capabilities  by  exposure 
to  examples  of  the  form  working. 
This  exposure  stimulates  a class 
to  analyze  why  a particular  piece 
of  literature  is  beautiful. 

Another  important  function  is 
providing  a climate  which  directly 
or  indirectly  develops  "a  taste  of 
living."  Negatively  a creative  writ- 
ing teacher  can  correct  writing 
faults  such  as  egotism,  superficial- 
ity, insincerity,  as  well  as  tech- 
nical errors. 

Commenting  on  the  contempo- 
rary creative  scene,  Miss  Hanlon 
states  that  unfortunately  an  author 
“either  writes  while  doing  some- 
thing else  or  starves."  To  the  crea- 
tive mind,  however,  encouragement 
Isn't  necessary,  "for  the  adventure 
of  writing  is  possessing  it  and 
wanting  It  expressed." 


Ecology 

3 credits 

Sister  Mary  St.  John 

Histology 

4 credits 

Sister  Mary  St.  John 
Chemistry: 

General  Chemistry 

4 credits 

Sister  Mary  John 

Organic  Chemistry 

5 credits 

Sister  MagJ.alen  Julie 
Physics: 

Fundamentals  of  Physics 

Development  of  PSSC 

8 credits 

(For  High  School  Teachers) 

Sister  Daniel  Marie 

The  course  offered  for  high 
school  teachers  in  developing  the 
PSSC  physics  course  in  their 
schools  is  a new  approach  de- 
signed to  give  a deeper  under- 
standing of  the  development  of 
science  and  of  recent  contributions 
in  the  field.  In  conjunction  with 
this,  a number  of  field  trips  and  a 
lecture  and  film  program  series 
are  Included  in  the  course. 

The  liberal  arts  departments 
are  planning  a schedule  of  courses 
for  the  summer  months.  In  the 
sphere  of  English,  Sister  Anne 
Cyril  will  give  Contemporary  Lit- 
erature (6  credits). 

The  history  department  is  offer- 
ing Europe  since  1914  (G  credits) 
and  Sister  Marie  Augusta  of  the 
Sociology  Department  will  con- 
duct a course  in  Social  Psychology 
(3  credits). 

Modern  Languages  will  also  pre- 
sent a varied  course  of  study: 
French: 

French  Civilization 

6  credits 

French  Literature:  17th  Century 

3 credits 

Oral  and  Written  French 

3 credits 

Contemporary  French  Theatre 

3 credits 
Spanish: 

Methods  in  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools 

G credits 

Sister  Margaret  Pauline 
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Creative  Writing  Pictured  as 
Sense  of  Wonder  and  Reality 

by  Andrea  Couture 

Robert  Frost,  clean  of  American  thought  and  poetic  expression, 
stated  the  creative  idea  of  the  imagination  and  the  symbol  when  he 
wrote,  "I  suppose  I’m  always  saying  something  that’s  just  the  edge 
of  something  more;  symbols  are  what  fly  off  everything.” 
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Unity  Stressed 
At  Conference 

Ten  thousand  members  of  the 
National  Catholic  Educational 
Association  met  in  Detroit  re- 
cently to  discuss  the  Ecumenical 
Council,  scheduled  to  open  Oct. 
H in  the  Vatican. 

Representing  Emmanuel  at  the 
meeting  were  Sister  Marie  of  the 
Trinity,  Sister  Helen  Margaret, 
Sister  Joseph  Mary,  Sister  Julie, 
Sister  Marietta,  in  addition  to  80 
other  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

His  Eminence  the  Most  Rever- 
end John  F.  Deardon,  archbishop 
of  Detroit  and  president  general 
of  NCEA.  celebrated  a Pontifical 
Mass  to  open  the  four-day  con- 
ference. 

Representatives  of  all  academic 
levels  — from  seminary  to  ele- 
mentary grades  — heard  talks 
pertinent  to  their  fields. 

On  the  college  level,  Father 
Avery  Dulles,  SJ.  spoke  on  “Ecu- 
menism as  a Catholic  Concern.” 
He  defined  dialogue  as  “an  earn- 
est exchange  of  views  on  com- 
mon topics  with  respect  for  the 
ideas  of  others.” 

This  dialogue.  Father  Dulleg 
feels,  will  make  the  twentieth 
century  an  age  of  Ecumenism, 
and  break  the  old  feeling  of  iso- 
lationism that  has  crept  into  the 
Catholic  point  of  view.  He  con- 
cluded that  Catholics  must,  there- 
fore, school  themselves  on  Ecu- 

Bringing  the  talk  to  a more 
scholastic  point  of  view,  Rev. 
Vincent  C.  Harrigan,  S.J.,  spoke 
on  “The  Ecumenical  Spirit  in  the 
Curriculum,  The  World  View- 
point.” He  stated  that  the  Ecu- 
menical movement  has  been  con- 
cerned with  reunifying  the  Church 
since  the  Council  of  Nicea  and 
the  Arian  heresy.  “As  the  cen- 
turies passed,  the  basically  cul- 
tural-political rivalry  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Church 
grew  until  the  Protestant  wars  of 
the  sixteenth  century.” 

According  to  Father  Harrigan, 
"today’s  Ecumenical  movement 
which  began  among  Protestant 
groups,  makes  the  Second  Vati- 
can Council  the  greatest  thing 
to  happen  in  the  Church  in  400 
years.” 
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Father  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a goal  in  teaching 
theology.  “The  Communists  know 
the  mind  and  heart  of  man  re- 
sist a vacuum.  They  have  made 
Communism  the  ‘religion’  of  peo- 
ple who  want  to  DO  something 
and  whose  religion  fails  to  sat- 
isfy this  need.  With  a purpose  in 
religion,  there  will  be  no  void  to 
fill." 


We  are  proud  to  be 
your  official  photographer 
and 

proud,  too,  that  as  alumnae 
you  select  us 
to  record  your 
engagement 

wedding 

and  family 
photographic  events 
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Mary  Jane  Teta,  left,  and  Mary  Sullivan  examine  a small  icon  of 
Onr  Lady  of  Kazan,  one  of  the  many  portrayed  in  the  exhibit  of  Eastern 
Catholic  art  sponsored  by  the  Sodality. 

Photo  by  Loretta  Celle 

Icon  Exhibit  Fosters  Tie 
Between  East  and  West 

by  Carol  Thomas 

Contributing  to  the  effort  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
East  and  West,  the  Emmanuel  Sodality  sponsored  an 
Eastern  Catholic  art  exhibit  during  the  first  week  in  May. 

The  students,  in  planning  the  exhibit,  responded  to 
a plea  from  the  Boston  Convention  of  the  Lay  A postdate 
(BCLA)  which,  in  September.  1959,  passed  a resolution 
to  foster  veneration  of  the  Vladimir  Mother  of  God. 

of  the  most  prominent  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  icons 
called  "loving  kindness”  because 
it  depicts  the  mutual  loving-kind- 
ness of  the  Mother  and  her  Child. 
The  Virgin  has  her  head  covered 
with  a veil  in  the  manner  of 
Oriental  women.  This  veil,  dark 
in  color  to  signify  her  humility, 
brings  out  the  brightness  of  the 
Child’s  garment  by  its  contrast- 
ing hue.  On  her  forehead  a star 
suggests  nobility  of  thought.  The 
same  star  again  appears  over  her 
heart.  Her  face  expresses  sorrow- 
ful meditation. 

The  Divine  Child  is  represented 
as  lively  and  tender,  offering  sol- 
ace and  hope  to  His  Mother.  Only 
after  long  contemplation  can  the 
viewer  understand  the  richness 
of  this  icon. 


links  uniting  the  Eastern  Chris- 
tian with  the  Western  Christian 
is  the  great  love  which  the  two 
share  for  Our  Lady.  Pope  John 
XXIII.  addressing  a group  of 
Armenians  in  February  of  1959, 
stated  that  the  best  assurance  of 
reconciliation  between  Christian 
and  Orthodox  is  their  common 
veneration  of  the  Mother  of  God. 

But  before  there  will  be  love, 
there  will  be  knowledge:  Chris- 
tians of  the  East  hnve  not  iden- 
tified themselves  with  devotion  to 
Our  Lady  as  it  is  practised  in  the 
West;  nor  have  Western  Catho- 
lics adopted  Eastern  devotion. 

The  sodalists  introduced  the 
icon  display  to  the  student  body 
so  that  the  students  might  love 
— by  first  knowing. 

Rev.  Edward  S.  Stanton,  S.J. 
who  is  the  director  of  sodalities 
in  New  England,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Conway  who  is  the  lector  of  Our 
Lady  of  Kazan  Greek  Church 
loaned  representative  icons  to  the 
sodality  which  they  displayed  in 
the  Marilyn  Lee  Foyer. 

Icons  are  idealistic  paintings 
attempting  to  evoke  a definite  re- 
by  emphasiz 
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background. 

An  icon  presents  a glimpse  of 
the  suprasensible  world  which  is 
the  goal  of  every  Christian  soul, 
making  the  eternal  “somewhat” 
clearer  and  more  definite.  It  ap- 
proaches in  spirit  to  the  proto- 
type which  communicates  its  be- 
ing to  the  icon.  Revealing  what 
it  represents,  an  icon  is  not  so 
much  a picture  as  it  is  a pres- 
ence. In  Western  theology,  it  is 
a sacramental. 


habited. 


Mother 


The  Boston  Convention  of  the 
Lay  Apostolate  desires  that  many 
of  the  Catholics  of  the  West  will 
display  this  icon  and  pray  before 
it  in  order  to  attain  full  religious 
liberty  for  their  persecuted  Rus- 
sian brethren  to  whom  it  belongs. 

On  the  day  of  the  BCLA 
congess,  Cardinal  Cushing  said, 
“May  it  not  be  that  Russia,  at 
present  the  bulwark  of  commu- 
nism, will  lead  the  way,  before 
the  West,  to  an  era  of  intense 
spirituality? 

"Although  there  are  some  ten 
million  and  more  Catholics  of  the 
various  Eastern  rites  who  are  one 
with  us  in  faith  and  charity, 
there  are  ten  times  that  number 
of  Eastern  Christiajis  who  are 
separated  from  us. 

"Significant  it  is,  therefore, 
that  today  we  venerate  the  icon 
of  Vladimir  Mother  of  God  and 
join  with  the  Eastern  Churches 
to  praise  and  implore  her  whom 
so  many  generations  of  Russian 
Christians  have  praised,  to  whom 
so  many  now  plead  for  pence.” 
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treasured  by  the  Russian  people 
and  now  being  venerated  through- 

STARLITE  SHOP,  INC. 

out  the  Western  world.  The  com- 

Casual  and  dressy  separates 

105  Newbury  Street 

munists  took  the  original  icon 

274  Brookline  Avenue 

from  the  Russian  people  by  force. 

Boston  16,  Mass. 

and  enclosed  it  in  a museum 
amid  secular  paintings 

Brookline,  Mass. 

CPA  Meets  in  Boston; 
Reviews  College  Press 


by  Nancy  Mahoney 

The  role  and  responsibility  of  the 
Catholic  press  faced  critical  exam- 
ination this  week  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Catholic  Press 
Association  held  at  the  Statler-Hil- 
ton. 

The  gathering  opened  on  Tues- 
day, highlighted  hy  meetings  with 
Canadian  editors  and  a fund-rais- 
ing conference.  After  a 5 p.m. 
Mass  officially  opening  the  con- 
vention, mission  magazine  ed  tors 
met  to  discuss  their  special  proi- 
lems. 

The  annual  business  meeting  be- 
gan on  Wednesday  followed  by  a 
luncheon  at  which  Father  A.  J. 
Nevins,  M.M.  gave  the  keynote  ad- 
dress. Afternoon  sessions  featured 
“Tlie  Catholic  Press  and  Contemp- 
orary Affairs"  and  "How  Shall  We 
Cover  the  Vatican  Council?”  the 
latter  moderated  by  Fr.  Thurston 
N.  Davis,  S.J.,  editor-in-chief  of 
America. 

A New  England  clam  bake  in 
Plymouth  for  all  delegates  closed 
Wednesday’s  activities. 

Thursday's  meetings  featured 
the  collegiate  Catholic  and  the 
Catholic  press.  Rose  Vettese  of 
Youth  magazine  moderated  the  dis- 
cussion - "City  of  Man  - A World 
Viewpoint"  featuring  David  Man- 
ning White,  Ph.  D.,  research  pro- 


fessor of  journalism  at  B.  U.,  and 
Fr.  Joseph  McFarlane,  S.J.  oi 
Queen’s  lV«rk  and  World  Campus. 

A panel  of  students  from  Em- 
manuel, Mt.  St.  Mary's,  B.U.,  Stone- 
hill,  Regis  and  Assumption  discuss- 
ed the  Catholic  press  from  the 
collegiate  point  of  view.  Fr.  Frank 
Gartland,  C.S.C.  acted  as  chair- 

Rosemary  Connors,  editor-in- 
chief  of  Focus,  represented  Em- 
manuel on  this  panel.  The  ideas 
expressed  were  both  criticism  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  Catholic  press  in  re- 
cent years.  These  were  taken  from 
a general  background  iu  journal- 
ism and  the  interest  of  Caiholic 
youth  in  furthering  the  Catholic 

Running  concurrently  with  the 
panel  was  a press  clinic  for  school 
newspapers  moderated  by  Msgr.  H. 
James  Conroy  of  Our  Sunday  Visit- 

Other  sessions  of  the  day  includ- 
ed those  on  editorial  writing,  news- 
paper and  magazine  advertising 
and  layout,  and  the  purpose  in 
publishing  magazines. 

Richard  Cardinal  Cushing  last 
night  deliveied  the  final  address  at 
the  banquet.  The  meeting  ends  to- 
day with  a second  session  of  the 
business  meeting. 


Expanding  Campus  Culminates 
Year  oj  Pride  And  Progress 


by  Kathleen  Kicrnnn  and 
Donna  Perrow 

Review  notes  - review  books  and 
review  the  1961  - 1962  year  on 
campus!  The  keyword  of  the  year 
was  "growth.” 

Academically,  Emmanuel  grew 
with  the  adoption  of  a modified 
version  of  the  Core  program  and 
an  initiation  of  the  team-teaching 
system.  Plans  were  also  formula- 
ted for  a Senior  Enrichment  pro- 
gram! which  will  be  inaugurated  in 
the  Fall). 

A revised  practice  teaching  pro- 
gram will  go  into  effect  in  the  new 
academic  year.  Seniors  who  are 
practice  teaching  will  have  sched- 
ules which  will  include  only  sen- 
ior courses.  Also,  schedules  for  the 
entire  year  will  be  pre-arranged. 

A cultural  program,  “Freedom 
and  Responsibility  in  a Democratic 
Society,”  representative  of  intellec- 
tual growth,  drew  many  well- 
known  figures  who  spoke  to  the 
student  body  on  a wide  range  of 
topics:  religion,  music,  literature, 
and  technology. 

Visiting  lecturers,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  various  clubs  and  organ- 
izations on  campus,  discussed 
other  problems,  such  as  scientific 


topics  in  psychology,  sociology,  and 
politics,  all  of  which  are  gaining 
in  importance  in  a democratic  so- 
ciety. 

Constructionally,  1961  - 1962 
was  BIG  in  growth.  It  witnessed 
the  completion  of  the  new  dorm- 
itory and  the  spacious  campus 
shop.  A long-awaited  path  (already 
somewhat  footworn)  was  construc- 
ted between  the  Administration 
Building  and  Marian  Hall. 

The  workcrew  also  broadened 
and  repaved  some  of  the  other 
walks  and  roads.  Plans  for  a new 
library,  one  of  Emmanuel's  fond- 
est dreams,  were  presented  to  the 
public  this  year. 

Social  activities  highlighted  the 
1961  - 1962  year.  Mixers,  parties, 
semi-formals,  and  formals,  spon- 
sored by  various  campus  organiza- 
tions and  classes,  were  indicative 
of  social  growth. 

Other  events  consisted  of  ban- 
quets, shows,  and  concerts.  At  the 
formal  Student  Government  meet- 
ing in  May,  there  was  a final  vote 
on  the  proposed  revision  of  the  so- 
cial system.  The  new  program 
seeks ‘to  coordinate  all  social  ac- 
tivities on  campus. 


FOR  STUDENTS  ONLY!!! 

Free 

Box  Storage 
Pick  Up  and  Delivery 
$50.00  Insurance  with  each  order. 

Call  CO  6-7117 

One  Hour  Martinizing 

536  Commonwealth  Ave. 

(in  the  heart  of  Kenmore  Square) 

MONDAY  - FRIDAY  7:30  a.m.  - 7:30  p., 

SATURDAY  7:30  n.m.  - 6:00  p.i 
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Creativity  Marks 
‘Evening  of  Dance 

by  Ruth  McJiiff 

"An  Evening  of  Dance"  held  in 
the  Emmanuel  College  gym  on  May 
13  displayed  the  artistic  talents  of 
members  of  both  the  modern  and 
folk  dancing  clubs. 

From  Bach  to  Bernstein,  from 
Ireland  to  Mexico,  n gamut  of  mu- 
sical interpretations  were  piesen- 
ted  in  the  various  forms. 

The  members  of  the  Modern 
Dance  Club  demonstrated  their  tal- 
ents in  the  fields  of  choreography 
by  the  original  productions  of 
many  of  the  dances. 

Marie  Monahan  introduced  an 
imaginative  interpretation  of  the 
current  hit,  "West  Side  Story.”  Al- 
though Joan  Baez  is  now  an  extre- 
mes popular  folksinger,  most  peo- 
pie  have  not  .een  her  Intent  used 
in  the  manner  demonstrated  by 
Marguerite  Lessard.  This  number 
involved  an  original  adaptation  of 
the  folk  music  to  the  medium  of 
modern  dance. 

James  Thurber's  whimsical  nar- 
rative, "Tale  of  a Flower,”  was 
portrayed  through  the  dance  by 
Cappy  Cronin.  A narration  by 
Sue  Fleming  provided  the  infor- 
mation necessary  for  an  apprecia- 
tive understanding  of  the  dance. 
Other  members  of  the  modern 
dance  club  participating  in  the  ev- 
ents included  Eleanor  Best,  Mary 
Cerella,  Francine  Matarazzo,  and 
Eleanor  Wooas. 

The  newly  organized  folk  dance 
group  presented  their  first  program 
on  campus.  Cappy  Cronin  and 
Noreen  Melvin  provided  an  unus- 
ual twist  from  the  “twist”  with  a 
spirited  Irish  step-dance.  The  at- 
mosphere changed  from  Irish  to 
Mexican  as  the  dancers  performed 
the  Mosaico-Mexican,  an  animated 
combination  of  all  Mexican  dances. 

All  the  members  of  the  club,  Ar- 
lene Fagan,  Ann  Marie  McLaughlin, 
Sheila  O'Keefe,  Diane  Ayache, 
Helen  Conley,  and  Ruth  Hanson 
participated  in  the  presentation  of 
the  numbers. 

School  Honors 
T eachingW  ork 
Of  Dr.  Regan 

Dr.  Teresa  A.  Regan,  a member 
of  the  Emmanuel  faculty,  has  re- 
cently been  honored  by  the  Boston 
School  of  Business  Education  for 
her  contributions  in  the  field  of 
education. 

On  March  6,  an  oil  portrait  of 
Dr.  Regan  supervisor  of  the  prac- 
tice teaching  program  at  Emman- 
uel was  unveiled  at  the  institution. 

Dr.  Regan  received  her  bachelor 
of  business  administration  from 
Boston  University  and  her  master 
of  education  from  Harvard  before 
completing  her  doctoral  work  at 
Boston  College. 

In  addition  to  supervising  the 
practice  teaching  program  at  Em- 
manuel, Dr.  Regan  is  Head  Master 
of  the  public  schools  in  Boston. 
She  also  teaches  summer  sessions 
at  Boston  College,  State  Teachers 
College  in  Albany  and  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  Courses  at  Boston 
State  College. 

Dr.  Regan,  past  president  of  the 
Northeast  Unit  of  the  Catholic 
Business  Education  Association,  is 
co-author  of  two  books  and  a con- 
tributor to  yearbooks  on  business 
education  as  well  as  the  author  of  - 
several  printed  articles. 

She  is  a charter  member  of  the 
Aipha  Chapter  of  Pi  Lambda  Theta 
(Harvard  University)  and  has  serv- 
ed as  treasurer  for  the  Gamma 
Chapter  of  the  Delta  Kappa  Gamma 
Society. 

Sister  Marie  of  the  Trinity,  rep- 
resenting Sister  Ann  Bartholomew 
president  o ' Emmanuel,  and  Sister 
Marie  Stephen  of  the  education  de- 
partment attended  the  ceremony. 


Sister  Ann  Bar- 
tholomew's ‘rare’ 
hooks  didn’t  look 
too  ‘rare’  until 
she  discovered  a 
one  hundred  dol- 
lar bill  Inside 
e a c h of  the  ten. 
Ann  Kenny  and 
Maria  DlBenedet- 
to  president  and 
vice-president  of 
tins  society  pre- 
sent Sister  with 
with  tlie  volumes. 

Photo  by 
Cathy  Costello 


Dramatic  Society  Presents 


— Boston  Beat  

Talk  of  the  Town 


by  Barbara  Wilson 

EXHIBITS 

Boston  Public  Library  - Robert 
Browning  Sesqulccntenninl.  Books, 
manuscripts  and  letters  from  the 
Browning  Collection,  Rare  Book 
Department.  Main  staircase,  mez- 
zanine level.  Through  May  31. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  - French 
Drawings:  Kith  to  18th  Centuries. 
Through  May.  Modem  Prints, 
Drawings,  and  Water  Colors. 
Through  May  in  the  Print  Corri- 

TELEVISION  HIGHLIGHTS 
DRAMA 

Stage  Five  Players  - Students 
from  B.  U.’s  Theatre  and  Commuii- 


INFORMATIONAL 

DOCUMENTARY 

White  Paper  No.  12  - Report  on 
Palermo,  Italy,  one  of  the  woilds 
most  abject  slum  areas.  May  is, 
9:30  p.m.  channel  4. 

Bell  & Howell  Close-Up!  - “Over 
seas  Chinese:  Spotlight  on  Singa- 
pore" explores  integration  of  "fifth 
column”  setting.  May  22,  10:30  p.m., 
channel  7. 

Assignment:  Peru  - "Its  People 
and  Its  Politics."  Examination  of 
current  politcal,  social  unrest  in 
South  America  as  symbolized  by 
Peru.  May  28,  10:00  p.m.,  channel 
4. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 


President  with  ' Rare ’ Books 


"You  can’t  judge  a book  by 
its  cover”.  These  were  the  words 
heard  when  the  dramatic  society 
presented  a set  of  ten  rare  books 
to  Sister  Ann  Bartholomew  at  its 
meeting  on  May  7.  Each  book 
contained  $100.  so  the  library 
fund  has  $1,000  to  its  credit. 

After  expressing  her  gratitude. 
Sister  Ann  Bartholomew  assured 
the  dramatic  society  that  she  has 
not  forgotten  its  need  for  a new 
auditorium.  The  president  told 
of  plans  to  renovate  the  present 
auditorium  and  library  into  a 
new  stage  on  the  Fenway  side 
of  the  Administration  Building- 
The  sloping  seating  arrangement 
will  accomodate  1200  people. 
Work  will  begin  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  library. 

The  presentation  to  Sister  Ann 


Bartholomew  was  preceded  by 
the  induction  of  six  new  mem- 
bers into  the  Lambda  Tau  Chap- 
ter of  the  Alpha  Psi  Omega  Dra- 
matic Fraternity.  Hilda  Iglesias 
gave  certificates  of  membership 
to  Dorothea  Conway,  Helen 
Hynes,  Sue  Fleming,  Jane  Kelley, 
Elinor  Godvin  and  Nancy  Ma- 
honey. all  of  the  junior  class  in 
recognition  of  meritorious  parti- 
cipation in  college  dramatics. 

The  program  ended  with  the 
presentation  of  "Impromptu"  di- 
rected by  John  Lydon  and  featur- 
ing Dave  Condon.  Bob  Beale,  and 
two  other  members  of  St.  Pe- 
ter’s Chi  Rho.  Dorchester  All 
three  boys  were  members  of  the 
casts  of  "Pygmalion"  and  “Star- 
dust” presented  at  Emmanuel. 


Campus  Elections  Tap  Leaders 
To  Head  Next  Year’s  Events 


Club  News  in  the  last 
Focus  centers  about  elections, 
which  have  tapped  leaders  for 
next  year’s  activities. 

Art  Club:  Catherine  Daddario, 
president:  Mary  Wallace,  vice- 
president;  Mary  Jane  Memmolo, 
secretary;  Claire  Vignaux,  treas- 

Chemical  Society:  Helen  Soren- 
sen, president;  Dorothy  Kibildis, 
vice  president;  Margaret  Magee, 
secretary;  and  Leslie  Cayer,  treas- 

Dramatic  Society:  Dorothea  Con- 
way, president;  Elinor  Godvin, 
vice  president;  Margo  Downey, 
secretary;  and  Sheila  Horgan, 
treasurer. 

Education  Club:  Mary  Jo  Murphy, 
president;  Phyllis  Burke,  vice 
president;  Mary  Harkins,  corres- 
ponding secretary;  and  Gail 
Sheehan,  treasurer.  Members  of 
the  club  recently  visited  Stur- 
bridge  Village. 

Historical  Society:  Veronica  Kel- 
ley, president;  Maureen  Brady, 
vice  president;  Mary  Jane  Drink- 
water,  secretary;  and  Elizabeth 
Buckley,  treasurer. 

Literary  Society:  Catherine  Leo- 

Music  By  Machine  Sets 
Scene  for  Math  Club 

Nowadays,  music  comes  from 
all  sources  even  computing  ma- 
chines. 

May  8,  at  the  Math  club  meet- 
ing, members  enjoyed  listening 
to  music  lent  by  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company.  This  record  was 
made  by  feeding  the  machine 
certain  numbers  and  digits  thus 
producing  a melodic  sound  and 
proving  that  math  and  music  are 
really  closely  related. 

The  meeting  also  featured  a 
panel  discussion  by  juniors  Mary 
P.  Breen,  Anne  Chisholm,  and 
Anne  Feeney.  They  concerned 
themselves  with  The  Live*  of 
Major  Mathematicians  and  their 
Contributions  to  Modern  Math. 
Among  the  theories  considered 
were  those  of  function  and  ana- 
lytic geometry. 


shena,  president;  Jane  MacDon- 
ald, vice  president;  and  Katherine 
Corcoran,  treasurer. 

Math  Club:  Marguerite  Lessard. 
president;  Ellen  Connolly,  vice 
president;  Margaret  Driscoll,  sec- 
retary; and  Mary  Jane  Teta, 
treasurer. 

Modern  Language  Society:  Jean- 
ine  Riette.  president;  Kathleen 
McNulty,  vice  president;  Sandra 
Dotalo,  secretary;  Lucia  DiBene- 
detto,  treasurer;  and  Catherine 
Berlinghieri,  public  relations.  Sen- 
iors in  the  Society  were  given 
a farewell  party  recently  by  the 
other  members. 

Social  Service  Club:  Lucille  Bal- 
en,  president;  Carol  Freiberg, 
vice  president;  Paula  O’Brien, 
secretary;  and  Elaine  Faunce, 
treasurer. 

Dunn,  president;  Eileen  Walsh, 
vice  president;  Marilyn  Walsh, 
secretary;  and  Nancy  Chisick, 
treasurer. 

Young  Republicans:  Michele  Hil- 
den,  president;  Priscilla  Neville, 
vice  president;  Louise  Bonvouloir, 
secretary;  and  Anne  Chisholm, 
treasurer. 


ications  Arts  Division  present  an- 
other original  play.  May  25,  6:05 
p.m.  channel  5. 

EDUCATION 

Championship  Debate  - Dr.  James 
H.  McBath,  professor  of  speech 
Southern  California  U.  moderates 
college  debates.  Saturdays,  2:30 
p.m.  channel  4. 

Spnce  Log  - "Communication  Sa- 
tellites?" Guests  George  E.  Muel- 
ler, V.P.,  Space  Technology  Labor- 
atories; FCC  chairman  Newton 
Minow.  May  20,  4:30  p.m.:  channel 


Weather  Upsets 
Sports  Schedule 

The  weather  has  been  upsetting 
everyone's  schedule,  so  it  seems, 
and  the  Athletic  Association  has 
Ibeen  no  exception.  Rainy  days  have 
kept  the  girls  from  practice  on  the 
tennis  courts,  and  have  cancelled 
many  other  outdoor  events. 

"Play  Day"  at  Brandeis  was  call- 
ed off  and  that  meant  no  tennis 
and  archery  for  the  day.  It  seems 
as  if  basketball  is  the  one  sport 
where  weather  doesn’t  interfere. 
But  even  snow  can  keep  the  teams 
from  reaching  their  destination. 

Let  the  brighter  side  of  the  pic- 
ture shine  through.  The  A.  £ 
ections  have  been  held,  and  head 
ing  it  are  Maureen  Owens,  presl 
dent,  Anita  D'Amato,  vice  presi 
dent,  Diane  Perry,  secretary  and 
Ruth  Scanlon,  treasurer. 

May  15th,  the  cream  of  Emman- 
uel’s tennis  crop  attended  a tourna- 
ment at  Brandeis.  Those  participa- 
ting were  Mary  Whalen,  Ann 
Bailey,  Martha  Flynn,  Janet  Clivo, 
Elizabeth  George,  and  Carol  Traty- 
nek. 


United  Building 
Maintenance  Corporation 

U.  B.  M. 

Providing  All  Janitorial, 
Window  Cleaning  and 
Snow  Removal  Services 
for  Emmanuel  College 
10  Fanueil  Hall  Square.  Boston 

CA  7-3150 


^BURDETT 


YOU 


Con  Upin 

Gregg  simplified 


SHORTHAND 

(typing  optionol) 

IN  6 WEEKS 


Emmy  Awards.  14th  annual  pres- 
entation. May  22,  10  p.m.  channel 


SUMMER 

ATTRACTIONS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Mass.  July  4 - 
August  26.  Detailed  program  avail- 
able at  Symphony  Hall. 

American  Shakespeare  Festival, 
Stratford,  Coun.  Edison  7-4457; 
June  12  - Sept.  9;  Tues.  - Sun.  eve; 
Wed.,  Sat.,  Sun.  Matinees. 

SPORTS 

At  Fenway  Park  - COpley  7-2525 
Boston  Red  Sox 
5/1S  Los  Angeles 
5/19  Los  Angeles 
5/20  Los  Angeles  (2) 

5/21  Kansas  City  (N) 

5/22  Kansas  City 
5/23  Minnesota  (N) 

5/24  Minnesota 
5/25  Baltimore  (N) 

5/26  Baltimore 
5/27  Baltimore 

Watercolor  Lecture 
Stimulates  Students 

Mr.  Joseph  Santoro,  member  of 
the  American  Watercolor  Society 
and  a contributor  to  the  American 
Artist,  presented  a watercolor  lec- 
ture and  demonstration  yesterday 
sponsored  by  the  Art  Club. 

Formerly  an  instructor  of  water- 
color  at  Emmanuel,  Mr.  San- 
toro  is  at  present  director  of  art 
in  the  Cambridge  schools. 

Specializing  in  seascapes,  Mr. 
Santoro  has  had  his  works  shown 
in  one-man  shows  in  Boston,  spe- 
cial exhibitions  at  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  numerous  other 
presentations  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 


Arthur  Armond 

Individual  Hair  Styling 

266  Brookline  Avenue 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Tel.  BEacon  2-6236 


COLLEGE  PHARMACY 
INC. 

266  Brookline  Ave. 

Ken  Jacobson  — Dave  Brother 
“Where  you  bought  that 
Studio  card ” 


OLYMPIA 
FLOWER  SHOP 


"Where  Emmanuel  brides  get 
their  wedding  flowers” 


Compliments  of 

YUEH'S 

Fountain  Service 
and  Restaurant 
Brookline  Avenue 
Brookline,  Mass. 
LOngwood  6-9724 
OPEN  SUNDAYS 
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Changes  Enhance  Campus; 
New  Look  Merits  Praise 


by  Cathy  Costello 

Those  viewing  the  campus  for 
the  first  time  cannot  recognize 
the  great  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred over  the  summer.  But  for 
the  rest  of  us  the  change  is  in- 
credible. Grass-covered  lawns  and 
walks  galore  change  the  appear- 

The  entrance  along  the  busy 
Fenway  is  a source  of  pride. 
Shrubs  and  trees  line  the  walk 
and  the  sides  of  the  buildings  and 
these  enhance  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  college. 

Changes  have  occurred  within 
as  well  as  without. 

The  Blue  and  Gold  Lounge 
helps  alleviate  the  problem  of  in- 
adequate study  space  with  the  ad- 
dition of  many  new  tables  and 
chairs.  The  smoker  is  brightened 
with  a fresh  coat  of  green  paint 
and  the  classrooms  with  many  new 
light  fixtures. 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  Admin- 
istration Building,  the  language 
lab  has  been  expanded  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  increased  en- 
rollment, and  to  provide  for  more 
adequate  supervision. 

Marian  Hall  features  enlarged 
kitchen  facilities  to  better  meet 
the  needs  of  the  students.  The  re- 
modelled furniture  in  the  second 
floor  lounge  offers  greater  prac- 
ticality for  student  use.  Across  the 
hall,  former  dorm  rooms  provide 

E.C.  Welcomes 
Future  Frosh 

The  college-bound  upperclass- 
men of  local  high  schools  will  be 
welcomed  to  the  Emmanuel  camp- 
us Sunday  afternoon.  Oct.  21,  1962. 

During  the  annual  Open  House, 
juniors  and  seniors  in  high  school, 
their  parents,  teachers,  and  coun- 
selors will  participate  in  a tour 
of  the  campus,  including  the  new 
College  Campus  Shop  and  St.  Ann 
Hall. 

At  2:00  p.m.,  Sister  Ann  Bar- 
tholomew, president  of  Emmanuel, 
will  officially  welcome  those  pres- 
ent in  the  gym  in  Marian  Hall. 
Immediately  following,  the  Em- 
manuel College  Glee  Club  and  the 
String  Ensemble  will  perform. 
Sister  Therese  Julie  will  conduct 
the  Glee  Club  in  the  following  num- 
bers: "The  Cachuca,”  "The  Chorus 
of  the  Cigarette  Girls"  from  "Car- 
men," "0  Dear.  What  Can  the  Mat- 
ter Be?,”  "Ave  Maria,"  and  "Jubil- 
ate Deo." 

Between  the  hours  of  2:30  p.m. 
and  6:00  p.m.,  coffee  and  pastry 
will  bo  served  in  Marian  Hall.  The 
guests  will  then  tour  the  buildings 
and  departments  where  faculty 
members  will  answer  queries  per- 
taining to  their  specific  depart- 
ments. Father  Henry  Ouellette, 
promises  a "spectacular  exhibit"  of 
scientific  equipment  in  the  Psy- 
chology Department! 

Rita  Garant  and  Jane  Kelley  will 
coordinate  the  Open  House  by 
arranging  tours  and  by  directing 
ushers. 


for  an  additional  lounge  and  new 
office  space  for  the  alumnae.  Up- 
stairs, the  entire  fourth  floor  has 
been  converted  into  faculty  and 
departmental  offices. 

The  greatest  changes  on  campus, 
however,  are  the  two  new  build- 
ings. A bigger  and  newer  comple- 
ment to  Julie  Hall  is  St  Ann  Hall^ 
Almost  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
older  dormitory,  St.  Ann  Hall 
boasts  an  additional  floor.  As  in 
Julie  Hall,  a tastefully  furnished 
reception  room  welcomes  visitors. 
Last  but  not  least,  new  hair  dry- 
ers provide  the  finishing  touch. 

Across  the  campus  is  the  recent- 
ly opened  Campus  Shop.  The  spa- 
cious atmosphere  of  the  new  book- 
store makes  shopping  less  of  a 
task.  Students  may  browse  at  their 
leisure  for  books,  specialty  items, 
and  daily  necessities.  Mailboxes 
for  all  residents  are  also  provided. 

By  far,  the  most  popular  new 
spot  is  the  coffee  shop.  Conven- 
iently located  at  the  parking  lot,  it 
alleviates  the  necessity  of  a run  to 
Brookline  Avenue  for  coffee  and 
a cigarette. 

Joint  Club  Meeting 
Hears  Prof.  Parsons 

Professor  Talcott  Parsons  will 
be  the  guest  speaker  at  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  social  service  and 
psychology  clubs  on  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 16  at  4:30  p.m.  in  the  Au- 
ditorium. 

Professor  Parsons,  internation- 
ally known  for  his  General  Theory 
of  Action,  will  lecture  on  the 
“Value  System  of  American  So- 
ciety.” 

Co-founder  of  the  Social  Re- 
lations Department  at  Harvard 
University  and  its  first  chairman, 
he  is  currently  chairman  of  the 
sociology  section  of  this  depart- 
ment. This  year  Professor  Parsons 
expects  to  publish  his  new  book 
with  Winston  White  on  American 
society. 

The  lecture  will  be  open  to  the 
student  body. 

S.G.  Lecture  Series 
Commences  Oct. 18 
W ithEditor-Author 

Sponsored  by  the  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association,  Mr.  Carey 
McWilliams,  editor  of  The  Nation, 
will  appear  on  the  Emmanuel 
campus  on  Thurs.,  Oct.  18. 

Mr.  McWilliams,  editor  of 
America’s  oldest  journal  of  po- 
litical comment,  will  discuss  the 
topic,  “A  Liberal’s  Plea  for  Con- 
servatism." 

Twice  awarded  Guggenheim  fel- 
lowships, he  has  specialized  in  the 
study  of  problems  of  labor,  agri- 
culture, and  minority  groups.  Be- 
sides contributing  to  the  Diction, 
ary  of  American  Biography.  The 
Atlantic,  and  New  Republic,  Mr. 
McWilliams  has  authored  about  a 
dozen  books. 
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Senior  Enrichment  Program 
Opens  Depth  Study  Areas 


The  President,  administration 
ana  faculty,  and  students  of 
Emmanuel  College  extend  their 
sympathy  to  the  family  of  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Roach,  director  of 
the  Dramatic  Society,  who  died 
suddenly,  Sept.  28. 

Mr.  Roach,  who  directed  the 
Society’s  1961-19G2  productions, 
Pygmalion  and  Stardust,  was  di- 
recting the  production  of  One 
With  The  Flame,  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

A teacher  of  English,  French, 
and  Italian  at  Watertown  High 
School,  he  was  a member  of 
Actor's  Equity.  His  recent  ap- 
pearances included  performan- 
ces with  John  Raitt  in  "Pajama 
Game"  and  Bob  Carroll  in  "Fio- 

Besides  his  wife,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Roach,  he  leaves  two  sons, 
Thomas  Brian  and  David,  and 
two  daughters,  Mary  Kathleen 
and  Patricia. 


News  Briefing 
Weekend  Set 

Communications  in  a modern 
world  will  form  the  basis  of  a 
weekend  of  discussion  by  high 
school  teachers  and  students. 

On  October  12  and  13,  The  Focns 
will  sponsor  a Journalism  Insti- 
tute for  faculty  advisors  of  high 
school  newspapers.  Sister  Anne 
Cyril,  faculty  advisor  to  The  Focus, 
will  direct  the  conference  which 
will  conclude  on  Sunday,  Oct.  14, 
with  a Communications  Confer- 
ence for  high  school  students  and 
their  advisors. 

The  Institute  will  open  with  a 
Dialogue  Mass  for  Church  unity 
offered  by  Rev.  John  J.  Grant,  as- 
sociate editor  of  The  Pilot.  During 
the  two-day  advisors'  conference, 
discussions  will  center  on  news 
writing,  features,  and  editorials; 
group  work  in  layout  and  headline 
writing;  and  the  organization  of 
a newspaper. 

Sunday’s  conference  will  begin 
with  Benediction.  Both  students 
and  faculty  will  attend  a panel 
disoussion,  "I  Take  My  Editorial 
Pen  in  Hand.” 

Students  and  advisors  will  form 
groups  following  the  panel.  The 
students  will  discuss  “Tapping  the 
Sources  for  Features,"  and  the  ad- 
visors will  explore  community  re- 
lations. The  last  event  of  the  day 
will  be  an  examination  of  photog- 
raphy problems,  “Does  the  Editor 
Need  to  Bother?” 

Guest  speakers  and  consultants 
for  the  conference  include  Sister 
Ann  Bartholomew,  president  of 
Emmanuel  College;  Sister  Anne 
Cyril;  Mr.  Harry  T.  Holbrook, 
color  photographer  for  the  Boston 
Globe;  and  the  editors  and  staff 
members  of  The  Focus. 

Campus  Opera  Group 
Presents  Old  Maid 

The  Emmanuel  Opera  Workshop 
opens  the  theatre  season  here  Oc- 
tober 28,  with  Gian-Carlo  Mcnotti’s 
The  Old  Mnld  and  the  Thief,  di- 
rected by  Mrs.  Philip  Cash. 

The  opera  is  the  first  produc- 
tion of  the  Opera  Workshop  formed 
last  year  to  encourage  and  train 
those  with  operatic  ability. 

Judy  O'Brien  will  sing  the  title 
role  of  Miss  Todd;  Marilyn  Telge, 
the  neighbor  Miss  Pinkerton;  Pat 
Gibbons,  Lnetitia  the  maid,  and 
Larry  Welsh  of  Boston  College 
will  portray  Bob,  the  derelict. 


"Enlightenment  and  enjoyment 
through  encompassing  endeavor” 
connotes  more  bhan  a neat  allit- 
eration. 

Seniors  remaining  on  campus 
during  the  practice  teaching  pe- 
riod will  participate  in  an  enrich- 
ment program  from  Nov.  26 
through  Dec.  14. 

Prospective  plans  call  for  both 
general  lectures  and  seminars. 
Members  of  the  faculty  and  visiting 
lecturers  will  offer  the  general 
lecture  series. 

Every  senior  participating  in 
the  program  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  select  a specific  seminar 
in  the  natural  or  social  sciences 
or  in  the  humanities. 

College  Gains 
New  Faculty 

The  arrival  of  14  new  faculty 
members  indicates  Emmanuel’s 
growth  intellectually  as  well  as 
physically.  Years  of  study  at  uni- 
versities and  colleges  throughout 
the  nation,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
provide  a variety  of  backgrounds 
and  new  viewpoints  on  campus. 

The  new  faculty  members  in- 
clude: 

Art  Department:  Mr.  Robert  Am- 
endola,  B.F.A.,  Yale  University, 
Fellow  of  the  American  Academy 

Chemistry  Department:  Miss  Kath- 
leen M.  Desmond,  A.B.,  Em- 
manuel College;  A.M,  Iowa 
State  University. 


Telstar  will  be  the  medium  her- 
alding the  opening  of  the  long- 
awaited  Ecumenical  Council  in 

In  an  effort  to  further  the  aims 
of  the  Council  on  the  Emmanuel 
campus,  the  Marian  Student  Apos- 
tolale  Association  has  initiated  res- 
ponses to  the  plans  of  the  Council. 

Today,  exposition  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  being  held  in  the 
chapel  where  students  may  pray 
for  the  success  of  the  Council.  The 
rosary  will  be  prayed  in  Marian 
Hall  at  12:50  throughout  the  month 
for  the  same  intention. 

The  first  purpose  of  the  Council 
is  to  promote  growth  of  the 
Church.  In  keeping  with  this  the 
M.S.A.A.  has  on  file  in  the  stu- 
dent Government  office  a list  of 


This  opportunity  enables  each 
senior  to  branch  out  into  an  area 
of  concentration  other  than  her 
major  field. 

Sister  Marie  of  the  Trinity, 
academic  dean,  explains  the  pur- 
pose of  the  program:  "To  give  the 
senior  an  experience  of  growth 
arising  out  of  individual  study  in 
an  area  unfamiliar  to  her;  to  en- 
able her  to  deepen  her  knowledge 
in  at  least  one  phase  of  reality 
which  will  take  on  a new  or  more 
profound  meaning  for  her.” 

Each  seminar  will  number  ap- 
proximately ten  members.  A creat- 
ive effort  on  the  part  of  both  fac- 
ulty and  students  is  expected  as  a 
major  result  of  the  program. 

Reverend  William  P.  Haas,  OJ?., 
former  member  of  the  Emmanuel 
faculty,  is  co-ordinating  the  fifteen- 
day  program.  Father  Haas  has  re- 
cently returned  from  Switzerland 
after  studying  for  two  years  at 
the  University  of  Freiburg  for  his 
doctorate  which  he  received  with 
the  highest  distinction. 

Economics  Department:  Mr.  Colin 
H.  Connor.  B.S.,  Boston  College; 
Syracuse  University;  Boston 
College. 

Education  Department:  Mr.  John 

B.  Casey,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Bos- 
ton College. 

English  Department:  Miss  Arlene 
A.  Adams,  A.B.,  Immaculate 
Heart  College;  A.M.,  University 
of  Denver;  Miss  Patricia  M. 
Moylan,  A.B.,  University  of  Hart- 
ford; A.M.,  Rutgers  University. 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


neighboring  hospitals  and  settle- 
ment houses  for  volunteer  work. 
Information  on  the  lay  missions 
is  also  available. 

To  further  the  union  of  Christ- 
ians, students  can  work  toward 
fostering  mutual  understanding  in 
their  own  particular  surroundings. 

Kathleen  Fox.  president  of 
M.S.A.A.,  comments,  "This  will  be 
the  initial  movement  of  the  Coun- 
cil’s growth  through  student  com- 
mitment” 

To  bring  this  event  closer  to 
the  student  body  and  to  foster  a 
better  understanding  of  it,  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  Francis  J.  Lally,  editor  of 
The  Pilot,  will  speak  at  the  college 
on  Nov.  6.  His  speech  will  be  con- 
cerned with  the  role  of  the  stu- 
dent in  the  ecumenical  movement 


Group  Aids  Laity  Awareness; 
Urges  Daily  Prayer  Program 


Complex  Community:  Collegiate  Challenge 


Worlds  revolve:  literally  in  the  vortex  of 
space;  figuratively  in  the  spheres  of  thought  and 
acquired  knowledge.  The  nucleus  of  a college  is 
its  intellectually  stimulated  students  and  around 
this  core  revolve  the  other  worlds  of  student  life. 

The  ever-expanding  world  in  which  we  live 
reaches  to  new  goals,  provided  that  we  recog- 
nize these  opportunities  for  what  they  are  — the 
chance  to  grow  to  the  accumulated  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  the  willingness  to  add  to  it 
by  a creative  contribution  in  the  intellectual  order. 
If  we  fail  in  this,  we  have  failed  the  heritage  of 
our  college. 

The  word  obligation  has  become  a stepchild 
■in  our  contemporary  idiom.  We  are  no  longer 
"obliged";  we  are  "motivated";  or  we  “receive 
an  incentive.”  But  let  us  face  facts.  We  arc  obli- 
ged. We  have  a responsibility  to  investigate  the 
goals  that  Emmanuel  offers. 

A college  community  is  a complex,  throbbing 
organization.  We  must  be  especially  conscious  of 
our  double  heritage:  the  wealth  of  the  secular 
world;  and  the  gift  of  faith,  grounded  in  every 
benefit  of  Christianity.  So  we  become  integrated, 
with  the  spiritual  and  secular  blending. 

A purely  secular  approach  cannot  combat  the 
forces  of  atheism,  materialism,  and  indifference. 
Atheistic  humanism  battles  for  our  Christian 


heritage.  We  must  know  that  the  spiritual  goals 
in  life  transcend  the  demands  of  materialistic  so- 
ciety, no  matter  how  dynamic  they  may  be. 

The  Catholic  college  graduate  carries  an  ob- 
ligation into  the  world  beyond  the  campus  green. 
She  must  scale  the  confines  of  a ghetto  mental- 
ity with  a broadminded  acceptance  of  fact,  an 
unshakeable  hold  on  the  principles  of  Christian 
morality,  and  the  ability  to  translate  idea  into 
action. 

Must  we  wait,  however,  for  the  day  of  gradua- 
tion to  carry  out  these  ideas  ? Wholesale  idealism 
is  more  deadly  than  the  most  inert  indifference.  A 
college  campus  has  no  place  for  the  wide-eyed 
optimist  who  solves  the  world’s  problems  on  pa- 
per and  thinks  she  has  finished  the  job. 

The  student  must  emerge  as  one  who  embraces 
the  role  of  “thinker,”  who  recognizes  in  this  phase 
of  her  life  that  study  is  action,  who  brings'  to 
the  world  her  realistic  understanding  of  current 
problems. 

She  is  neither  an  ostrich  with  her  head  buried 
in  sand  nor  a cloud-gazing  reformer  who  remains 
“out  of  it.”  She  can  contribute  to  her  campus 
community  the  force  and  energy  of  her  wit,  not 
sinking  to  rah-rah  trivialities  but  recognizing 
that  she  lives  life  now  as  a collegian  in  a specific 
moment  of  history. 


Books  on  Ecuinenis 
As  Second  Vatican 

by  Una  Corrigan 

A focus  on  the  numerous  books 
published  on  the  historical  and 
current  phases  of  ecumenism  is 
particularly  pertinent  before  the 
opening  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  tomorrow. 

An  introductory  reading  might 
include  Msgr.  Thorall  T.  Thiel- 


What 


Council?,  an  accurate  and  well- 
organized  explanation  of  the 
structure  of  a council  as  well  as 
an  extensive  bibliography. 

The  Church  and  the  Churches 
by  Bernard  Leeming,  S.J..  is  a 
definitive  study  describing  ecu- 
menism in  its  relation  to  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  It 
traces  the  causes,  indicates  the 
main  developments,  and  explains 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic  atti- 
tudes toward  the  Council. 

The  Ecumenical  Council.  The 
Church  and  Christendom  by  the 
Most  Rev.  Lorenz  Jaeger  contains 
a good  historical  survey  along 
with  an  analysis  of  the  structure 
and  significance  of  the  Second 


m Provide  Backdrop 
Council  Convenes 

XIII  to  Pius  XII  is  That  The, 
May  Be  One  by  Gregory  Baum, 
O.S.A.  The  author’s  purpose  in 
presenting  the  doctrine  of  unity 
as  shown  in  official  pronounce- 
ments of  the  Church  results  in 
one  of  the  most  completely  docu- 
mented books  on  the  subject. 

Approaches  to  Christian  Unity 
by  C.  J.  Dumonst,  O.P.  treats  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  ecumencial 
problem  giving  special  considera- 
tion to  the  Eastern  Churches  as 
well  as  the  problem  of  universal 
intercommunion. 

A historical  approach  to  the 
Council  may  be  found  in  Philip 
Hughes’.  The  Church  in  Crisis:  A 
History  of  the  General  Councils. 
Another  review  of  the  Church 
councils  is  contained  in  Msgr.  J. 
D.  Conway’s  book,  Times  of  De- 

A profound  analysis  of  the 
Church's  role  in  modern  world 
affairs  and  the  function  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  in  this 
role  is  Rev.  Dr.  Hans  Rung’s  book, 
The  Council,  Reform  and  Reunion. 
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Translation  Rates 
'Primum  Praemium' 

by  Cathy  Costello 

(Sapphics  for  the  Sister,  prose 
for  the  Padre  — both  sound  like 
combinations  which  add  up  to 
iprizes  from  The  Pilot.— or  do  they? 

Sister  Wilfred,  head  of  Emman- 
uel's Latin  Department,  and 
Father  William  Granville,  chair- 
man of  the  Classics  Department  of 
Cardinal  O’Connell  Seminary,  have 
found  that  it  isn’t  necessarily  so. 

They  shared  the  honors  in  The 
Pilot’s  Latin  poetry  contest,  but 
the  prizes  have  yet  to  appear. 
Sister,  however,  says  her  participa- 
tion in  the  contest  resulted  from 
a chain  of  accidents,  and  her  en- 
joyment was  sufficient  reward. 

The  chain  started  last  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day,  when  The  Pilot  printed 
an  “Ode  Sapphica  ad  Ioannem 
Kennedy.”  written  by  Father  Vic- 
tor Genovisi,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  de- 
scribing the  threat  of  Communism 
and  the  hope  which  the  free  world 
places  in  President  Kennedy.  Sister 
Wilfred  read  the  poem  and  the 
announcement  of  a translation 
contest,  then  promptly  forgot 
both. 

It  was  not  until  several  days 
later  when  Carol  D'Amico  brought 
in  copies  of  The  Pilot  and  a re- 
quest for  help  for  her  brother  that 
Sister  became  interested  in  the 
contest.  She  distributed  the  copies 
to  her  Latin  students,  and  then, 
finding  she  had  one  left,  decided 
to  tny  her  hand. 

Sister  approached  the  poem  "like 
a crossword  puzzle  — a little  at  a 
time.”  She  attempted,  through  Eng- 
lish means,  to  reproduce  not  the 
exact  Latin  meter  but  the  Sapphic 
rhythm.  She  decided  to  enter  her 
version  along  with  those  of  two 
students.  Once  again,  Sister  forgot 
about  the  contest,  remembering  it 
only  when  she  "was  declared  a 

The  Pilot,  admittedly  surprised 
at  the  many  responses  of  its  read- 
ers, judged  the  translations  on  the 
basis  of  "vigor,  accuracy,  and  con- 
temporary English  style."  The 
judges  noted  that  both  the  winning 
prose  and  poetry  versions  were 
"concise"  and  “dependent  on  root 
derivatives  and  connotations  ra- 
ther than  dictionary  meanings." 
(Sound  familiar,  linguists?) 

The  two  winners  begin  with  an 
address  to  the  President  and  raise 
the  spectre  of  Communism  facing 
us.  Sister  Wilfrid’s  poem  climaxes 
in  the  final  stanzas,  which  picture 
the  world  poised  against  Commu- 


Dr.  Robert  O’Shea  of  the  Philosophy  Department  and  Sheila  Mc- 
Carthy, president  of  the  Student  Government  Association,  chat  in. 
formally  following  Dr.  O'Shea’s  address  to  the  council. 

(Photo  by  Anne  Backman) 


Dr.  O’Shea  Defines,  Analyses 
Role  of  Student  Government 


"In  the  Catholic  college,  the 
quire  a taste  for  leadership.” 

In  an  informal  address  to  the 
eminent  Association.  Dr.  Robert 
outlined  the  concept,  reason,  and 

As  perceived  by  Dr.  O’Shea,  bhe 
average  Catholic  does  not  have  a 
natural  inclination  to  democratic 
government.  “Historically,  Catho- 
licism has  too  often  found  ex- 
pression in  monarchism,”  a factor 
that  presents  unique  problems  to 
the  Catholic  college  student  gov- 
ernment. 

Dr.  O’Shea  defines  student  gov- 
ernment as  "structures  and  con- 
cepts utilized  to  obtain  the  most 
advantageous  means  for  directing 
student  affairs,  established  upon 
the  hope  and  understanding  that 
the  greatest . initiative  and  num- 
ber of  ideas  should  come  from  the 
students.  It  is  better  to  have  no 
student  government  a,t  all  than 
to  have  one  that  is  merely  a pas- 
sive adjunct  to  the  administra- 
tion.” 

Student  government  differs 
from  government  in  general  pre- 
cisely because  it  is  concerned  with 
students.  Thus,  student  govern- 
ment ought  to  grow  and  evolve 
with  the  ideas  of  the  students. 
This  suggests  to  Dr.  O’Shea  a 
“factor  of  relativity  in  student 
government  that  is  not  present  in 
government  as  a whole.  Whereas 
government  itself  is  committed  to 
definite  form  and  procedure,  stu- 
dent government  is  not,  and  there- 
fore, the  possibilities  and  projects 
of  student  government  differ  from 
those  of  government  as  generally 
understood.” 

Dr.  O'Shea  stresses  the  neces- 
sity for  a spirit  of  complete  frank- 
ness between  students  and  admin- 
istration. “1  think  students  are 
the  greater  offenders  in  this  re- 
gard. They  do  not  speak  their 
minds  to  the  administration  suf- 
ficiently clearly.  Often  it  has  been 
my  experience  that  the  admin, 
istration  and  the  students  are  go- 
ing around  the  same  problem  on 
two  different  levels  with  no  com- 
munication. This  is  a problem  of 
difference  in  background  and  aims 
of  students  and  administrators. 
The  student  must  recognize  the 
administration’s  duty  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  and  to  the  insti- 
tution, a duty  not  shared  in  the 
same  manner  by  the  students.” 

The  attitude  of  the  administra- 
tion towards  the  student  body 
should  be  as  explanatory  as  pos- 
sible, Dr.  O’Shea  insists.  "Aside 
from  practical  considerations  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  administration 
never  to  make  a decision  affecting 
student  activity  without  explain- 
ing as  fully  as  possible  the  think- 
ing. logic,  and  reasons  behind  it." 

As  for  the  student  government 


average  Catholic  student  must  ac- 

Emmanuel  College  Student  Gov- 
O'Sliea,  Philosophy  Department, 
role  of  student  government, 
members  themselves,  Dr.  O’Shea 
feels  they  must  proceed  with  cau. 
tion,  according  to  the  points  of 
view  of  their  constituents,  but 
“not  with  the  general  attitude  of 
the  students  as  the  sole  criterion 
for  action.  Student  government  at 
Emmanuel  is  largely  republican 
in  form.  The  students  elect  rep- 
resentatives who,  because  of  their 
vantage  points,  make  student 
opinion  known  and  who  by  and 
large  can  make  judgments  for  the 
student  body  as  a whole.” 

Student  government  should  be 
experimental,  with  a willingness 
to  try  new  ideas  and  innovations. 
As  a tool  for  learning,  the  ad- 
ministration cannot  expect  stu- 
dent government  to  be  totally  or- 
derly  or  predictable  beyond  a cer- 
tain point. 

"I  have  found  more  latitude  in 
student  government,  administra- 
tion relations  here  than  elsewhere 
and  I have  observed  the  good  re- 
sults. Such  manifestation  and  ac- 
ceptance of  trust  are  strong  argu- 
ments for  the  same  condition  to 
exist  universally  in  Catholic  col- 
leges.” 

Franciscan  Assumes 
CampusChaplain  Role 

Father  Edward  Holleran  0.  F.  M„ 
has  recently  assumed  the  position 
of  spiritual  director  at  Emmanuel 
College. 

Father  Holleran,  a Franciscan 
priest  stationed  at  St.  Anthony's 
Shrine,  Arch  Street  in  Boston,  of- 
ficiates at  the  noon-day  Mass  on 
Monday  and  Wednesday  at  9:00 
a.m.  and  11:00  a.m.  on  Sunday. 

Confessions  are  heard  on  Mon- 
day and  Wednesday  at  1:00  p.m. 
and  from  4:30  p.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 
in  the  Marian  Hall  sacristy.  Father 
Holleran  will  be  available  for  in- 
dividual conferences  on  Monday 
and  Wednesday  afternoons. 

Father  Holleran  comes  to  Em- 
manuel after  years  of  parish  and 
teaching  work  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  He  has  recently  com- 
pleted a year  of  study  at  Catholic 
University  in  Washington  D.  C. 
where  lie  concentrated  on  the  so- 
cial doctrine  of  the  church.  He  is 
currently  teaching  pastoral  theolo- 
gy to  the  fifth  year  students  at 
St.  Anthony's  Shrine. 


Deadline  for  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor is  Friday,  October  19.  All 
letters  must  be  signed  and  not 
exceed  200  words. 
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YD,  YR  Aim  for  Political  Change;  Linguists  Perfect  Study 
Members  Join  Election  Campaigns  ht  Modern  Workshop 


VO* 

am 

Michele  Hilden,  left  and  Ann  Bailey  scan  the  Young  Democrat 
Young  Republican  bulletin  board  as  both  clubs  plan  for  increased  stu! 
dent  awareness  in  national  politics.  (Photo  by  Rosemary  Dunn) 

International  Students  Share 
Opinions  on  World  Problems 


by  Andrea  Couture 

Emmanuel’s  international  rela- 
tions could  hardly  be  more  favor- 
able judging  from  the  freshmen 
foreign  students. 

The  students,  representing  six 
nations  ranging  from  our  neigh- 
bor Canada  to  distant  Japan,  are 
most  impressed  by  Emmanuel  hos- 
pitality. "You  Americans  are  so 
friendly.”  remarks  Rosario  Daza 
of  Bolivia.  ‘‘The  way  you  go  out 
of  your  way  to  make  us  feel  at 
home  is  wonderful!”  One  reason 
for  this  obvious  enthusiasm  is  the 
favorable  contrast  between  Ameri- 
can and  British  attitudes. 

The  representatives  of  Jamaica 
and  Nigeria  share  a decidedly 
anti-British  sentiment  with  Alice 
Ma  of  Hong  Kong.  Nigerian  Ado- 
rah  Mbomi  feels  her  country 
would  still  be  under  British  "dom- 
ination" had  not  the  nationalist 
movement  forced  the  government 
to  grant  independence.  "The  Brit- 
ish hardly  leave  willingly,"  Adorah 
states.  Although  Nigeria  does  pur- 
sue a policy  of  neutrality,  in  her 
opinion,  should  any  grave  crisis 
develop  the  government  would  sup- 
port the  measures  of  the  Western 
powers. 

Political  "Incidents” 

Tokyo  native  Chikuko  Nozaki, 
whose  varied  interests  include 
flower  arranging  and  politics,  be- 
lieves Japan  is  another  country 
upon  which  the  West  can  rely. 
Chikuko  is  of  the  opinion  the 
Zengakuren  demonstrations  which 
prevented  President  Eisenhower's 
Japanese  trip  were  prompted  by  a 
fear  of  American  interference  in 
internal  affairs  due  to  the  Defense 
Pact  agreement  rather  than  to 
strong  anti-American  sentiments. 
"Of  course  the  Japanese  students 
demonstrate  against  any  United 
States  nuclear  explosions  but  they 
picket  the  Soviet  embassy  too.” 

On  the  topic  of  student  demon- 
strations iLoulse  Sylvestre,  Canada, 
reports  that  the  separatist  move- 
ment is  steadily  gaining  support 
among  French  Canadian  students 
and  the  situation  could  be  "em- 
barassing”  in  a few  years.  Louise 
Ims  little  faith  in  a separated 
Canada,  however,  and  contrarily 
fears  that  British  entrance  into 
tlie  Common  Market  could  weaken 
Commonwealth  ties.  "Should  our 
economic  privileges  be  lost,"  she 
adds,  "certain  Canadians  would 
undoubtedly  favor  an  independ- 
ent Canada.” 

Prospective  language  major  and 
teacher,  Rozarlo  Daza  is  a native 
°f  Bolivia,  a country  which  is  cur- 
rently recovering  from  serious 
economic  difficulties.  Although 
the  Bolivian  standard  of  living  has 
increased  since  the  1952  revolu- 
tion, inflation  has  created  tremen- 


dous problems.  "The  price  of  bread 
which  ordinarily  costs  two  bolivi- 
anos lias  risen  to  as  high  as  200 
bolivianos  — we  pay  a high  price 
for  democracy  in  Bolivia." 

A problem  of  growing  concern 
to  this  hemisphere  is  the  possi- 
bility of  a Cuban  subversive  cen- 
ter. Beverly  Chin  Fatt  of  King- 
ston, Jamaica  reports  as  many  as 
10,000  Cuban  refugees  escape  to 
Jamaica  each  week  “including 
many  Communist  infiltrators.” 

The  foreign  students,  although 
very  pleased  with  Americans,  have 
no  qualms  about  pointing  out- our 
shortcomings.  "You  Americans  are 
too  outspoken  about  sex.”  "Your 
Peace  Corpsmen  should  have  con- 
sidered our  national  sensitivity  be- 
fore writing  that  postcard."  “Must 
you  American  girls  act  so  friv- 
olously before  boy  companions?” 

Despite  American  shortcomings, 
however,  the  likelihood  of  any  in- 
ternational misunderstandings  on 
campus  seems  remote. 


NEW  FACULTY 

(Continued  From  Page  1) 

French  Department:  Mrs.  Patricia 
M.  Reardon.  A.B.,  Emmanuel 
College,  University  of  Freiburg. 

Latin  Department:  Sister  Berna- 
dette Julie,  A.B.,  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege; A.M.,  Boston  College. 

Mathematics  Department:  Miss 
Alison  A.  Krotter,  A.B.,  Carle- 
ton  College;  A.M..  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Music  Department:  Mrs.  Dorothy 
J.  Bales,  B.  Mus.,  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music;  M.  Mus., 
Boston  University. 

Physics  Department:  Mr.  David  R. 
Kelland,  AB„  A.M.,  Montclair 
State  College. 

Psychology  Department:  Mr.  Car- 
son  Johnson,  A.B.,  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity; M5.,  Howard  Univer- 
sity, Boston  University. 

Spanish  Department:  Miss  Pilar 
Aurensanz,  A.M.,  University  of 
Zaragoza. 

Theology  Department:  The  Very 
Reverend  Philip  F.  Mulhern, 
O.P.,  S.T.L.,  Pontifical  Faculty 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  S.T.L.,  Uni- 
versity of  Freiburg;  S.T.D.,  La- 
val University;  S.T.M. 


BEacon  2-6236 
Individual  Hairstylist 
ARTHUR  ARMOND 
Beauty  Shop 
266  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston 

Hours  9 to  6 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  Phi. 

9 A.M.  to  9 P.M. 


by  Alarie  Mack 

What  comes  into  your  mind  at 
the  mention  of  the  word  "Politics”? 
Perhaps  you  see  a dimly  lit  room, 
filled  with  smoke  emanating  from 
stubby  cigars  in  the  mouths  of 
stubby,  grubby  men,  busy  making 
deals  and  stuffing  ballot  boxes. 
The  whole  picture  is  probably 
framed  with  headlines  concerning 
waterways  and  land-taking  scan- 
dals and  below  it  is  written  in 
somber,  black  letters,  "Politics  is 
a dirty  business." 

Put  this  picture  aside  for  a 
moment  and  take  a look  at  either 
of  the  two  political  organizations 
on  the  campus,  the  Young  Re- 
publicans or  the  Young  Democrats. 
Here  you  will  find  few  stubby  men, 
fewer  stubby  cigars,  but  rather, 
earnest  and  intelligent  girls,  eager 
to  promote  the  best  men  into  of- 
fice. to  see  certain  aspects  of  leg- 
islation passed  and,  above  all,  to 
alter  the  picture  of  politics. 

To  effect  these  desires,  the  mem- 
bers of  YD  and  YR  have  become 
involved  in  the  youth  sections  of 
various  candidates’  campaigns.  If 
you  had  looked  closely  at  your 
television  during  the  Republican 
Convention  this  summer,  you  might 
have  seen  Michele  Hilden,  as  an 
usher  on  the  floor  of  the  con- 
vention, or  Anne  Chisholm.  Ellen 
Chisholm,  or  Elaine  Murphy  car- 
rying signs  for  "their  man." 

During  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion at  Springfield,  Rosemary 
Dunn  and  Veronica  Kelly  were 
student  coordinators  for  candi- 
dates. Others  participating  in  this 
convention  were  Eileen  Walsh, 
Carol  Scally,  Mary  Gilboy,  and 
Janet  O'Donnell. 

Club  Membership  Grows 

The  two  clubs,  both  new  to  Em- 
manuel last  year,  have  small,  but 
growing  memberships.  YD,  with 
'Mr.  Philip  Cash  of  the  History 
Department  as  faculty  advisor, 
numbers  40  members.  YR  has 
about  20  members.  Mrs.  Cash  of 
the  Music  Department  serves  as 
advisor. 

According  to  Michele  Hilden, 
president  of  YR,  the  club  this 
year  is  striving  to  awaken  stu- 
dent voters  to  the  importance  of 
joining  a party.  Party  member- 
ship enables  the  voter  to  have  his 
say  in  choosing  the  slate  of  can- 
didates. 

Rosemary  Dunn,  YD  leader, 
points  out,  “Women  are  the  per- 
sons with  the  free  time  to  do  the 
so  necessary  'little  things’  of  the 
campaign,  like  addressing  envel- 

Throughout  the  year,  both  clubs 
plan  debates  and  speakers  to  in- 
terest the  students  in  the  field  of 
politics.  By  such  means,  YD  and 
YR  at  Emmanuel  hope  to  change 
the  picture  of  politics. 

In  the  primary  elections,  Veron- 
ica Kelly  was  secretary  to  Mr. 
Edward  McCormack’s  Press  Sec- 
retary; Michele  Hilden  worked  at 


A new  and  completely  modern- 
ized language  workshop  consti- 
tutes a major  development  of 
language  study  at  Emmanuel. 

Designed  specifically  for  the 
student’s  own  benefit  and  con- 
venience, the  workshop,  which  has 
its  location  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  Administration  building,  is 
equipped  with  the  latest  mech- 
anisms devised  for  this  type  of 
language  work. 

A control  panel  at  the  front  of 


The  Executive  Council  of  the 
American  Catholic  Sociological  So- 
ciety has  announced  the  election 
of  Sister  Marie  Augusta  of  the  So- 
ciology Department,  as  a member 
of  this  council. 

Her  selection  was  announced  at 
the  Society’s  September  meeting 
held  in  Washingtdn,  D.  C.  Presi- 
dent-elect Rev.  Paul  Lacey,  S.J.,  of 
Holy  Cross  College  and  faculty 
members  from  Fordliam  Univer- 
sity. Catholic  University,  and  Loy- 
ola University  are  included  among 
the  members. 

The  covention  was  attended  by 
Claire  Larracey,  '63  and  three  Em- 
manuel graduates,  Virginia  Grif- 
fin, Eleanor  VanderHaegen,  and 
Priscilla  Mullin. 

At  the  convention,  Sister  Marie 
Augusta  presided  at  a panel  dis- 
cussion. Papers  were  presented 
by  John  D.  Donovan,  Boston  Col- 
lege on  "The  Productive  Faculty 
Member  in  the  Catholic  College"; 
Paul  J.  Reiss,  Marquette  Univer- 
sity, "The  Catholicism  of  Students 
in  Catholic  Colleges;  A Study  of 
Values  and  Behavior”;  Rev.  And- 


Curtis  Headquarters  in  Boston. 
Rosemary  Dunn  is  Medford  Co- 
ordinator for  “Youth  for  Peabody," 
and  Janet  O’Donnell  is  in  Mr.  En- 
dicott  Peabody’s  publicity  depart- 


the  room  makes  it  possible  for 
the  teacher  to  speak  to  every 
booth  simultaneously  or  individ- 
ually. The  teacher  can  then  make 
immediate  correction  and  can  per- 
sonally aid  the  student. 

Prepared  lessons  go  out  to  each 
booth  by  means  of  tapes,  cylin- 
ders, or  records.  The  mechanical 
work  of  the  student  is,  therefore, 
lessened  and  she  can  more  easily 
concentrate  on  the  words  coming 
through  to  her. 


rew  Greeley,  University  of  Chica- 
go, "The  Catholic  College  Graduate 
and  the  Intellectual  Life." 

Sister  Marie  Augusta,  a gradu- 
ate of  Emmanuel  College,  received 
her  Master's  Degree  from  Boston 
College  and  in  June.  1963  she  will 
receive  her  doctorate  from  Har- 
vard University.  Her  doctoral 
thesis  is  a study  of  the  pressure 
of  social  change  on  the  parish 
priests  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Bos- 

The  thesis  includes  five  main 
areas  of  study:  command,  obed- 
ience relations,  social  responsibil- 
ity, independence  training,  respect 
for  intellectual  life,  and  motivation 
awareness. 

The  American  Sociological  So- 
ciety aims  to  study  sociological 
problems  which  are  of  special 
concern  to  Catholics.  The  Execu- 
tive Council  was  founded  to  estab- 
lish policy  for  the  entire  society 
which  includes  both  Catholics  and 
nou-Catholics. 

Shoes  dyed  to  match  - Repairs 

THE  SHOE  DEN 

274  Brookline  Ave. 

Boston,  Mass. 

ASpinwall  7-3573 


ITS  RETREAT  TIME  FOR  YOU! 


WHO? 

High  school  se 
or  juniors. 
College  students 
Sodality  groups 
Chi  Rho  members 
CCD  members 
CYO  members 


:all  or  write  to: 

Sister  Mary  Alice, 
S.N.D.,  Notre  Dame 
Academy.  2893 
Washington  Street, 
Roxbury,  Massachu- 
setts. 427-0644-45 


WHERE? 

etto  Retreat  Ho, 
vich,  Massachuse 


WHEN? 

Week-ends 
Mid-week  days 


RATES? 

Fifteen  dollars,  per  person 
are  SERIOUS  about  loving 
as  He  deserves  to  be  loved 
are  BRAVE  enough  to  be 
with  Him  for  retreat  time 
are  SILENT  enough  to  he 


will  s 


i CLOSED  RETREAT  s 


led  by 

•s  of  Notre 
i e de  Namur 


Catholic  Sociological  Convention  Designates 
Sister  Marie  Augusta  as  Council  Member 
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'Focus’  Series  Highlights 
Liberal  Arts  Curriculum 

In  the  process  of  acquiring  an  education,  the  student  in  a liberal 
arts  college  may  find  education  becoming  a procession  of  courses, 
classes,  and  specific  requirements. 

Education,  however,  cannot  be  catalogued  so  succinctly,  llie 
aims  and  methods  of  achievement  of  a liberal  arts  education  can  be 
uncovered  in  a discussion  of  the  philosophy  of  the  major  fields  offered 
at  Emmanuel  College. 


For  the  19G2-1963  school  year. 

THE  FOCUS  will  present  student- 
written  articles  discussing  the 
various  majors  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
sent a unified  picture  of  the  liberal 
arts  program. 

In  this  issue,  the  presentation  be- 
gins with  the  fine  arts  depart- 
ments. art,  English,  and  music.  It 
will  conclude  in  the  May  issue 

with  the  integrating  and  unifying  „1L11  1V, 

factors  of  the  philosophy  and  Chaucer's  “Canterbury  Tales” 
theology  departments  as  presented  their  original  forms 
in  a liberal  arts  program. 


English  Department 
by  Rosemary  Connors 
Majoring  English  involves  three 
years'  concentrated  study  of  lang- 
uage and  literature  within  a care- 
fully planned  framework. 

At  the  sophomore  level  a ma- 
jor traces  the  development  of  the 
English  language  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  through  the  medieval  period, 
complementing  her  linguistic  study 
•ith  readings  of  "Beowulf"  and 


by  Mnrie  Monahan 

The  Art  Department  of  Em- 
manuel College  is  relatively  new, 
yet  its  ideals  and  ultimate  goals 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
liberal  arts  curriculum.  Just  as 
the  department  grew  in  physical 
area,  so  the  classes  have  grown 
proportionately  in  size.  The  place 
of  art  in  an  intellectual  world 
mirrors  this  growth. 

Freshman  year,  the  prospective 
art  major  is  formally  introduced 
to  the  basic  elements  of  design, 
drawing,  painting,  and  the  use  of 
various  media.  This  preliminary 
art  course  lays  the  foundation  for 
the  art  student. 

The  sophomore  art  major  im- 
mediately starts  wondering  just 
what  courses  to  select  to  further 
her  art  education.  Future  plans 
may  include  teaching,  commercial 
r graduate  school.  Other  op- 


Concomitantly,  in  a two-semes- 
ter survey  of  English  literature  to 
179S,  she  explores  predominant 
philosophic  and  artistic  principles 
in  these  works,  probing  the  intel- 
lectual cross-currents  of  Renais- 
sance epics  and  the  poetic  para- 
doxes of  Donne's  metaphysical 
school. 

Concentration  on  a specific  liter- 
ary period,  the  nineteenth  century 
and  on  one  author,  Shakespeare, 
characterizes  the  work  on  the  jun- 
ior major  level. 

To  promote  depth  and  breadth 
of  knowledge,  sophomore  and  jun- 
ior electives  Include  such  courses 
as  “Great  Books,”  “American  Fic- 
tion" and  “Eighteenth  Century 
Studies.”  Seniors  generally  elect 
courses  in  modern  drama,  poetry 
and  novel  as  capstones  for  their  ac- 
quired foundation  in  literary  know- 
ledge of  prior  centuries. 

An  elective  program  of  creative 
writing  spans  three  years  of  study. 
Aspiring  authors  may  elect 


portunities  arise 
painter,  sculptor  or  free-lance 

Commencing  with  such  courses 
as  design  and  composition,  draw- 
ing and  painting,  life  drawing,  and 
anatomy,  the  sophomore  year  art 
program  equips  the  student  with 
the  basic  tools  necessary  for  her 
career.  The  next  two  years  are 
occupied  with  the  task  of  us- 
ing these  tools  in  the  specific  art 
areas  of  graphics,  sculpture,  and 
portraiture  and  techniques. 

The  senior  year  approaches  the 
completion  of  a building,  a stage 
of  unification  and  application  of 
all  these  art  experiences  to  the 
specific  problem  of  a senior  thesis. 

Courses  in  the  senior  year,  such 


portrait  short  story,  and  poetic  forms  c 


culminating  in  a creative  writ- 
ing workshop  at  the  senior  level. 
Students  may  select  an  “Introduc- 
tion to  Journalism"  to  learn  the 
fundamentals  of  newspaper  writ- 
ing and  production. 

Since  integration  is  the  keynote 
of  the  senior  program,  a two- 
semester  course  in  literary  criti- 
cism, seminar  participation,  and 
a comprehensive  examination  in 
the  spring  of  senior  year  promote 
this  objective. 

Concentration  in  English  leads 
to  a variety  of  occupations  after 
graduation.  Building  upon  her 
background  of  literary  courses 
and  seminars,  the  English  major 
may'  extend  and  deepen  her  know- 


bourses  in  the  senior  year,  such  le(jge  ^ graduate  school.  Those 
advanced  techniques  and  figure  wll0  f0y|OW  the  teacher  training 


drawing,  experiment  with 
forms,  but  also  build  on  principles 
already  learned. 

The  Art  Department  offers  media 
tools  and  instructions  as  a guiding 
force  for  artistic  capabilities  lead- 
ing to  a career  in  the  world  of  art. 


who  follow  the  teacher  training 
program  may  become  primary  or 
high  school  teachers. 

A creative  bent  may  lead  to  free- 
lajnce  writing  or  to  jobs  in  book 
publishing  and  journalism  fields. 

(Continued  On  Page  5) 


Test  Group  Schedules 
Grad  Exam  Program 

The  Educational  Testing  Ser- 
vice has  announced  that  the  Gra- 
duate Record  Examinations,  re- 
quired of  applicants  for  admission 
to  a number  of  graduate  schools, 
as  well  as  by  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  donors  of  graduate  fel- 
lowships. will  be  conducted  at  ex- 
amination centers  throughout  the 
country  five  times  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

This  fall  candidates  may  take 
examinations  on  Sat.,  Nov.  17.  In 
19G3.  the  dates  are  Jan.  19,  March 
2.  April  27,  and  July  6.  Appli- 
cants for  graduate  school  fellow- 
ships are  often  asked  to  take  the 
designated  examinations  in  the 
fall  test  administration. 

A Bulletin  of  Information  for 
candidates,  containing  an  appli- 
cation and  providing  details  of 
registration  and  administration  as 
well  as  sample  questions,  may  be 
obtained  from  Miss  Rose  Mullin 
or  directly  from  Educational  Test- 
ing Service,  Princeton,  New  Jer- 
sey. A completed  application  must 
reach  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  office  at  least  fifteen  days 
before  the  date  of  administration 
for  which  the  candidate  is  apply- 
ing. 

Long  Hours,  Hard  Work 
Fill  NSA  Congress  Slate 

by  Kathy  Kieman 

Emmanuel  is  a small  New  Eng- 
land college.  How  is  her  voice 
heard  throughout  the  collegiate 

The  answer  to  this  question 
came  on  Aug.  15  when  more  than 
1500  "students  on  the  move”  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  gathered 
on  the  Ohio  State  University 
campus  for  the  opening  of  the 
15th  National  Student  Congress. 

Emmanuel's  representatives, 
Nancy  LaFleur  '63,  voting  delegate. 
Felicia  Dobbs  ’64,  junior  delegate, 
and  Sheila  McCarthy  ’63,  student 
government  president,  were  caught 
up  in  a whirlwind  of  seminars, 
committee  meetings,  plenary  ses- 
sions and  elections  frequently 
lasting  well  into  the  early  morn- 
ing hours.  For  more  than  two 
weeks  Emmanuel  became  actively 
involved  in  a world-wide  college 
community. 

Major  Issues  of  discussion  lay 
in  the  realm  of  nationnl  and  in- 
ternational affairs.  During  lively 
and  extensive  debate,  nuclear  test- 
ing. civil  rights  and  academic  free- 
dom became  the  matters  of  singu- 
lar concern.  Serious-minded  dele- 
gates discussed  the  various  aspects 
of  proposed  resolutions.  If  ith  every 
\ote.  they  spoke  for  the  thousands 
of  students  they  were  sent  to  rep- 


Sister  Michael 
Julie,  left,  trie, 
to  perfect  her 


Executive  Council  Effects 
New  Format  for  Social  Events 


Emmanuel’s  newly-formed  Ex- 
ecutive Social  Committee  will 
present  its  second  event  of  the 
season  on  Oct.  19.  Seniors  and 
juniors  will  hostess  a social  to 
their  sister  classes  in  the  Marian 
Hall  gym. 

Entire  student  body  participa- 
tion is  purposed  in  the  planning 
of  this  occasion,  as  in  all  others 
to  take  place  this  year  under  the 
new  social  committee  system.  The 
committee  feels  the  student  body 
would  like  to  have  more  weekend 
rather  than  one  night  activities 
and  is  working  toward  this  goal. 

The  basic  fee  paid  by  all  stu- 
dents allows  the  committee  to 
make  long-range  plans,  enabling 
them  to  present  better  orchestras 
and  more  carefully  planned  affairs. 


Further  projects  in  motion  In- 
clude the  sophomore  semi-formal 
on  Nov.  16  at  the  Georgian  Room 
of  the  Statler  Hilton.  Guy  Stev- 
ens will  provide  the  music. 

The  annual  Christmas  Cotillion 
on  Dec.  27  will  feature  Harry 
Marshard’s  orchestra  in  the  main 
ballroom  and  foyer  of  the  Statler 
Hilton. 

Mardi  Gras  Weekend  will  open 
on  Feb.  15, 1963,  with  a semi-formal 
at  the  Chestnut  Hill  Country  Club. 
Seven  pieces  of  the  Jerry  and 
Jack  Davis  orchestra  will  play 
from  8 to  12  p.m. 

The  next  weekend  in  view,  hon- 
oring the  juniors,  will  begin  on 
April  26  with  a formal  dance  at 
the  Blue  Hills  Country  Club. 


ine,  right,  chair- 
man of  the  Span- 
ish Department, 


Notre  Dame  Trains  Sisters; 
Forms  Own  Peace  Corps’ 

by  Lucy  Tribble 

The  world's  plea  for  education  has  centered  for  five  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  on  the  remote  equatorial  village  of  Rosario.  Marnahao, 
Brazil,  a small  yet  growing,  poverty-stricken  city. 

Emmanuel  provides  the  launching  pad  for  this  expedition.  The 
five  sisters  represent  various  sections  of  the  United  States : Sister 
Mary  Dominic!  California;  Sister  Michael  Julie,  the  Midwest;  Sis- 
ter Therese,  S.H.,  Baltimore;  Sister  Veronica  Therese,  Emmanuel 
’63,  Connecticut;  and  Sister  Gertrude,  superior  of  the  mission, 
Massachusetts. 


Sister  Gertrude  has  had  mission- 
ary experience  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Notre  Dame  mis- 
sion at  Hawaii.  Sister  Gertrude 
and  Sister  Michael  Julie  are  pres- 
ently studying  Portuguese,  the 
language  of  Brazil,  at  Emmanuel. 

Sister  Margaret  Pauline,  chair- 
man of  tlie  Spanish  Department, 
professor  of  Portuguese  and  di- 
rector of  Foreign  Students  is  teach- 
ing the  Sisters  to  begin  to  under- 
stand and  speak  Portuguese  in 
seven  weeks. 

The  volunteers  had  to  begin 
from  "scratch”,  since  they  had  no 
previous  instruction  in  the  lan- 
guage. Therefore,  in  a nook  of 
Room  79,  these  pioneers  and  Sis- 
ter Margaret  Pauline  spend  from 
four  to  six  hours  a day  in  class, 
which  they  called  their  Portu- 
guese "salt  mine."  Besides  the 
many  hours  of  class,  the  Sisters 
also  spend  all  their  free  time  prac- 
ticing. "Practice,"  Sister  Margaret 
Pauline  maintains,  “is  the  key  to 
success  in  learning  a language." 


In  lnte  October  the  Sisters  will 
venture  to  the  congregation’s  first 
mission  in  South  America.  The  Sis- 
ters of  Notre  Dame  work  in  Japan 
and  Africa,  anil  had  a mission  in 
Chinn  before  the  Communists  took 

Brazil  is  the  largest  country  in 
Latin  America;  yet  it  ranks  as 
one  of  the  poorest  countries  of  the 
world.  In  remote  inland  sections, 
some  Indian  tribes  have  not  even 
reached  the  Stone  Age  in  their 
culture.  Even  if  Brazil  provided 
1000  schools,  they  would  be  over- 
crowded, because  of  the  numerous 
children  searching  for  knowledge. 

In  this  land  lies  Rosario,  a city 
marked  on  some  maps,  but  still  an 
unknown  quantity.  The  desire  for 
education  is  strong  and  the  aim 
of  the  new  mission  is  to  teach  the 
people  self-sufficiency  in  a true 
apostolate  tradition.  Thus  Em- 
manuel has  contributed  to  the 
"Notre  Dame  Peace  Corps.” 


Although  Aug.  30  brought  the 
formal  congress  to  a close,  it  did 
not  end  the  work  of  the  congress. 
The  closing  date,  in  fact,  signified 
a beginning  rather  than  an  end. 

Delegates  hurried  back  to  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout 
the  free  world.  With  them  they 
bore  the  fruits  of  a shared  dis- 
covery and  understanding,  a great- 
er insight  into  the  responsibility 
of  the  collegian  in  the  world  to- 
day. The  task  remains  for  them 
to  communicate  this  insight  to  the 
students  on  their  home  campus. 

NSA  leaders  at  Emmanuel  are 
already  planning  a more  active 
year  on  campus  as  a direct  result 
of  their  summer  experience.  Among 
the  programs  under  consideration 
is  a series  of  informal  faculty- 
student  debates  open  to  all. 

Closer  Btudent  communication 
will  be  sought  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a permanent  campus 
NSA  information  center.  Speakers 
and  films  will  be  provided  in  areas 
of  student  concern.  NSA  will  ini- 
tiate freshman  as  well  as  sopho- 
more leadership  workshops. 


SPECIAL 
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Japanese  Culture  Fascinates  Senior, 
Sight-seeing  Enriches  Summer  Study 


The  Park  of 


FOCUS  SERIES 

(Continued  From  Page 


Ity  Monique  LcBlnnc 

prospects  of  a summer  In  school 
n, ny  prove  distasteful  to  some,  but 
not  to  senior,  Margaret  Gudejko, 
editor  of  Ethos,  the  literary  mag- 
azine of  Emmanuel. 

After  seven  weeks  at  Sophia  Uni- 
versity in  Japan,  she  returned  to 
Emmanuel  with  an  increased  en- 
thusiasm and  knowledge  of  East- 
ern cultures.  Commenting  on  her 
encounters  with  Japanese  life,  she 
says.  "1  did  not  experience  a great- 
ly exotic  culture.  The  students  do 
not  find  a conflict  of  a greatly 
divided  East  and  West;  they  are 
adopting  and  adapting  at  the  same 
time.  They  do  have,  however,  many 
attachments  to  the  old." 

When  she  returned  to  America, 
Margaret  had  to  answer  many 
questions  about  religious  attitudes. 
She  says  that  she  found  a pro- 
nounced leaning  toward  Zen.  "The 
Japanese  have  more  insight  into 
the  soul  of  things  and  are  much 
more  philosophical  than  Ameri- 
cans." 

She  notes,  though,  that  many 
converts  she  met  had  turned  to 
Catholicism  in  a search  for  ethics, 
a thing  lacking  in  most  current 
Japanese  religions. 

Notre  Dame  is  no  stranger  to 
Japan  according  to  Margaret.  “Vis- 
iting the  novitate  in  Tokyo,  the 
high  school  and  college  in  Oka- 
yama and  the  high  school  and 
junior  college  in  Hiroshima,  I 
3eemed  to  understand  a little  more 
of  the  international  spirit  of  Notre 
Dame.  Upperclassmen  will  remem- 
ber Sister  Miriam  St.  John  who 
is  now  teaching  English  literature 
in  Notre  Dame  Seishin  Woman’s 
College.  After  only  a year  the  stu- 
dents consider  Sister  Miriam  as 
‘one  of  them.’  ” 

One  of  the  most  profitable  and 
worthwhile  experiences  was  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  Japanese.  Margaret 
was  surprised  to  find  how  well- 
informed  they  were  of  American 
politics  and  events.  "They  even 
knew  of  the  Kennedy  vs.  McCor- 
mack debates  and  were  all  for 
Kennedy.  In  fact,  they're  enam- 
oured of  the  whole  family." 

As  most  newcomers  to  a coun- 
try, Margaret  visited  many  of  the 
famous  Japanese  sites.  Some  of  the 
most  colorful  were  the  famous 
Kyoto  Palace  with  its  Nightingale 
Floor,  Mount  Fujiyama,  and  many 
Buddhist  monasteries. 

"These  are  only  personal  im- 
pressions,” Margaret  insisted.  "But 
the  force  of  the  beauty  and  culture 
of  Japan  has  left  me  many  mem- 
ories of  the  summer,  along  with 
plans  to  return  in  the  very  near 
future." 

Drama  Group  Rehearses 
One  With  The  Flame' 

The  dramatic  society  is  again 
in  rehearsal.  The  second  Emmanuel 
College  production  of  Sister  Fran- 
cesa’s  play  on  Joan  of  Arc,  One 
with  the  Flume,  will  be  presented 
for  faculty,  students  and  friends 
on  Nov.  18,  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Massachusetts  College  of  Art. 

The  production  casts  Susan 
Fleming  and  Mary  Curtis  as  alter- 
nates in  the  role  of  Joan.  Men  in 
the  cast  include  Jay  Johnson,  Dave 
Condon  and  John  Lydon  in  a mul- 
tiplicity of  roles,  and  Robert  Lydon 
as  Raymond. 

Assuming  the  women's  roles  are 
Sheila  Horgan  as  Isabelle.  Joan’s 
mother;  Elin  Sullivan,  Josephine 
D'Agostino,  Mary  Jane  Drinlcwater, 
Christine  Longo,  Kathryn  Donovan 
and  Claire  Cushing  as  Joan's  girl- 
hood friends;  Patricia  Flynn, 
Dorothea  Conway,  and  Louise  Bro- 


One  may  enter  the  expanding 
world  of  mass  communications,  ad- 
vertising. and  public  relations. 
Career  opportunities  in  library 
science  and  personnel  management 
are  also  open  to  the  English  ma- 
jor. 

Training  of  students  for  specific 
occupations  is  not,  of  course,  the 
primary  objective  of  the  depart- 
ment's curriculum.  The  program 
aims  rather  at  developing  human- 
istic perception  of  the  world  and 
and  of  people,  training  in  evalua- 
tion of  this  program  in  clear,  co- 
herent expression,  both  oral  and 
written. 

Music  Department 
by  Joan  Qungiini 

The  life  of  a music  major  at  Em- 
manuel is  punctuated  by  a series 
of  sharps,  flats,  whole  notes,  and 
grace  notes.  The  sharps  and  flats 
are  translated  into  the  fluctuations 
of  a musical  endeavor,  the  high 
peaks  of  success,  and  the  long, 
flat  plateaus  of  sheer  drudgery  in 
trying  to  overcome  a particular 
problem. 

The  whole  notes  perhaps  typify 
the  final  feeling  of  accomplish- 
ment. There  is  a great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  work- 
ing with  a particular  instrument 
in  order  to  gain  at  least  partial 
mastery  over  it.  There  are  also  the 
grace  notes  of  trial,  failure,  and 
repented  effort. 

The  essential  pre-requisite  for 
a music  major  is  and  must  be  a 
sufficient  talent.  This  is  basic,  hut 
talent  is  not  necessarily  genius.  A 
sincere  love  of  music  and  a desire 
to  see  tills  love  become  n tangible 
reality  motivates  the  desire  for 
accomplishment  In  a musical  field. 

In  the  Music  Department,  there 
are  three  specific  fields  of  endeav- 
or. In  Applied  Music,  a student 


deur  as  women  with  whom  Joan 
stayed;  Patricia  Roach  as  the  little 
girl,  Charlotte;  Jane  Kelley,  Cyn- 
thia Cardan,  Claire  Vignaux,  Helen 
Hypes  and  Patricia  Dolan  as 
women  of  the  court;  Patricia 
Maloley,  Wanda  Poczatek.  land 
Kitty  Howland  as  camp  followers; 
Carolyn  McNally  as  LaTremoville; 
and  Carol  Masci  as  the  Nun. 
This  year’s  presentation  is  taken 
from  a revised  script  published  on 
Sept.  17,  by  Harper  and  Row. 


majors  in  a particular  instrument 
and  culminates  her  years  of  study 
in  a solo  recital  at  the  end  of  her 
senior  year.  This  is  usually  con- 
sidered a step  toward  further 
achievement  in  graduate  school. 

In  the  field  of  Music  Education, 
a student  takes  the  required  edu- 
cation courses  in  addition  to  music 
method  courses  for  elementary  or 
secondary  education.  This  is  a 
preparation  for  a teaching  career. 

In  a third  field  of  endeavor,  the 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  cultural 
aspects  of  music.  The  rich  back- 
ground of  the  history  of  music 
supplies  a fertile  area  of  enrich- 
ment in  a college  program. 

The  liberal  arts  background  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  ideal  setting  for 
a career  in  music. 

Government  Announces 
Fulbright  Opportunities 

U.  S.  Government  scholarships 
for  graduate  study  or  research 
abroad  are  available  for  the  1963- 
1964  academic  year,  under  the 
Fulbright-Hays  Act. 

The  grants,  administered  by  the 
Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion, provide  round-trip  transpor- 
tation, tuition  and  maintenance 
for  one  academic  year  in  any  one 
of  46  countries  throughout  the 
world. 

In  addition,  Travel-Only  grants, 
which  supplement  a scholarship 
awarded  by  a foreign  university, 
government,  or  private  donor,  are 
available  to  any  one  of  seven 
participating  countries. 

General  eligibility  requirements 
ure  U.  S.  Citizenship;  a bachelor’s 
degree  or  its  equivalent  in  profes- 
sional training;  lnnguage  ability 
commensurate  with  the  demands  of 
the  proposed  study  project;  and 
good  health.  Preference  is  given 
to  applicants  under  35  years  of 
age. 

Application  forms  and  detailed 
information  for  students  currently 
enrolled  In  Emmanuel  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  campus  Fulbright 
Advisor,  Miss  Rose  Mullin.  Indi- 
vidual department  heads  also  have 
lists  of  countries  offering  oppor- 
tunities in  particular  fields.  The 
deadline  for  filing  applications 
through  the  Fulbright  Program 
Advisor  on  this  campus  is  Nov. 
1,  1962. 


Abrasion  Points  Face  Council; 
Theme  of  Christian  Unity  Spurs 
Numerous,  Intense  Discussions 

by  Donna  Perrow 

“God  is  dead."  said  Nietzsche,  a statement  which,  in  the  words 
of  Barbara  Ward  in  the  August  issue  of  the  Atlantic,  became  “a 
commonplace  for  a considerable  part  of  the  human  race  in  this  coun- 
try,” particularly  exemplified  by  the  Godless  creed  of  Communism. 
For  others  God  is  life  and  a guiding  force  in  human  lives.  Against 
this  background  of  a divided  society,  the  Ecumenical  Council  will 
convene  tomorrow. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  Council  ecumenical  picture.  He  sees 
is  the  internal  renewal  of  the  Judaism  as  the  mother  of  the 
Church.  Extension  of  this  theme  Church — "many  . . . virtues,  cus- 
of  renewal,  as  Miss  Ward  reports,  toms,  traditions,  philosphy,  have 
is  “an  attempt  to  look  at  the  been  inherited  from  . . . Judaism." 
Church  not  in  the  defensive  and  Suggesting  that  Catholics  engage 
divisive  context  of  the  last  four  in  some  kind  of  dialogue  with 
centuries,  but  in  the  serener  light  Jews,  Paul  summarizes,  "We  are 
of  the  scriptures  and  the  Fathers  not  seeking  indoctrination  here, 
of  the  Church.”  A secondary  theme  but  information  and  enllghten- 
is  the  quest  for  Christian  unity,  ment;  not  seeking  to  convert,  but 
with  discussions  on  what  Msgr.  to  educate." 

Lally  calls  "points  of  abrasion” 

between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Where  does  the  layman  fit  into 
this  complex  Ecumenical  prdb- 
Causes  Of  Tensions  lent?  Joe  Brieg,  in  Ave  Maria,  ana- 

Reinhold  Niebuhr,  a noted  Pro-  lyzing  the  position  of  Daniel  Calla- 
testant  theologian,  in  the  same  han,  co-editor  of  Christianity  Divi- 
issue  of  Atlantic  enumerates  sev-  tied,  says  that  there  is  a revolution 
eral  of  these  points  of  abrasion  of  attitude  going  on  in  the  Church, 
or  causes  of  tension.  The  first  he 
calls  “the  ultimacy  of  the  claims 
of  the  Church."  He  maintains,  ‘Tt 
is  not  easy  to  be  cooperative  with 
an  institution  which  claims  to  be 
a 'perfect  society,’  to  be  the  ‘mys- 
tical body  of  Christ,'  the  guardian 
of  the  ultimate  truths  about  life, 
and  the  final  mediator  between 
man  and  God,  holding  the  very 
keys  of  heaven.” 

A second  cause  of  tension  is 
"the  increased  Marlolatry  of  mod- 
ern Catholicism."  On  moral  issues, 
a third  tension  point  is  the 
Church’s  position  on  birth  control. 

A fourth  point  concerns  education 
and  the  problem  of  Church-State 
separation. 

Msgr.  Lally,  nlso  in  the  August 
Atlantic,  Lists  and  explains  an- 
other cansc  of  tension,  the  question 
of  Church  authority.  In  reply  to 
criticisms  of  the  Legion  of  De- 
cency and  the  Index,  he  quotes  a 
statement  made  by  the  American 
bishops  five  years  ago:  “The  re- 
strictions on  expression  provided 
by  law  should  be  absolutely  min- 
imal; they  should  forbid  only 
those  things  that  plainly  subvert 
the  good  order  of  society.  How- 
ever, between  thnt  which  is  legally 
permitted  and  thnt  which  Is  mor- 
ally acceptable,  there  Is  likely  to 
he  a gray  area  which  will  vary 
with  changing  standards  of  soci- 
ety. This  area  must  he  regulated 
by  an  alert  and  intelligent  public 
opinion  which  can  make  Its  views 
felt  in  a variety  of  ways,  and  so 
influence  the  climate  of  the  times.” 

Leon  Paul  in  the  St.  Anthony 
Messenger,  goes  a step  beyond  the 
question  of  Christian  unity.  He 
asks  where  the  Jews  fit  into  the 
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“The  great  problem  is  that  every- 
body Is  used  to  seeing  the  laity 
as  Inactive  . . . silent.”  The  laity 
lias  a duty  to  be  Informed,  “trained, 
loyal,  and  integrated.”  Callahan 
says  that  It  should  be  possible 
for  the  Church  “.  . . to  find  ways 
of  preserving  the  authority  und 
office  of  the  clergy,  while  at  the 
same  time  Increasing  the  freedom 
and  the  self-responsibility  of  the 
laity.” 

These  then  are  the  questions 
which  face  not  only  the  Ecumen- 
ical Council  but  every  member  of 
the  Mystical  Body  as  well.  The 
answers  are  important,  because  as 
Miss  Ward  says:  "Christians  have 
to  hasten  their  own  reunion  so 
that  they  can  embark  more  effect- 
ively on  the  part  they  could  play 
in  discovering  a core  of  unity  for 
the  human  race.” 
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___ Boston  Beat  - - 

Talk  of  the  Town 


by  Bnrbnrn  Wilson 
For  tbe  benefit  of  new  students, 
the  following  is  a list  of  some  of 
Boston's  main  cultural  attractions. 

Gloss  Mnpparium 
Christian  Science  Publishing 
Building.  1 Norway  Street.  Hours: 
Monday-Friday,  S:30  to  4:30  p.m. 
and  Saturday,  S:30  to  4:00  p.m. 

Beacon  Hill  Mansions 
40  Beacon  Street,  Twin  houses 
built  in  1818,  featuring  architec- 
tural treasures  of  the  U.SjV.  and 
heirloom  furnishings.  Open  Wed- 
desday  10  aan.  to  4 p.m.  Admis- 
sion $.75. 

State  Archives  Mnseuin 
State  House.  Hours:  Weekdays 
9:00  a.m.  to  3:45  p.m.  Closed  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday.  Entrance  is  on 
Beacon  Street. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
4G5  Huntington  Avenue.  Hours: 
Tuesdays  through  Saturdays  10 

а. m  to  5 p.m.  Sundays  1:30  to 
5:30  p.m.  Closed  Mondays. 

Busch-Reisinger  Museum 
Harvard  University.  The  collec- 
tion is  exclusively  a Germanic  one 
and  includes  furniture  and  mediev- 
al church  portals  in  addition  to 
painting  and  sculpture. 

Fogg  Art  Museum 
Oxford  St.,  Cambridge.  Excellent 
collections  of  Renaissance,  Ba- 
roque, pre-Raphaelite,  Oriental, 
and  impressionist  paintings. 

Fine  Arts  Theatre 
The  Fine  Arts  Theatre  will  spon- 
sor Sir  Laurence  Olivier’s  produc- 
tion of  Hamlet,  On  October  10, 
11,  12,  13.  It  will  be  shown  at  7 
and  9:30  p.m.  at  John  Hancock 
Hall.  Admission  for  the  movie  is 
$1.50. 

Theatre 

"Tchin-Tchin”  — Wilbur,  Oct. 

б.  Play  by  Sidney  Michaels  with 
Margaret  Leighton  and  Anthony 
Quinn.  Pre-Broadway  tryout,  two 
weeks. 

"The  Father”— Actors  Playhouse, 
Hotel  Bostonian,  Oct.  2.  August 
Strindberg’s  play  with  Barbara 
Leavy.  George  T.  Bolton,  Eric 
Winckler,  David  Tabor  and  Dixie 
Bolton. 

“Beyond  The  Fringe”  — Col- 
onial, Oct  6.  A prize-winning 
London  revue  produced  here  as  a 
Nine  O’clock  Theater  Production. 
Pre-Broadway  tryout,  trwo  weeks. 


"God  Bless  Our  Bank”  — Col- 
onial, Oct.  29.  A comedy  by  Mac 
Benoff  with  Ann  Southern.  Pre- 
Broadway  tryout,  two  weeks. 

D’Oyly  Carte  Opera  Co.  — Shu- 
bert  Theatre,  Oct  29-Nov.  10.  The 
famed  Gilbert  & Sullivan  company 
will  present  “The  Mikado”  (Oct 
29,  30,  eves.;  Oct  31,  mat.,  & eve.; 
Nov.  10,  mat.  & eve.) ; "lolanthe" 
(Nov.  S.  9,  eves) ; "The  Gondoliers” 
(Nov.  5-7,  eves:  Nov.  7.  mat.) 

“The  Pirates  of  Penzance"  (Nov. 
1,  2 eves.;  Nov.  3,  mat  and  eve. 

"Never  Too  Late"  — Wilbur, 
Oct.  29.  A comedy  by  Summer  Ar- 
thur Long  (formerly  entitled 
“Cradle  and  All")  with  Paul  Ford; 
directed  by  George  Abbott,  and 
produced  by  Eliot  Martin  and  Dan- 
iel Hollywood.  Pre-Broadway  try- 
out, three  weeks. 

The  Charles  Playhouse 

Sixth  Season — 

1.  "The  Three  Penny  Opera"  by 
Kurt  Weill  & Bertoit.  (Now  play- 
ing). 

2.  "Hedda  Gabler”  by  Henrik 

3.  “Oh  Dad,  Poor  Dad,  Mamma’s 
Hung  You  In  The  Closet  And  I'm 
Feeling  So  Sad”  by  A.  Arthur 
Kopit. 

4.  "Othello"  by  William  Shake- 
speare. 

5.  “Candida”  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw. 

(Season  subscription  prices: 
$1G.60,  $14.10,  $12.45,  $10.00,  $7.70, 
Make  checks  payable  to  Playhouse 
Boston,  Inc.). 

The  Image  Theatre 
54  Charles  Street 

1.  “Intimate  Relations”  by  Jean 
Octeau. 

2.  "The  Lady's  Not  For  Burn- 
ing” by  Christopher  Fry. 

3.  Two  Original  One  Act  Ameri- 
can Plays. 

4.  "The  Master  Builder"  by  Hen- 
rik Ibsep. 

5.  "Pygmalion”  by  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw. 

(Season  Subscription:  $10.00). 

Concerts 

The  Kingston  Trio,  Sat,  Oct  20 
at  S :30.  Donnelly  Theatre.  Tickets 
$2.50.  3.50,  $4.50,  $5.50.  Mail  orders: 
Kingston  Trio,  121  Newbury  St., 
Boston.  Add  25  cents,  postage  and 
handling.  Phone:  CO  2-1GG5. 


New  Academic  Courses  Offer 
Wider  Choice  in  Programming 


A variety  of  new  courses  have 
been  added  to  the  academic  pro- 
gram for  the  1962-63  college  year. 
They  include: 

Economics  309-310:  Economic 
Analyses  - micro-economics,  i.e. 
price  distribution  theory;  macro- 
economics, i.e.  classical,  Keynes- 
ian and  Post-Keynesian  aggregat- 
ive analyses.  Mr.  Colin  H.  Connor. 

Economics  409-410:  History  of 
Economic  Thought  — development 
of  economic  theory  from  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  through 
the  medieval  period,  the  Mercan- 
tilists and  Pkyseocrats;  the  class- 
ical school,  Adam  Smith,  neo- 
classicism  and  the  modern  period; 
economic  ideas  related  to  the 
socio-economic  and  international 
background  of  the  times.  Mr.  Colin 
H.  Connor. 

English  301-302.  The  Writing  of 
Poetry.  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Hanlon. 

History  313:  The  Church  in  the 
Greco-Roman  world  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  14th  Century; 
the  Church  from  the  14th  Century 
to  the  Present.  Sister  Mary  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception. 

Latin  3(52:  Methods  of  Teaching 
Latin  in  Secondary  Schools.  Sister 
Bernadette  Julie. 

German  203:  Survey  of  German 
Literature  from  the  beginning  to 
1700.  Mr.  Paul  D.  Maffeo. 

Russian  105:  Elementary  Rus- 


sian. Mr.  Edward  McGowan. 

Spanish  131 : Audio  - lingual 
course  for  freshmen.  Senor  Fran- 
cisco de  la  Gandara. 

Mnsic  321-322:  String  class  in 
music  education.  Mrs.  Dorothy  J. 

Music  193-194:  Violin  class. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Bales. 

Political  Science  417:  Constitu- 
tional History.  Sister  Catherine 
Edward. 

Psychology  418:  History  of  Psy- 
chology - origins  of  scientific  psy- 
chology to  its  present  day  related- 
ness with  other  sciences.  Mr.  Eu- 
gene Isotti. 

Sociology  417:  Research  Meth- 
ods in  Social  Science  - logic  of 
the  scientific  method,  problems  of 
student  design  and  analyses,  dif- 
ferences in  applying  scientific 
methods  to  study  of  human  behav- 
ior. Dr.  Nancy  Waxier. 

Sociology  428:  Sociology  of  In- 
dustrial Relations  - Industry  as  a 
social  system;  formal  and  informal 
structures  and  roles  of  labor  and 
management.  Rev.  Stanislaus  Sy- 
pek. 

Education  309:  Comparative  His- 
tory of  Education  - historical  foun- 
dations and  contemporary  pro- 
grams of  education  in  American 
society,  selected  Western  European 
countries,  Japan,  USSR,  and  Af- 
rican nations.  Dr.  Patricia  Marsh. 


Emmanuel  Welcomes  Class  of  1966; 


Juniors  Assist  in  Freshman  Orientation 


Emmanuel  College  formally  wel- 
comed the  Class  of  1966  with 
Freshman  Week  activities,  Sept. 
12-16. 

In  an  effort  to  acquaint  the 
freshmen  with  some  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  college,  juniors  met 
their  "little"  sisters  on  Wednesday, 
Sept.  12.  At  that  time,  the  fresh- 
men were  presented  with  a corsage 
and  the  Emmanuel  medal. 

The  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
celebrated  by  the  Reverend  Thom- 
as Finn,  C.S.P.,  Newman  Club  di- 
rector at  Northeastern  University, 
followed  immediately  in  the  audi- 

The  juniors  (hosted  their  fresh- 
man sisters  with  a dinner  at  the 
Union  Oyster  House  on  Wednesday 
evening. 

A taste  of  "things  to  come”  ap- 
peared in  a variety  of  lectures 
throughout  the  week  on  such;  top- 
ics as  "Living  with  Art,”  by  Sister 


Sports  make  the  news  daily  and 
here  at  Emmanuel  we  have  some 
of  the  people  who  help  make  this 

World  of  Track 

Sue  May  ’66  is  interested  in  the 
world  of  track.  She  has  a con- 
tagious enthusiasm  for  this  which 
is  spreading  to  many. 

Sue  is  a member  of  the  Liberty 
Athletic  Club  of  Lexington  which 
sponsored  her  in  her  first  meet 
in  ’69.  In  1960  and  1961  Sue  was 
the  New  England  champion  for  the 
100  yard  and  440  yard  dashes,  the 
latter  her  favorite  run.  An  injured 
leg  in  the  Jan.  1962  K of  C meet 
and  another  in  May  gave  her  a 
slight  setback.  Sue,  however,  is 
back  again  into  a stiff  routine  of 
constant  practice  at  M.I.T.'s  new 
indoor  track. 

The  1964  Olympics  is  Sue’s  goal. 
Competition  in  the  U.  S.  Nationals 
and  the  Pan-Am  games,  which  de- 
termine the  best  runners  in  North 
and  South  America  will,  Sue  hopes, 
provide  her  with  victories  and  a 
chance  at  THE  championship  in 
(he  Olympics. 

Sport  Cosmopolitan 

Joanne  Swymor  '65  found  her 
enthusiasm  for  all  sports  height- 
ened in  one  of  her  duties  as  the 
secretary  of  Chi  Rho  for  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston.  Her  job 
was  to  officiate  at  and  umpire 
many  swLm  meets  and  tennis 
matches  throughout  the  summer. 

Joanne  brought  much  experience 
with  her.  At  Arlington  High  she 
played  all  varsity  sports.  She  also 
spent  one  summer  coaching  a soft- 
ball  team  and  at  present  is  bas- 
ketball coach  at  St.  Camilla’s  par- 
ish in  Arlington. 

World  of  Golf 

Carol  Dumas  '64  comes  from  a 
family  of  golfers.  Her  father, 
mother,  and  sister  join  Carol  in 
the  game  at  the  Oak  Hill  Club 
in  Fitchburg,  Mass.  Last  summer 


Gertrude  Magdalen,  chairman  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Department,  and 
"Science  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Pro- 
gram," by  Sister  Mary  John,  chair- 
man of  the  Chemistry  Department. 

Arrangement  of  class  programs, 
identification  pictures,  library 
tours,  and  college  aptitude  tests 
kept  freshmen  busy. 

Juniors  modelled  collegiate  fash- 
ions for  their  freshman  sisters  at 
a fashion  show  sponsored  by  The 
Clotheshorse  Shop  located  on  Mass. 
Ave.  Coiffures  for  the  models  were 
designed  by  the  Arthur  Armond 
Shop  on  Brookline  Ave. 

An  informal  dance,  sponsored  by 
the  junior  class,  was  held  for  the 
freshmen  at  Providence  College, 
Friday,  Sept  14. 

On  Sunday,  Sept.  16,  a concert 
for  freshmen  and  their  parents 
followed  by  a reception  and  tea. 
climaxed  the  week’s  activities. 


Carol  won  the  Doyle  Cup  in  a 
match  play  tournament,  tone  in 
which  the  winner  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  holes  she  wins, 
not  by  her  gross  score. 

Carol  puts  in  daily  practice  at 
the  club  as  soon  as  the  school 
year  ends.  Last  year’s  work  was 
climaxed  by  'her  placing  as  runner- 
up  in  the  Oak  Hill  Club  cham- 
pionship. This  year,  however, 
Carol  did  better  than  ever.  She  won 
the  club  championship. 

Dr.  Waxier  Gives  Result 
Of  Study  to  Association 

Dr.  Nancy  E.  Waxier,  Sociology 
Department,  delivered  a paper  to 
the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation in  St.  Louis  on  Sept.  3. 

The  paper,  entitled,  "Power  Re- 
lationships Between  Physicians  and 
Patients  in  the  Decision  for  Psy- 
chiatric Hospitalization,”  wa>s 
prepared  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Harvard  Department  of  Psy- 
chiatry. Dr.  Waxier  and  Dr.  E.  G. 
Mishler  of  the  Massachusetts  Men- 
tal Health  Center  are  preparing 
a series  of  at  least  three  articles, 
of  which  this  is  the  first. 

The  paper  is  a study  of  social 
factors  involved  in  the  decision  to 
hospitalize  a patient.  The  import- 
ant factor  is  the  power  relation- 
ship existing  between  the  phys- 
ician and  the  patient  with  empha- 
sis on  the  responsibility  of  the 
doctor  in  this  regard. 

Dr.  Waxier  is  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  where  she 
received  her  B.A.  in  sociology  and 
Radcliffe  College  where  she  earn- 
ed her  Ph.D.  also  in  sociology.  In 
addition  to  her  work  at  Mass. 
Mental  Health  Center,  Dr.  Wax- 
ier teaches  Research  Methods  in 
Social  Science  at  Emmanuel. 


Cardinal  Celebrates 
Cap  and  Gown  Mass 

His  Eminence  Ricliar^  Cardinal 
Cushing  celebrated  Mass  and  ad- 
dressed the  senior  class  at  the 
annual  Cap  and  Gown  Ceremony 
September  28  at  7:30  pjn.  in  Mar- 
ian Hall. 

Leading  the  senior  class  in 
academic  procession  were  Sheila 

McCarthy,  student  government 
president  and  Mary  McGauran, 
senior  class  president. 

Following  the  ceremony,  mem- 
hers  of  the  administration  and 
faculty  received  the  seniors  and 
their  parents  in  the  dining  hall. 
Sophomore  class  officers  Mary 
Teta,  Mangaret  Curran,  Barbara 
Keegan,  and  Linda  Durgin  served 
as  hostesses  at  the  reception. 

The  student  body  of  the  college 
saluted  the  senior  class  October 
2 at  an  assembly  held  in  their 
honor. 

Smoke  and  Talk  Fill  Air 
Of  Popular  Coffee  Shop 

by  Cece  GuUivnn 
Last  year  smoking  was  no  prob- 
lem. I had  no  energy  for  the  quick 
trip  to  Yueh’s  for  early  morning 
-coffee  and  cigarettes.  I had  no 
urge  to  mill  in  the  overcrowded 
smoker  with  its  “magnificent" 
murals,  glaring  and  gruesome. 

But  now  my  lungs  are  constantly 
coated  in  the  cheerful  surround- 
ings of  the  new  coffee  shop.  Each 
morning  it’s  out  of  the  car  and 
in  for  coffee;  each  afternoon  it’s 
in  for  a coke  and  out  to  the  car. 
Of  course,  these  are  not  the  only 
stops. 

Tables  filled  with  nothing  but 
books  make  one  wonder  if  anyone 
realizes  that  the  holes  in  the  foyer 
walls  do  have  a function. 

To  hear  the  ‘man  of  the  hour' 
being  ecstatically  discussed,  to 
find  puzzled  freshmen  worriedly 
wondering  just  what  a browse  is 
all  about,  or  to  watoh  sophisticated 
seniors  tripping  over  chairs  — all 
this  is  part  of  the  fun. 

Seriously  though,  what  did  we 
do  without  it?  And  where  do  we 
get  the  hundreds  of  dimes  now 
being  fed  into  the  juke  box  for 
three  minutes  of  "aesthetic"  de- 
light? Isn't  milk  in  this  paneled 
atmosphere  worth  the  extra  five 
cents?  (Remember  in  high  school 
when  milk  was  only  three  cents?) 

Ten  minute  breaks  stretch  into 
hours  as  discussions  involve  any- 
thing from  the  relative  merits  of 
clean  versus  dirty  sneakers  to  the 
answer  to  "What  is  truth?" 

Students  now  have  greater  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  their  pro- 
fessors. If  the  answers  to  some 
of  our  world-shaking  problems  la 
not  found,  we  cannot  blame  it  on 
lack  of  place  or  chance  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Ethos  Changes  Format 
In  Size,  Shape  and  Cover 

Ethos,  in  step  with  the  innova- 
tions of  our  changing  campus,  is 
revolutionizing  its  format  in  size, 
shape,  and  cover. 

The  literary  magazine  will  make 
its  debut  in  mid-October  with  7%* 
10  dimensions,  two  column  cuts, 
and  a startling  new  cover.  Artists 
Anne  Belson  and  Elaine  Felos  are 
collaborating  in  the  design  of  the 
jacket. 

Margaret  Gudejko,  editor  of 
Ethos,  also  expects  to  have  a 
Christmas  issue,  which  will  make 
a total  of  four  publications  during 
the  coming  year. 

I STARLITE  SHOP,  INC. 

Charge  Accounts  Invited 
i 274  Brookline  Ave. 
Brookline,  Mass. 
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Creativity  Underlays  Christmas  Festival; 
Students  and  Alumnae  Combine  Efforts 


by  Donna  Perrow 

“Think  creatively”  has  taken 
on  new  dimension  and  verve  as 
part  of  the  Emmanuel  Festival 
of  Christmas  to  be  presented  on 
Nov.  16  and  17. 

Cloth,  pine  cones,  tinsel,  beads, 
and  boxes  are  only  some  of  the 
raw  materials  which  are  being 
transformed  into  Christmas  dis- 
plays. 


Chri 


; Tradit 


TINSEL  ANGELS  AND  GOLD. FOIL  STARS  occupy  (he  attent 
of  Mrs.  Henry  Lundquist,  center,  Beverly  Lyons,  right  and  Elizab 
Buckley  as  plans  progress  for  the  Alumna  Christmas  Bazaar. 

Photo  by  Anne  Backman 


According  to  Mrs.  Henry  W. 
Lundquist,  festival  director,  crea- 
tive thinking  about  people  can 
lead  to  understanding,  "an  ap- 
preciation of  our  cultural  herit- 
age, and  the  enrichment  of 
Christmas  traditions.” 
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Senior  Enrichment  Program 
Presents  Unity  Amid  Variety 


by  Carol  Thomas 

The  all-encompasing  theme, 
"the  house  that  man  built,”  will 
integrate  the  senior  enrichment 
program  to  be  conducted  during 
the  weeks  of  Nov.  26  to  Dec  14. 

Morning  lectures  and  after- 
noon area  studies  will  reflect  the 
unifying  factors  which  give  each 
discipline  in  the  liberal  arts 
schedule  its  organic  structure. 

Variety  of  Topics 

The  lecture  series  will  include 
discussion  in  a variety  of  fields 
including  art,  Sister  Gertrude 
Magdalene;  biology,  Sister  Mary 
Fiances;  chemistry,  Sister  Mary 
John;  French,  Sister  Julie;  his- 
tory, Mr.  Philip  Cash;  philosophy, 
Father  George  Concordia;  psy- 
chology, Mr.  Carson  Johnson; 
sociology,  Father  Stanislaus  Sy- 
pek;  theology,  Father  Joseph  Pez- 
zullo. 

The  100  students  participating 
in  the  program  will  attend  each 
lecture.  Small  group  discussions 
will  follow  the  general  discus- 
sion. 

Under  the  direction  of  a fac- 
ulty member,  area  studies  will 
be  given  one  and  a half  to  two 
hours  each  day,  four  days  of  the 
week.  These  studies  are  limited 
to  10  students  each  and  will 
encourage  student  participation 
through  both  reading  and  discus- 
sion. 

Area  Studies 

The  area  studies,  14  in  number, 
cover  "Renaissance  Art,”  Mr. 
Ivan  Galantic;  “Research  Cyto- 
logy,” and  "Genetics,”  Sister 

League  Plans  Party 
For  Emmanuel  Fund 

The  senior  and  junior  mothers 
of  the  Emmanuel  League  will  be 
hostesses  at  the  annual  bridge 
and  whist  party  of  the  League  on 
Saturday,  Nov.  10,  at  1:30  p.m. 

The  social  will  be  held  this  year 
in  the  college  gymnasium,  Mar- 
ian Hall,  due  to  the  number  of 
women  expected  to  attend. 

The  Emmanuel  League  was  or- 
ganized in  1932  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  cultural,  social 
and  financial  interests  and  pur- 
suits of  Emmanuel  College. 

Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Kenney,  presi- 
dent of  the  Emmanuel  League, 
and  Mrs.  James  B.  Mullin,  chair- 
man of  the  event,  extend  a cor- 
dial invitation  to  everyone  to  at- 
tend the  whist  party. 

Proceeds  of  the  party  will  be 
osed  for  the  scholarship  fund. 


Mary  Frances;  “Surface  Chemis- 
try," Sister  Mary  John  and  Miss 
Kathleen  Desmond;  “The  General 
Structure  of  the  American  Econ- 
omy," Mr.  Colin  Connor;  "Idea  and 
Image  in  Contemporary  Litera- 
ture,” Sister  Anne  Barbara,  Sis- 
ter Anne  Cyril,  and  Sister  Mary 
James. 

Mr.  Philip  Cash  will  discuss 
“The  Mind  of  the  South'  ; Dr. 
James  McGovern,  "The  Far 
East”;  Sister  Therese  Julie  and 
Mrs.  Philip  Cash,  “Music  Appre- 
ciation : Bach,  Beethoven, 
Brahms”;  Dr.  Robert  O’Shea,  “The 
Art  of  Developing  a Systematic 
Philosophy  and  its  Place  in  the 
House  that  Man  Built”;  Mr. 
David  Kelland,  "Electronics" ; 
Mr.  Carson  Johnson,  “Experi- 
mental Psychology.” 

(Continued  on  Page  C) 

Colleges  Combine: 
Present  Lecturer 

Mr.  Norman  Cousins  inaugu- 
rates a “first”  in  lecture  history 
at  Emmanuel  on  Nov.  13,  at  8:00 
p.m.  in  the  auditorium.  He  will 
speak  on  ‘Education  and  Our 
Future  Foreign  Policy.’ 

The  lecture  is  unique  in  two 
ways:  it  is  the  first  evening  lec- 
ture planned  by  the  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association  and  the  first 
to  be  sponsored  in  conjunction 
with  another  college,  in  this  case, 
Simmons  College. 

“The  merger  of  the  two  student 
groups,  SGA  at  Emmanuel  and 
SCOPE,  the  Student  Committee 
on  Programmed  Events  of  Sim- 
mons, proved  financially  neces- 
sary in  order  to  present  such  a 
distinguished  speaker,"  said  Jane 
Kelley,  chairman  of  the  Student 
Council  Cultural  Committee.  An- 
other evening  lecture  is  being 
planned  for  the  second  semester. 

Sister  Ann  Bartholomew,  pres- 
ident of  the  college,  Sr.  Marie  of 
the  Trinity,  academic  dean,  Sr. 
Francesca,  dean  of  students, 
Sheila  McCarthy,  Student  Gov- 
ernment president,  and  Jane 
Kelley  will  have  dinner  with  Mr. 
Cousins  before  the  lecture. 

Mr.  Cousins  is  the  author  of 
many  books,  among  them  "Who 
Speaks  for  Man,”  "Modern  Man 
is  Absolute,"  and  “In  Place  of 
Folly,"  a book  concerning  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

The  price  of  admission  is  $.99 
and  all  students  are  urged  to 
bring  guests. 


Drama  Society  Gains 
Mr.  Nichols,  Director 

The  Emmanuel  College  dramat- 
ic society  will  present  "One  With 
the  Flame,”  written  by  Sister 
Francesca,  on  Sunday,  Nov.  18,  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Massachu- 
setts College  of  Art. 

Mr.  Paul  Nichols,  an  English 
teacher  at  Weston  High  School, 
has  accepted  the  position  of  di- 
rector of  the  society,  held  by  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Roach. 

Mr.  Nichols,  a native  of  Maine, 
graduated  from  Bates  College,  re- 
ceived his  master’s  degree  from 
the  University  of  Colorado.  In  his 
six  years  of  directing,  he  has  pro- 
duced such  plays  as  J.  B„  The 
Tempest,  The  Miser.  Arms  and  the 
Man,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

He  has  just  completed  a pro- 
duction of  Medea,  and  has  piloted 
Home  of  the  Brave  and  The  Caine 
Mutiny  Court  Martial  to  awards 

in  the  New  England  Drama  Fes- 
tival. 

In  the  summer  of  1960,  Mr. 
Nichols  played  Falstaff  in  I Henry 
IV  at  the  Colorado  Shakespeare 
Festival. 

Before  coming  to  Weston,  Mr. 
Nichols  taught  at  Cheshire  Aca- 
demy. He  has  formed  a summer 
workshop  in  dramatics  in  Weston, 
affiliated  not  with  the  school,  but 
with  the  town. 

Mr.  Nichols  plans  to  approach 
One  With  the  Flame  as  pageantry, 
rather  than  reality.  His  staging 
will  involve  the  same  techniques 
as  employed  in  staging  Murder  in 
the  Cathedral  as  a Mass. 

Literary-Language  Clubs 
Discuss  Russian  Culture 

The  modern  language  and  the 
literary  societies  will  sponsor  a 
joint  meeting  in  the  Elizabeth 
Logan  Lounge  on  Thursday,  Nov. 
8.  at  4:30  p.m.  Guest  speakers  at 
the  meeting  will  be  Mr.  Edward 
McGowan  and  Miss  Eleanora 
Korzeniowska  of  the  Russian  de- 
partment. 

Miss  Korzeniowska  will  speak 
on  Russian  Literature  and  Mr. 
McGowan  will  discuss  his  work 
with  the  Ford  Foundation  in 
briefing  American  tourists  and 
students  planning  to  visit  Russia. 

Jeanine  Riette,  president  of  the 
modern  language  society  invites 
all  interested  students  to  attend 
the  meeting.  "It  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  more  about  Rus- 
sian culture,  both  from  the  view 
of  literature  and  the  practical 
realities  of  travel  in  Russia  to- 
day.” 


This  will  be  seen  in  various 
cultural  exhibits,  in  which  cus- 
toms and  costumes  of  different 
countries  will  be  shown.  Another 
part  of  the  Festival,  continuing 
in  the  international  theme,  will 
be  a tea  room  and  bazaar  "where 
you  can  meet  Emmanuel's  stu- 
dents from  other  nations  and 
purchase  gifts  from  Emmanu- 
elites  abroad." 

An  art  gallery,  comprising 
paintings,  sculpture,  and  carv- 
ings will  represent  not  only  the 
creative  work  of  alumnae,  but 
also  of  students  at  Emmanuel. 
"Ceramics,  tables,  lamps,  weav- 
ings, pewter  dishes,  enamel  jew- 
elry, and  tiles  will  be  featured  at 
the  artisan’s  studio." 

Highlighting  the  exhibits,  re- 
ference books  keyed  to  the  part- 
icular subjects  of  the  displays, 
will  be  supplied  by  libraries.  For 
instance,  the  Needham  library  is 
providing  books  for  the  Swedish 
Kitchen  exhibit. 

Numerous  Events 

Flower  arranging,  a gardener’s 
cottage,  and  children's  story 
hours,  are  only  a few  of  the  many 
events  planned  for  the  festival 
— a totally  new  and  vigorous 
conception  of  the  former  "baza- 

Mrs.  Lundquist  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  word  "tradi- 
tion” at  the  festival.  "Traditions 


at  family  feasts  help  in  binding 
families  together  — and  feasts 
are  for  all  people.” 

Mrs.  Lundquist  sums  up  the 
aims  of  the  festival  in  the  words 
of  Pope  Pius  XI:  "People  are  in- 
structed in  the  truths  of  faith  and 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 

Honor  Society  Inducts 
NewBiology  Members 

Marilyn  Cayer,  president  of 
Emmanuel’s  Eta  Rho  Chapter  of 
Beta  Beta  Beta,  the  National 
Honorary  Biological  Society, 
will  preside  at  the  induction  of 
the  society’s  new  members  on 
Nov.  20,  in  the  Elizabeth  Logan 
Lounge. 

A banquet  in  the  faculty  din- 
ing room,  Marian  Hall,  will  fol- 
low the  initiation  ceremonies. 

The  society  is  accepting  17  new 
members  on  the  basis  of  their 
academic  standing.  They  include: 

Seniors:  Marie  Amshy,  Theresa 
Bilodeau,  Margaret  Hogan,  Char- 
lotte King,  Helen  Mandosa,  Eliz- 
abeth Minahan,  Elaine  Mitchell, 
Ann  Penta,  Ellen  Powers,  and 
Patricia  Sullivan. 

Juniors:  Cornelia  Leadbet- 
ter,  Barbara  Lebedzinski,  Donna 
Perrow,  Ann  Santacross,  Virginia 
Signorino,  Janet  Sullivan,  and 
Margaret  White. 


Aura  of  Mystification  Marks 
Sophomore  Class'  Social  Daze 


by  Priscilla  Kelley 

An  aura  of  mystery  and  sec- 
recy lingers  in  the  footsteps  of 
Peggy  Curran  and  Sheila  Mc- 
Devitt,  co-chairmen  of  Sophomore 
Week,  as  they  cross  paths  to  the 
Campus  Shop,  temporary  head- 
quarters for  planning  con- 
ferences. 

On  Nov.  14,  Sophomore  Week 
will  become  a reality,  heralding 
the  first  major  social  event  of 
the  year. 

First  Event 

The  sophomore  banquet  will  in- 
itiate the  week's  activities  at 
1200  Beacon  Street.  Mary  Duffy, 
chairman  of  the  banquet  com- 
mittee, announces  that  Rev. 
Henry  P.  Ouellette  will  be  the 
principal  speaker.  Members  of 
the  sophomore  class  will  enter- 

Thursday  morning  will  find 
the  class  of  ’65  in  white  blazers 
and  black  skirts  at  Mass  in  the 
college  chapel.  At  the  afternoon 
assembly  conducted  by  Mary 
Jane  Teta,  class  president,  the 
sophomores  will  sing  their  class 
march  for  the  first  time.  Susan 
Lough,  Diane  Corcoran,  Suzanne 
Donlon,  and  Natalie  Scalfati 
composed  the  march. 

Claire  Vignaux  as  head  of  the 
decorations  committee  will  trans- 
form the  campus  in  keeping  with 


the  sophomore  week  theme, 
date,  a big  secret.  Lucille  Farina 
will  head  a specially  appointed 
details  committee. 

True  to  tradition,  but  not  neces- 
sarily found  in  the  tradition 
book,  will  be  the  sophomores' 
lack  of  attention  to  lecture  notes 
on  Friday,  Nov.  16.  Cause  of  the 
inattention  will  be  the  sopho- 
more prom  to  be  held  at  the 
Georgian  Room  of  the  Statler 
Hilton  with  music  supplied  by 
Guy  Stevens. 

New  Social  Program 

Mingled  with  tradition  is  an 
innovation.  Due  to  the  new  social 
system  the  whole  student  body  is 
invited  to  attend.  The  freshman 
class,  especially  urged  to  attend 
this  event,  will  have  a special 
commemorative  charm.  Marcia 
Houde  heads  the  prom  commit- 
tee. 

Saturday’s  event  highlights 
another  first  for  sophomore 
week.  A weenie  roast  and  hay- 
ride  to  Canton,  Mass,  will  climax 
the  long  weekend.  Due  to  limited 
facilities,  the  activities  will  be 
limited  to  90  couples  from  the 
class. 

Traditions  amid  innovations, 
order  resulting  from  confusion, 
fervor  all  around:  the  campus 
will  soon  behold  the  splendor  of 
sophomores. 


(^ampui  2)iie 


Two  attitudes  toward  commitment  are  possible  for  the 
college  student  — indifference,  or  avoidance  of  the  issue 
to  escape  making  a decision;  and  sincere  seeking  for  ten- 
able values  to  which  one  can  be  truly  committed. 

The  question  naturally  follows:  which  group  predomin- 
ates at  Emmanuel?  Does  the  responsibility  of  college  life 
insulate  the  student  from  the  pressures  that  lead  to  com- 
mitment? Or  is  the  college  a testing  ground,  where  the  stu- 
dent can  learn  to  discriminate  in  her  value  system  and  ar- 
rive at  commitment  on  an  intelligent  basis? 

Ideally,  the  answer  is  the  latter.  But  the  ideal  and  the 
real  do  not  converge  at  Emmanuel.  For  example,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  on  campus  of  the  recent  uprising  at 
Ole  Miss.  The  prevalent  attitude  has  been  indignation.  But 
how  many  indignant  collegians  have  investigated  the  issues 
behind  the  Meredith  case?  How  many  have  judged  in  the 
light  of  the  historical,  social,  and  cultural  background  of 
the  incident? 

Politics  as  a major  topic  concerns  many  collegians.  But 
politics  as  discussed  on  campus  often  remains  at  a super- 
ficial level.  How  often  do  we  describe  our  political  views  as 
“Liberal  Democrat’’  with  no  idea  of  the  real  meaning  of 
the  words?  Do  the  avid  Republicans  read  The  New  Re- 
public? And  do  the  avid  liberals  read  The  National  Review 
to  get  the  “other”  view? 

“Social  action !”  cry  sincere  Christians.  But  how  many 
Emmanuel  students  consider  or  even  know  of  the  problem 
of  segregated  housing  in  the  Boston  area?  How  many  have 
read  and  studied  Mater  et  Magister? 

Yes,  there  is  a dilemma  on  the  Emmanuel  campus,  for 
commitment  is  an  empty  word  without  sound  facts  as  a ba- 
sis for  a position.  . . 

The  situation  is  not  hopeless.  An  element  exists  that 
appreciates  the  role  of  the  student  as  the  free  agent  of 
change.  Its  number  is  small,  but  informed  support  will  make 
it  increase. 


jppactica  ( Qutei  tiocid 


Challenges  interest  all  men.  They  stimulate  one’s  mind, 
and  provide  a positive  mental  exercise  in  the  mastering 
of  them. 

Most  importantly,  however,  challenges  spark  one’s  im- 
agination in  thinking  of  ways  to  overcome  them.  The  day 
to  day  speculative  routine  is  broken  by  such  minor  excur- 
sions into  the  realm  of  practical  solutions  to  problems. 

Perhaps  the  idea  of  football  helmets  as  regular  school 
wear  is  not  too  practical.  But  it  might  help  when  the 
people  going  up  the  “down”  stairs  in  the  Administration 
Building  really  want  to  arrive  at  their  destinations. 

The  cozy  little  groups  congregated  on  each  of  the 
landings  exactly  as  the  bell  rings  seem  inconvenienced  by 
the  lack  of  space  when  the  stream  of  students  surges  on. 
Perhaps  if  benches  were  installed,  their  conversations 
might  be  carried  out  with  a little  more  ease. 

Roller  skates  might  help  in  the  campus  shop.  Then, 
again,  there  aren’t  too  many  avenues  leading  between  the 
tables.  There  seems  to  be  a predominance  of  books,  feet, 
and  chairs  that  have  wandered  away  from  their  respective 
tables.  Elbow-sharpening  classes  should  be  given  nightly  to 
prepare  students  for  the  quiet  rush  for  that  final  cheese- 
burger and  cup  of  coffee. 

The  effective  use  of  department  store  dummies  might 
solve  the  problem  of  the  empty  spaces  in  the  gym  during 
assembly  time.  Perhaps  mathematicians  could  answer  the 
practical  question  — when  do  vacant  chairs  not  equal  wide 
open  spaces? 
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- In  the  Mailbag  - 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT:  Recent 
world  developments  call  for  a 
consideration  of  the  collegiate  re- 
sponse to  the  Cuban  situation. 

The  threat  of  nuclear  warfare 
strikes  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
all  peace-loving  people.  Man 
comes  into  the  world  with  a ba- 
sic, life-preserving  instinct.  Put 
the  principles  of  Christianity  di- 
rect this  instinct  into  a higher, 
more  ennobling  principle:  the  ac- 
ceptance of  death  as  a prelude  to 
a greater  life. 

This  seeming  paradox  plays  an 
important  part  in  an  analysis  of 
the  present  conditions.  Fear  com- 
prises a natural  human  emotion. 
To  hide  this  fear  would  be  child- 
ish. On  the  other  hand,  a fear- 
spurred  hysteria  accomplishes 
nothing  but  panic  reactions  that 
trigger  mass  hysteria  and  irration- 
ality. 

Pessimism  cloaks  any  subject 
with  a mind-clouding  rejection  of 
Christian  hope  and  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  If  life  becomes  merely  the 
determined  course  of  fatalism, 
then  every  student  on  this  cam- 
pus must  re-evaluate  her  under- 
standing of  the  basic  principles 
of  her  Christian  faith. 

Rosemary  Connors 

To  the  Editor: 

Why  is  there  no  campaigning 
for  elections  on  our  campus?  We 
supposedly  live  in  a society  where 
freedom  of  speech  and  petitions 
are  basic  tenets.  Is  Emmanuel  of 
this  society? 

As  freshmen  we  are  told  that 
now  we  will  be  treated  as  adults, 
yet  the  rights  we  cherish  as  cit- 
izens are  denied  to  us  as  stu- 
dents. Often  we  don’t  know  the 
candidates  who  are  running  for 
office.  Which  is  worse,  to  cam- 
paign enthusiastically,  knowing 
the  qualities  and  character  of 
each  candidate,  or  to  vote  for  a 
person  whom  we  never  knew 
existed? 

We  are  told  there  is  no  class 
or  school  spirit,  yet  we  are  de- 
nied the  right  to  evolve  this 
spirit  through  active  participa- 
tion in  class  elections  and  their 
campaigns. 

We  are  told  we  are  apathetic 
towards  God,  the  world  and  peo- 
ple in  general.  What  is  ap- 
athy? Mr.  Webster  defines  apathy 
as  indifference  to  what  appeals  l" 
feelings  or  interest.”  Elections  ac- 
companied by  their  campaigns 
stimulate  feelings  and  arouse  in- 
terest. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  we  are 
apathetic  because  the  outlets  to 
our  feelings  and  interests  are 
blocked.  When  we  are  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
elections,  we  are  forced  into 
apathy. 

We  are  told  we  are  women,  yet 
treated  as  children,  denied  the 
opportunity  and  right  to  support 
the  candidate  of  our  choice. 

We  are  told  we  have  no  class 
spirit,  yet  are  denied  the  right 
to  form  it,  through  discussion, 
dissension  and  support  of  the 
ideas  and  platforms  of  those  who 
are  to  represent  us.  We  are  told 
we  are  apathetic,  but  who  forces 
this  apathy  upon  us? 

Why  is  this  dichotomy  allowed 
to  exist?  Are  we  blindly  accept- 
ing rules  and  regulations  with- 
out explanations?  Are  we  to  take 
everything  on  faith?  Are  we  to 
be  ruled  without  reason? 

Check  your  premises! 

Petition  in  behalf  of  campaigns 
for  elections. 

Jean  A.  Ryder  ’65 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 


IN  MEMORIAM 
The  students  of  Emmanuel 
extend  their  sympathy  to  Joan 
Piscatelli  ’63  and  Elinor  God- 
vin  ’63  on  the  death  of  their 
fathers.  We  will  remember 
them  in  our  prayers. 


FOCUS  AS  IT  COMES  OFF  THE  PRESS,  is  the  subject  of  interest 
as  Catherine  Rappucci,  right,  and  Susan  Cassidy  read  the  paper. 
Other  interested  people  are  lost  within  the  folds  of  the  paper. 


Courtesy  of  Epilogue 


Paper  Earns  Honors  as  First  Class  Organ 
For  Content,  Coverage,  and  Creativity 


Focus  in  print  is  a source  of 
excitement  to  students  and  is 
considered  a source  to  be  an- 
alyzed by  the  Associated  Collegi- 
ate Press. 

This  organization  rates  Focus 
in  comparison  with  newspapers 
of  other  colleges  which  have  al- 
most equal  enrollments  and 
which  publish  monthly. 

The  judges  of  ACP,  profes- 
sional newspapermen  and  wo- 
men, score  Focus  on  a variety  of 
points,  including  coverage,  con- 
tent, and  physical  properties. 

For  the  Second  semester  of 
1962,  Focus  received  a first  class 
rating;  out  of  a total  of  23  par- 

all.  American.  14  were  first  class, 
and  8 were  second  class. 

Focus  scored  well  on  coverage, 
news  sources,  balance,  treatment 
of  copy,  creativeness,  and  also 
on  printing  and  photography. 

President  Poses 


The  judges  also  criticized  posi- 
tively on  features,  but  added  that 
more  speech  and  interview  stories 
are  needed. 

"Avoid  dull  chronological  or- 
der” is  part  of  the  dictum  of  ACP 
regarding  news  stories,  citing 
the  May  issue  listing  of  honor 
students  as  a negative  example 
According  to  the  policy  of  Focus, 
these  students  are  mentioned  be- 
cause the  editors  feel  that  their 
achievements  are  worthy  of  re- 
cognition. 

The  front  page  and  the  edit- 
orial page  are  sometimes  “gray" 
meaning  print  unbroken  by  head- 
lines, white  space,  pictures,  or 
bold-faced  type,  said  ACP. 

In  the  category  which  included 
Focus,  the  one  all-American 
paper  received  a total  of  3500 
points  while  Focus  received  3335 
points. 

Problem; 


Responses  Clarify  Issue 


Commitment  and  the  role  of 
Student  Government  were  the 
focal  points  of  attention  at  the 
annual  Student  Government  as- 
sembly. Sheila  McCarthy,  presi- 
dent, in  her  address  to  the  stu- 
dent body,  stressed  these  two 
areas  as  fields  for  further  in- 
quiry. 

"A  student-politician  is  a stu- 
dent who  is  versed  in  the  science 
of  the  government  of  students." 
The  relation  of  the  student  pol- 
itician to  the  uncommitted  stu- 
dent falls  into  two  categories: 
the  indifferent  student  and  the 
uncommitted  student  who  is  seek- 
ing a value  worthy  of  her  res- 
ponsibility. 

This  latter  group  should  be  the 
object  of  concern  for  the  student 
politician. 

Role  of  Student 

The  “student-as-student”  is  a 
variable.  Of  the  factors  in  the 
college  community  — the  ad- 
ministration, faculty,  and  stu- 
dents — the  student  is  "the  one 
free  agent  of  change  because  we 
are  as  yet  relatively  uncommitted 
to  any  one  political  or  philo- 
sophical position.” 

The  role  of  student  government 
was  presented  in  the  form  of  an 
unanswered  question:  "Do  you 

body  as  an  agent  of  change  on 
the  Emmanuel  campus,  or  rather 
do  you  think  it  an  example  of 
elitism,  a mediator  between  stu- 
dents and  the  administration,  or 

Student  Questionnaire 

Focus,  believing  this  last  ques- 
tion of  prime  importance,  asked 
students  to  comment  anony- 
mously on  their  concept  of  the 
function  of  student  government. 
The  following  is  a cross  section 
of  their  responses  to  this  ques- 

I consider  the  student 
governing  body  as  an  agent  of 
change  on  the  Emmanuel  cam- 
pus, especially  in  the  last  few 
years.  I think  it  has  illustrated 


its  dynamic  role  especially  in  the 
renovation  of  the  social  program. 
Here  existed  a problem  of  struc- 
ture unadapted  to  the  present 
situation.  Student  council  recog- 
nized this  problem  and  did  some- 
thing to  alter  it. 

I feel  student  govern- 
ment is  both  an  agent  of  change 
and  a mediator  on  the  campus, 
but  in  changing -it  tends  to  for- 
get some  of  the  functions  it  or- 
iginally considered  important 

Sometimes  I feel  student  gov- 
ernment vacillates  between  its 
role  as  mediator  and  authoritar- 
ian type  government,  i.e.  it  does 
not  look  into  all  aspects  of  a 
situation  before  recommending 
changes  on  campus.  Consequently 
change  becomes  "law”  and  the 
"unconsidered”  suffers.  My  sug- 
gestion here  would  be  to  review 
considered  changes  on  campus 
with  a year  of  planning  and  dis- 
cussion before  taking  action. 

. . . I don’t  feel  that  student 

government  is  entirely  elitism;  but 
I do  feel  that  it  could  be  made 
more  of  an  agent  to  express  the 
whole  student  body’s  ideas  and 
opinions.  I realize  that  perhaps 
some  of  the  problem  is  lack  of 
cooperation;  and  therefore,  the 
answer  to  making  the  student  gov- 

on  the  part  of  every  student. 

. . . Student  government  is 
to  a certain  extent,  elite  and 
apart  from  the  student  body.  We 
have  an  idea  of  what  goes  on  — 
but  what  happens  at  informal 
meetings? 

...  To  me,  it  seems  to  be  a 
mere  service  organization.  To 
my  knowledge,  the  student  gov- 
ernment has  done  nothing  to 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


Deadline  for  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor is  Wednesday,  November 
14.  ALL  letters  must  be  signed 
and  NOT  exceed  200  words. 


Emmanuel  Focus 
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FOCUS  Series  Features  Science  Departments: 
Chemistry,  Biology,  Physics,  and  Mathematics 


The  Focus  series  presents  the  Chemistry,  Biology,  Phys- 
ics, and  Mathematics  Departments  in  the  current  discus- 
sion of  the  liberal  arts  program. 

One  of  the  primary  aims  of  liberal  arts  education  is  to 
provide  clear-thinking  leaders  to  cope  with  the  needs  of 
modern  society.  The  sciences  are  of  prime  importance  in 
fulfilling  this  aim.  Through  the  scientific  method,  the  stu- 
dent achieves  an  objective,  analytical  approach  to  prob- 
lems. This  approach  is  vitalized  by  the  spirit  of  science, 
which  is  a genuine  desire  to  know  truth.  This  appreciation 


and  evaluation  of  truth  are 
future. 

Chemistry  Department 
by  Maria  Cardullo 

ln  General  Chemistry  stress  is 
placed  on  the  application  of  the 
scientific  method.  Once  the  stu- 
dent has  achieved  a working 
knowledge  of  the  basic  theory 
underlying  chemical  behavior, 
the  introduction  of  the  analytical 
aspects  of  particular  elements 
concretizes  and  correlates  this 
theory. 

In  sophomore  year  Qualitative 
Analysis  deals  with  the  separa- 
tion and  detection  of  elements, 
and  the  principles  involved. 
Quantitative  Analysis  deals  with 
the  determination  of  the  propor- 
tions in  which  elements  are  pre- 
sent in  compounds. 

Junior  year  is  spent  in  study- 
ing Organic  Chemistry,  the  chem- 
istry of  carbon  compounds.  In 
the  quest  for  scientific  truth,  the 
student  has  progressively  ad- 
vanced from  a knowledge  of 
basic  structure  and  behavior,  to 
analytical  separation  and  organic 
synthesis.  This  orderly  progres- 
sion gives  a clear  understanding 
of  the  unity  and  diversity  of 
chemistry. 

The  keynote  of  senior  year  is 
correlation.  It  is  found  in  the  re- 
quired Physical  Chemistry  course 
which  applies  the  principles  of 
mathematics  and  physics  to  chem- 
ical behavior.  It  is  evident  in  the 
electives.  Qualitative  Organic  An- 
alysis and  Advanced  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  which  give  intensity 
and  scope  to  the  knowledge  pre- 
viously obtained. 

By  the  co-ordinating  seminar, 
vitality  is  injected  into  the  chem- 
istry program.  Required  in  both 
junior  and  senior  years,  it  offers 


valuable  equipment  for  the 

an  opportunity  for  the  student 
10  employ  objective  and  creative 
thought  in  the  presentation  of 
scientific  truth. 

This  training  provides  leaders 
for  society  whose  clear  vision 
and  analytical  reasoning  will  be 
invaluable,  whether  they  be  in 
the  research  laboratory,  the 
classroom,  or  the  home. 

Biology  Department 
by  Kathleen  Fox 

In  order  to  achieve  its  aims,  an 
education  must  be  deepening  as 
well  as  broadening.  A glance  at 
the  structure  of  the  biology  cur- 
riculum reveals  such  a program 
of  gradually  increasing  depth. 

The  freshman  is  given  a very 
extensive  view  of  the  science  of 
biology.  Life  in  the  plant  as  well 
as  the  animal  is  presented  briefly 
but  completely,  yet  no  particular 
aspect  of  life  is  penetrated. 

The  more  advanced  courses 
probe  with  increasing  intensity 
the  phenomena  of  life.  From  a 
study  of  gross  anatomy  to  a 
study  of  tissues  in  histology,  to 
an  investigation  of  the  very  fun- 
damental quality  of  life,  the  cell, 
in  cytology,  the  biology  major 
deepens  her  knowledge.  Courses 
in  genetics,  embryology,  and  phy- 
siology provide  further  insight 
into  vital  processes. 

Each  course  is  made  more 
meaningful  by  explicit  laboratory 
investigation  in  which  the  stu- 
dent develops  the  specialized 
technique  necessary  for  accurate 
study  and  sometimes  for  her 
future  lifework. 

In  each  of  the  areas  mentioned, 
particularly  embryology,  the  biol. 
ogist  cannot  but  feel  and  see  the 
hand  of  God  at  work.  Despite  the 


very  detailed  complex  explana- 
tions forwarded  for  the  various 
phenomena,  the  biologist  must 
ultimately  recognize  the  need  of 
a Power  beyond  the  visible,  the 
material,  the  explainable,  a Pow- 
er that  holds  the  key  to  the  mys- 
tery of  life. 

Hence  the  biologist  in  the  lab- 
oratory, reaches  ultimately  the 
same  conclusion  as  does  the  man 
of  letters,  the  sociologist,  the 
philosopher,  each  of  whom  seeks 
the  true  meaning  of  life.  Each 
must,  in  the  end,  make  an  act  of 
faith. 

Thus,  by  increasing  in  depth 
rather  than  in  breadth,  the  bio- 
logist finds  a common  bond  with 
other  men  as  she  studies  life  and 
its  meaning  in  all  its  fullness 
and  significance. 

Physics  Department 
by  Mary  Veronica  Mason 

No  one  questions  a girl's  rea- 
sons for  majoring  English,  or 
art,  or  history.  Even  female  math 
majors  are  accepted  without  too 
much  difficulty.  But  people  see 
a basic  conflict  between  being 
a girl  and  being  a physics  major. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  some  girls 
like  physics.  To  them  it  is  an  in- 
teresting, logical  science  which 


explains  the  everyday  physical 
occurences  of  life.  It  is  a chal- 
lenge. 

In  the  general  two-year  physics 
course,  the  study  of  optics,  sound, 
heat,  and  thermodynamics,  mech- 
anics, electricity,  and  magnetism 
is  introduced.  Color,  gravity, 
and  numerous  other  phenomena 
are  explained  with  mathemati- 
cal precision 

Further  study  brings  a deeper 
insight  into  the  subjects  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism  and  an 
encounter  with  the  complexities 
of  atomic  and  nuclear  physics. 
It  is  demonstrated  in  courses 
like  mathematical  physics  and 
theoretical  physics  that  there  is 
a field  beyond  the  applied 
science. 

(Continued  ,on  Page  4) 


(Student  Governmen 
stimulate  life  and  action  on  our 
campus. 

. . Student  government  is 
really  a mediator  between  stu- 
dent and  administration.  It  seems 
to  be  falling  short,  however,  not 
because  of  a lack  in  the  organiza- 
tion but  because  of  a general 
apathy  throughout  the  student 
body.  Dry  reports  of  the  coun- 
cil's activities  don’t  seem  to  be 
helping  the  situation  much. 


Junior  Art  Major  Integrates  Aesthetic 
With  Practical  in  Therapeutic  Endeavor 


AT  CHELSEA  NAVAL  HOSPITAL,  Mary  Jane  Mcmmolo  '64  offer. 

help  and  encouragement  to  bed-ridden  sr.ilor.  Loren  Hazelwood  of 
Florida,  as  he  decorate,  the  program  for  the  week',  recreat.on 
activities.  Courtesy  of  American  Red  Cross 


Art  has  a variety  of  uses,  both 
aesthetic  and  practical.  Mary 
Jane  Memmolo,  a junior  art  ma- 
jor, discovered  the  therapeutic 
value  of  art  working  at  the  Chel- 
sea Naval  Hospital. 

Mary  Jane  worked  with  pa- 
tients during  the  summer  months 
as  a recreational  worker  for  the 
Red  Cross,  on  a volunteer  basis. 
"One  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  work  was  seeing 
how  art,  along  with  music  and 
crafts,  benefited  doctors,  social 
workers,  and  the  ward  as  a whole 
for  the  understanding  of  the 
patients'  problems.” 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  pa- 
tients’ interests,  Mary  Jane  of- 
fered them  courses  in  art.  “It 
was  rather  hard  specifying  spe- 
cial techniques  or  types  of  art 
Most  of  the  men  had  ideas  of 
their  own  which  they  wished  to 
express.  It  was  much  better 
working  with  their  concepts  and 
then  offering  suggestions.  In  this 
way,  one  bolstered  their  spirits 
as  well  as  assisted  them  in  their 
work." 

Mary  Jane  started  as  a re- 
creational worker  on  a volunteer 
basis  during  the  school  year.  She 
liked  it  so  well  she  decided  to  do 
it  full  time  during  the  summer. 
“It  really  wasn't  like  work,  there 


The  student  government 

seems  to  have  no  contact  with 
my  life  as  a student  at  Emmanu- 
el. My  only  contact  with  it  has 
been  paying  money.  It  seems 
that  they  are  just  deciding  things 


( Festival — Cont.  from  Pg.  1) 
are  brought  to  appreciate  the  in- 
ner joys  of  religion  far  more  ef- 
fectively by  annual  celebration 
of  our  sacred  mysteries  than  by 
any  official  pronouncement  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Church.  Such 
pronouncements  usually  reach 
only  a few,  and  the  more  learned 
among  the  faithful;  feasts  reach 
them  all  — the  Church’s  teaching 
affects  the  mind  primarily;  her 
feasts  affect  both  the  mind  and 
the  heart  and  have  a salutary 
effect  on  man's  whole  nature." 

weren’t  any  pressures.  I had  res- 
ponsibilities but  none  were  bur- 
densome. 

'In  fact,  I liked  it  so  well  and 
found  the  work  and  ideas  so 
stimulating,  I stayed  on." 

Her  main  duties  consisted  in 
helping  patients  fill  leisure  hours 
with  useful  activity.  "When  a pa- 
tient was  regressing  we  were 
often  called  in  to  assist.  I was 
surprised  to  see  how  art  was 
helpful.  It  gave  him  something 
to  do  and  either  made  him  forget 
his  problem  or  bring  it  to  light. 
Many  were  bashful  but  found  it 
easier  to  express  themselves  on 
paper,  and  through  this,  talk 
about  their  problems.” 


Socialists  Adopt  New 
Instruction  Program 

In  order  to  acquaint  prospec- 
tive members  with  a knowledge 
of  Sodality  life,  the  Emmanuel 
Sodality  has  undertaken  an  ex- 
tensive program  of  instruction. 

The  Sodality  program,  under 
the  direction  of  Anita  Boissel  and 
her  assistant,  Alarie  Mack,  is  div- 
ided into  two  phases.  The  Orien- 
tation Program  deals  with  girls 
who  have  previously  belonged  to 
a Sodality.  The  Candidate  Pro- 
gram initiates  those  unfamiliar 
with  Sodality. 

At  the  first  meeting  the  Orien- 
tation Program  featured  an  ex- 
change of  ideas  on  the  Sodality 
way  of  life.  The  girls  were  then 
introduced  to  the  history  and 
tradition  of  Sodality  at  Emmanu- 
el by  Ellen  Powers,  prefect  of 
Sodality. 

At  a subsequent  meeting  cell 
leaders  explained  their  aposto- 
lates.  Apostolic  areas  include: 
Ecumenism,  the  intellectual  wo- 
man and  society,  interracial 
groups,  Christian  Doctrine 
classes,  the  Sodality  newsletter, 
Skein,  and  publicity,  on  and  off 
campus. 

For  the  final  phase  of  the 
orientation  incoming  Sodalists 
reviewed  the  norms  of  Bis  Sae- 
culari,  the  Sodality  guide  written 
by  Pope  Pius  XII.  As  a result  of 
this  program  students  are  tho- 
roughly aware  of  Sodality  facts 
and  functions. 

Members  of  the  Candidate  Pro- 
gram were  simultaneously  gain- 
ing a foundation  for  Sodality  life 
through  lectures  and  informal 
discussion  with  their  sponsors. 
This  phase  of  the  program  ex- 
tends for  a year  before  the  stu- 
dent makes  an  Act  of  Consecra- 
tion. 

This  year  the  Act  of  Consecra- 
tion will  be  Dec.  6 at  4:30  p.m. 
A holy  hour  in  preparation  for 
it  will  be  held  on  Dec.  3. 


it — Cont.  from  Pg.  2) 
without  reference  to  the  student 
body  as  a whole. 

The  student  government 

as  mediator  is  not  just  an  arbi- 
trator between  two  opposing 
sides,  since  frequently  the  stu- 
dents and  the  administration  are 
not  on  opposing  sides.  Thus,  the 
student  government,  I believe,  is 
a mediator  in  a special  sense.  It 
can  and  does  listen  to  student 
grievances,  and  it  also  has  the 
power  to  take  action  in  some  of 
these  areas. 

The  student  government,  more- 
over, is  not  always  just  a "go- 
between”  — it  can  perform  ac- 
tions, not  necessarily  as  an  agent 
of  change,  but  as  an  active 
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In  the  liberal 
study  of  physici 

a strictly  technological  analysis. 
Here  is  the  advantage  of  smaller 
classes  and  individual  attention. 
Here  is  the  opportunity  for  cor- 
relating other  courses  a>sd  arrav- 
nig  at.  not  the  knowledge  of  iso- 
lated ideas,  but  a concept  of  the 
physical  world  as  a whole. 

A physicist  need  not  be  an 
engineer;  she  may  deal  strictly 
with  the  abstract.  Intermediate 
laboratory  and  electronics  expand 
the  scope  of  her  practical  expe- 
rience. The  senior  seminar  pro- 
vides for  integration  and  depth 
of  study. 

Mathematics  Department 
by  Margaret  Maroney 

Why  study  mathematics?  The 
prospective  student  of  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  and  even  of 
mathematics  itself  often  asks 
this  question. 

The  physicist  uses  the  tech- 
niques of  mathematics  to  derive 
mathematical  expressions  to  ex- 
plain the  laws  of  our  universe. 
The  chemist  uses  mathematics 
to  explain  mathematically  and 
symbolically  the  chemical 
changes  that  occur  in  our  world. 

In  her  study  of  life,  the  bio- 


( Focus  Series — Cont.  from  Pg.  3) 
arts  program,  the  logist  uses  mathematics  to  ex- 
it even  more  in-  plain  the  chemical  changes  in  liv- 
ewarding  than  in  ing  beings.  She  uses  probability 
and  proportion  to  solve  the  pro- 
blems of  genetics. 

Aside  from  this  practical  as- 
pect of  mathematics,  there  is  the 
realm  of  the  pure  mathematician 
where  mathematics  is  an  art  as 
well  as  a science.  From  a few 
basic  laws  or  theorems  the 
mathematician  deduces  the  the- 
ory of  numbers  and  various  other 
techniques  for  dealing  with  the 
quantities  of  the  real  world. 

In  her  study  of  the  number 
system,  calculus,  differential 
equations,  statistics,  and  modern 
algebra  and  geometry,  the 
mathematics  major  might  find 
herself  involved  in  a philosoph- 
ical discussion  about  the  exis- 
tence of  numbers  or  she  might 
discover  that  the  probability  of 
getting  two  aces  in  a poker  hand 
is  2162/4145  The  scope  of  math- 
ematics is  indeed  varied  and 
wide. 

Because  of  the  integral  rela- 
tionship of  mathematics  to  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences  and 
the  importance  of  mathematics 
as  a field  of  theoretical  study  in 
itself,  mathematics  is  often  called 
"the  queen  of  the  sciences.” 


FROM  LOGAN  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT.  Paula  Moynahan’s  day- 
dreams speed  across  the  Atlantic,  where  the  excitement  of  working 
or  studying  in  Europe  can  be  only  a short  six  hours  away. 

Photo  by  Rosemary  Dunn 

AS1S  Unveils  Unique  Opportunities; 
Continental  Travels  i’or  Summertime 


FOCUS  Spotlights 
Student  Ideas 
On  Elections 

by  |Una  Corrigan 

In  response  to  a letter  to  the 
editor,  Focus  presents  the  results 
of  a poll  of  student  opinion  on 
election  campaigning. 

Of  137  students  asked,  "Should 
there  be  campaigning  for  student 
elections  on  campus?"  104  re- 
plied, “Yes";  28,  “No";  and  5, 
"Undecided." 

Those  interviewed  gave  varied 
reasons  for  their  answers.  Sam- 
ples of  positive  comments  are; 

"Yes,  students  run  for  office 
and  the  majority  of  students 
never  get  to  know  them.  Cam- 
paigning would  spark  up  the 
campus.” 

"With  campaigning,  you  would 
not  just  be  voting  for  a name  or 
a picture,  but  for  a real  person." 

"Campaigning  arouses  more 
interest  and  can  give  more  stu- 
dents an  incentive  to  vote,  be- 
cause campaigning  creates  the  at- 
mosphere of  an  election." 

One  student  expressed  concern 
that  campaigning  might  prevent 
qualified  candidates  from  run- 
ning "because  it  would  be  hard 
on  the  candidates." 

Those  who  were  thoroughly 
opposed  to  the  idea  gave  reasons 
for  their  dissent: 

"Too  many  cliques"  exist  to 
make  campaigning  effective, 
since  people  who  are  well 
known  and  in  groups  would 
make  the  biggest  splash.” 

Some  feared  “too  much  in- 
volvement, hard  feelings,  con- 
fusion, or  expense." 

Several  students  offered  con- 
structive comments.  Their  sug- 
gestions included: 

“There  should  be  rules,  so  that 
campaigning  wouldn't  become 
too  competitive." 

"A  stage  debate  would  be  bet- 
ter." 

"Instead,  place  pictures  of  the 
Candidates  in  a strategic  posi- 
tion." 

In  order  to  operate  effectively 
an  election  system  must  have 
Student  support.  More  student 
opinion  on  the  vital  question  of 
campaigning  can  be  expressed  to 
Student  Government  represent- 
atives or  to  the  editor  of  Focus. 


BEacon  2-6236 
Individual  Hairstylist 
ARTHUR  ARMOND 
Beauty  Shop 
266  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston 

Hours  9 to  6 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 

9 A.M.  to  9 P.M. 


Do  you  have  a penchant  for 
the  unknown  and  foreign?  Are 
you  interested  in  people  and  in 
different  cultures  and  customs? 
You  answer,  "Yes!”?  Then  the 
American  Student  Information 
Service  offers  you  a chance  to 
spend  next  summer  learning, 
and  travelling  in  Europe. 

For  as  little  as  $150  plus  trans- 
portation, ASIS  will  arrange  for 
you,  as  a college  student,  to 
"Live  Europe":  to  visit  cultural 
centers,  meet  people,  and  acquire 
linguistic  skills,  while  working 
to  help  defray  expenses. 

The  non-profit  service  has  an- 


nounced that  it  has  more  than 
3000  jobs  available  throughout 
Europe  for  the  summer  of  1963. 
Opportunities  include  factory, 
resort-hotel,  farm,  construction, 
office,  hospital,  child  care  and 
camp  counseling  positions. 

Salaries  range  from  merely 
board  and  room  to  $165  a month, 
depending  on  the  position,  and 
the  student's  skills  and  expe- 
rience. Low  living  expenses  also 
help  to  keep  costs  down. 

Instead  of  work,  study  or  tra- 
vel may  be  incorporated  into  the 
basic  ASIS  travel  plan.  Of  part- 
icular interest  to  students  who 
are  considering  overseas  study  is 


Economics  Prof  Evaluates 
Common  Market  Progress 


by  Andrea  Couture 

Interested  in  a bargin?  Galeries  Lafayette,  the  famous 
Paris  department  store,  is  the  place.  Granted,  a $60  Italian 
power  motor  may  not  be  imperative  at  the  moment,  but  a 
$12  hand-stitched  Italian  knit  dress  could  prove  useful. 

Have  no  fear  — this  is  not  an  advertisement  — but 
rather  an  example  of  the  drastic  price  reductions  on  con- 
sumer goods  due  to  the  European  Common  Market. 


The  elimination  of  trade  bar- 

France,  West  Germany,  Italy, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Luxem- 
bourg is  the  brainchild  of  Mr. 
Jean  Monnet,  often  called  “Mr. 
Europe,”  for  his  devotion  to  Euro- 
pean union.  At  the  age  of  18 
Monnet  visited  the  United  States 
and  ever  since  has  dreamed  of  a 
"United  States  of  Europe.”  The 
1957  Treaty  of  Rome  changed 
Monnet’s  dream  to  reality. 

With  his  overseas  experience 
in  banking  and  foreign  trade, 
Mr.  Colin  Connor  of  the  Econom- 
ics Department  observes,  "The 
Common  Market  is  Europe’s 
first  successful  economic  union 
since  the  Roman  Empire  and  will 
continue  to  have  far-reaching 
effects  and  implications." 

Long-range  Planning 

The  over-all  plan  of  the  so- 
called  “inner  six"  is  an  ambi- 
tious, long-range  undertaking. 
The  Common  Market  countries 
envision  such  developments  as  a 
stable  currency  rate  for  Europe, 
a common  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  eventual  political  in- 
tegration. These  results,  how- 
ever, are  years  away  and  the  im- 
mediate impact  is  on  trade. 

To  date,  Germany's  attraction 
of  surplus  labors  has  alleviated 
unemployment  in  such  chron- 
ically depressed  areas  as  south- 
ern Italy.  French  and  German 
chemical  and  electrical  com- 
panies Are  forming  joint  enter- 
prises. Mail-order  houses  and  re- 
tail stores  plan  to  extend  opera- 
tions throughout  the  six  coun- 

By  attempting  to  resist  wage 


increases,  European  manufac- 
turers are  underselling  United 
States  products,  and  exports  are 
skyrocketing.  To  top  all,  Europe 
is  no  longer  worried  about  eco- 
nomic  repercussions  of  a business 
recession  in  the  United  States. 
It  can  no  longer  be  said,  "When 
America  sneezes,  Europe  catches 
pneumonia." 

Potential  Power 

On  the  contrary,  certain  quart- 
ers fear  the  Common  Market  as 
a potential  third  world  power 
bloc  and  a virtual  monopoly 
soon  to  squeeze  out  other  com- 
peting nations.  The  amazing  Eur- 
opean economic  growth  rate  of  as 
much  as  7%  is  alarmingly  con- 
trasted with  our  l!£-2%  increase. 

Mr.  Connor  feels  this  alarm  is 
excessive.  "I  am  not  afraid  of 
the  Common  Market  because  I 
don’t  fear  progress.  We’ll  just 
have  to  resign  ourselves  to  mak- 
ing certain  adjustments.” 

Recent  passage  of  the  Trade 
Agreement  Bill  is  just  such  an 
adjustment  to  meet  the  Common 
Market  challenge.  President  Ken- 
nedy asked  for  enough  power  to 
exchange  concessions  by  offer- 
ing tariff  reductions  on  goods 
entering  the  American  market, 
in  return  for  reduction  from 
Common  Market  countries  for 
American  goods. 

Tariff  cutting  on  any  broad 
scale  by  the  U S.,  however,  may 
prove  painful. 

Despite  economic  hardships  to 
our  industry,  Mr.  Connor 
staunchly  supports  the  Common 
Market  effort.  "A  strong  and 
united  Europe  comes  before  any 
United  States  lost  advantage." 


Sociologists  Supplement  Classes 
With  Undertakings  in  Field  Work 


"Stimulating  and  challenging" 
are  the  words  used  by  senior 
sociology  majors  to  describe 
their  experience  in  field  work. 
While  alleviating  the  shortage  of 
trained  help,  they  supplement 
their  classroom  training  by  social 
work  in  their  respective  fields. 

Elizabeth  Murphy  and  Sheila 
O'Donnell  work  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Social  Service  De- 
partment at  Veteran's  Hospital. 
Each  girl  has  the  complete  re- 
sponsibility of  two  patients,  one 
medical  and  one  psychiatric. 

In  the  beginning  they  were 
told  how  to  introduce  themselves, 
but  thereafter,  as  Beth  says,  “It 
is  pretty  much  up  to  our  in- 
genuity.” Beth’s  apprehension 
before  her  first  interview  proved 
unnecessary  as  she  talked  easily 
with  the  patient  and  has  hopes 
of  seeing  her  again. 

Sheila  is  also  satisfied,  though 
her  work  is  less  dramatic  than 


A Guide  to  Study  Abroad,  Which 
may  be  found  in  the  vocational 
library  of  the  Appointment  Bu- 
reau. It  discusses  admission  re- 
quirements, costs,  credits,  and 
quality  of  over  150  leading  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  summer  study 
tours  and  sources  of  information 
and  assistance. 

The  Appointment  Bureau  also 
has  copies  of  the  prospectus  and 
press  releases  from  ASIS.  Those 
desiring  additional  information 
may  obtain  it  by  writing  to  ASIS, 
22  Avenue  de  la  Liberte,  Luxem- 
bourg City,  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxembourg. 


she  had  imagined.  "Psychiatric 
social  work  — it  sounds  like  pad- 
ded cells.  But  it  really  is  an  ex- 
cellent program."  • 

Esther  Walters  and  Mary  Jo 
Breen  are  located  in  Juvenile 
Court.  Their  work  revolves 
around  the  probation  office. 

Mary  Lou  Powers  and  Patricia 
Whelen  work  at  the  Jamaica 
Plain  Neighborhood  House,  in 
the  Bromley  - Heath  Project. 
Florence  Vitale,  a 1957  graduate 
of  Emmanuel  now  connected  with 
Boston  Housing,  is  program  di- 
rector of  the  Neighborhood 
House.  Though  the  house  pri- 
marily provides  recreation,  it 
also  works  closely  with  public 
housing  officials,  nurses,  welfare 
workers,  schools  and  other  Red 
Feather  agencies. 

At  first  Pat  and  Mary  Lou 
were  supervising  children  who 
range  in  age  from  five  to  twelve. 
"They  are  restless,  emotional  and 
eager  little  creatures,  starved 
for  affection  and  devoid  of  dis- 
cipline," remarks  Mary  Lou. 
Later  the  girls  began  “welcome 
work"  — greeting  new  families 
in  the  area,  acquainting  them 
with  the  facilities,  and  unob- 
trusively evaluating  home  and 
family  situations. 

Mary  Lou  calls  her  work  "sti- 
mulating, challenging,"  and  Pat 
seconds  her  heartily.  They  both 
emphasize  that  one  must  be  ob- 
jective and  rational  as  well  as 
sympathetic  in  dealing  with 
people's  problems,  however  de- 
pressing they  are. 
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Myriad  Mollusks  Gap  Talk 
As  Curator  Addresses  Club 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once 
described  a unique  little  creature 
by  calling  it  “the  ship  of  pearl, 
which  . sails  the  unshadowed 
main  . • • " Poetically  speaking, 
this  creature  is  "The  Chambered 
Nautilus”;  scientifically,  it  is  a 
mollusk,  in  particular,  a cephalo- 
pod,  possessing  a spiral  shell. 

Addressing  the  members  of  the 
biology  club,  Dr.  William  Clench, 
curator  of  the  Harvard  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology,  spoke  of 
mollusks  and  their  importance, 
both  to  the  scientist  and  to  the 
layman. 

picturesque  jettys  or  pilings 
may  form  an  appropriate  sea- 
scape background  for  the  artist, 
but  they  can  become  danger  spots 
for  the  unsuspecting  beachcom- 
ber. In  connection  with  this 
danger,  Dr.  Clench  described  a 
specialized  type  of  mollusk,  the 
shipworm,  which  has  an  almost 
insatiable  appetite  for  wood. 

Jettys  and  pilings  become  the 
victims  of  these  mollusks.  Dr. 
Clench  illustrated  his  point  by 
slides,  showing  pilings  after  an 
attack.  The  most  obvious  effect 
was  that  the  wood  had  become 
porous  in  appearance. 

The  shipworms  go  for  even 
bigger  prey.  According  to  Dr. 
Clench,  part  of  the  price  of  a 
ticket  for  an  ocean  voyage  goes 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  ship; 
this  involves  the  removal  of  these 

Wanted  $3,000 


mollusks  from  the  ship,  a pro- 
cess which  is  quite  expensive. 

How  can  the  destructive  action 
of  the  shipworms  be  arrested? 
The  most  common  method  of 
protecting  wood  from  these  mol- 
lusks is  by  coating  the  wood  with 
creosote.  This  substance  contains 
gums  and  resins  which  clog  the 
teeth  of  the  mollusks  and  thus 
prevent  their  action. 

There  is  still  another  aspect  to 
this  problem.  Because  creosote  is 
a poison,  it  cannot  be  used  near 
any  animals  which  are  a source 
of  food.  Lobster  traps,  being 
wooden,  are  attacked  by  the  ship- 
worms  and  cannot  be  coated  with 
creosote.  More  effective  methods 
for  protecting  lobster  traps  still 
need  to  be  developed. 

Some  snails  can  also  be  dan- 
gerous. Dr.  Clench  cited  statis- 
tical proof  that  snails  have 
claimed  over  10,000  victims.  One 
of  the  diseases  which  one  group 
of  these  small  snails  cause  is 
schistosomiasis. 

The  Journal  of  Parasitology  in 
Feb.,  1956,  imported  that  much 
research  has  been  done  on  this 
disease.  These  and  other  re- 
searches have  shown  that  the 
disease  occurs  most  frequently 
in  Latin  America  and  in  South- 
east Asia.  Dr.  Clench  commented 
that  these  sometimes  minute  an- 
imals can  be  both  dangerous  to 
man's  surroundings  and  to  man 
himself. 


Group  Sets  Peruvian  Goal; 
Slates  Summer  Work  Project 


Peru  symbolizes  more  than  the  glitter  and  the  excite- 
ment of  foreign  travel  and  the  lure  of  Latin  American  rhy- 
thms to  ten  Emmanuel  students. 

The  goal  of  $3,000  and  ten  responsive  students  form 
the  core  of  the  program  supported  by  the  Marian  Student 
Apostolate  Association. 


Summer  Apostolic  work  began 
in  1961  when  18  students  from 
Yale  went  to  Mexico  City  to  build 
a chapel  in  a slum  district.  Their 
success  aroused  300  students  to 
volunteer  their  services  for  the 
summer  of  1962.  Groups  were  or- 
ganized and  sent  to  various  cities 
where  the  girls  did  social  work 
and  the  boys  worked  in  construc- 
tion projects. 

Simple  projects  such  as  teach- 
ing, sewing,  cooking,  hygiene, 
and  other  domestic  and  educa- 
tional skills  will  be  the  main  ob- 
jectives of  the  group  of  volun- 
teers for  next  summer. 

The  one  requirement  placed  on 
the  groups  is  that  they  must  earn 
the  money  for  their  transporta- 
tion. An  appeal  has  gone  out  to 
the  entire  student  body  to  con- 
tribute both  financially  and  with 
prayers  for  the  success  of  this 
mission.  The  transportation  costs 
for  each  girl  is  $300.  If  necessary 
funds  are  not  realized  the  goal 


of  ten  Emmanuel  students  must 
be  modified. 

Helen  Cote,  co-ordinator  of  the 
plans  for  the  summer  project, 
explains  the  purpose  of  the  ven- 
ture. "It  is  to  interest  students 
in  actively  carrying  out  the  social 
commitment  of  the  Church.”  In 
fulfilling  this  responsibility,  a 
group  has  been  organized  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Maryknoll 
fathers. 

"The  laity  are  like  sleeping 
giants.  Once  awakened,  they  con- 
stitute a movement  of  great  im- 
portance toward  proper  living 
conditions  and  peace.” 

On  the  basis  of  her  experiences 
in  Mexico  during  the  summer  of 
1962,  Helen  urges  the  neccessity 
for  a deep  social  commitment  and 
a willingness  to  work.  “We  do 
not  want  adventurers,  but  girls 
with  a spirit  of  sacrifice  and  who 
know  why  they  are  going  and 
will  be  willing  to  undergo  any 
hardships." 


PERUVIAN  CHILDREN  happily  pose  during  a summer  session  of 
living  and  sharing  with  American  volunteers. 


Study,  Career,  Marriage 
Occupy  June  Graduates 

The  Appointment  Bureau  re- 
ports that  careers,  advanced 
study,  and  marriage  are  present- 
ly occupying  the  members  of  Em- 
manuel’s class  of  1962. 

The  majority  of  the  June  grad- 
uates, 73,  are  teachers.  This  is  a 
fact  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
report  of  the  Women’s  Bureau  of 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  which  discloses  that  edu- 
cation claims  the  majority  of 
first  positions  for  college  gradu- 
ates today. 

Other  fields  include:  graduate 
study,  37 ; research  assistants, 

12;  mathematicians,  9;  social 
workers,  4;  research  analysts,  4; 
marriage,  5;  travel,  2;  librarians, 

2;  publishing,  1;  secretarial,  1. 

Graduate  study  at  numerous 
colleges  and  universities  includes 
arts,  sciences,  education,  medi- 
cine, nursing,  library  science, 
and  social  work. 

Among  the  graduate  study 
centers  are  Harvard  University 
and  its  Medical  School,  Boston 
College,  Columbia  University, 
University  of  Michigan,  St.  Louis 
University,  Radcliffe  College, 
Smith  College,  and  Wellesley  Col- 
lege. 

Some  of  the  graduates  are 
engaged  in  further  study  at 
Katherine  Gibbs,  Radcliffe  Pub- 
lishing Course,  Radcliffe  Secret- 
arial Course,  and  St.  Elizabeth’s 
School  of  Nursing. 

Research  assistants  are  work- 
ing in  medical  centers  in  Greater 
Boston  where  they  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  important  research 
being  done  in  cancer,  blood  and 
neuro-surgery. 

As  research  analysts  some  of 
the  language  majors  are  working 
in  government  agencies  as  trans- 
lators and  decoders. 

Mathematics  majors  are  mak- 
ing use  of  their  educations  in 
statistics  and  as  engineering 
aides. 

The  facts  and  figures  show 
that  the  class  of  1962  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunities 
presented  and  is  well  represented 
in  a variety  of  fields. 

Books  Span  Topics 
Of  Diverse  Interest 
On  World  Problems 

A changing  world  presents  a 
score  of  new  ideas,  new  pro- 
blems, new  worlds  which  the 
well-informed  person  must  un- 
cover. 

A brief  glance  at  the  library’s 
new  books  focuses  on  the  ever- 
increasing  world  problems.  Such 
books  as  The  Peace  Corps.  Who, 
How.  and  Where  by  Charles  Win- 
genback  sets  forth  the  basic  in- 
formation concerning  the  Peace 
Corps,  a vital  force  in  a chang- 
ing world. 

War  in  Algeria  by  Tanya  Ma- 
thews traces  the  history  and 
events  of  the  Algerian  crises. 
James  Cameron's  book,  The  Af- 
rican Revolution  gives  a cogent 
analysis  of  why  the  African  re- 
volution arose,  how  it  is  pursu- 
ing its  aims,  and  where  it  is 
leading. 

The  Arab  World  Today  by 
Monroe  Berger  presents  a vivid, 
many-dimensional  picture  of  the 
contemporary  Arab  world,  show- 
ing the  interrelationship  of  re- 
ligious, historical,  economic,  and 
political  factors. 

Louis  Lomax’s  The  Negro  Re- 
volt paints  a complex  picture  of 
the  current  racial  unrest  in  Am- 
erica today.  Harrison  Salisbury 
comments  on  the  changing 
trends  in  Russia  today  in  his 
book,  A New  Russia? 

The  problem  of  nuclear  war- 
fare and  its  increasing  dangers 
is  discussed  in  Nuclear  Weapons 
— A Catholic  Response,  edited 
by  Walter  Stern. 


MR.  ROBERT  AMENDOLA  who  teaches  sculpture  at  Emmanuel, 
discusses  technique  with  Mary  Fenton  during  a workshop  period. 

Photo  by  Anne  Backman 

Sculptor  Teaches,  Works 
Both  in  Classroom,  Home 

Mr.  Robert  Amendola,  Emmanuel’s  new  sculpture 
teacher,  carries  his  creativity  beyond  the  classroom.  He  and 
his  wife,  both  accomplished  artists,  work  at  home  on  vari- 
ous projects. 

Although  generally  working  independently  of  each 
other,  both  freely  evaluate  all  works  underway.  They  urge 
their  five  children  to  join  in  the  criticism  and  assist  their 


parents. 

"The  children  work  mostly  in 
clay,”  Mr.  Amendola  explained, 
smiling  as  he  added,  “no  assign- 
ments are  needed.  They  always 
have  ideas  of  their  own.” 

The  finished  pieces  the  Amen- 
dolas  have  produced  are  predom 
inantly  religious.  Most  perman 
ent  pieces  are  done  in  metal  al 
though  they  have  done  consider 
abl  work  in  wood,  stone  and  va 
ous  experimental  media. 

Mr.  Amendola.  a graduate 
Massachusetts  College  of  Art.  i 
eeived  his  B.F.A.  from  Yale  Uni 
ersity.  He  was  chosen  Fellow 
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granted  by  this  Academy  to  the 
most  promising  sculptor  of  the 
year  for  two-years  study  aboard. 

Besides  teaching  and  working  at 
home,  he  is  an  instructor  at  the 
Worcester  Museum  School  and 
gives  one  day  a week  teaching 
visualization  and  spatial  orien- 
tation at  St.  Paul’s  Rehabilitation 
Center  for  the  Blind,  an  agency 
of  Boston’s  Catholic  Guild  for  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  Amendola  has  sculptures 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut, 
Yale  University  and  others  are 
at  various  churches  in  the  New 
England  area.  Statues  of  the  Sac- 
red Heart  and  the  Immaculate 
Heart,  his  latest  works,  flank  the 
entrance  to  the  chapel  of  the  new 
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To  the  Editors: 

The  class  of  1966  extends  its 
sincere  congratulations  to  the 
Focus  staff.  As  new  members  of 
the  Emmanuel  student  body,  we 
have  been  confronted  with  many 
"firsts."  The  October  issue  has 
helped  us  catalogue  these  expe- 
riences and  put  each  in  its  proper 
perspective. 

We  especially  appreciated 
"Talk  of  the  Town”  which  makes 
Focus  a source  of  daily  informa- 
tion. The  articles  concerning  cur- 
riculum and  faculty  will  be  used 
for  reference  throughout  the 
year. 

We  were  very  interested  in  the 
articles  about  the  class  of  1966 
(naturally!).  Through  its  pages 
we  relived  Orientation  Week,  and 
became  better  acquainted  with 
our  fellow  classmates. 

If  the  first  issue  of  Focus  is 
indicative  of  what  is  to  come,  we 
certainly  have  a great  deal  to 
look  forward  to. 

Sincerely, 

Ann  Daly  Susan  Langa 
Ellen  Lawler  Mary  Jane  Trayers 
Jane  Hogan  Suzanne  Rocheleau 


Notre  Dame  Novitiate  in  Ipswich. 

Asked  what  he  felt  was  the 
greatest  challenge  in  art  today, 
Mr,  Amendola  readily  replied, 
“The  severe  dearth  of  good  Cath- 
olic art  in  America  is  appalling. 
This  fact  may  be  explained  very 
simply.  There  have  been  very  few 
good  Catholic  artists,  and  without 
the  artist  there  can  be  no  art.” 

“Of  the  1200  or  more  contemp- 
oraries I encountered  during  my 
student  days  at  Massachusetts 
College  of  Art,  Yale  University 
and  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome.  I knew  only  one  other 
practicing  Catholic.  This  fact  be- 
comes even  more  significant 
when  one  reaizes  that  at  this  time 
there  was  not  a Catholic  college 
or  university  in  the  United  States 
with  a functioning  art  depart- 
ment.” 

To  help  alleviate  this  problem, 
Mr.  Amendola  and  Miss  Mary 
Reardon  of  Emmanuel’s  art  de- 
partment, with  others  have  or- 
ganized "Arts  Instruare,'  a so- 
ciety for  the  improvement  of  art 
in  the  church. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  “Clearly 
such  a situation  can  be  tolerated 
no  longer.  Here  at  Emmanuel 
we  have  a flourishing  art  depart- 
ment which  I am  particularly 
pleased  to  see.  I am  happy  to 
become  a part  of  it.  But  this  is 
just  a beginning  attempt  to  right 
a wrong,  a mere  indication  that 
we  accept  the  challenge  to  im- 
prove. Ours  is  a serious  respons- 
ibility. How  shall  we  face  it?” 
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Students  Initiate 
New  Publication 

Science  majors  have  initiated 
a new  publication  on  campus. 
Science  Sketches,  published 
jointly  by  the  Biology,  Chem- 
istry, Mathematics,  and  Physics 
Departments,  made  its  debut 
last  month  in  the  form  of  a 19- 
page  mimeographed  booklet. 

The  publication  contains  both 
student  articles  and  articles  con- 
densed from  magazines  and  jour- 
nals. Topics  extend  from  "The 
Value  of  Math  in  the  Modern 
World"  to  "Ode  to  a Neutrino." 

Science  Sketches  was  initiated 
with  the  hopes  of  unifying  the 
four  participating  departments. 
It  also  serves  the  important  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  students  an 
opportunity  to  share  their  know- 
ledge, thus  enabling  them  to 
learn  from  each  other. 

Professor  Parsons 
Discusses  Values 
Of  U.  S.  Society 

Professor  Talcott  Parsons  was 
the  guest  speaker  at  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  social  service  and 
psychology  clubs,  Oct.  16. 

Professor  Parsons,  chairman 
of  the  sociology  section  of  the 
Social  Relations  Department  at 
Harvard,  spoke  on  “The  Value 
System  of  American  Society.” 

American  values,  according  to 
Professor  Parsons,  are  grounded 
in  a special  type  of  Christianity, 
ascetical  Protestantism,  deriving 
from  the  Calvinist  ethic  brought 
here  through  the  Non-conformist 
English  settlers. 

He  stated  that  our  American 
bearing  developed  out  of  a Euro- 
pean cultural  heritage,  but  in  a 
new  environment  where  it  was 
singularly  free  and  protected  by 
distance  from  its  European  coun- 
terpart. 

From  this  grounding  comes 
the  dominant  American  value, 
instrumental  activism  — as  man 
finds  his  salvation  through  work 
in  this  world.  With  focus  on 
this  value,  then,  the  main  values 
of  the  American  system,  as  Pro- 
fessors Parsons  sees  them,  are  ec- 
onomic productivity  with  result- 
ing emphasis  on  health  and  edu- 
cation. 

Professor  Parsons  concluded 
his  remarks  by  stressing  the  fact 
that  even  though  these  values 
are  manifested  in  different  ways 
by  regional  groups,  social  classes, 
and  ethnic  and  religious  groups, 
they  are  rooted  in  a common 
moral  premise  shared  by  all  of 
Western  civilization. 

E.C.  Russian  Center 
Begins  Fifth  Session 

The  Fifth  Session  of  the  Em- 
manuel College  Russian  Langu- 
age and  Area  Center  began 
classes  on  Oct.  6 for  the  1962- 
1963  school  year. 

Candidates  for  an  M.A.  degree 
receive  30  credits  taken  in  one 
of  several  pattern  programs.  All 
courses  in  the  Center,  after  the 
elementary,  are  conducted  in  Rus- 
sian. A language  workshop  pro- 
gram includes  lesson  and  prac- 
tice tapes  with  a correlated  test 
series  as  well  as  a literary,  his- 
torical, and  musical  tape  library. 

Written  and  oral  examinations 
are  required  proof  of  qualifica- 
tion for  an  M.A  degree  in  Rus- 

The  staff  of  the  Russian  Lang- 
uage Center  includes:  Joseph 
Curran,  M.A.,  Institute  of  Con- 
temporary Russian  Studies, 
Fordham  University:  Dimitry  I. 
Emelianoff  , attestat,  Moscow 
Univ.;  Eleanora  Korzeniowska, 
M.A.,  Middlebury  Russian  School, 
instructor,  Emmanuel  College; 
Rt.  Rev.  Eugene  Survillo,  M.Th., 
Warsaw  Univ.,  lecturer  in  Slavic 
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"Rovers”  Revolutionize  Rules; 
Mid-Court  Barrier  Noiv  Lifted 


by  Anne  Backman 

Take  heart,  all  you  frustrated 
long-distance  runners!  A revolu- 
tion in  girls’  basketball  has  taken 
place. 

Miss  Crowe  has  announced 
that  girls  can  now  cross  that 
dreaded  barrier  — the  center 
line.  Under  a new  ruling  of  the 
Division  of  Girls'  and  Womens’ 
Sports,  a section  of  the  American 
Association  for  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation,  two 
players,  one  from  each  team,  will 
be  able  to  cross  from  court  to 
court. 

Logically,  the  explorers  of  new 
territory  will  be  called  "rovers.” 
The  rovers,  like  the  ancient 
Norsemen,  will  lead  the  way  to 
eventual  all-court  play  as  in  boys’ 
basketball. 

Basketball  Tryouts 

Anyone  desiring  to  try  her 
skill  as  a rover  may  do  so  when 


the  athletic  association  holds  try- 
outs Wednesday,  Nov.  14  at  4:30 
in  the  gym. 

The  varsity  has  an  exacting 
schedule  for  the  1962  season 
with  such  traditional  rivals  as 
Regis,  Gordon,  and  Brandeis, 
plus  Radcliffe,  a new  opponent. 

Intramural  basketball  starts 
the  first  week  of  November.  No 
special  talent  is  required,  just 
the  class  spirit,  and  a “yen”  for 
fun  and  exercise.  (Don't  forget 
JFK's  physical  fitness  program.) 

Swim  Playday 

If  basketball  definitely  is  not 
for  you  what  about  swimming? 
There  will  be  a swim  playday  in 
early  December. 

Winter  sports  enthusiasts  take 
note.  The  AA  is  sponsoring  a ski 
weekend  Feb.  8,  9,  and  10  at  Win- 
wood  Manor,  North  Conway,  N. 
H.  Details  from  the  AA  office 
will  follow  later  in  the  semester. 


Talk  of  the  Town  

Boston  Offers  Plays,  Ballets,  Sports; 
Intellectual,  Social  Events  Scheduled 


by  Barbara  Wilson 
Theatre. 

The  Moon  Beseiged  — Colonial, 
Nov.  19  A play  by  Seyril  Scho- 
chen  about  Jerry  Brown  and  the 
raid  on  Harper's  Ferry  in  1859. 
Directed  by  Lloyd  Richards.  Two 
weeks  pre-Broadway  tryout. 

Bolshoi  Ballet  — Music  Hall, 
Tremont  St.,  Nov.  20-25,  at  8:30. 
The  famed  Russian  troupe  pre- 
sented here  under  the  auspices  of 
the  B.  U.  Celebrity  Series. 
Repertory: 

Nov.  20,  21  (evenings),  "Swan 
Lake"  (full  length),  with 
Maye  Plitetskaya;  Nov.  22  (even- 
ing), Nov.  24  (matinee),  "Ballet 
School”  (new),  "Paganini” 
(new),  "Walpurgis  Night”;  Nov. 
23,  "Giselle”  (full  length);  Nov. 
24  (evening)  and  25  (Matinee), 
“Bayaderka,”  “Gayane”  (Act 
IV),  "Divertissements  from  ‘Ray- 
mo  n d a,’  ” "Nutcracker,”  “Don 
Quixote,"  and  "Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet.” 

In  the  Counting  House  — Wil- 
bur,  Nov.  26.  A drama  by  Leslie 
Weiner.  Theatre  Guild-American 
Theatre  Society  Series  attraction. 
Pre-Broadway  tryout,  two  weeks. 

The  Milk  Train  Doesn’t  Stop 
Here  Anymore  — Wilbur,  Dec.  10. 
A new  play  by  Tennessee  Wil- 
liams, about  a woman  dying  in 
her  Italian  villa  and  her  last  des- 
perate chance  for  love  with  a 
young  man;  directed  by  Herbert 
Machiz,  with  Hermione  Baddalet 
in  the  central  role.  Pre-Broadway 


Language,  B.U. 

Michael  Turlo,  LLD.,  D.E., 
Univ.  of  Vilna,  instructor,  Em- 
manuel College;  Mrs.  Inese  Uz- 
arins,  secretary  of  the  Russian 
Center  and  director  of  the  col- 
lege language  workshop,  Sister 
Marie  Margarita,  S.N.D.,  Ph.D. 
(French),  M.A.,  Middlebury  Rus- 
sian School,  chairman  of  the  Rus- 
sian Department  and  director  of 
the  Russian  Center. 


tryout,  two  weeks. 

Younger  Poets  Series  — Boston 
College,  Nov.  7,  Denise  Levertov; 
Nov.  21,  William  Alfred;  Dec.  12, 
John  Fuller.  Poetry  readings. 
McElroy  Commons,  8 p.m.  Free. 
Sports 
Football: 

At  Boston  College 

(DEcatur  2-3200) 

11/10  Texas  Tech. 

11/17  Boston  U. 

12/1  Holy  Cross 

At  Harvard  University 

(UNiversity  8-7600) 

11/3  Pennsylvania 
11/17  Brown 
11/24  Yale 


(Enrichment  Program— 

Cont.  front  Pg.  1) 

Miss  Eleanora  Korzeniowska, 
“An  Area  in  Russian  Study";  Dr. 
Nancy  Waxier,  "Research  in  So- 
ciology." 

The  Rev.  William  P.  Haas, 
O.P.,  co-ordinator,  outlines  the 
purpose  of  the  program.  "The 
task  of  discovery  or  establishing 
unity  within  and  among  the  dis- 
ciplines is  at  the  heart  of  the  in- 
tellectual life.  The  various  dis- 
ciplines cross  at  some  very  im- 
portant issues.  To  see  these  dis- 
ciplines as  from  within  several 
disciplines  is  to  see  principles  of 
unity  evolve  not  from  a super- 
imposing philosophy,  but  from 
the  inner  nature  of  the  artistic  or 
scientific  process.” 

Sister  Marie  of  the  Trinity, 
academic  dean,  states:  “It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  seniors  who  fol- 
low the  lectures  and  who  part- 
icipate in  discussions  will  find 
themselves  greatly  enriched  by 
the  experience.  Moreover,  in  pur- 
suing an  area  of  study  outside 
their  major  interests,  Emmanuel 
students  will  attain  a broader 
view  and  a deeper  understand- 
ing of  the  major  areas  other 
than  their  own.” 


- Campus  Currents  - 


Clubs  Keep  Collegians  Busy 


Holden  Caulfield,  the  contro- 
versial protagonist  of  J.  D.  Sal- 
inger’s Catcher  in  the  Rye,  will 
be  the  topic  of  discussion  at  a 
meeting  of  the  literary  society 
today  at  4:30  p.m.  in  Marian 
Hall  lounge. 

Sister  Anne  Cyril  will  lead  the 
discussion,  “Is  Holden  Caulfield  a 
Literary  Creation  or  a Psycho- 
logical Case  History?"  The  entire 
student  body  is  invited  to  attend. 

Further  plans  of  the  society  in- 
clude informal  gatherings  to  dis- 
cuss current  books  of  interest. 
Led  by  a faculty  member,  the 
discussions  will  be  held  in  the 
Campus  Shop. 

The  physics  department  invites 
the  student  body  to  attend  the 
lecture  "Explaining  Mathemat- 
ically with  Celestial  Mechanics" 
Nov.  20  at  4:30  pm.  in  Alumnae 
Hall,  Room  16.  Dr.  Richard  H. 
Battin  of  M.I.T.  will  be  the  guest 
speaker. 

Members  of  the  Opera  Work- 
shop, under  the  direction  of  Mrs 
Philip  Cash,  presented  their  first 
theatrical  endeavor  of  the  season 
on  Oct.  28  in  the  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege auditorium. 

The  opera,  Gian-Carlo  Menot- 
ti’s  The  Old  Maid  and  The  Thief, 
staged  free  of  charge  for  stu- 
dents and  guests,  set  the  pace 
for  further  productions  of  this 
kind. 


On  Oct.  17,  members  of  Em- 
manuel’s chemical  society  at- 
tended  an  intercollegiate  chem- 
ical society  meeting  at  North- 
eastern  University.  The  guest 
speaker,  Dr  Shepard,  discussed 
graduate  school  opportunities. 

The  Department  of  Education 
together  with  the  Biological 
Sciences  Curriculum  Study  con- 
ducted a special  workshop  for 
high  school  biology  teachers  in 
Alumnae  Hall  on  Oct.  6.  Plans 
are  in  effect  for  the  continuation 
of  this  workshop  monthly  dur- 
ing 1962-63. 

A field  trip  to  Woods  Hole, 
Mass,  on  Oct.  12,  afforded  bio- 
logy club  members  an  oppor- 
tunity for  observing  the  Marine 
Biological  Library. 

On  Saturday,  Oct.  20  the  Em- 
manuel College  French  Depart- 
ment was  host  to  the  fall  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of 
French  teachers.  Mile.  Andree 
Bruel,  a former  professor  at 
Wellesley  and  at  Middlebury 
French  School,  conducted  the 
conference.  Her  topic  was  "Quel- 
ques  Romans  Recents.” 

Tentative  plans  are  being  for- 
mulated by  the  French  Depart- 
ment to  return  Causcries  to  print, 
The  French  publication  has  been 
discontinued  for  some  time. 


Engagements  Come 
In  Chain  Reaction? 

by  Cece  Gallivan 

I hate  to  brag  but  — being  a 
member  of  the  senior  class,  and 
knowing  that  in  the  senior  class 
it  is  the  thing  to  do,  I got  myself 
engaged. 

To  whom?  you  ask.  I must  ad- 
mit that  I don’t  know  him  too 
well,  but  — did  you  ever  feel  the 
need  to  belong  to  the  group? 
Well,  perhaps  then  you  under- 
stand ,my  position.  I had  to  do 

Ever  since  school  started,  on 
the  average  of  once  a week, 
somebody  has  done  it.  Monday, 
Oct.  8 was  drawing  near.  I could 
feel  the  pressure  mounting.  Who 
would  save  the  group?  Who 
would  carry  on  the  tradition? 
Most  girls  seemed  to  feel  that 
someone  would  come  through. 

But  I worried  about  it  and 
finally  realized  that  it  was  up  to 
me.  Here  was  my  chance  to  be- 
long, my  bond  of  common  in- 
terest so  necessary  for  all  forms 
of  group  action.  So  I did  it. 

Precious  stones  abound;  dia- 
monds, emeralds,  sapphires,  and 
pearls  are  on  display  all  over  the 
campus.  Mothers  cry,  “You  are 
too  young.”  Fathers  think,  "You 
are  crazy.”  Classmates  are  both 
envying  and  pitying. 

Love  is  blind  they  say.  So  we, 
the  seniors  of  Emmanuel,  must 
be  a case  of  the  blind  leading  the 
blind.  But  united  we  stand  in  our 
optimistic,  idealistic  world  of 
far-away  thoughts  and  starry- 
eyed  plans. 


We  are  proud  to  be 

your  official  photographer 
and 

proud,  too,  that  as  alumnae 
you  select  us 
to  record  your 
engagement 

wedding 

and  family 
photographic  events 
COpley  7-8765 


105  Newbury  Street 
Boston  16,  Mass. 


The  modern  language  society 
held  its  annual  meeting  for  mem- 
bership on  Sept.  20.  At  a sub- 
sequent meeting  girls  who  had 
studied  in  foreign  countries  dur- 
ing the  summer  spoke  briefly  of 
their  experiences. 

Members  of  the  Italian  club 
arranged  an  "Italian  Supper 
Night"  which  was  held  at  Amal- 
fi’s Restaurant  on  October  17. 

The  Young  Republicans'  act- 
ivities, at  the  height  of  this  year’s 
political  electioneering,  included 
the  showing  of  a movie  entitled, 

“Accepting  the  Challenge.” 


Building  Program 
Receives  Grant 

Emmanuel’s  Library  Building 
Program  was  given  an  additional 
boost  recently  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Emmanuel  was  one 
of  nine  private  liberal  arts 
colleges  in  Mass,  selected  to  re- 
ceive a $10,000  grant  from  the 
W.  K.  Kellogg  Co.  of  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 

The  grant  provides  means  for 
improving  the  quality  of  the  tea- 
cher preparation  programs  and 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
the  library  services,  in  general. 

Institutions  considered  for  the 
grant  were  those  which  have  re- 
gional accreditation,  well-organ- 
ized teacher-education  programs, 
and  a real  need  for  financial  as 
sistance  to  improve  their  lib- 
raries. 

Under  the  direction  of  Sister 
Clare  Francis,  chief  librarian, 
the  staff  will  perform  the  work 
of  ordering  and  cataloguing  the 
new  books  over  a three-year  per- 
iod. 


Shoes  dyed  to  match  - Repairs 

THE  SHOE  DEN 

274  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 
ASpinwall  7-3573 


STARLITE  SHOP,  INC. 

Charge  Accounts  Invited 

274  Brookline  Ave. 
Brookline,  Mass. 

BEacon  2-7633 
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president  Analyzes  Education; 
Emphasizes  Need  for  Challenge 


: future  of  Emmanuel  Col- 


“Challenge  and  the  educated 
woman"  are  key  words  i 
ademic 
lege. 

Sister  Ann  Bartholomew,  pres- 
ident of  Emmanuel,  emphasizes 
her  immediate  concern  with  fu- 
ture achievement  in  a continued 
program  of  college  building. 

Commenting  on  the  aim  of  a 
college  education  in  a current 
outline  of  the  proposed  library, 
Sister  states:  "Amid  crucial  social 
changes,  the  private  college  for 
women  provides  bhe  balance  es- 
sential to  the  best  expression  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  Educa- 
ted women  are  needed  as  never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
They  are  among  the  nation’s 
greatest  resources  for  peace.” 

The  student*,  faculty,  admin- 

each  in  a special  way,  to  the  de- 
velopment and  fostering  of  the 
ideals  of  Emmanuel  College.  Each 
is  concerned  with  the  present  and 
future  challenge  to  the  educated 


role  in  exerting  leadership 
community,  church,  and  national 
affairs. 

"The  influence  for  good  exercis- 
ed by  the  wives  of  so  many  of 
our  men  in  public  life  today, 
whether  they  are  business  lead- 
ers, politicians  or  astronauts,  sup- 
ports the  case  of  the  educated 
woman.” 

The  proposed  library,  a three- 
story  brick  building,  will  include 
a 300-seat  lecture  hall,  a reading 
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The  liberal  arts  background  fig- 
ures in  every  type  of  career  op- 
portunity after  graduation.  Sister 
notes,  "There  is  no  question  that 
higher  education  for  women,  es- 
pe  ially  in  the  liberal  arts,  brings 
added  values  to  family  life.  The 
tremendous  influence  of  college- 
trained  women  as  wives,  mothers, 
powers  behind  the  purchasing  dol- 
lar and  as  elements  of  strength 
in  our  general  social  structure 
cannot  be  denied.” 

Sister  defines,  also,  bhe  place 
of  the  college  woman  in  business 
and  industry.  “Educated  women 
today  play  an  increasingly  vital 


The  seventh  building  to  be 
erected  on  the  Emmanuel  campus, 
the  library  will  embody  in  a con- 
crete reality  the  ideas  for  con- 
tinued progress.  It  will  provide 
ample  space  and  material  for  the 
pursuit  of  a liberal  arts  education. 

Emmanuel  has  responded  to  the 
dynamic  changes  of  bhe  past  de- 
cade with  an  expansion  program 
including  Alumnae  Hall  in  1948 
which  includes  the  biology,  chem- 
istry, and  physics  departments, 
Cancer  Research  Center,  and 
Physics  Research  Center  and  Mar- 
ian Hall  which  holds  classrooms, 
dining  rooms,  faculty  offices, 
gymnasium,  and  lounges. 

Two  resident  buildings,  Julie 
Hall  in  1959  and  St.  Ann  Hall  in 
1962  and  the  College  Campus 
Shop  in  1962  complete  the  pic- 
ture of  the  present  campus. 

With  the  erection  of  the  new 
library,  the  facilities  of  the  col- 
lege will  answer  more  com- 
pletely the  growing  needs  of  a 
changing  world  for  informed,  ed- 
ucated women. 
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Focus  Elects  Editorial  Staff  for  1963; 
Diverse  Majors  Assume  Positions 


Emmanuel-B.C.  Voice  Yulelide  Repertoire: 
Library  Fund  to  Receive  Concert  Proceeds 


Christmas  music  will  usher  in 
the  Yuletide  season  as  the  Bos- 
ton College  and  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege glee  clubs  combine  for  their 
traditional  Christmas  concert  on 
Dec.  9,  in  Marian  Hall,  at  3:00 
P-m. 

In  an  attempt  to  create  a mood 
of  seasonal  joy  and  anticipation, 
the  Emmanuel  chorale  will  open 
the  evening  with  "A  Ceremony  of 


In  keeping  with  the  Christmas 
spirit  of  giving,  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  will  present  the  an- 
nual Chi-istmas  party  to  the  sen- 
iors on  Dec.  13. 

A gala  traditional  Christmas 
dinner  with  all  the  trimmings  will 
set  the  pace  of  the  evening.  The 
seniors  will  entertain  the  sisters. 
Carol  Thomas  and  Paula  Moyna- 
han  are  joint  chairmen  of  the 
senior  committee  working  for  the 
success  of  the  event. 


WTAO  Gives  'Salute' 

Dear  Sister  Ann  Bartholomew: 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
WTAO  that  you  are  deserving  of 
a special  mention  for  your  con- 
tribution to  Public  Service. 

We  would  sincerely  like  every- 
one to  realize  the  effort  you  have 
put  forth  in  this  field,  and  so 
WTAO  plans  to  “Citizen  Salute" 
you  on  Thursday,  December  6, 
1962. 

We  will  salute  you  throughout 
the  day  (approximately  every 
other  hour)  from  6 A.M.  until 
sign-off.  This  is  our  little  token 
of  appreciation  for  your  part  in 
making  Metropolitan  Boston  a 
better  place  in  which  to  work 
and  live.  BEST  WISHES  FROM 
EVERYONE  AT  WTAO. 
Cordially, 

Merrill  Smith 
General  Manager 


Carols”  arranged  by  Benjamin 
Britten.  The  Middle  English  Car- 
ols will  be  furbher  enhanced  by 
a harp  accompaniment. 

This  number  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  brass  and  tympani  of 
“The  Christmas  Story”  sung 
jointly  by  the  two  chorales.  Ar- 
ranged by  Ron  Nelson,  it  has  suc- 
cessfully incorporated  the  joyful 
spirit  of  the  first  Christmas  in 
song  with  interspersed  Biblical 
narration. 

Sister  Therese  Julie  and  Mr.  C. 
Alexander  Peloquin  will  direct 
this  first  in  a series  of  joint  en- 
deavors of  Emmanuel  and  Boston 
College. 

Proceeds  from  the  performance 
will  go  toward  the  library  build- 
ing fund. 

Director  Cites 
Mission  Work 

The  Reverend  John  J.  Sullivnn, 
national  director  of  the  Extension 
Lay  Volunteers,  will  present  the 
need  for  qualified  lay  people  to 
serve  in  the  home  missions,  Dec. 
10  from  5:30  to  6:30  in  Alumnae 
Hall,  room  16. 

A veteran  home  missioner  him- 
self, Father  Sullivan  is  visiting 
some  200  Catholic  colleges  in  the 
United  States  in  order  to  fill  500 
volunteer  openings. 

At  the  request  of  the  local  bish- 
op, Extension  Lay  Volunteers  are 
assigned  to  those  home  missions 
where' there  is  a real  need  for 
their  services  and  where  local 
personnel  is  not  available  to  fill 
that  need. 


Emmanuel  welcomes  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Educational  As- 
sociation to  the  campus  for 
their  annual  meeting  on  Dec.  8. 


"Ring  out  the  old,  ring 
new"  takes  on  new  meaning  in 
the  Focus  office  as  bhe  1962-1963 
staff  assumes  its  new  editorial 
positions. 

Donna  Perrow  ’64  has  been 
selected  editor-in-chief  for  the 
coming  year.  Donna,  a biology 
major,  was  assistant  feature  ed- 
itor on  the  paper.  She  will  act 
as  the  liason  officer  between  fac- 
ulty, staff  members  and  the  stu- 
dent body.  Supervising  Focus  pub- 
lication from  bhe  planning  of  the 
articles  to  distribution,  she  re- 
flects the  editorial  policy  of  the 
paper. 

Catherine  Costello  ’64  will  as- 

Cotillion  Reflects 
Christmas  Spirit 

by  Carol  Thomas 

“The  loveliest  night  of  the  year 
. . . the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the 
world”  — both  depict  the  Em- 
manuel student  at  the  Christmas 
Cotillion. 

This  1962  seasonal  festivity 
will  enhance  the  main  ballroom 
of  the  Sheraton  Plaza  on  Thurs- 
day evening  Dec.  27,  from  9 p.m. 

Donning  the  velvets  and  satins, 
to  waltz  with  a gaberdine  "tux,” 
lady  collegians  and  their  escorts 
will  blend  into  an  evening  of  re- 
finement — refinement  stylized 
by  color,  design,  nnd  the  orches- 
tra of  Harry  Marcihard. 

The  student  government  associ- 
ation will  sponsor  the  annual  ball 
which  is  the  first  formal  dance 
of  bhe  year.  It  is  opened  to  the 
four  classes  as  well  as  faculty 
and  alumnae,  with  a special  in- 
vitation to  freshmen. 

An  outside  feature  will  show 
"lights  on”  in  the  Emmanuel 
dormitories,  as  they  remain  open 
to  resident  students  until  3 a.m. 

Chairman  Rita  Garant  and  her 
committee,  Nancy  LaFleur,  Jane 
Kelley,  Mary  Whalen,  Kathleen 
Fox,  Sheila  McDevitt  are  arrang- 
ing the  event. 

Tickets  will  go  on  sale  on 
Wed.,  Dec.  6,  in  the  foyer 
of  Marian  Hall.  Because  of  the 
new  social  system,  the  price  will 
be  only  $3.00  per  couple. 

As  to  the  success  of  the  Cotil- 
lion, it  depends  upon  the  Emman- 
uel student,  plus  a light  snowfall, 
an  imported  orchid,  and,  of 
course,  “him.” 

Oh,  the  elegance  of  it.  girls,  the 
elegance  of  it. 


the  position  of  associate  ed- 
itor. A chemistry  major,  Cathy 
also  served  as  assistant  feature 
editor.  The  associate  editor  is  the. 
strong  pillar  of  support  to  the 
editor-in-chief  in  the  execution  of 
her  duties  and  aids  in  assisting 
the  younger  members  of  the  staff 
with  their  assignments  and  diffi- 
culties. 

Pauline  Beaulieu  ’64,  as  news 
editor,  will  assume  charge  of  sel- 
ection of  news  for  page  one.  Paul- 
ine. a history  major,  will  train 
new  reporters  for  bhe  staff,  and 
insure  adequate  coverage  of  the 
spiritual,  academic,  and  social  life 
of  both  faculty  and  students. 

Feature  editor  for  the  year  will 
be  Priscilla  Kelley  ’64  who  will 
represent  the  creative  force  on 
Focus.  She  is  responsible  for  the 
more  literary  portions  of  the  pa- 
per as  well  as  supervising  inter- 
views and  assembling  the  material 
for  feature  copy. 

Andrea  Couture  ’65  and  Jac- 
queline Dupuis  ’65  English  and 
French  majors  respectively,  are 
the  assistant  feature  editors.  They 
will  assist  the  feature  editor  in 
planning  articles  for  each  issue. 
The  charge  of  layout,  copyread- 


Closed  Retreat  Offers 
Chance  for  Spirituality 

“Innovation”  has  been  the  key 
word  surrounding  many  events  on 
campus  in  1962-63.  one  of  which 
is  the  annual  senior  retreat.  For 
the  first  time,  the  seniors  will 
make  a closed  retreat  at  the  Cen- 
acle in  Brighton.  The  weekends 
of  Dec.  14-16,  March  1-3.  and 
March  8-10  have  been  reserved 
for  the  senior  class. 

The  December  retreat  conduct- 
ed by  Rev.  William  Leonard,  S.J., 
the  noted  liturgist,  will  be  a spe- 
cial Advent  retreat,  giving  those 
attending  the  chance  to  contem- 
plate the  spiritual  coming  of 
Christ  away  from  the  hustle  of 
the  material  world. 

The  closed  retreat  will  provide 
the  opportunity  for  a reflective 
inner  look  nnd  for  searching  ques- 
tions about  one’s  past,  present 
nnd  future. 

Through  the  spiritual  help  of 
a closed  retreat,  the  seniors  have 
an  opportunity  to  think  more 
deeply  of  their  spiritual  respon- 
sibilities. 

Seniors  unable  to  attend  any  of 
these  weekends  will  make  their 
retreat  in  January  with  the 
juniors. 


proof-reading  and  headlines 
for  pages  four  and  five  will  be 
their  responsibility. 

Page  six  editor  is  Geraldine 
Dolan  ’64.  Gerry,  an  English  ma- 
jor, was  a member  of  her  high 
school  yearbook  staff.  She  will 
have  two  main  challenges  to  meet, 
that  of  trying  to  embellish  her 
page  with  stories  of  the  athletic 
endeavors  of  a women's  college 
and  that  of  making  past  news 
items  relive  for  the  reader. 

Anne  Backman  ’64  a chemistry 
major,  has  been  elected  photog- 
raphy editor.  Hers  will  be  the  job 
of  taking  pictures  of  campus  ac- 
tivities and  choosing  photographs 
that  best  represent  the  articles. 
She  must  arrange  the  background 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 

Faculty  Selects 
Wilson  Nominees 

Sister  Marie  of  the  Trinity, 
academic  dean,  announced  the 
nomination  of  9 members  of  the 
class  of  1963  for  Woodrow  Wil- 
son Fellowship  Grants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  graduate  study. 

Nominees  include  Mary  F. 
Courbney,  Margaret  E.  Fletcher, 
Joyce  E.  Hallisey,  Mary  Ellen 
Leith,  Jane  M.  Macdonald,  An- 
nette J.  Morante,  Priscilla  K. 
Neville.  Nancy  K.  Sullivan  and 
Sister  Anthony.  S.N.D. 

Nominees  will  compete  for  the 
$1,000  first-year  graduate  study 
awards  offered  by  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  National  Fellowship  Foun- 
dation for  1963-64.  The  Founda- 
tion offers  financial  aid  to  out- 
standing seniors  and  graduates 
who  wish  to  enter  bhe  teaching 
profession  at  the  college  level. 

In  order  to  qualify,  students 
who  have  been  nominated  by  a 
faculty  member  must  submit 
transcripts  of  their  academic  rec- 
ords, letters  of  recommendation 
and  personal  statements  of  pur- 
pose to  the  regional  chairman. 
They  must  also  take  the  Gradu- 
ate Record  Exam  or  the  Miller 
Analogy  Test  scores.  The  candi- 
date's potential  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  her  preparation  for 
graduate  work  will  be  evaluated 
by  the  committee. 

After  considering  all  informa- 
tion, the  committee  will  interview 
the  most  promising  25%  of  the 
nominees. 

Announcements  of  those  merit- 
ing fellowships  and  honorable 
mention  will  be  made  in  March 
1963. 
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Why  an  honor  system?  Is  there  a difference  between 
“honor"  and  “honor  system”? 

The  Emmanuel  College  honor  system  has  been  chal- 
lenged. At  the  annual  Honor  Assembly,  after  the  freshmen 
and  upperclassmen  recited  the  honor  pledge,  the  guest 
speaker  brought  points  of  the  utility  and  worth  of  such  a 
svstem  sharply  into  Question.  . . 

-Is  this  basically  a question  of  whether  there  is  a deep 
level  of  commitment  to  the  honor  system  on  this  campus  . 
Or  is  it  a question  of  evaluating  the  honor  system  itself. 

We  feel  the  latter  is  the  case.  A differentiation  should 
be  made  between  matters  of  “honor”  and  matters  of  sys- 
tem.” Emphasis  should  be  on  “honor.  . 

Honor  implies  personal  responsibility.  It  pertains  to 
areas  where  a student  must  answer  first  to  her  own  con- 
science. Thus  giving  or  receiving  information  during  a test 
is  a matter  of  personal  honor,  for  here  an  element  of  moi- 
alitv  is  involved.  Yet  justice  demands  punishment  for  vio- 
lation of  this  code.  Thus  the  honor  committee  has  power 
to  penalize  such  a violation. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  there  are  areas  now  cov- 
ered bv  the  honor  system  that  are  not  matters  of  honor 
but  rather,  matters  of  regulation.  For  example,  disregard 
of  smoking  regulations  is  stipulated  in  the  Student  Govern- 
ment handbook  as  an  infraction  of  the  honor  system.  Are 
not  such  matters  problems  of  regulation?  Where  is  the 
problem  of  morality  here?  . , 

The  basic  difference  between  matters  of  honoi  and 
matters  of  regulation  seems  to  be  change.  Honor  applies 
to  situations  governed  by  unchanging,  moral  laws.  On  the 
other  hand,  rules  and  regulations  are  changeable  for  they 
are  strictly  functional  and  must  change  with  the  times 
or  situation.  ■ , 

Indeed  we  have  been  challenged.  The  honor  system  as 
it  stands  is  adequate  but  vaguely  defined.  Evaluation  is 
needed,  as  well  as  definition  of  terms.  A joint  committee 
of  faculty-students-administration  could  investigate  the 
grey  area’s  of  the  honor  system  to  arrive  at  a statement 
of  exactly  what  it  means. 
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A college  creates  its  individual  spirit,  an  intangible 
that  becomes  as  concrete  a reality  as  the  buildings  and 
classrooms.  . 

Atmosphere  may  center  around  many  things,  but  in  a 
Catholic  college,  religion  constitutes  a major  force  in  the 
entire  format.  Thus  the  reason  for  a Catholic  college  be- 
comes evident,  integration  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
milieu  into  a united  whole. 

Religion  is  a personal  as  well  as  a community  process. 
No  one  can  or  should  try  to  pry  into  an  individual’s  spir- 
itual life.  But  a group  gathered  together  in  a climate,  such 
as  the  Emmanuel  campus,  assumes  certain  responsibilities. 

Do  we,  as  students  of  the  Catholic  college,  recognize 
and  use  the  opportunities  we  have?  We  have  the  means: 
daily  Mass,  our  own  chaplain,  a Sodality  program,  the 
Marian  Student  Apostolate  Association  to  which  every  stu- 
dent belongs.  _ 

But  do  these  vitalize  our  lives  as  they  should  ? Do  we 
consider  religion  important  enough  to  discuss  both  intellec- 
tually and  spiritually?  Do  we  grasp  the  challenge  of  alert 
reading  and  research,  or  do  we  leave  theology  behind  in 
the  classroom? 

Familiarity  and  repetition  dulls  the  mind.  Vitality 
brings  with  it  a source  of  renewal.  How  can  this  vitality 
be  achieved?  To  some  extent,  we  can  foster  a more  in- 
formed attitude  through  interested  and  informed  aware- 
ness of  the  religious  climate  on  campus,  through  active, 
intelligent  discussion,  through  student  support  and  atten- 
dance at  religious  functions.  Retreat  time  offers  a perfect 
opportunity  for  small  group  discussions  of  religious  issues. 

Atmosphere  need  not  be  a morass  of  over-pious  senti- 
mentality, but  neither  should  it  be  casual  indifference  or 
casualness.  The  responsibility,  however,  and  the  choice  lie 
in  the  individual  and  personal  commitment. 
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In  the  Mailbag 

President  Analyzes 
SGA  Role,  Function 

To  the  Editor: 

Answers  to  the  questionnaire 
circulated  by  Focus  relative  to 
the  role  and  function  of  student 
government  in  the  Nov.  issue  dis- 
played an  interest  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Student  Government 
Association.  This  is  admirable,  al- 
though rarely  encountered  on  the 
Emmanuel  campus. 

Such  interest  may  be  found 
only  among  students  who  are 
seeking  “a  value  worthy  of  their 
commitment.”  Student  govern- 
ment does  not  fear  negative  crit- 
icism, provided  that  it  has  some 
basis  in  reality.  A number  of  an- 
swers demonstrated  a lack  of  con- 
sideration of  essential  facts,  the 
identical  charge  which  some  stu- 
dents level  against  the  Student 
Government  Association. 

One  answer  suggested  that  Stu- 

altered  its  original  goals.  The 
goals  of  the  organization  are  in- 
trinsically dependent  upon  the 
role  of  the  organization.  The  goal 
of  a service  organization  is  ob- 
viously quite  different  from  that 
of  a mediating  body. 

If  the  organization  is  viewed  as 
an  agent  of  change,  of  necessity 
the  goal  may  not  be  definitely 
stated.  A statement  of  purpose 
can  be  attained  only  through  the 
continued  interplay  of  all  factors 
within  the  college  community. 
Once  again,  I should  emphasize 
the  student  within  this  exchange. 

If  Student  Government  is  an 
agent  of  change,  of  what  real 
importance  are  the  goals  once 
considered  important?  Regarding 
the  “changes”  that  become  “law” 
mentioned  in  one  comment,  such 
motions  as  the  new  social  system, 
the  new  election  schedule,  the 
new  handbook,  are  voted  in  on 
a trial  basis  for  the  period  of  one 

They  will  be  reviewed  next 
year  as  we  are  now  reviewing 
such  issues  as  closed  informal 
meetings  which  were  voted  on 
last  year. 

The  problem  of  communication 

of  communication  between  the 

may  need  restatement*!  Her  class 
president  and  her  Student  Gov- 
ernment Representatives  are  not 
unknown  to  her.  She  may  leave  a 
message  at  any  time  in  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Office  where 
each  representative  has  a mailbox. 

Realizing  that  this  might  be 
insufficient  the  Idea  Board  in  the 
campus  shop  was  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  students  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  views. 
How  many  students  are  even  a- 
ware  of  the  existence  of  this 
board?  Responsibility  ihas  never 
been  nor  will  it  ever  be  a one 
way  street. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  your  only  contact  with  your 
student  governing  body  is  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Blanket  Tax,  the 
fault  lies  with  you. 

sheila  McCarthy 

Student  Government  President 

To  the  Editor: 

Are  we  running  away  from  the 
fact  that  Emmanuel  is  a college 
for  women?  Are  the  ills  of  soci- 
ety no  less  the  ills  of  our  college? 
Women  seem  to  be  escaping  from 
their  feminine  roles  in  the  never- 
ending  battle  to  be  equal  to  men. 
Do  they  not  realize  that  men  and 
women  have  been  equally  impor- 
tant since  creation  and  will  con- 
tinue to  remain  so,  as  long  as 
each  fulfills  his  or  her  natural 
role? 

We  must  not  confuse  equality 
with  sameness  for  a woman  may 
be  equal  to  man  but  not  the  same 
(Continued  on  Page  T) 


Paperback  Publications  Solve 
Problem  of  Christmas  Giving 


by  Una  Corrigan 

Selecting  gifts  to  satisfy  a var- 
iety of  tastes  and  personalities 
often  becomes  a problem  as  the 
holiday  season  approaches.  Paper- 
backs offer  a splendid,  exciting, 
and  practical  solution  to  this  di- 
lemma. 

A few  gift  suggestions  recently 
released  for  publication  include 
The  Harper  Torchbook  Series,  The 
Rise  of  Modern  Europe.  The  roots 
of  the  modern  world  are  traced 
to  their  renaissance  soil  in  three 
selections:  The  Dawn  of  a New 
Era  1250-1453  by  Edward  P 
Oheyney  ($2.45),  M.  P.  Gilmore’s 
The  World  of  Humanism  and  The 
Age  of  the  Baroque  by  Carl 
Fredrichs  ($2.25  each). 

A real  collector’s  item  which 
offers  a delightful  change  of  pace 
is  Shaker  Furniture  by  Faith  and 
Edward  Andrews  (Dover,  $2.00). 
Presenting  a rare  and  beautiful 
photographic  record  of  household 
furnishings,  it  reflects  the  simpli- 
city and  functionalism  of  Shaker 
daily  life. 

Graham  Greene’s  The  Lost 
Childhood  and  Other  Essays 

(Compass  • $1.25)  offers  literary 
reviews,  personal  collections  and 
brief  satirical  pieces. 


A Treasury  of  Classic  Russian 
Literature  by  John  Cournos  (Cap. 
ricorn  $2.45)  samples  such  lite- 
rary writings  as  Dostoevsky’s  ac- 
count of  his  meeting  with  Turgen- 
ev, short  stories  from  Pushkin  to 
Ivan  Bunin,  comic  sketches  and 

P Eric  Wolf’s  Sons  of  the  Shak. 
ing  Earth  (Phoenix  $1.50)  ex- 
plores the  culture  of  Mexico  and 
Guatemala.  Photographs  hand- 
somely illustrate  this  highly  read- 
able book. 

Alfred  Einstein’s  Mozart  (Ox- 
ford $2.05)  is  a classic  study  of 
the  composer,  his  life,  works  and 
the  essence  of  his  genius.  The 
Stream  of  Music  by  Richard  An- 
thony Leonard  (Dolphin  $1.45) 
serves  as  a handy  reference  book 
in  this  field.  It  traces  the  history 
of  music  in  the  last  three  hun- 
dred years  through  its  leading 
composers  from  Baoh  to  Stra- 
vinsky. 


IN  MEMOR1AM 

The  students  of  Emmanuel 
extend  their  sympathy  to  Anita 
D’Amato  '04  on  the  death  of 
her  mother.  We  will  remember 
her  in  our  prayers. 


Honor  Question  Assumes  Prominence: 
Faculty  Members  Define,  Rate  System 


The  question  of  honor  on  the 
Emmanuel  campus  has  assumed 
new  prominence  since  the  Honor 
Assembly. 

In  order  to  present  a more  en- 
compassing view  of  the  honor 
question,  Focus  interviewed  four 
faculty  members.  Sister  Wilfred, 
Dr.  Robert  O'Shea,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Stumpf,  and  Dr.  James  McGovern 
were  asked,  “How  would  you  de- 
fine honor  as  related  to  the  stu- 
dent community?”  and  “Does  your 
definition  of  honor  apply  here  at 
Emmanuel?” 

Sister  Wilfred  sees  honor  as 
integrity  within  a person  fulfill- 
ing her  obligations.  This  integrity 
should  form  a code  of  conduct 
giving  to  others  what  is  their  due 
in  services  and  promises. 

Sister  differentiates  between 
honor  and  the  honor  system  say- 
ing the  latter  is  a set  of  rules 
presupposing  a code  of  conduct. 
These  rules  are  usually  supervised 
by  the  student  government  be- 
cause student-enforced  legislation 
evokes  a sense  of  responsibility. 

Dr.  O'Shea  approaches  the  prob- 
lem from  a philosophical  point 
of  view.  Believing  the  structure 
of  the  student  community  to  be 
built  on  honor,  Dr.  O’Shea  estab- 
lishes intellectual  honesty  as  the 
sine  qua  non  resting  on  the  con- 
science of  the  individual. 

The  student  must  have  a high 
sense  of  devotion  to  the  principles 
of  the  intellectual  community.  In 
order  to  uphold  these  principles, 
the  community  must  organize  a 
sense  of  values  in  light  of  its 
ideas. 


The  honor  system  puts  the  bur- 
den on  the  student.  The  professor 
lives  up  to  his  teaching  profes. 

of  violations' is  necessary  because 
of  a need  for  protection  and  mu- 
tual respect  of  the  intellectual 
community.  Thus  the  justice  of 
punishment  must  be  understood 
in  its  proper  perspective. 

Mrs.  Stumpf  defines  honor  ns 
respect  for  something  outside  and 
bigger  than  the  self,  that  is,  truth 
or  that  which  is  right.  Self-re- 
spect forms  a necessary  comple- 
ment to  this  idea.  There  are  so 
many  ways  of  escaping  responsi- 
bility that  honor  made  into  rules 
has  become  a disappearing  reality. 

A student’s  honor  is  an  indi- 
vidual matter  difficult  to  institu- 
tionalize according  to  Mrs. 
Stumpf.  The  honor  “system”  does 
its  best  job  in  making  students 
conscious  of  their  responsibilities. 
This  formalization  of  an  inner 
virtue  must  come  from  within  the 
student  body  to  be  effective.  Yet 
these  self-imposed  rules  should  be 
few  because  the  more  a thing  is 
articulated,  the  less  an  individual 
will  articulate  for  herself. 

Mrs.  Stumpf  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  writing  the 
honor  pledge.  She  remarked  that 
a student  who  would  cheat  would 
probably  also  write  the  honor 
pledge.  Students  realizing  the  val- 
ue of  honesty  in  an  exam  will 
have  no  need  to  write  the  honor 
pledge. 

Dr.  McGovern  reiterated  the 
point  of  honor  being  something 
(Continued  on  Page  G) 
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Emmanuel  Survey  Explores 
Nuclear  Opinion  Formation 


by  Sheila  Burke 

Nuclear  war,  total  annihilation, 
devastation,  and  destruction  are 
no  longer  matters  of  science  fic- 
tion. During  the  past  year,  the 
world  situation  has  become  so 
critical  as  to  make  every  rational 
being  vitally  aware  of  such  pos- 
sibilities. 

The  Berlin  and  Cuban  crises  led 
to  increasing  awareness  in  the 
general  population  of  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war.  What  are  the  re- 
actions of  people  when  their  very 
lives  are  threatened? 

Recently,  Dr.  Nancy  Waxier,  of 
the  Emmanuel  fnculty,  submitted 
for  publication  in  The  Journal  of 
Social  Issues  an  article  which  is 
the  first  of  its  kind,  dealing  with 
the  reaction  formation  in  the 
event  of  threat. 

Entitled  “Response  to  Threat: 
A Survey  of  Attitudes  Toward 
Nuclear  War,”  the  survey  was 
conducted  by  42  Emmanuel  stu- 
dents under  Dr.  Waxler’s  direc- 
tion in  Nov.  1961. 

The  students  designed  and  car- 
ried out  the  study.  June  Galvin 
’G3,  Mary  Ann  Nicosia  '63,  Mary 
Lou  Powers  '63,  and  Eleanor 
VanderHaegen  ’62,  developed  the 
coding  system,  coded  the  inter- 
views, processed  the  reliability 
ratings. 

The  study  describes  the  possi- 
bility of  nuclear  war  as  “a  situ- 
ation in  which  there  is  both  a 
high  threat  and  a high  degree  of 
ambiguity.” 

Psychologically,  the  response  to 
threat  was  found  to  be  anxiety 
followed  by  rational  and  irration- 
al means  of  allaying  the  anxiety. 
In  the  survey.  Dr.  Waxier  began 
the  study  of  sample  respondents 
with  a survey  of  personal  char- 
acteristics through  the  percep- 


tions of  threatening  situations 
and  the  degree  of  anxiety  fol- 
lowed by  the  methods  of  anxiety 
reduction. 

This  allowed  her  to  see  the 
psychological  and  social  responses 
of  the  samples  which  are  involved 
in  attitude  formations.  Dr.  Wax- 
ier comments:  “The  results  are 
amazing!  Those  who  feel  nuclear 
war  is  possible  are  those  who 
feel  the  situation  to  be  most 
threatening.  It  was  found  that 
they  are  mostly  women,  the  mar- 
ried, those  with  children,  the  mid- 
dle aged  group,  the  organized 
group  members,  the  Protestants 
and  the  Republicans.  These  peo- 
ple cope  with  the  threat  by  plac- 
ing the  responsibility  in  the  hands 
of  the  government  and  world 
leaders.” 

Those  who  do  not  feel  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  appear  to 
be  apathetic.  Yet  the  survey  sug- 
gests that  these  people  use  the 
psychological  mechanism  of  de- 
nial and  removal  of  responsibil- 
ity beyond  human  control,  which 
prevents  them  from  perceiving 
the  possible  threat.  Another  im 
portant  factor  in  the  survey  was 
the  role  of  the  sample.  Women, 
assuming  the  soft,  sympathetic, 
fearful  stand  were  found  to  be 
more  positive  of  the  inevitability 
of  nuclear  war  in  the  near  future 
than  the  brave,  hardened  men.  In 
all  instances,  the  sex  of  the  per- 
son was  a vital  factor  in  the  re- 
sponse. 

Because  of  this,  Dr.  Waxler’s 
survey  surmised  that  "a  percep- 
tion of  and  report  of  the  threat 
may  be  related  to  one’s  habitual 
(socially  prescribed  or  psycholog- 
ically formed)  mode  of  dealing 
with  frightening,  nuclear  situa- 


Democrats  Win  1962  Election; 
Final  Results  Rest  on  Recount 


by  Anne  Miller 

A funny  thing  happened  on  the  way  back  from  the 
polls.  Everyone  knew  that  there  was  a gubernatorial  elec- 
tion but  no  one  knew  who  won  it. 

The  results  of  all  the  other  contests  were  decisive.  The 
Democrats  entered  state  offices  almost  en  masse:  28  Dem- 
ocrats now  sit  in  the  Senate  and  151  in  the  House,  decidedly 
outweighing  the  12  Republican  Senators  and  89  Con- 
gressmen. 


The  only  major  exception  to 
the  Democratic  executive  bill  is 
Republican  Edward  Brooke,  who 
defeated  Francis  Kelly  for  the  of- 
fice of  Attorney-General.  He  also 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  Negro  ever  to  win  statewide 
elective  office  in  Massachusetts. 

The  close  contest  between  En- 
dicott  Peabody  and  incumbent 
Gov.  John  Volpe  diverted  much 
of  the  popular  attention  from  the 
other  conflicts,  however.  Early 
Wednesday  morning.  Gov.  Volpe 
conceded  the  election,  then  re- 
tracted it  when  more  results  came 
in. 

Since  then  both  candidates  have 
been  declaring  sporadically  that 
they  won.  And  one  never  knows. 
They  may  be  right. 

Tallies  varied  and  mistakes 
kept  appearing,  but  unofficial  re- 
sults made  Mr.  Peabody  the  win- 
ner by  a margin  of  votes  ranging 
from  2111  to  8063.  Undaunted 
Gov.  Volpe  declared  that  he  would 
petition  a recount,  hoping  there- 
by to  pick  up  enough  mistakenly 
assigned  votes  to  reverse  the  de- 

A recount  which  would  cost  the 
‘‘ate  about  $750,000,  understand- 
ably is  not  easy  to  procure.  The 
candidates  must  file  a petition  for 
recount  within  ten  days,  signed 
by  1000  registered  voters,  250 
from  each  of  four  counties.  Then 


a squad  of 
holds  a preliminary  canvass  to 
determine  if  the  requisite  margin 
for  recount  — ?e  of  1%  of  the 
total  vote  — actually  exists.  The 
result  showed  a margin  of  .2%. 

The  situation  causing  the  re- 
count was  unusual  in  Massachu- 
setts history,  caused  by  a start- 
ling redistribution  of  votes.  Dem- 
ocrats cut  into  normally  Repub- 
lican territory,  while  getting  most 
of  the  normal  Democratic  mar- 
gins in  the  cities.  Two  years  ago 
Mr.  Volpe  won  by  cutting  down 
the  Democratic  margin  in  Boston 
and  in  certain  other  communities. 
This  year  he  held  the  Democratic 
margin  in  Boston  to  52.000  votes, 
but  failed  to  hold  towns  and  cit- 
ies outside. 

GOP  leaders  had  hoped  that 
the  Italo-American  vote  would  be 
more  firmly  attached  to  the  Re- 
publican party.  However,  at  Gov. 
Volpe's  defeat,  they  are  expected 
to  move  back,  disgruntled,  to  the 
Democratic  camp.  This  would  be 

to  making  Massachusetts  a prac- 

started  by  the  Kennedy  campaign 
two  years  ago,  and  continued  this 
year. 

Qualified  observers  feel  that 
only  drastic  internal  revamping 
of  the  GOP,  and  broadening  of 
its  base  and  appeal,  can  prevent 
this  eventuality. 


Psychologists,  Sociologists  Study  Man 
Individually  and  as  Member  of  Society 


The  Focus  series  this  month  explores  the  role  of  soci- 
ology and  psychology  in  the  liberal  arts  program. 

Man  is  a prime  focus  in  the  liberal  arts  curriculum. 
Sociology  and  psychology  are  therefore  intrinsic  to  the  arts 
for  the  object  of  study  is  man:  in  psychology  as  he  is  in 
himself;  in  sociology  as  he  is  in  interaction  with  others. 

Such  studies  broaden  the  liberal  arts  curriculum  for 
they  enable  the  student  to  obtain  a deeper  understanding 
of  other  people,  as  well  as  to  gain  a personal  understand- 
ing of  self. 


PSYCHOLOGY  STUDENTS  in  seminar  group  correlate  discussion  of 
current  behavioral  patterns  studied  through  experiment,  statistics. 


Sociology  Departmc 


by  Claire  Larracey 

By  means  of  a systematic  ana- 
lysis of  the  historical  and  contem- 
porary cultural  experience  of 
man.  the  sociologist  studies  man 
in  his  societal  context,  i.e.  the  re- 
lation of  the  personality  system 
to  the  social  system  complex.  He 
focuses  on  the  network  of  the 
social  relations  which  result  from 
the  universal  division  of  labor; 
production  and  consumption;  the 
hierarchy  of  power  and  author- 
ity; the  systems  of  social  control 
maintaining  legitimated,  norma- 
tive behavior:  and  the  patterning 
of  values,  belief  systems,  mean- 
ings, symbols,  language,  and  cre- 
ative products  which  form  the 
uniqueness  of  each  culture. 

Perceived  in  this  context,  so- 
ciology constitutes  the  synthesiz- 
ing discipline  among  the  liberal 
arts  in  that  it  provides  a frame- 
work of  intelligibility  for  the  in- 
finite ramifications  inherent  in  the 
human  experience.  Consequently, 
the  sociologist  must  incorporate 
into  his  analysis,  considerations 
from  the  fields  of  art,  literature, 
philosophy,  history  and  psychol- 
ogy in  order  to  bring  richness  and 
depth  to  his  existential  perspec- 
tive of  the  total  man  in  all  the 
structural  forms  of  his  interper- 
sonal relations. 

Within  this  broad  cultural 
framework,  the  varying  forms  of 
the  political,  economic,  religious, 
educational,  and  kinship  institu- 
tions are  examined.  The  historical 

ciety  is  delineated,  and  consti- 
tutes the  basis  for  an  understand- 
ing of  the  complex  processes  of 
social  and  cultural  change. 

By  perceiving  meaningful  rea- 
sons for  the  diversities  which  pro- 
ceed from  variations  in  societal 
forms  and  for  the  inherent  vari- 
ations in  value  structures  and 
patterns  of  behavior,  the  sociolo- 
gist is  able  to  transcend  the  lim- 
itations imposed  by  his  own  lim- 
ited ethnocentric  cultural  exper- 
ience, upon  understanding  and 
toleration  of  unfamiliar  patterns 
of  life. 

The  perception  of  the  complex- 
ity of  social  forces  and  ensuing 
social  problems  generates  an 
awareness  of  the  growing  need 
for  comprehension  of  the  rapidly 
changing  relationship  of  man  to 
his  own  society  and  to  the  world. 
This  explains  the  tendency  for 
many  students  of  sociology  to  en- 


ter the  fields  of  applied  sociology 
such  as  social  work,  mental  health, 
race  relations,  industrial  relations, 
government  work,  urban  and  com- 
munity organization  and  other 
vehicles  for  the  implementation 
of  social  action. 

This  responsibility  takes  on 
new  dimensions  as  the  concept  of 
society  takes  on  a world-encom- 
passing connotation.  One  of  the 
most  currently  pressing  areas  in 
need  of  appropriately  trained  per- 
sons is  that  involving  underde- 
veloped nations. 

Increasing  opportunities  are 
being  found  in  the  ’fields  of  so- 
ciological theory  building  through 
empirical  research  in  such  areas 
as  social  psychology;  the  sociol- 
ogy of  literature,  religion,  and 
knowledge  or  ideology;  the  prob- 
lems of  social  deviancy  and  social 
control;  the  psychology  of  preju- 
dice, and  social  class.  Graduate 
study  in  these  areas  prepares 
many  for  college  teaching  roles. 

Most  essentially,  a sociological 
background  prepares  the  individ- 
ual for  an  intelligent  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  modern  world 
community  by  broadening  his 
conception  of  the  various  capa- 
bilities and  obligations  inherent 
in  his  social  roles.  As  his  capacity 
for  rich,  critical  perception  of  the 
world  about  him  is  nurtured 
through  education,  his  obligation 
and  desire  to  act  on  these  obser- 
vations, proportionately  increases. 

Psychology  Department 
by  Dorothy  Lynskey 

Psychology  is  the  science  that 
studies  behavior.  It  is  not  the 
study  of  the  soul  nor  is  it  ex- 
clusively the  study  of  the  brain 
cell.  A psychologist  does  not  run 
around  the  cellars  of  mankind 
searching  for  deviation  in  its 
most  primitive  form;  neither  does 
he  know  by  the  tip  of  a hat  or 
the  bow  of  a shoelace  "what’s 
wrong”  with  any  given  individual. 
He  is  looking  for  the  answer  to 
the  question  “How  and  why  does 
man  behave?” 

The  psychology  department  of 
Emmanuel  is  only  three  years 
old,  and  its  growth  has  been 
something  of  a small  miracle.  The 
courses  offered  emphasize  a the- 
oretical background  on  which  to 
build  a graduate  course. 

They  include  basic  psychology, 

developmental  psychology,  and  a 


hancing  the  experimental  course 
is  a recent  influx  of  laboratory 
equipment,  which  for  an  infant 

The  backbone  of  any  depart- 
ment is  the  faculty.  Emmanuel 
psychology  students  are  quite 
proud  of  their  professors,  and 
justly  so.  In  addition  to  teaching, 
all  of  our  seven  professors  hold 
professional  positions  at  various 
clinics  and  laboratories  around 
greater  Boston.  They  hold  differ- 
ing points  of  view,  and  the  stu- 
dents benefit  from  this  variabil- 
ity by  the  perspective  it  affords. 
The  number  of  students  is  small, 
so  more  individual  attention  can 
be  given  to  discussion  and  analy- 
sis of  interests. 

Psychology’s  related  fields  are 
mathematics,  the  physical  scienc- 
es, and  areas  of  sociology.  The 
student  selects  from  these,  de- 
pending on  her  field  of  interest. 
Two  main  divisions  of  psychol- 
ogical careers  are  experimental 
and  clinical,  although  this  distinc- 
tion is  by  no  means  mutually  ex- 
clusive. A graduate  course  is  nec- 
essary for  a career  in  psychol- 
ogy, and  careers  are  plentiful. 
They  include  the  areas  of  indus- 
try, education,  medicine,  law. 
guidance,  social  work,  human  en- 
gineering, and  many  more. 

The  psychology  club  was  initi- 
ated two  years  ago  under  the 
direction  of  the  chairman  of  the 
department,  Fr.  Ouellette.  Al- 
though it  is  still  in  its  formative 
years,  the  club  has  sponsored  sev- 
eral distinguished  speakers  and 
works  to  promote  an  interest  in 
the  field  of  psychology. 

(Letter — Cont.  from  Pg.  2) 
as  man.  A woman  can  contribute 
so  very  much  to  society  within 
her  essence  of  femininity.  The 
very  women  who  are  claiming  to 
strive  for  “equal  rights"  are  only 
succeeding  in  making  themselves 
masculine.  Women  should  be  in- 
terested and  active  in  such  fields 
as  science  and  politics  but  they 
can  only  be  of  true  value  when 
they  work  in  these  areas  as 

Where  does  this  problem  enter 
into  the  Emmanuel  scene?  Per- 
haps, as  a member  of  the  faculty 
stated,  “We  should  mention  the 
word  ‘woman’  around  here  as  of- 
ten as  we  mention  the  word  ‘Cath- 
olic.’ ” Is  the  pride  and  joy  of 
our  campus  the  science  building? 
Are  the  science  majors  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  science  building  with- 
out ever  entering  the  hallowed 
halls  of  the  humanities  due  to 
schedule  limitations? 

Certainly  the  arts  and  litera- 
ture have  a special  place  in  the 
life  of  a woman,  even  though 
every  woman  is  not  ardently  in- 
terested in  these  fields.  Are  we 
to  infer  that  the  arts  play  a lesser 
role  on  the  campus  because  they 
are  not  visualized  within  the 
scope  of  the  competitive  realm 
with  men?  Do  we  tend  to  laugh 
inwardly  or  outwardly  at  the  girl 
who  is  deeply  concerned  with 
singing,  playing  an  instrument,  at- 
tending the  symphony  or  operas, 
or  the  girl  who  paints  or  writes 
poetry?  Or  do  we  assume  that 
she  has  a warped  sense  of  values? 
Let  us  examine  our  feminine  con- 
sciences for  we  may  discover  the 
necessity  to  remodel  our  own  set 
of  values. 

Felicia  Dobbs  ’64 
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Liturgical  Artistry  Perpetuates  Spirit  of  Incarnation 


And  there  shall  come  forth  a rod 
out  of  the  root  of  Jesse,  and  a flower 
shall  rise  up  out  of  his  root.  And  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him: 
the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  of  under- 
standing, the  spirit  of  counsel,  and  of 
fortitude,  the  spirit  of  knowledge, 
and  of  godliness.  And  he  shall  be  fill- 
ed with  the  spirit  of  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.  . . but  he  was  wounded  for  our 
iniquities,  he  was  bruised  for  our  sins. 

Isaias  11:1-3,  53  :5 


O Emmanuel,  Our  King  and  Lawgiver.  . . These 
words  capture  the  essence  of  the  Chnstmas  season. 
They  look  back  to  the  source  of  the  mystery,  Incar- 
nation. . . Christ,  the  God-man,  descending  to  earth, 
so  that,  through  His  Passion  and  Resurrection  He 


mou  roieio  11S  ' 


o Emmanuel,  Our  King  and  Lawgiver,  come.  . • 
They  look  forward  to  the  renewal  of  the  mystery, 
Transubstantiation.  . . Christ,  the  King,  continuing 
PI  is  presence  and  sacrifice  to  perfect  us  in  His  like- 
ness . . The  river  of  grace  flows  from  His  side.  . . 
that  we  may  become  partakers  in  the  divinity  of 
Him  who  has  vouchsafed  to  become  partaker  of  our 
humanity.  . . Jesus  Christ.  . . God  with  us.  . . 


Emmanuel. 


And  his  father  and  mother  were 
marvelling  at  the  things  spoken  con- 
cerning him.  And  Simeon  blessed 
them,  and  said  to  Mary  his  mother, 
“Behold  this  child  is  destined  for  the 
fall  and  for  the  rise  of  many  in  Israel, 
and  for  a sign  that  shall  be  contra- 
dicted. And  thy  own  soul  a sword 
shall  pierce,  that  the  thoughts  of 
many  hearts  may  be  revealed.” 

Luke  2:33-35 

Photographs  taken  at  Notre  Dame 
Novitiate,  Ipswich  by  C.  Costello 


Father  Ouellette  Questions  Marking  System; 
Claims  Process  Denies  Student  Individuality 


by  Andrea  Couture 

Mass  shock  treatments  are  im- 
possible — the  college  lacks  the 
facilities.  Psychoanalysis  is  too  ex- 
pensive and  no  Emmanuel  girl  has 
the  time  to  lie  down  on  the  couch. 
The  only  feasible  solution  to  the 
blooming  neuroses  and  psychoses 
on  campus  is  a crash  program  of 
group  therapy. 

In  the  opinion  of  Father  Henry 
Ouellette,  chairman  of  the  psy- 
chology department,  college  ten- 
sions result  from  the  marking 
system’s  narrowing  of  the  self- 
concept  measure. 

“College  as  college  does  not 

ther  Ouellette.  “Tension  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  intense  and  abnormal 
concentration  on  the  area  of 
grades  as  sole  standards  of  a- 
chievement.  The  marking  scale 
becomes  the  only  concrete,  per- 
sonal evaluation  guide  utilized  by 
the  collegian.  The  student  is  forc- 
ed into  a premature  and  invalid 

based  on  academic  success  alone.” 

As  a result,  school  pressures  in-_ 
crease  tremendously,  as  not  only 
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the  grade  is  at  stake,  but  the  val- 
ue of  her  personality.  In  a word, 
to  the  collegian’s  mind,  she  be- 
comes a B-person  rather  than  a 
B-student.  “Notice,”  states  Father 
Ouellette,  “how  the  academic  elite 
are  the  campus  leaders  because 
the  basis  of  the  choice  is  too  of- 
ten that  of  academic  excellence.” 

This  distorted  emphasis  on 
grades  nullifies  much  of  what  the 
college  aims  to  accomplish.  “A 
liberal  arts  setting  is  the  ideal 
spot  for  self-awareness  and  self- 
understanding. All  too  often  this 
goal  is  unrealized.”  Last  spring 
vacation  Father  Ouellette  held  an 
informal  discussion  with  some  of 
the  college  club,  class,  publica- 
tion, and  SGA  leaders.  “They 
admitted  to  me  that  after  four 
years  of  liberal  arts  education 
they  were  not  sure  of  their  func- 
tion as  women  in  contemporary 
society.” 

Totally  involved  in  the  race  for 
grades,  the  student  develops  ad- 
mirable training  in  the  technique 
of  the  correct,  cautious  answer. 
Concentration  is  limited  to  the 
assignment  and  the  exploration, 
and  creation  of  the  educational 
process  is  stifled.  “A  classroom  is 
a place  for  questions,  not  an- 
swers,” emphasized  Father  Ouel- 
lette. 

Furthermore,  classification  and 
grading  on  an  individual  scale 
denies  the  differences  of  the  in- 
dividual and  puts  a premium  on 
malleability.  The  more  rigid  the 
system  becomes,  the  less  room  it 
leaves  for  the  variant  pattern  of 
the  maverick.  Father  theorizes. 


NFCCS  Conference  Discusses 
Ethics  in  Government,  Business 


by  Pauline  Beaulieu 

In  the  atmosphere  of  Boston 
politics  and  government,  the  need 
for  an  integration  of  theoretical 
ethics  and  practical  business  af- 
fairs becomes  apparent. 

This  problem  is  not  removed 
from  the  Emmanuel  student  body 


“Girls  here  follow  a conformist 
pattern  which,  I think,  stems  from 
a loss  of  individuality  due  to  the 
authoritarian,  defensive  nature  of 
Catholic  high  school  education 
where  questioning  is,  all  too  of- 
ten, considered  hostile  rebellion." 

Attempting  to  counteract  need- 
less marking  pressure,  Father 
Ouellette  does  not  reveal  examin- 
ation marks  unless  asked  by  a 
student.  In  an  informal  survey, 
the  general  consensus  of  opinion 
regarding  this  no  grade  policy 
was  highly  favorable.  Typical  of 
the  comments  expressed  was  this 
adolescent  psychology  student’s 
remark  that  “.  . . not  knowing 
your  grade  takes  away  much  of 
the  pressure  and  the  course  is 
pure  enjoyment.”  Father  Ouellette 
answers  the  "no  feedback”  crit- 
icism by  reviewing  examination 
areas  of  general  class  weakness. 
In  the  opinion  of  Father  Ouellette 
and  many  of  his  students  the 
pro’s  of  this  policy  far  outweigh 
the  con’s. 

Tension  produces  energy  and 
is  not  undesirable  in  itself,  yet 
needless  marking  pressures  dam- 
age. Unfortunately  this  pressure 
will  continue  to  rise  as  final  ex- 
aminations loom  ahead. 


for  it  poses  a serious  dilemma  to 
Catholics  who  are  required  to 
conciliate  the  demands  of  society 
with  their  ethical  conceptions. 

The  need  for  such  an  aware- 
ness was  the  topic  of  discussion 
at  an  NFCCS  Conference  held  at 
Manhattanville  College  on  Octo- 
ber 26-27.  Three  Emmanuel  soph- 
omores attended:  Carolyn  Moley, 
NFCCS  delegate;  Virginia  Mc- 
Neil, NS  A delegate;  and  Diane 
Corcoran,  student  government 
representative. 

The  conference  pointed  out 
that  colleges  have  sponsored  dis- 
cussion groups  on  bhe  subject,  if 
only  short  study  groups  on  “Ma- 
ter et  Magistra.”  Up  to  now,  such 
groups  have  not  existed  at  Em- 
manuel. Students  have  failed  to 
realize  this  need  and  have  left  the 
subject  untouched  except  for 
minor  discussions. 

The  conference,  however,  raised 
the  problem  and  challenge  of  such 
discussion.  Emmanuel  is  starting 
a study  group  on  “Mater  et  Mag- 
istra” under  the  sponsorship  of 
NFCCS.  These  student  discussions 
will  prepare  for  businessmen  who 
will  be  invited  to  present  situa- 
tions where  there  is  a contrast 
between  ethics  and  practice  in 
union  and  management.  Active 
delegates  to  the  conference  have 
volunteered  to  help  in  the  organ- 
ization of  groups. 

It  is  a provoking  challenge  and 
one  that  the  Emmanuel  student 
body  should  be  able  to  reach  in 
an  age  that  constantly  demands 
awareness  and  diligence  on  the 
part  of  the  layman  and  citizen. 


STARLITE  SHOP,  INC. 

Charge  Accounts  Invited 

274  Brookline  Ave. 
Brookline,  Mass. 
BEacon  2-7633 

COLLEGE  STUDENT'S 
SPECIAL 

WEEKEND  RATES 

are  now  being  offered  to 
acquaint  undergraduates  with 
BOSTON’S  world  famous 
PARKER  HOUSE 

Singles  — $5.00 
Twins  — S9.00 

I Rooms  are  equipped  with  all 
| modern  facilities  including, 
i radio,  TV,  ice  water  and 
j private  bath 

These  special  rates  are  avail- 
able only  on  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday. To  be  assured  oj 
I accomodations,  reservations 
must  he  made  in  advance. 

No  commissions  paid  on  above 
quoted  rates. 

A SHEKIMRB  HOTEL 
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Mr.  Norman  Cousins 


Mr.  Cousins  States 
Peace  Mission  of  U.N. 


by  Cathy  Costello 

Russia,  America,  rockets,  A-bombs,  riots,  anarchy  — 
above  the  whole  gamut  of  world  riddles  and  answers,  one 
plea  stands  out  — the  universal  cry  of  man  trying  to  shat- 
ter his  loneliness  — “Smile  at  me!" 

This  point  keynoted  the  Nov.  13  address  of  Mr.  Nor- 
man Cousins,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Emmanuel  College 
Cultural  Committee  and  Simmons  SCOPE  (Student  Com- 
mittee on  Programmed  Events).  The  well-known  and  wide- 
ly travelled  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  spoke  about  his 
experiences  in  lecturing  in  the  Far  East,  in  appearing  be- 
fore the  Praesidium  of  the  Soviet  Peace  Committee,  and  in 
dealing  with  Russian-American  citizen  exchange  groups. 
Most  importantly  he  expressed  his  ideas  for  world  peace. 

Mr.  Cousins  said  that  he  first  It  was,  in  Mr.  Cousin’s  words. 


became  aware  of  the  “Soviet 
hunger  for  contact  with  the  out- 
side world”  when  appearing  be- 
fore the  Peace  Committee.  The 
result  of  this  awareness  was  a 
series  of  citizen-exchange  meet- 
ings. 

The  first,  held  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Ford  Foundation 
at  Dartmouth  in  1959,  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  in  the  Crimea 
in  1960,  and  a third  at  Andover 
Academy  in  October  of  this  year. 
All  involved  in  these  meetings 
found  that,  since  the  men  and 
women  were  meeting  as  leading, 
concerned  citizens  rather  than  as 


The  19G2  meeting,  coincidentally 
concurrent  with  the  height  of  the 
Cuban  crisis,  was  perhaps  the 
most  dramatic.  Those  at  the  An- 
dover meeting  had  the  unique  ex- 
perience of  being  at  what  was 
probably  the  only  place  in  the 
world  where  Russians  and  Amer- 
icans were  talking  to  each  other 
on  the  night  of  President  Ken- 
nedy’s speech. 

(Focus— -Co nt.  from  Pg.  1) 
and  group  itself  in  order  to  at- 
tract and  hold  the  reader’s  eye. 

The  new  business  staff  consists 
of  Una  Corrigan  '64  and  Loretta 
Celle  '65  business  manager  and 
associate  business  manager  re- 
spectively. They  will  supervise  the 
finances  of  Focus  and  form  the 
backbone  of  the  business  staff. 

Patricia  Maloney  '64  as  ex- 
change editor  will  cull  other  col- 
lege publications  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison  and  new  ideas.  She 
will  be  responsible  for  the  circula- 
tion of  Focus  to  other  colleges, 
local  and  national,  and  to  other 
subscribers. 

Circulation  manager  Kathleen 
kiernan  is  in  charge  of  campus 
distribution  of  the  paper.  Kabhy 
"’ill  make  certain  that  the  unified 


“an  experience  in  total  apprehen- 
sion,” a moment  when  both  sides 
were  more  acutely  aware,  than  at 
any  other  time,  of  all  the  rami- 
fications of  the  danger  so  close 
to  them. 

Ensuing  clashes  of  opinion 
more  or  less  divided  the  meeting, 
until  the  participants  adjourned 
to  Bunker  Hill  where  one  of  the 
most  moving  moments  of  the  con- 
ference occurred.  As  one  of  the 
Russians  approached  the  monu- 
ment, he  stopped,  removed  his 
hat,  and  whispered,  “By  the  rude 
bridge  that  arched  the  flood  . . .” 
(At  Emmanuel,  Mr.  Cousins  quer- 
ied whether  our  own  revolution 
has  penetrated  the  “blood  of  our 
consciousness"  as  deeply  as  it  has 
the  Russians!) 

Out  of  these  and  other  happen- 
ings, as  the  crisis  deepened  over 
Cuba,  a paradoxical  sense  of 
brotherhood  developed  at  the 
conference,”  a shock  of  recogni- 
tion of  humanness  of  the  real  man 
obscured  by  the  superimposition 

discovery  of  man  by  men”  struck 
those  at  Andover. 


work  of  the  editorial  staff  and 
reporters  reaches  the  faculty 
members,  departments,  and  stu- 

Page  assistants  for  the  coming 
year  are  Anne  Miller,  Kathleen 
McCourt,  Leslie  Cayer,  Valerie 
LaCroix,  Barbara  Keegan,  and 
Florence  Patti.  They  will  aid  the 
page  editors  and  relieve  them  of 
some  of  their  work. 

New  reporters,  who  will  cover 
beats  and  prepare  copy  are:  Susan 
Langa,  Nijole  Vaicaitis,  Kathleen 
McWilliams,  Elaine  Marble,  Jac- 
queline Lynch,  Marie  Gallivan, 
Jean  Fitzgerald,  Carol  Lynch.  Ev- 
elyn Manning,  Mary  Alessi,  Bar- 
bara Lebedzinski. 

Additions  to  the  photography 
staff  are  Patricia  O’Brien  and 
Judith  Kelly. 


Sisters  Sail  South 
to  Rosario  Mission 

As  many  sun-loving  Americans 
migrate  south  to  avoid  snowdrifts 
this  winter  the  chairman  of  the 
Spanish  Department  is  also  head- 
ing south  of  the  border  but  for 
a different  purpose. 

Sister  Margaret  Pauline.  S.N.D., 
will  be  sailing  to  Brazil  as  a com- 
panion and  translator  for  Sister 
Loretto  Julia,  S.N.D..  provincial 
of  the  Connecticut  Province,  and 
co-ordinator  of  the  mission  now 
being  erected  in  Rosario  in  the 
province  of  Maranhao.  However, 
when  she  arrives  in  late  Decem- 
ber, summer  will  be  commencing 
in  Rosario,  a small  city  in  north- 
east Brazil. 

The  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  now 
working  at  the  mission  underwent 
a rigorous  two-month  drill  in 
Portuguese  by  Sister  Margaret 
Pauline  before  their  departure. 
Presently,  they  are  continuing 
their  training  at  the  Language 
and  Area  Study  School  establish- 
ed at  Petropolis,  Brazil,  specifi- 
cally for  missionary  training. 

Sister  Margaret  Pauline  and 
Sister  Loretto  Julia  leave  on  Jan. 
10.  Not  only  will  they  be  greeted 
by  the  Portuguese-speaking  Amer- 
ican nuns  and  the  children  of 
this  impoverished  province  but  by 
a warmer  climate.  Rosario  is  only 
two  degrees  south  of  the  Equator. 

Important  considerations  e- 
merged  from  the  conference. 
Prominent  among  them  was  a re- 
spect for  the  difficulties  of  those 
who  must  negotiate  for  both  Rus- 
sia and  America,  and  a recogni- 
tion of  fatigue  as  the  enemy  of 
both.  Even  more  important,  was 
the  realization  that  an  effective 
third  party  is  a necessity  if  any 
settlement  is  to  be  reached.  Op- 
posing sides  dispute  because  they 
cannot  agree. 

A second  point  of  extreme  im- 
portance was  the  question  of  the 
right  of  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R, 
to  plunge  the  world  into  total  war 
since  any  nuclear  conflagration 
would  eventually  involve  the 
whole  human  race  Mr.  Cousins 
likened  the  situation  to  a police- 
man shooting  into  a crowd  to  kill 
a murderer.  At  a time  when  suf- 
ficient weapons  exist  to  supply 
the  destructive  power  of  20,000 
pounds  of  TNT  for  every  person 
on  earth,  he  questioned  whether 
the  number  of  times  we  can  de- 
stroy an  enemy  is  a measure  of 
secui-ity. 

Disarmament  Idea 

Mr.  Cousins  concluded  that  we 
must  find  another  way  to  settle 
disputes.  He  dismissed  the  idea  of 
total  disarmament  without  guar- 
antees of  peace  since  a new  crisis 
would  merely  signal  a new  build- 
up of  arms.  Therefore,  disarm- 
ament must  be  related  to  a solu- 
tion of  a way  to  prevent  war 
crises,  to  a system  of  making  and 
keeping  peace  to  provide  genuine 
security.  For  this,  again,  we  need 
an  effective  third  party. 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Keep  your  exciting  evening  at 

The  Christmas  Cotillion 

alive  forever 


Living  Color  Photographs 
by 


2 — 5x7  color  candids  in 
plastic  frames;  $5.00  complete 
105  Newbury  Street 
Boston  1G,  Mass. 


Junior  Journeys  for  Year  Abroad; 
Reporfs  on  Life,  Culture  in  France 


Editor',  note:  Marianne  McLean, 
class  of  ’64  is  currently  spending 
her  junior  year  in  France  study- 
ing under  a program  arranged  by 
the  Institute  of  European  Studies. 
The  following  i,  her  commentary 


France  is  quite  different  from  that 
in  the  United  States.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  consisting  of  the 
Sorbonne  and  other  different 
schools  and  colleges,  will  start 
next  week.  As  the  catalogue  just 
appeared  this  week,  it  is  not  hard 
to  imagine  all  the  confusion. 


Letter  from  Paris: 

Sailed  from  New  York  August 
25  on  the  S.S.  United  States;  ar- 
rived in  Paris,  September  7.  My 
junior  year  was  just  beginning 
and  in  place  of  Emmanuel’s  camp- 
us was  the  city  of  Paris.  Fifty- 
one  other  students  had  likewise 
traded  campuses  for  their  junior 
year  and  we  were  all  under  the 
direction  of  the  Institute  of  Eu- 
opean  Studies. 

The  Institute  is  an  American 
organization  of  coordinated  pro- 
grams in  colleges  and  universities 
located  in  Vienna,  Freibourg,  and 
Paris.  As  a member  of  the  last 
group  and  also  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  program,  I would  like 
to  give  you  some  of  the  impres- 
sions I have  received  since  my 
arrival. 

Student  Life 

September  7 ended  with  a re- 
ception at  the  Institute.  We  had 
just  arrived  that  day  after  an 
eight-day  tour  of  northwestern 
France.  We  were  given  our  ad- 
dresses and  roommates  and  then 
sent  out  to  fend  for  ourselves  in 
our  fractured  French. 

My  roommate  is  a girl  from 
Trinity  College  in  Washington 
a.nd  the  family  with  whom  we  live 
couldn’t  be  nicer.  After  several 
weeks  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  French  family  is  more 
reserved  than  the  American  fam- 
ily. The  father  is  still  the  head 
of  the  house  and  he.  is  highly  re- 
spected by  everyone.  Television  is 
not  watched  as  often  as  it  is  in 
America  and  each  night  after  din- 
ner everyone  sits  in  the  parlor 
and  talks  for  a while  before  go- 

Bedtime  is  much  earlier  also. 
On  the  average,  it  is  probably 
somewhere  around  10:30  and  that 
goes  for  the  children  too.  They 
do  their  studying  before  dinner 
which  I still  find  difficult  because 
I am  usually  too  hungry  to  con- 
centrate on  studies. 

Our  first  six  weeks  were  spent 
in  an  orientation  period.  Its  aim 
was  to  familiarize  us  with  con- 
temporary France  in  as  many 
fields  as  possible  and  to  improve 
our  knowledge  and  fluency  in  the 
language.  Having  been  orientated 
to  France,  we  took  our  second 
field  study  trip,  this  one  to  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  returning  to 
Paris  after  five  days  to  start  the 
academic  year. 

The  system  of  education  in 


The  whole  educational  atmos- 
phere is  much  freer  and  you  are 
much  more  on  your  own.  Attend- 


register  again  and  take  the  final 
exam  when  it  comes.  The  division 
of  the  scholastic  year  is  not  in 
two  semesters  but  three,  and 
classes  officially  begin  (1962-63) 
November  and  finish  toward  the 
end  of  June. 

Socially  speaking,  Paris  was 
made  for  the  student.  One  can 
live  like  a king  if  he  desires  to. 
The  meals  in  student  restaurants 
are  very  inexpensive  and  there 
are  student  reductions  into  mu- 
seums, theatres,  and  concerts. 
There  is  always  something  going 
on  to  fit  your  every  mood.  If 
your  finances  are  really  low,  there 
are  enough  monuments,  gardens, 
parks  and  other  interesting  things 
to  keep  you  busy  for  at  least  a 
year.  After  you  read  a play  by 
Moliere  you  can  go  to  the  Com- 
edie-Francaise  to  see  it  acted  on 
the  stage. 

If  you  are  interested  in  music, 
there  is  always  something  to  at- 
tend — from  a piano  recital  of 
a Moscow  prize  winner  to  a full 
symphony  orchestra.  If  your 
interest  is  in  opera  or  ballet, 
these  are  available  practically 
every  weekend.  For  another  sort 
of  night  on  the  town  there  are 
always  the  night  clubs  which 
range  from  the  famous  Moulin 
Rouge  to  a small  caveau  on  the 
left  bank  featuring  an  evening 
of  jazz. 

Many  Opportunities 

The  numerous  student  clubs 
provide  dinners,  dances,  discus- 
sions, movies,  trips  and  one  of 
the  most  popular  events  of  the 
year,  a pilgrimage  in  the  spring. 
Students  of  all  faiths  take  part, 
not  simply  Catholic,  and  leaving 
from  Paris,  they  walk  to  Chartres 
approximately  thirty-two  miles 

Any  student  who  has  had  the 
chance  to  study  abroad  is  fully 
aware  of  the  opportunities  afford- 
ed him.  He  has  been  given  the 
chance  to  enlarge  his  insights  in 
a variety  of  fields,  to  grow  in 
general  culture,  to  broaden  his 
understanding  of  other  people 
and  to  aim  at  deepening  his  in- 
sights into  himself  and  his  own 
culture.  Last  year  for  me  it  was  a 
dream;  this  year  it  is  a reality. 


FLASH!! 


Bermuda  for  50c? 

Win  a trip  for  College  Week-end 

Proceeds  to  Volunteers  for  Peru 

Drawing  — first  week, 

second  semester 


DONATIONS 
accepted  at 

Christmas  Assembly 
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Editor  Discusses  Student  Role 
Regarding  Ecumenical  Council 

. iltraptinll  9 Tt  P\V  ITAnl  which 


"The  spirit  of  Pentecost  renew 
ed,”  characterized  the  impression 
of  Monsignor  Francis  J.  Lally. 
editor  of  The  Pilot,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil in  Rome. 

Msgr.  Lally,  speaking  to  the 
student  body  at  Emmanuel,  em- 
phasized the  spirit  of  renewal 
which  permeates  the  Council,  "a 
spirit  reminiscent  of  Peter  and 
the  apostles  and  the  upper  room 
all  over  again.” 

A sense  of  splendour  and  ex- 
citement sparked  the  opening  cer- 
emonies of  the  Council  with  the 
assembled  bishops  participating 
in  a ceremony  seen  throughout 
the  world  by  the  power  of  Tel- 
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“The  council  is  a step  h 


slowly 
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right  direction,  a new  goal  which 
is  sufficient  because  it  puts  the 
Church  on  parallel  lines  to  guide 
and  direct  the  times  that  are 
ahead.” 

Msgr.  Lally  commented  on  the 
student  role  in  the  council.  An 
important  obligation  is  merely  to 
catch  the  reflection  of  energy 
from  the  Council  even  while  it  is 
in  operation. 

Students  can  participate  in  a 
two  fold  way,  first  to  understand 
the  purpose  of  the  Council  and 
second,  to  analyze  and  scrutinize 
the  Church  in  the  light  of  both 
good  and  bad  features. 

The  need  for  a "loving  look” 
at  the  Church  allows  for  the  op- 
portunity to  view  the  operations 
of  the  Church  with  an  intelligent 
mind  and  a loving  heart.  The 
Council  will  provide  the  chance 
for  not  only  Catholics  but  non- 
Catholics  as  well  to  scrutinize  the 
workings  of  the  Church. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  the  Coun- 
cil is  the  incentive  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  a changing  universe 
and  see  the  power  of  the  Church 
reflected  in  the  centuries  through 
the  perspective  of  the  modern 
world. 


Talk  of  the  Toivn  

Holidays  Bring  Leisure  Time 
To  Enjoy  Cultural  Attractions 


by  Barbara  Wilson 

Holiday  tiipe  means  more  leis- 
ure to  enjoy  some  of  the  cultural 
attractions  which  Boston  ihas  to 
offer.  Pre-Broadway  try-outs  and 
touring  company  productions  head 
the  list  for  theater  offerings  dur- 
ing December  and  January. 

"Hedda  Gabler”  — now  at  the 
Charles  Playhouse.  Produced  by 
Frank  Sugrue  and  Michael  Mur- 
ray qnd  directed  by  Mr.  Murray. 

“My  Fair  Lady”  — Colonial, 
Dec.  10.  Touring  company  of  the 
Lerner-Loewe  long-run  musical 
taken  from  Shaw’s  "Pygmalion,” 
with  Ronald  Drake  and  Gaylea 
Byrne.  Matinees,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday.  Four 
weeks'  engagement. 

“A  Shot  in  the  Dark”  — Col- 
onial Dec.  17.  A comedy  by  Harry 
Kurnitz  based  on  Marcel  Aehard's 
“L’Idiote,”  with  Elizabeth  Seal 
and  Zack  Matalon;  touring  com- 


pany directed  by  Harold  Clurman. 
Three  weeks. 

“The  Student  Gypsy”  — Shu- 
bert,  Dec.  25.  A musical  parody 
by  Rick  Besoyan,  subtitled  “Or 
the  Prince  of  Liederkranz.”  Pre- 
Broadway  tryout.  Three  weeks. 

“Lorenzo”  — Shubert,  Jan.  23. 
A new  play  by  Jack  Richardson. 
Pre-Broadway  tryout.  Two  weeks. 

“Tovarich”  — Colonial,  Tues- 
day, Jan.  29,  at  8:00  p.m.  A mus- 
ical version  of  the  Robert  Sher- 
wood-Jacques  Duval  comedy,  with 
Vivien  Leigh  and  Jean-Pierre  Au- 
mont.  Pre-Broadway  tryout.  Three 
weeks. 

"The  Riot  Act”  — Wilbur,  Feb. 
13.  A comedy  by  Will  Greene. 
Pre-Broadway  tryout.  Three 
weeks. 

"The  School  for  Scandal"  — 
Colonial.  March  11.  Sheridan’s 
comedy,  with  an  English  company 
headed  by  Sir  Ralph  Richardson 
and  John  Gielgud.  Two  weeks. 


— Campus  Currents 

Clubs  Offer  Varied  Agenda 


The  American  Chemical  Society 
will  sponsor  a students’  night 
Dec.  Iff  at  the  Graduate  House, 
M.I.T.  The  topic  of  the  meeting 
is  "Current  Trends  in  Chemical 
Education.” 

Members  of  the  AA  will  partici- 
pate in  a swim  meet  at  the  Wal- 
tham Boys  Club  Dec.  5.  Contes- 
tants will  be  from  all  local  girls' 
colleges. 

Nov.  15  the  YD  and  YR  held  a 
joint  meeting  at  which  Dr.  George 
Blackwood  of  B.  U.  delivered  an 
election  analysis. 

At  a tea  Nov.  13  the  Public  Re- 
lations staff  welcomed  the  fresh- 
men and  explained  the  function 
of  PR  on  campus.  Group  discus- 
sions and  short  speeches  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  helped  to  clar- 
ify PR’s  role. 


The  Ethos  staff  announces 
that  Christmas  issues  of  the 
magazine  will  soon  be  released. 


(Mr.  Cousins — Cont.  from  Pg.  5) 

In  this  light,  Mr.  Cousins  be- 
lieves the  .United  Najtions  is  the 
only  real  hope  for  peace.  How- 
ever, he  reviewed  this  body  ob- 

flaws  along  with  its  merits.  He 
holds  that  the  UN  is  not  fully 
effective  now  because  of  the  veto 
in  the  Security  Council,  unpro- 
portional representation  in  the 
General  Assembly,  and  the  need 
for  improvisions  in  the  action  of 
the  Secretariat. 

Mr.  Cousins  would  have  us  rec- 
ognize the  present  U.N.  as  the  best 
we  have  and  make  complete  com- 
mitment to  a U.N.  with  full  and 
responsive  power  to  enact,  en- 
force, and  interpret  law.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  U.S.  address  it- . 
self  to  the  substance  and  moral 
effects  of  the  U.N.,  competing 
with  Russia  to  see  who  can  best 
serve  mankind  and  contributing 
half  of  the  savings  of  disarma- 
ment to  help  backward  peoples. 
Such  a program  would  justify  the 
glory  of  democracy,  which  de- 
pends on  the  day  to  day  actions 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  Cousins  concluded  with  the 
thought  that,  viewing  the  situa- 
tion of  the  world  today,  "It  is 
late,  very  late,  but  not  too  late 
to  justify  the  great  gift  of  life.” 


The  math  club  met  Nov.  13  to 
hear  Miss  Alison  Krotter,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Math  Department, 
speak  on  the  subject  of  mathe- 
matical puzzles. 

The  Modern  Language  Society 
paid  a visit  to  the  State  Hospital 
at  Mattapan,  Nov.  20.  The  girls 
presented  the  patients  with  small 
gifts  and  refreshments.  A song 
fest  concluded  the  party. 

Dec.  11  the  literary  society  will 
sponsor  a "night  at  the  Wilbur 
theatre.”  Members  will  attend 
Tennessee  William’s  new  play, 

The  Milktrain  Doesn’t  Stop  Here 
Anymore. 

As  part  of  the  "artist  of  the 
month”  program,  Miss  Adams  of 
the  English  Department  will  lead 
the  society’s  discussion  on  Dec.  12 
of  John  Steinbeck’s  novel,  Grapes 
of  Wrath.  The  meeting  will  take 
place  in  the  faculty  dining  room 
at  4 :30  p.m.  For  those  planning 
to  do  a little  reading  over  the 
holiday,  William  Golding’s  Lord 
of  the  Flics,  with  Dr.  O’Shea  as 
discussion  leader,  is  on  the  Feb- 
ruary agenda. 

Sister  Francesca’s  play  One 
With  The  Flame  will  be  presented 
in  dance  version  by  the  modern 
dance  club.  This  production  pro- 
vides opportunities  in  which  many 
students  may  participate.  Any- 
one interested  in  dancing,  choral 
reading,  or  production  is  invited 
to  meet  in  the  gym  Thurs.,  Dee. 
G at  4:30  p.m. 

New  Films  Feature 
Experts  in  Sciences 

Science  goes  to  the  movies? 
Emmanuel  College  ihas  joined 
several  high  schools  in  purchasing 
science  films  of  interest  to  chem- 
istry, physics,  mathematics,  and 
general  science  classes,  as  well 
as  science  clubs. 

The  Emmanuel  Physics  Depart- 
ment will  be  the  distribution  cen- 
ter for  the  films.  All  members 
may  borrow  as  many  films  as  they 
wish  during  the  year.  The  films 
are  available  to  non-members  for 
a nominal  fee. 

The  films,  produced  by  the 
Physical  Science  Study  Commit- 
tee, feature  experts  explaining 
the  topic,  and  demonstrating  by 
experiments. 


Start  to  Shop  in  Nov. 
To  Finish  All  By  Dec.? 

by  Cecc  Caliban 

Do  you  realize  that  there  are 
only  17  more  shopping  days  un- 
til Christmas  and  tomorrow  there 
are  only  10  and  the  day  after.  . .? 
Perhaps  you  do  realize  it;  per- 
haps you,  too,  have  been  making 
the  daily  countdown  since  the  be. 
ginning  of  November. 

But  if  not,  you  have  only  your- 
self to  blame.  For  haven’t  the 
nice  spirit-filled  merchants  of 
Boston  and  surrounding  commun- 
ities been  trying  their  hardest  to 
tell  you  that  Christmas  is  coming? 
For  nlmost  a month  Merry  Christ, 
mas  signs  and  Merry  Christmas 
windows,  elves  and  all  of  Santa's 
little  helpers  have  been  busy  re- 
minding us  and  reminding  us  and 
...  it  is  so  nice  of  them. 

And  here  it  is  Dee.  4 and  I’ll 
bet  that  some  people  haven't  even 
started  to  shop.  Can  you  imagine? 

Those  must  be  the  traditional- 
ists, the  conservative  element  of 
our  society,  who  like  to  pretend 
that  the  Christmas  season  still  be- 
gins in  December. 

They  are  probably  still  singing 
"Silent  Night”  and  "The  First 
Noel.”  I wonder  if  they  have  even 
heard  of  “Jingle  Bell  Rock”  and 
"I  Saw  Mommy  Kissing  Santa 
Claus.”  What’s  with  these  people? 
Don’t  they  realize  that  they  are 
living  in  the  moving  twentieth 
century  and  that  there  are  only 
approximately  198  hours,  42  min- 
utes and  31  *4  seconds  left  before 
it  is  too  late  to  do  their  shopping? 


(Honor  System— Cont.  fr.  Pg.  2) 
essentially  concerned  with  a high- 
er assent.  It  is  a degree  of  per- 
sonal refinement  not  reached  by 
many  until  later  in  life. 

He  reasoned  that  sentimental. 

be  effective.  By  carrying  through 
the  honor  system  with  a certain 

the  others  are  doing,  the  true  val- 
ue of  honor  is  often  missed. 

Fear  of  ostracism  by  the  group 
is  an  artificial  basis.  Group  dis- 
cipline does  not  prepare  one  for 
a true  life  situation.  The  student 
would  be  more  involved  with  re- 
ality if  judged  individually  rather 
than  by  public  knowledge.  Other- 
wise group  pressure  becomes  an 
end  in  itself. 

Dr.  McGovern  suggested  that 
after  a three-year  indoctrination, 
seniors  might  experiment  with  a 
more  autonomous  system  leading 
to  a lessening  of  rules  and  more 
individual  responsibility. 


FIRST  WEEK  — JANUARY  1963 


SECOND  WEEK  — JANUARY  1963 


9:30 

12:30 

3:00 

9:30 

12:30 

3:00 

Monday 

Jan.  14 

English  215,275 
Theology  401 

Philosophy  304 
Western  Culture  101 

Chemistry  409 
English  405 

History  417 

Spanish  443 

Monday 

Jan.  21 

Biology  307.  312 

Chemistry  411 

Mathematics  301,  419 
Philosophy  201,  411 
Spanish  447 

Theology  203 

English  101 
History  315 
Sociology  322 
Spanish  433 
Physics  105 
(Jr.) 

Economics  409 
French  205,  309 
History  437 

Tuesday 

Jan.  15 

History  231 
Music  101 

Biology  213 

Chemistry  301 
merman  203 
Mathematics  201,  307 
Physics  365 

Psychology  311 

Spanish  327 

French  305 

History  331 

Latin  203,  311 

Physics  453 

Polish  301 

Russian  101 

Sociology  417 

History  309 

Sociology  101 

Tuesday 

Jan.  22 

Biology  221 

French  145,  147,  149,  301 
German  101,  121 

Physics  357 

Art  237 

Chemistry  303 
Economics  309 
Education  410 
English  425 
French  201C,  D 
Italian  307 

English  329B 
Sociology  206 

Wednesday 
Jan.  16 

Biology  405 

Chemistry  401.  201 
Education  405 

English  325 

French  409 
Mathematics  401 
Spanish  341 

Biology  304 

Russian  403 

Latin  403.  407 

Music  401 

Russian  303,  203 
Sociology  428 
Theology  103 

Spanish  227 

Wednesday 
Jan.  23 

History  129 

Latin  301 

Mathematics  127 

Music  113 

Philosophy  <*21 

Psychology  203 

Russian  105 

Speech  105 

English  421 
Psychology  202 
Sociology  361 
Psychology  312 

English  303 

Music  115 

Thursday 

Jan.  17 

Chemistry  101 

English  413 

Latin  211 
tfussian  201 

Western  Culture  401 

Education  351,  401 
English  253 

French  419 

Latin  111 
Mathematics  313 

Music  212 

Political  Science  203 
Psychology  225 

Russian  301 

Spanish  231 

Thursday 
Jan.  24 

French  153.  201  A.  B.  203 
Latin  305 

Physics  175,  251 

Psychology  408 

German  351 

Economics  201 
French  405 
Spanish  337 

Art  383 

Music  301 

Friday 

Jan.  18 

Education  308 

English  411 

History  415 
Mathematics  417 

Music  151 

Biology  101 

Physics  151 
^Danish  441 

Theology  303 

English  241 

Art  401,  407 

Italian  201 

Friday 

Jan.  25 

English  329A.  C 

History  211 

Mathematics  413 

Spanish  103,  131 

Latin  205 

History  225 
Russian  401 
Sociology  331 

Physios  431 
PolMi  401 
Psychology  409 


Physics  1 
(Soph.) 
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Class  Elects  Outstanding  Seniors  for  Who’s  Who 

AS  the  seniors  embark  upon  the  ^ 

final  semester  of  their  college  ca- 
reers, Focus  is  happy  to  congratu- 
late those  who  have  been  elected 
to  the  membership  in  Who’s  Who 
in  American  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities. Along  with  other  rewards 
for  selection,  t!:e  Who’s  Who  mem- 
bers' names  will  appear  in  a book 
containing  a listing  of  outstand- 
ing collegians  throughout  the 
country. 

Those  selected  for  this  honor 
are  voted  on  by  their  senior  class. 

Each  senior  is  asked  to  indicate 
the  twenty  members  of  her  class 
whom  she  deems  most  worthy  of 
the  honor.  Those  receiving  the 
most  votes  are  then  designated  as 
Emmanuel’s  representatives. 

The  qualities  attributed  to  a 
Who's  Who  member  arc  “scholar- 
ship, participation  and  leadership 
in  academic  and  extra-curricular 
activities,  citizenship  and  service 
to  the  school  and  promise  of  fu- 
ture usefulness.” 

Those  chosen  to  represent  the 
Class  of  1963  are: 

Nancy  Chisick,  Rosemary  Con- 
nors, Mary  Courtney,  Mary  Doc  WHO’S  WHO?  ? From  left  to  right:  Seated:  P.  Neville,  N.  Lefleur,  D.  Gilberti,  M.  Dockett,  M.  McCarthy.  Row  two:  M.  McGov- 

kett,  Anne  Drinkwater,  Kathleen  ern,  N Sullivan,  R.  Garant,  M.  Heffernan,  M.  McGauran,  N.  Chisick,  R.  Connor*.  Row  three:  J.  Kelley,  M.  Gudejko,  M.  Courtney,  A. 

Fox,  Rita  Garant,  Donna  Giberti,  Drinkwater,  J.  Kelley,  M.  Telge,  S.  McCarthy.  Missing  from  picture.  K.  Fox.  photo  by  Anne  Backman 

Margaret  Gudejko,  Mary  Heffer- 


Jane  Kelley,  Judy  Kelley,  Nan- 
cy Lafleur,  Monica  McCarthy, 
Sheila  McCarthy,  Mary  McGauran, 
Martha  McGovern.  Priscilla  Nev- 
ille, Nancy  Sullivan,  Marilyn 
Telge. 

SFAR  Meeting 
To  Investigate 
Campus  Climate 

The  academic  freedom  equation 
balances  only  when  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  factors  are  under- 
stood and  in  operation.  To  ex- 
plore this  delicate  equilibrium 
Emmanuel  inaugurates  a Student- 
Faculty-Administration  Relations 
Conference  to  he  held  Sat.,  Mar. 
20. 

The  conference  presents  a for- 
um for  discussions  and  conclusions 
on  a variety  of  topics  relative  to 
the  three  complementary  parts  of 
the  college:  student  body,  faculty, 
and  administration.  General  chair- 
man, Felicia  Dobbs,  defines  its  pur- 
pose as  “.  . .drawing  the  three 
groups  together  to  provide  a chan- 
nel for  needed  mutual  understand- 
ing as  well  as  positive  criticisms 
and  improvements." 

Neil  Johnston,  leader  of  NSA, 
ignited  the  spark  for  the  confer- 
ence in  his  address  at  the  aca- 
demic freedom  conference  held  at 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island. 
Neil  urged  relations  conferences 
to  clarify  collegians’  rights  and 
responsibilities.  The  Student-Fac- 
ulty-Administration Relations  Con- 
ference makes  this  attempt. 

The  tentative  schedule  includes 
a welcome  by  Sister  Ann  Bnrth- 
tholomew,  followed  by  a keynote 
address  by  an  as  yet  unidentified 
NSA  national  officer.  The  morn- 
ing session  will  conclude  with  a 
panel  discussion  by  representative 
students,  faculty  and  administra- 
tion members  expressing  their  in- 
dividual opinions  on  the  issues. 
The  panel  will  he  open  to  ques- 
tions from  the  floor. 

After  a break  for  lunch  the  con- 
ference will  continue  with  group 
discussions  led  by  students  with 
faculty  and  administration  parti- 
cipating. Reports  from  the  in- 
dividual groups  will  he  pooled  in 
a general  seminar  session. 

To  provide  an  intelligent  basis 
for  discussion,  Felicia  urges  stu- 
dents to  watch  the  NSA  Bulletin 
Board  for  a recommended  biblio- 
graphy and  research  committee  as- 
signments. 
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ting  Committee. 


photo  by  Judy  Kelley 


‘Vive  Le  Bal  du  Carnival!!’ 


Emerge  from  your  habitual  co- 
)n  in  a few  short  hours  — 

0 a glamorous  social  butterfly 
the  first  event  of  the  Mardi 

ns  — “Le  Bal  du  Carnival,  ^cs 
Mardi  Gras  goes  European  — 
d the  limelights  of  Paris  begin 
? weekend  celebration.  Chair- 
m Marian  Ward  predicts  a spe- 

1 evening  full  of  flight  and  fan- 
at  the  Chestnut  Hill  Country 

.ib.  Music  will  be  rendered  by 
rry  and  Jack  Davis  Orchestra. 

Saturday  Activities 
Kathy  Meehan  suggests  you 
ndle  up  for  your  Russian  skat- 
, afternoon  at  Saint  Sebastian’s, 
’c  rink  is  almost  as  big  as  the 
scon  Garden  and  the  committee 
II  welcome  your  figure  eight. 
,t  chocolate,  coffee  and  dougnuts 


will  be  served  in  the  caf  to  warm 
you  up  from  your  spills. 

The  Tower  of  London  swings 
for  your  Saturday  night  in  your 
own  gym  — what  witli  Seven  Sons 
of  Harvard  and  the  twelve  Bruin- 
aires  from  Brown  (who  by  the  way 
appeared  at  the  Stork  Club.  . . . 
in  New  York  City)  — it  is  hound 
to  be  a lovely  evening,  says  frosh 
chairman  Jackie  Noel.  The  campus 
shop  will  be  open  for  a breather 
and  that  smoke. 

The  weekend  couldn’t  end  in  a 
more  beautiful  way  than  with  a 
ten  o’clock  High  Mass  sung  by 
seminarians  from  St.  John’s.  A 
big  breakfast  will  be  served,  prom- 
ises Rita  Lockwood,  chairman,  and 
as  guest  speaker,  Rev.  Alfred  Q. 
Lister,  O.P.  will  formally  close  the 
weekend. 


Dean  Bids  Sayonara; 
Faculty  Rosier  Stars 
Department  Changes 

Seen  a strange  face  today?  Miss- 
ed a familiar  one?  Think  some- 
one’s wearing  new  shoes?  Chances 
are  they’re  part  of  Emmanuel’s 
“faculty  on  the  move.” 

The  new  semester  finds  changes 
in  many  places.  Sister  Francesca, 
untiring  as  Dean  of  Students,  has 
replaced  Sister  Miriam  St.  John 
at  Notre  Dame  Seishen  (College 
of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary) 
in  Japan.  Sister  Miriam,  formerly 
of  Emmanuel,  is  undertaking  a 
year  of  language  studies. 

Father  Philip  Mulhern,  O.P.  has 
left  for  Africa.  He  will  assume 
the  post  of  rector  of  a regional 
seminary,  which  has  just  been 
built  for  the  diocesan  priesthood. 
This  seminary  has  been  entrusted 
to  the  Dominican  Fathers  by  the 
Holy  See,  and  Father  Mulhern  will 
be  its  first  rector. 

Father  Thomas  J.  Maher,  O.P. 
has  come  from  teaching  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  to  take  over  two  junior 
theology  classes.  For  the  freshmen, 
Sister  Mary  Rose,  also  transferring 
from  Ohio,  has  replaced  Father 
Mulhern. 

In  a series  of  inter-office 
switches,  Sister  Raymond  Loretta 
has  moved  next  door  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Admissions  office  to  be- 
come the  new  Dean  of  Students. 
Mrs.  Esta  Wall,  formerly  the  ad- 
missions secretary,  has  assumed 
the  position  of  Acting  Director  of 
Admissions,  with  Sister  Evelyn 
Margaret  as  her  assistant. 

The  new  member  of  the  Chem- 
istry Department  is  Miss  Catherine 
Kelliher,  Emmanuel  ’58,  who,  in 
addition  to  her  teaching  duties,  is 
currently  studying  for  her  doctor- 
ate at  B.U. 


Cuban  Expert  Relates 
Dubious  Prison'Honor' 

Cuba  is  familiar  territory  to  re- 
porter Alexander  Rorke  who  will 
speak  Mar.  5,  on  the  anti-Castro 
revolt.  The  Student  Government 
Association  sponsors  Mr.  Rorke 
who  lias  the  dubious  distinction  of 
being  the  first  American  reporter 
imprisoned  by  Castro.  Following  his 
widely  heralded  TV  show  pointing 
up  the  communization  of  Castro's 
military,  he  was  re-arrested  and 
deported  from  Cuba.  It  is  under- 
stood that  he  has  been  sentenced 
(in  absentia)  to  death  by  Castro’s 
regime. 

Mr.  Rorke  had  intimate  advance 
knowledge  of  the  abortive  CIA  in- 
vasion of  Apr.  17,  1961.  In  Jan- 
uary 1961,  in  Guatemala,  he  was 
the  only  reporter  permitted  to 
speak  with  Cubans  preparing  for 
the  invasion.  From  expeditions 
against  Castro  early  in  Spring 
1961,  Mr.  Rorke  brought  hack 
first-hand  information  which  led 
him  to  warn  the  U.S.  that  the  im- 
pending “invasion"  was  doomed  to 
failure. 

Since  then,  Mr.  Rorke  has  made 
numerous  flights  over  Cuba,  drop- 
ping anti-Castro  leaflets,  and  mak- 
ing raids  in  late  December,  1961, 
over  Cienfuegas  and  Matanzas. 

At  17  Mr.  Rorke  enlisted  in  the 
U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II. 
He  became  a military  intelligence 
specialist,  responsible  for  the  se- 
curity of  5 German  kreises  (prov- 
inces). He  participated  in  the  cap- 
ture of  S.S.  men  and  in  the  first 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


The  registrar  requests  that  I 
any  student  who  changes  her 
address  during  the  school  year 
report  this  change  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Offices.  | 


Commitment  Before 


Pull  up  the  black  shades.  It’s  time  for  a shift  in  em- 
phasis. . . from  the  black  negative  of  the  uncommitted 
student  to  the  positive  print  of  the  committed  student. 
There  has  been  an  almost  overwhelming  accent  on  the 
negative  — the  uncommitted  student.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  way  of  non-commitment  is  only  self-inclusive,  a study 
of  non-commitment  alone  does  not  say  anything  about  the 
value  of  commitment. 

The  committed  student  is  not  an  idealist  with  an  in- 
flexible set  of  opinions  and  value  judgments.  . . If  one  at- 
tempts to  discuss  one  of  those  inflexible  opinions  with  such 
a “committed  student,”  the  walls  of  idealism  may  come 
tumbling  down  and  discussion  fails.  The  ‘ committed  stu- 
dent” is  more  properly  defined  in  relation  to  the  concepts 
of  knowledge  and  love. 

Commitment  is  primarily  knowledge  considered  as  an 
awareness  of  three  spheres  of  living:  first,  awareness  of 
knowledge  per  se,  academic  knowledge;  second,  aware- 
ness of  the  worlds  immediately  beyond  the  academic.  . . 
the  college  campus  and  the  civic  community;  third,  awaie- 
ness  of  the  Eternal,  the  existence  beyond  this  existence. 

Commitment  is  also  love  consequent  to  knowledge. 
Love  is  a progression  out  of  self;  one  becomes  more  than 
just  aware  of  the  worlds  beyond  academic  knowledge.  . . 
by  love  one  participates  in  them. 

We  cannot  avoid  commitment.  It  is  demanded  of  those 
who  are  to  partake  fully  of  the  academic,  the  collegiate, 
the  civic,  and  the  Christian  life.  For  the  Christian  college 
student,  commitment  involves  not  only  academic  knowl- 
edge and  the  knowledge  of  the  Word,  but  fraternal  char- 
ity. . . involvement  in  all  the  other  spheres  of  living.  Tiue 
commitment,  rooted  in  knowledge  and  love,  leads  to  com- 
munication among  those  who  are  involved.  Perhaps  we  do 
not  communicate  enough  because  we  do  not  participate 
enough  in  the  spheres  of  living  beyond  academic  knowl- 
edge and  the  knowledge  of  the  Word.  More  specifically, 
we  could  participate  more  by  loving  more. 


....  Contentment  After 

“This  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent.”  So  says  the  sign 
in  the  snack  bar.  WHY? 

“Dis. con. tent”.  . . Webster  defines  it  as  “uneasiness, 
dissatisfaction."  This  spirit  of  discontent  seems  to  permeate 
every  decision  of  the  junior  class.  Why  does  a discussion 
of  the  vote”  follow  almost  every  vote;  then  petitions.  . . 
and  re-vote.  Is  it  because  of  insufficient  opportunity  for 
discussion  before  voting,  poor  publicity  of  meetings,  01 
faulty  voting  methods?  None  of  these  complaints  seems 
fully  justified. 

Rather,  the  cause  seems  the  lack  of  forethought  of 
those  who  come  to  the  meetings,  coupled  with  widespread 
absenteeism  from  the  meetings.  If  discussion  took  place 
in  the  snack  bar  and  around  the  campus  before  instead  of 
after  a vote,  then  enough  interest  would  be  aroused  so 
that  class  members  would  have  thought  through  their  posi- 
tions. Thus,  they  would  not  allow  the  strong  voice  (s?)  to 
persuade  them  into  a decision  they  will  later  regret. 

In  the  absence  of  any  ruling  by  Student  Government, 
the  classes  themselves  could  and  should  adopt  the  stan- 
dard of  a quorum  for  a binding  vote.  Then  it  would  be 
the  obligation  of  all  to  make  sure  of  the  necessary  atten- 
dance and  consequent  acceptance  of  the  majority  decision. 
Those  who  do  not  attend  would  forefeit  their  right  to  dis- 
sension. All  should  comply  with  and  support  the  decisions 
of  the  quorum. 

The  spirit  of  a class  is  a fragile  thing  which  the  mem- 
bers must  jealously  guard  lest  it  be  destroyed.  It  would 
indeed  be  unfortunate  if  the  very  activities  which  were 
designed  to  foster  this  spirit  were  to  be  the  cause  of  its 
demise.  Cooperation  and  consideration,  together  with  or- 
ganization, can  go  a long  way  towards  channeling  energy 
for  the  enjoyment  of  all. 

The  problem  of  challenged  votes  demands  immediate 
attention.  Today  it  threatens  the  projects  of  the  junior 
class;  tomorrow  it  may  disrupt  the  work  of  the  sopho- 
mores, the  freshmen,  or  even  the  seniors.  If  it  is  not  cor- 
rected, the  resultant  confusion  and  ill-will  may  well  cause 
the  “winter  of  discontent”  to  burst  forth  into  a “silent 
spring.” 
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Mademoiselle  Journalism  Arouses 
Widespread  Collegiate  Responses 


“Thank  you,  Emmanuel 
tors  would  very  probably  ut 
they  realized  that  their  high 
result  of  the  avid  interest  ta 
in  response  to  the  controver 
lege  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
Cutter.” 

The  Georgetown  Hoya,  in  a 
story  entitled  “ ‘Cooky-cutter’ 
Up."  states  that  the  author  of 
the  Mademoiselle  article,  Jane 
O’Reilly,  . -is  having  too  much 
fun  hurling  invectives  to  be  quite 
as  objective  as  one  might  like.” 
Another  part  of  the  article  fur- 


And  Now  He  Sleeps.  . . . 
by  Rosemary  Connors 

The  man  who  had  “a  lover’s 
quarrel  with  the  world”  lives  no 
longer.  No  better  epitaph  exists 
for  Robert  Frost  than  the  one 
he  wrote  for  himself. 

Rarely  within  his  own  life- 
time does  a poet  receive  the 
praise  and  accolades  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Frost,  however, 
weathered  the  initial  blocks  of 
poverty,  disillusionment,  and 
voluntary  exile  to  become  the 
unofficial  poet  laureate  of  the 
United  States. 

Time  and  the  objective  values 
of  art  must  decide  his  place  in 
the  world  of  literature.  But 
Frost’s  role  in  contemporary 
society  remains  unquestioned. 

The  world  of  poetry  has  ex- 
panded under  his  touch  and  the 
world  of  man  has  become  richer 
through  his  wisdom. 


- iN  THE  MAILBAG  - 


College.”  Mademoiselle  edi- 
ter  these  words  this  month  if 
January  sales  were  a partial 
ken  by  us  Fenway  collegians 
sial  article  about  Trinity  Col- 
, “A  Very  Attractive  Cooky 

ther  criticizes  Miss  O’Reilly,  say- 
ing, "She  as  much  as  puts  God 
and  faith  in  the  Dark  Ages,  her 
equation  running  something  like: 
“Conformity,  Catholicism,  and 
the  well-oiled  honor  system  tend 
to  dampen  spontaneity.” 

Comment  from  Detroit 
From  the  Campus  Reporter  of 
Marygrove  College  in  Detroit 
comes  an  editorial  which  sharply 
criticizes  the  “cooky-cutter”  idea: 
“It  was  actually  a very  crumbled 
cooky  that  appeared  under  the 
title  ’A  Very  Attractive  Cooky- 
Cutter,’  in  the  January,  1963  is- 
sue of  Mademoiselle.  . . One 
doesn’t  have  to  know  a lot  about 
Catholic  women's  colleges  to  de- 
tect the  glittering  generalities, 
misrepresentation  of  facts  and 
general  distortion  that  charac- 
terize the  article. 

“For  example,  is  it  really  fair 
to  base  the  title  and  tone  of  a 
whole  article  on  a remark  by  a 
‘disgruntled  freshman’?” 

The  editorial  further  criticizes 
Miss  O’Reilly  specifically:  "The 
biggest  misconception  that  Miss 
O’Reilly  got  during  her  trip  to 
the  Trinity  campus  was  that  Cath- 
olic college  students  follow  their 
Catholic  teachers  and  the  Church 
like  a horse  with  blinders  — not 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 


A Woman 
\ for  Alt  Seasons 

Sister  Berchmans  Louise,  S.N.D, 
a member  of  the  faculty  at  Em' 
manuel  from  1930  to  1958  and 
chairman  of  the  English  depart . 
ment  for  six  years,  died  recently 
Fortunata  Caliri,  Class  of  1934 
wrote  the  following  article  for  the 
Emmanuel  College  Newsletter 
(Ed.) 

I met  the  news  of  her  death  with 
a total  silence.  I had  no  words 
then,  and  as  I grope  now  for  the 
words  with  which  to  encompass 
her,  silence  again  swells  in  elo- 
quent  tribute.  Reflecting,  I know 
she  would  not  want  words  of  praise 
from  us,  but  rather  the  praise  of 
our  lives,  of  our  striving  always 
to  be  the  kind  of  woman  that  she 
lavished  the  brilliance  of  her  mind 
and  the  warmth  of  her  heart  to 
mold.  No  one  ever  had  higher 
standards,  and  the  measure  of  her 
greatness  is  that  we  who  knew 
her  — “we  happy  few”  — wanted 
to  achieve  and  reflect  those  stan- 
dards and  would  not  be  content 
with  anything  else.  English  litera- 
ture was  her  subject,  but  with  a 
vision  that  penetrated  to  every  as- 
pect of  our  lives  she  gave  us  a 
sense  of  values  that  nothing  can 
ever  shatter.  She  was  a woman  for 
all  seasons. 

Those  of  us  who  had  her  for  a 
teacher  know  that  she  was  an  in- 
stitution and  that  she  was  Em- 
manuel, and  only  they  will  know 
what  I mean  when  I say  that  her 
death  marks  the  end  of  an  era,  an 
era  that  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 
Blessed  as  I was  with  her  personal 
friendship,  I know  that  all  who 
ever  spent  an  hour  with  her  will 
join  me  when  I say  paraphrasing 
the  words  of  the  great  poet-drama- 
tist whose  work  she  taught  me  to 
love:  “Take  her  for  all  and  all,  I 
shall  not  see  her  like  again.  . 
The  rest  is  silence.” 


IN  MEMORIAM 

The  students  of  Emmanuel 
extend  their  prayerful  sym- 
pathy to  Sister  Angela  Eliza- 
beth, former  Academic  Dean, 
on  the  death  of  her  brother,  Rt. 
Rev.  Msgr.  Francis  Keenan, 
former  professor  at  Emmanuel, 
and  her  sister,  Sister  Mary' 
Damian,  O.P. ; to  Sister  Anne 
Barbara  on  the  death  of  her 
mother:  and  to  Sister  Cornelius 
Julie  on  the  death  of  her  father. 


Student  Councilors  Will  Evaluate 
Membership  Distribution  Issue 


To  ihe  Editor  of  Focus: 

We  are  nearing  the  1963  sea- 
son of  our  Varsity  and  Junior 
Varsity  Basketball  games.  Are  we 
going  to  have  another  year  of  ap- 
athy among  the  students  as  to  at- 
tendance at  the  games?  Something 
definitely  must  be  done  about  this. 

Does  the  student  body  know 
these  games  exist?  They  should; 
there  is  enough  publicity  about 
them.  What  should  be  publicized 
is  the  need  for  spectators!  Granted 
it’s  not  a Celtics’  game,  but  a near 
resemblance  with  the  top  basket- 
ball athletes  of  our  college. 

Go  to  any  school  near  by:  State, 
Sargent,  B.C. ; they  go  wild  over 
such  games  — pep  rallies  — the 
works.  But  most  of  all,  the  team 
has  the  important  and  appreciated 
backing  of  the  student  body. 

So  let’s  get  on  the  ball  — the 
BASKETBALL,  and  begin  the  sea- 
son with  a full  house;  let’s  show 
our  thanks,  well  deserved  by  the 
team,  for  the  many  hours  of  prac- 
tice and  interest  they  have  put  in- 
to a fantastic  sport,  basketball. 

Let’s  have  more  at  the  door 
than  on  the  floor! 

Kathy  Grannan  ’64 
An  Open  Letter  to  Mary  Whalen: 
Dear  Mary, 

We’d  like  to  begin  this  letter 
with  a simple  yet  very  hearty, 
"Thank  You,  Mary!” 

Thank  you  for  your  exemplary 


As  the  student  government  pro- 
gram moves  into  second  semester, 
the  question  of  representative  dis- 
tribution faces  the  council.  There 
seems  to  be  little  disagreement 
that  some  evaluation  of  the  repre- 
sentation should  be  forthcoming, 
although  the  nature  of  any  recon- 
struction is  debated. 

At  present  two  members  of 
council  are  designated  simply  as 
dormitory  representatives.  Since 
the  dormitory  maintains  a three- 
branched  government  for  itself, 
the  necessity  for  having  these  rep- 
resentatives is  questioned.  A sug- 
gestion that  they  be  replaced  with 
representatives  chosen  at  large  has 


leadership  during  those  early,  con- 
fusing September  days,  which  led 
us  to  the  true  Emmanuel  spirit 
that  forms  a part  of  every  Emman- 
uel freshman  today. 

Thank  you  for  your  unfailing 
faith  in  us;  for  the  hours  spent  in 
earnest  advice,  and  cheery  encour- 
agement, even  when  we  ourselves 
wailed,  “I  give  up;  college  is  just 
impossible.” 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


met  with  favorable  attention. 

Three  new  representatives  — 
one  each  elected  from  the  soph- 
omore, junior,  and  senior  classes 
could  replace  the  two  representa- 
tives. These  additional  council 
members  would  function  simply  as 
representatives  for  their  classes, 
helping  to  overcome  the  problem 
of  overwork,  which  some  on  Coun- 
cil consider  burdensome. 

In  Council  elections,  one  senior 
would  run  for  social  chairman  and 
the  other  for  cultural  chairman: 
of  the  juniors,  one  would  run  for 
freshman  class  president.  The  re- 
maining members  would  then  f'fi 
the  committee  positions. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  still 
feel  that  the  councilor  can  com- 
bine such  a position  as  cultural 
chairman  with  representation.  I" 
such  a position  most  of  the  tinie- 
consuming  organizational  work  >s 
done  before  the  school  year  itself 
starts.  Others  argue  that,  in  the 
sophomore  and  junior  classes,  the 
first  semester  president  retains  a 
council  seat  during  the  secon 
semester  and,  freed  from  her  cla5-' 
duties,  may  serve  as  a representa- 
tive. 
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Dominican  Warns  Against 
‘Provincial’  Student  Minds 

by  »•■■■ 

Jo!V1  Newman  once  admitted  that 

■.  • the  of  L'ber“1  Education,  and  of  the  prin- 

ciples on  which  it  must  be  conducted.  . exerted  a hold 
upon  his  mind  The  concepts  of  “liberal  education,"  “sci- 
ences, and  humanities"  have  been  so  moditied  in  the 
course  of  history  that  their  meanings  often  become  ambig- 
uous. The  very  presence  of  the  Emmanuel  student  in  the 
Catholic  liberal  arts  college  demands  that  she  seek  a mean- 
ing for  these  terms. 

To  aid  the  collegian  in  her  search  for  definition  and 
clarification  of  these  terms,  Focus,  during  second  semester 
is  presenting  a series  exploring  their  nature. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Q.  Lister,  O.P.  begins  the  series  this 
month  with  a discussion  of  the  liberal  arts  and  of  the 
contributions  of  theology  to  “total”  education  In  March 
Sister  Mary  John,  head  of  the  Chemistry  Department,  will 
present  the  scientist’s  view  of  these  terms;  the  Rev.  George 
L.  Concordia,  O.P.  will  present  a philosopher’s  opinion  in 
April;  and  in  May,  Mr.  Paul  Maffeo  of  the  German  De- 
partment will  discuss  the  liberal  arts  college  in  detail 


Father  Lister  makes  a liberal  arts  poi 


Lethargy  Lecture  Lures 
Many  Psychology  Majors 


What  do  we  mean  by  “liberal 
arts?”  Father  Lister  cited  the 
Scholastic  definition  of  the  triv- 
ium — logic,  rhetoric,  and  po- 
etics, and  of  the  quadrivium  — 
astronomy,  music,  arithmetic,  and 
geometry.  "The  trivium  and  the 
quadrivium  have  a value  per  se; 
moreover,  they  have  value  as  in- 
struments for  developing  the 
mind.  They  free  the  mind  from 
impediments;  they  serve  to  con- 
dition it.  so  that  it  functions  with 
facility.”  Seen  in  this  light,  "lib- 
eral arts,”  considered  as  bhe  triv- 
ium and  the  quadrivium.  “devel- 
op the  intellectual  virtues:  wis- 
dom, understanding,  science,  pru- 
dence, and  art,”  said  Father. 

According  to  the  Rev.  Benedict 
Ashely,  O.P.,  in  The  Arts  of  Learn- 
ing and  Communication,  medieval 
education  included  not  only  the 
trivium  and  the  quadrivium,  but 
also  philosophy  (with  the  natural 
sciences  considered  as  a branch 
of  philosophy),  and  sacred  the- 
ology. What  we  consider  to  be 
“arts,”  subjects  such  as  lang- 
uages, sociology,  history,  etc.,  and 
what  we  consider  to  be  “sciences,” 
subjects  such  as  biology,  chem- 
istry, and  physics,  seem  to  rep- 
resent a dichotomy  in  the  twen- 
tieth century.  There  is  a lack  of 
communication  between  these 
two  areas. 

Father  acknowledged  the  gap 
by  saying  that  there  is  a bridge 
between  the  arts  and  the  scien- 
ces: “Perhaps  tho  best  bridge  is 
mathematics.  It  is  the  perfect 
vehicle  for  the  imagination,  yet 
i*  abstract  enough  to  be  truly 
•cicntific.”  Father  noted  that 
many  students  learn  mathematics 
for  its  utility  and  may  never  ap- 
preciate it  as  pure  knowledge. 

Individual  students  in  the  arts 
and  in  the  sciences  may  have  dif- 
ficulty in  communicating.  "Be- 
muse the  arts  are  more  closely 
allied  to  recreation,  it  is  easier 
for  the  science  major  to  become 


acquainted  with  the  arts  than  for 
the  student  in  the  humanities  to 
be  aware  of  all  the  developments 
of  the  sciences.” 

Student  Interests 

Continuing  with  this  idea,  Fa- 
ther said  that  through  paperback 
books  and  other  media,  “the  stu- 
dent of  the  humanities  can  al- 
ways develop  an  appreciation  of 
the  sciences.”  Father  then  added: 
“The  liberal  arts  student  need 
not  become  expert  in  all  the  ram- 
ification of  the  technological  as- 
pect of  the  modern  physical  sci- 
ences, but  unless  she  knows  the 
general  methodology  of  these 
sciences,  and  unless  she  herself 
•has  had  experimental  knowledge 
of  the  more  important  scientific 
experiments,  she  would  have  fail- 
ed to  keep  pace  with  contempo- 
rary achievements  and  therefore 
would  not  be  liberally  educated.” 

The  college  has  a definite  role 
to  play  in  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween bhe  arts  and  the  sciences. 
Father  Lister  maintains,  “It  is 
the  duty  of  the  college  to  stim- 
ulate the  students’  interest  in  all 
fields  and  to  show  their  objective 
value  and  location  in  the  frame- 
work of  education.”  However, 
Father  cautions  that  bhe  stimu- 
lus and  the  consequent  exploring 
on  the  part  of  students  are  to  be 
extra-curricular.  Success  will  de- 
pend on  student  realization  that 
it  is  necessary  to  expose  the  mind 
to  both  the  arts  and  the  sciences 
if  one  is  to  be  truly  educated. 

True  Education 

“Truly  educated”  is  itself  an 
ambiguous  term.  Father  Lister 
explained  by  saying  that  what  we 
mean  by  “true  education”  is  the 
imparting  of  a wisdom,  most  es- 
pecially a philosophical  or  theol- 
ogical wisdom.  "The  person  who 
has  not  had  at  least  a philosoph- 
ical background  of  some  sort  is 
not  truly  educated.  To  the  ex- 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


NSA  Kindles  Student 
Awareness  in  U.S.A. 

by  Anne  Miller 

The  sophisticated  have  long  dis- 
paraged the  inactivity  and  compla- 
cency of  the  American  college  stu- 
dent, especially  the  American 
Catholic  college  student.  For  a 
long  while,  justice  was  on  their 
side. 

Compared  with  his  embattled 
counterpart  in  Hungary,  India, 
Africa  — where  he  is  a powerful 
force  in  the  political  scheme  of 
things  — the  American  student 
often  seems  self-centered  and  apa- 
thetic. But  the  winds  of  change  are 
sweeping  over  and  refreshing  the 
American  scene. 

The  agency  most  responsible  for 
student’s  new  social  consciousness 
is  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion, working  through  regional 
committees.  It  sponsors  confer- 
ences to  educate  responsibility- 
conscious students  in  the  most  vi- 
tal problems  facing  them  on  and 
off  campus,  and  equips  them  to 
organize  NSA  activity  in  their  in- 
dividual schools,  where  the  suc- 
cess of  the  movement  is  ultimate- 
ly grounded. 

We  at  Emmanuel  saw  one  of  the 
Association’*  basic  concerns,  civil 
rights,  activated  last  fall,  when 
many  of  us  wore  black  arm-bands 
and  signed  the  protest  letter  in 
sympathy  with  James  Meredith. 
Others  have  joined  groups  to  tutor 
under-schooled  children  in  Rox- 
bury,  or  to  help  get  out  the  vote 
in  similar  depressed  areas. 

NSA’s  chief  concerns  on  the  na- 
tional and  academic  level  are,  af- 
ter civil  rights,  academic  freedom 
and  education.  Conferences  strive 
to  define  the  meaning  and  goal  of 
the  concepts  involved  and  to  ap- 
ply them  to  the  role  of  the  in- 
dividual student. 

Action  is  impossible  in  these 
fields  until  facts  have  been  com- 
piled and  examined,  vague  areas 
defined,  and  student  participants 
educated  at  such  discussions  as  the 
spring  regional  on  education. 

These  discussions  also  prepare 
students  for  a leadership  role,  a 
leadership  which  should  revivify 
and  activate  the  slumbering  con- 
cern of  American  students  for  e- 
vents  in  the  community  they  wall 
have  to  enter  and  the  world  they 
will  inherit. 

The  National  Student  Associa- 
tion is  disconcerting  the  sophisti- 
cates by  marshalling  and  redirec- 
ting the  formerly  random  energies 
of  its  members.  And  who  knows? 
Someday  students  may  be  a mem- 
ber worth  reckoning  with  in  the 
body  politic. 


- CIVIC  CITATION  - 

Are  you  active  in  your  commun- 
ity? Do  you  know  someone  who  is? 
Then  submit  a nomination  for  the 
Focus  Civic  Citation.  Each  year 
the  Focus  polls  the  student  body 
to  fin<i  the  girl  who  best  exempli- 
fies the  Christian  college  youth  by 
service  to  her  neighbors.  She  may 
work  with  children,  the  shut-in,  the 
blind,  or  with  religious,  or  Red 
Feather  agencies. 

Cecelia  Gallivan  has  announced 
that  she  and  her  committee  of 
senior  student  leaders  will  accept 
nominations  from  all  classes.  All 
the  nominees  will  be  asked  to 
complete  a questionnaire  prepared 
by  the  committee.  From  these  re- 
sults, this  year’s  winner  will  be 
chosen.  Quality,  not  quantity,  of 
work  will  be  the  criterion. 

This  student-to-student  award 
will  be  presented  at  an  assembly 
early  in  March.  Remember,  only 
those  nominated  can  be  consider- 
ed for  the  recognition. 


by  Frances  Donovan 

Did  you  ever  wish  to  sink  into 
a dream-like  trance?  You  can  in 
one  of  the  states  of  a phenomen- 
on known  as  lethargy. 

Reverend  A.  W.  Rizzo,  a Stig- 
matine  father  whose  mission  is 
among  the  native  tribes  in  South 
America,  lectured  on  “Lethargy,” 
in  Dec.  1962,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Boston  College  psychology 
club.  The  subject  proved  to  be  ex- 
tremely controversial,  provoking  a 
number  of  articles  and  discussions 
— many  here  on  the  Emmanuel 
campus. 

Lethargy  is  defined,  in  a gen- 
eral manner,  as  a method  which 
applies  recent  physiopsychic  tech- 
niques to  the  attainment  of  Chris- 
tian virtue.  In  particular,  it  sets 
out  to  establish  an  equilibrium  of 
the  nervous  system.  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  School  of  Lethargy  that  an 
equilibrium  in  the  individual  will 
bring  about  the  same  in  society. 
Modem  science  thus  becomes  one 
more  step  toward  eternal  happi- 

Lethargy,  as  a method  in  itself, 
was  first  introduced  by  a Belgian 
named  Janreid.  It  was  brought  to 


Regression  into  childhood  or  re- 
pressed anxiety  — what  leads  col- 
lege girls  to  practice  a sport  de- 
manding finger  flexibility,  a keen 
eye,  a cold  heart,  and  a shrewd 
mind?  Having  no  money  to  spend 
in  the  Campus  Shop,  the  sopho- 
more English  majors  find  a re- 
lease from  the  frustrations  of  Old 
English  phonetics  by  indulging  in 
the  ancient  and  honorable  art  of 
tiddling  winks.  Hurrying  through 
the  Blue  and  Gold  Lounge  in  the 
morning,  students  have  expressed 
shock,  derision,  sarcasm,  incredul- 
ity, and  even  envy  at  the  sight  of 
four  steel-nerved  opponents  facing 
each  other  in  a desperate  struggle 
to  get  all  three  winks  into  the 

This  phenomenon  is  the  newest 
addition  to  Emmanuel’s  list  of 
competitive  sports,  the  varsity 
tiddly  winks  team.  The  girls  have 
chosen  the  team’s  name,  “The  Em- 
manuel Marshsteppers,”  from  an 
Old  English  description  in  Beo- 
wulf. The  sophomore  English  maj- 
ors feel  that  as  members  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  movement,  it  is  their 
duty  to  adopt  the  intellectual  sport 
of  English  universities. 


the  Americas  by  his  foremost  pu- 
pil, a Marist  brother,  Prof.  Luiz 
Benjamin  Henrique  Rech,  in  1957. 
This  method  has  many  applica- 
tiosn  in  psychology  and  psychia- 
try. Even  those  who  do  not  admit 
a difference  between  hypnosis  and 
lethargy  easily  admit  that  the  leth- 
argic method  is  by  far  the  most 
rapid  method  of  inducing  relaxa- 

Lethargy  and  Hypnosis 
The  School  of  Lethargy  claims 
that  whereas  hypnosis  comes  by 
suggestion,  the  lethargic  states  are 
induced  principally  through  the 
nerve  centers.  This  is  accomplish- 
ed by:  touches  and  sound  simul- 
taneously, and  adequate  postures 
and  positions.  The  touches  are 
determined  regions  especially  of 
the  head,  chest  and  back.  These 
touches  are  based  in  general 
upon  the  ancient  medical 
process  of  acupunctuation,  of  in- 
troducing needles  into  the  body  to 
bring  about  certain  effects.  In 
lethargy  these  effects  are  achieved 
through  finger  pressure  applied  to 
the  proper  joints  of  the  body.  The 
person  who  is  being  “lethargized” 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Jane  Donahue  has  been  unani- 
mously elected  captain  of  the  Marsh- 
steppers  and  you  know  why  — 
"because  it’s  my  tiddly  winks  set, 
that’s  why!”  Under  the  aegis  of 
Captain  Donahue  the  team  aspires 
to  challenge  Harvard.  Captain 
Jane  stated,  “I  am  supremely  con- 
fident that  Harvard  will  at  last  be 
forced  to  x-ecognize  its  true  equal 
— Emmanuel.” 

Practicing  every  morning  in  the 
lounge  to  keep  their  fingers  in 
shape  are  the  first  team,  Jane  Don- 
ahue, Florence  Patti,  Elaine 
Marble,  Ann  Martin,  Kathleen  Mc- 
Williams, Kathleen  Keough,  Bar- 
bara Ferullo  and  Anne  Backman 
(the  two  non-English  majors  on 
the  team).  The  alternate  team  is 
composed  of  Andrea  Couture, 
Catherine  Rice,  Alai-ie  Mack,  Carol 
Shea,  Dorothy  Erpen,  Christine 
Longo,  Ann  Welland,  and  Mary 
Curtis. 

The  best  description  of  the 
team’s  potentiality  comes  from 
high-scorer  Ann  Martin:  “This  is 
unquestionably  the  finest  tiddly 
winks  team  Emmanuel  ever  pro- 
duced.” 


Fearless  Marshsteppers' Squap  Tiddties: 
Two  Top  Teams  Hope  to  Challenge  Harvard 
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Cardinals  Portrait  Gift  For  Library; 


Emmanuel  Sponsors  O’Hare  Exhibit 


THE  CARDINAL’S  PORTRAIT,  became  «he  center  of  attraction  not  only  in  Logan  Lounge  but  for  Mi 
Mary  O’Hare  and  Father  Thomas  McGlynn.  O.P.  Pb°to  by  Anne  Backma, 


by  Priscilla  Kelley 

During  the  month  of  January, 
distinguished  visitors  and  interest- 
ed students  daily  ascended  to  the 
second  floor  in  Marian  Hall  for 
a five-minute  glimpse  or  an  ab- 
sorbed study  of  the  paintings  of 
Mary  O’Hare.  Emmanuel  College 
was  chosen  for  her  first  exhibit  in 
Boston,  sponsored  by  Cardinal 
Cushing.  Miss  O’Hare,  a prolific 
young  artist,  recaptures  the  per- 
sonality of  her  subject  with  a 
stroke  of  the  brush. 

This  dynamic  stroke  arrested 
the  attention  of  all  who  stood  be- 
fore the  portrait  of  his  Eminence 
Richard  Cardinal  Cushing.  Miss 
O’Hare  said,  "In  depicting  the  Car- 


dinal, I tried  to  show  his  spirit- 
ual strength  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  character  which  he  em- 
anates in  his  role  as  spiritual  guar- 
dian of  Boston.  His  gentleness  of 
spirit  is  shown  in  the  whole  figure 
and  especially  is  reflected  in  the 
position  of  his  hands:  they  are  the 
quintessence  of  strength  and 
gentleness.” 

Miss  O’Hare  was  painting  in  Pi- 
sa, Italy,  when  Cardinal  Cushing 
called  her  to  do  his  portrait.  This 
is  the  first  time  His  Eminence  has 
ever  sat  for  a portrait;  previously 
they  have  been  duplicated  from 
photographs.  She  commenced  with 
the  sittings  in  September  and,  con- 
sidering that  there  were  interrup- 
tions due  to  illness  and  the  Ecu- 


menical Council,  progress  was 
rapid.  The  portrait,  successful- 
ly completed  and  exhibited,  event- 
ually will  grace  the  new  Emman- 
uel library. 

Miss  O’Hare  disclosed  that  she 
has  received  a commision  to  paint 
a mural  for  the  chapel  of  the  Jo- 
seph P.  Kennedy,  Jr.  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Brighton.  This  project 
will  depict  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  Franciscan  Mission- 
aries of  Mary  who  operate  the 
hospital. 

When  she  completes  her  com- 
missions in  Boston,  Miss  O’Hare 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
she  will  return  to  Europe  to  con- 
tinue painting. 


Seniors  Frustrate  Flustered  Freshmen 
At  Dr.  Waxler's  'Deviant'  Experiment 


by  Jean  Fitzgerald 

During  the  chilly  weeks  of  early 
December,  nine  seniors  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Waxier  enthusias- 
tically devised  an  experiment  to 
frustrate  unsuspecting  volunteer 
"subjects”  from  Sociology  101.  To 
be  more  sociological,  they  design- 
ed a study  based  on  the  method  of 
Schachter  and  Mills  to  probe  the 
“effects  of  an  experimental  be- 
havior within  a group.” 

The  seniors  constructed  four- 
teen five  member  groups  and  re- 
quested them  to  appear  at  the 
Mass.  Health  Center  to  undergo  an 
hour’s  observation.  Neither  the 
nature  nor  the  function  of  the  ex- 
periment was  defined. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  the  center, 
seven  of  these  groups  were  reas- 
sured that  the  experiment  would 
last  an  hour,  while  the  remaining 
groups  were  told  that  it  might  pos- 
sibly be  prolonged  for  an  addition- 
al hour.  This  major  variable  in  the 
experiment  supposedly  frustrated, 
or  at  least  upset  the  expectations 
of  the  seven  groups  who  had  an- 
ticipated only  an  hour  of  observa- 
tion. 

Each  group  entered  a small  lab- 
oratory where  it  could  be  observed 
through  a one-way  mirror.  The 
group  then  heard  and  was  reques- 
ted to  discuss  the  case  study  of  a 
young  man  who  murdered  his  em- 
ployer and  obviously  needed  psy- 
chiatric treatment.  Unknown  to  the 
four  students  was  thac  the  fifth 
member  of  their  group  would  de- 
liberately assert  the  ridiculous  no- 
tion that  the  man  did  not  need 
treatment.  The  experimenters  then 
anxiously  observed  and  recorded 


each  individual’s  reaction  towards 
this  "deviant”  within  his  group. 

Data  from  this  experiment  have 
not  yet  been  completely  compiled. 
According  to  similar  experiments 
of  tnis  nature,  the  students  whose 
original  expectations  were  thwar- 
ted by  the  announced  extended  du- 
ration of  the  test  should  Show  a 
greater  resentment  and  anger  to- 
wards the  deviant  planted  in  their 
group  than  those  students  who  had 
their  original  expectations  fulfill- 
ed. 

No  one  can  accurately  deter- 
mine the  results  of  this  experiment 
until  the  data  is  analyzed.  The 
Sociology  Department  plans  to  in- 
stall its  own  one-way  mirror  here 
at  Emmanuel  and  to  conduct  sim- 
ilar experiments  of  this  nature. 


CATHOLIC  BOOK  WEEK 

“Books  transcend  space  and 
time.”  Thus  reads  this  year’s  mot- 
to for  Catholic  Book  Week,  Feb. 
17-23.  The  week  is  sponsored  by 
the  Catholic  Library  Association. 
The  honorary  chairman,  James 
Francis  Cardinal  McIntyre,  Arch- 
bishop of  Los  Angeles  points  out 
that  man’s  best  companions  are 
his  better  thoughts  and  that  these 
have  a tendency  to  find  expression 
in  written  words  for  the  purpose 
of  preservation  and  perpetuation. 

This  week  the  Emmanuel  libra- 
ry will  feature  a display  of  books 
in  the  library  and  on  the  library 
bulletin  board.  Bookmarks  and 
booklists  with  titles  and  descrip- 
tions of  good  Catholic  reading  for 
children,  young  adults,  and  adults 
will  be  available. 


Emmanuel  Invites 
Leading  Educators 
To  NCEA  Meeting 

Emmanuel  College  was  the  site 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Educational  Asso- 
ciation on  Dec.  8,  1962.  Mr.  Wes- 
ton M.  Jenks,  director  of  guidance, 
Boston  College,  spoke  on  “Estab- 
lishing an  International  Student 
Office.”  Mr.  Jenks,  who  serves  as 
foreign  student  advisor  at  Boston 
College,  explained  the  importance 
of  such  an  office  on  the  Catholic 
college  campus  to  meet  the  needs 
of  foreign  students. 

Mr.  Francis  X.  Sheehan,  assist- 
ant director  of  guidance,  Boston 
College,  delivered  the  second  ad- 
dress. He  spoke  on  "Catholic  Col- 
lege Commitments  in  the  Lay  Mis- 
sionary Apostolate.V  Mr.  Sheehan 
served  as  a lay  apostolate  in  the 
West  Indies  and  is  a representative 
of  the  Papal  Volunteers  and  the 
Extension  Volunteers  at  Boston 
College.  He  believes  that  the  Cath- 
olic College  graduate  who  volun- 
teers as  a lay  missionary  must  be 
properly  trained  in  order  to  be 
truly  effective  and  make  the  best 
use  of  his  background. 

Harvard  Dean,  speaker 

Dr.  Judson  T.  Shaplin,  associ- 
ate dean  of  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  luncheon  held  in 
Marian  Hall.  His  topic  was  “The 
University  and  World  Affairs  — 
Our  Commitments  to  International 
Developments.” 

Sister  Ann  Bartholomew  served 
as  chairman  of  the  business  meet- 
ing for  the  New  England  unit. 


Sister  Marie  Stephen  Re-evaiuates 
Student  Attitude  to  Marking  System 

The  problem  of  grading  is  close  to  all  involved  in  the  progress  of 
education  — administrator,  instructor,  and  student  alike.  The  issue  nec- 
essarily has  many  ramifications.  To  contribute  to  a more  informed  dis- 
cussion FOCUS  presents  the  view  of  Sister  Marie  Stephen  of  the  Educa. 
tional  Department.  Ed. 
by  Andrea  Couture 

The  Oriental  Library  of  Princeton  University  contains 
a rather  interesting  ancient  Chinese  artifact — a cribbing 
sheet.  Conclusion?  Educational  pressures  and  escapes  have 
been  around  a long,  long  time. 

Pressure  is  nothing  new,  mainly  because  human  be- 
havior has  been  in  stubborn  operation  for  quite  a while. 
And  as  Sister  Marie  Stephen  emphasizes,  ‘‘behavior  im- 
plies evaluation."  A pattern  of  behavior  either  persists  or 
declines  because  the  individual  has  evaluated  and  found 
it  either  rewarding  or  unsatisfactory. 


Ever-present  evaluation  re- 
quires a performance  judgment 
about  whether  the  goal  is  being 
reached.  Fear  of  failing  to  meet 
the  standard  injects  an  element 
of  threat  into  the  process.  The 
concomitant  of  threat  is  anxiety 
which  may  serve  to  motivate  or 
to  damage.  Evaluation  is,  there- 
fore, a force  to  be  reckoned  with 
— and  to  be  developed. 

The  evaluation  character  of 
man  fairly  shouts  implications  to 
education.  Since  education  is  con- 
cerned with  intellectual  behavior, 
effective  evaluation  of  whether 
course  goals  have  been  achieved 
must  be  an  educational  objective. 
"Grades  as  a workable  method  of 
determining  course  success  are 
valid  and  in  themelves  do  not 
cause  damaging  tension.”  main- 
tains Sister. 

Why  The  Pressure? 

The  question  remains:  If  grades 
in  themselves  do  not  cause  ten- 
sion, why  the  pressure? 

"Grades  create  tension  when 
the  student  fails  to  see  marks  in 
relation  to  the  many  factors  of 
the  process  of  evaluation.  The 
more  of  the  total  picture  bhe  stu- 
dent can  grasp,  the  less  the  like- 
lihood of  unnecessary  tension  and 
the  greater  the  chance  for  worth- 
while incentive.” 

Sister  Marie  Stephen  explains 
that  this  total  view  of  evaluation 
includes  an  understanding  of  the 
four  main  purposes  of  the  meas- 
ure: fii’st,  to  help  the  student 
progress  in  the  material  being 
learned;  second,  to  facilitate  self- 
understanding and  self-evaluation 
by  the  student;  third,  to  judge 
bhe  effectiveness  of  the  instruc- 
tional and  related  programs,  and 
administrative  judgments. 


Speaker  Finds  Medieval 
Woman  Curious  and  Wise 

Historians  generalize  text- 
books overlook  it,  but  the  educa- 
tion of  women  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
said  Canon  Astrik  Gabriel,  grad- 
uate professor  of  Medieval  Civiliz- 
ation at  Notre  Dame  University,  is 
a “chapter  yet  to  be  written.” 
Speaking  before  the  assembly 
Canon  Gabriel  swept  through  a 
range  of  sources  from  Saint  Jer- 
ome to  Saint  Thomas  More  to 
sketch  a vivid  picture  of  women’s 
education  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Mainly,  this  picture  is  one  of 
dichotomy.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Aristotelian  tradition  of  “anti- 
feminism” caused  the  universities 
of  Italy  and  France  to  reject  wom- 
en candidates.  A medieval  scholar, 
Philip  de  Navarre,  remarked  in  a 
discussion  on  the.  admission  of 
women  to  humanistic  schools, 
“One  does  not  give  more  poison  to 

Yet,  Canon  Gabriel  went  on  to 
point  out,  the  University  of  Saler- 
no awarded  a diploma  in  medicine 
to  a woman:  and  Saint  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Saint  Albert  the 
Great,  famous  thinkers  of  Paris, 
stressed  the  intellectual  equality 
of  man  and  woman. 


Total  Evaluation 

In  this  context  grades  become 
redefined  in  terms  of  a phase  of 
the  total  evaluation.  The  pro- 
fessional advisor  merely  makes 
available  to  the  student  his  per- 
sonal appraisal  of  the  student  in 
the  course  of  total  evaluation.  In 
view  of  this  Sister  concludes, 
"An  attitude  must  be  developed 
suoh  that  all  phases  of  evaluation, 
including  grades,  are  considered 
but  a part  of  a process  designed 
to  measure  growth.”  Actually  the 
professor,  in  evaluating  and  grad- 
ing a series  of  papers  and  exam- 
inations, evaluates  and  grades 
himself.  This  judgment  is  in  turn 
considered  by  the  administration, 
so,  ultimately,  evaluation  and 
grading  is  a cooperative  student- 
teacher'acLministrative  effort. 

Contemporary  society,  commit- 
ted to  mass  education,  demands  a 
fairly  consistent  system  of  evalua- 
ting a student’s  work.  As  a result, 
Sister  advises  students  to  “accept 
reality  and  face  the  necessity  of 
grades  in  our  present  world.” 

Sister  points  out  that  as  long  as 
grades  remain  the  indicator  of  stu- 
dent progress,  the  instructor  as- 
sumes the  responsibility  of  making 
them  as  reliable  as  possible.  She 
offers  two  suggestions  for  improv- 
ing grade  accuracy. 

Judgment  Not  Reliance 

The  first  suggestion  consists  of 
a series  of  judgments  rather  than 
reliance  on  one  or  two  examina- 
tions. With  a sampling  of  student 
performance  in  term  papers,  quiz- 
zes, discussions,  as  well  as  examina 
tions,  the  instructor  has  more  evi- 
dence on  which  to  judge  student 
accomplishment.  “Of  course  these 
judgments  would  have  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  nature  of  the 
course,”  acknowledges  Sister. 
"Certainly  many  classrooms  arc 
not  adaptable  to  further  samp- 
ling.” 

Secondly,  Sister  advocates  an 
explicit  definition  of  the  criteria 
on  which  the  grade  will  be  based 
and  the  relation  of  these  criteria  to 
the  objectives  of  the  course.  The 
more  bhe  student  understands  the 
course  situation,  the  less  unneces- 
sary pressure  is  generated. 

"Remember,”  counsels  Sister, 
“all  evaluation  is  in  terms  of  the 
goal  and  grades  may  represent  a 
powerful  and  valuable  incentive  to 
student  accomplishment." 


In  the  early  Middle  Ages,  con- 
tinued Canon  Gabriel,  education 
was  conducted  "by  an  elite  for  an 
elite,”  but,  by  1406,  a statute  in 
England  made  education  accessible 
to  every  class  and  to  both  sexes. 
The  purposes  of  the  education  of 
woman  were  geared  to  this  end: 
to  develop  her  wisdom,  curiosity, 
and  inspiring  power. 

Canon  Gabriel  concluded  hi* 
talk  by  showing  slides  of  manu- 
script illustrations  about  the  edu- 
cation of  women.  These  included 
Boethius  with  Lady  Wisdom  and 
Christine  de  Pisan,  the  first  prom- 
inent woman  writer  of  vernacular 
literature. 
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Cooky-Cutter  Conversations  Continue 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

understanding  why,  oblivious  to 
other  points  of  view  — but  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  the  reins  un- 
questionably. She  missed  the 
whole  point  of  Catholic  theology 
as  an  intellectual  affirmation 
through  reasoning  of  what  had 
thus  for  been  taken  in  trusting 
faith." 

Finally  comes  th"e  editorial 
which  appears  in  the  Jan.  23  is- 
sue of  the  Trinity  Times.  Part  of 
the  editorial  concerns  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  Mademoiselle  article 
and  its  application  to  Trinity: 
•‘The'  long-awaited  profile  on 
Trinity  in  the  January  Mademoi- 
selle is  perhaps  not  one  of  a ‘very 
attractive  cooky-cutter’  after  all. 


’G4  art  major:  “I  do  think 
that  Emmanuel  is  a ‘cooky-cut- 
ter,’ to  a degree,  but  I do  not 
necessarily  feel  that  this  is  be- 
cause it  is  a Catholic  college.  I 
do  not  think  the  students  are 
independent  enough  and  it  is  their 
fault  that  Emmanuel  may  be 
branded  a ‘cooky-cutter.’  ” 

'G5  psychology  major:  “Atten- 
dance at  a Catholic  college 
doesn’t  make  me  a conformist  — 
but  I have  to  fight  not  to  be.’’ 

’64  art  major:  “Yes,  Emmanuel 
is  a ‘cooky-cutter’  . . . yes,  be- 
cause many  students  attend  a 
Catholic  college  because  of  the 
security  it  affords  them  as  far 
as  religion  and  studies  are  con- 
cerned.” 


their  opinions  voiced.  Syllogisms 
and  graphs,  however,  prove  val- 
ueless unless  properly  and  com- 
pletely thought  out. 

"I  am  closing  with  a support 
from  a worthy  source  on  the 
worth  of  criticism,  the  worth  of 
rebellion:  ‘Some  there  have  been 
who  have  malde  a passage  for 
themselves  and  their  own  opin- 
ions  by  pulling  down  and  demol- 
ihing  former  ones;  and  yet  all 
their  stir  has  but  little  advanced 
the  matter,  since  their  aim  has 
been  not  to  extend  philosophy 
and  the  arts  in  subtance  and  val- 
ue, but  only  to  . . . transfer  the 
kingdom  of  opinion  to  them- 
selves.’ _ Francis  Bacon,  quoted 
from  ‘The  Shape  of  Content’  by 
Ben  Shawn.” 


“The  article  itself  abounds  in 
misrepresentations  such  as  1) 
misquotes  from  members  of  the 
Trinity  faculty;  2)  student  and 
faculty  quotations  not  represen- 
tative of  majority  opinion,  with 
exaggerated  use  of  freshmen  com- 
ments; 3)  false  emphasis  on  stu- 
dent pre-occupation  with  the 
•search  for  Truth’;  4)  misleading 
picture  captions  and  generaliza- 
tions requiring  clarification;  5) 
superficial  journalistic  “insights”; 
C)  totally  false  statements;  7) 
clever  wording  and  arrangement 
of  material  to  imply  that  quota- 
tions substantiate  the  author’s 
criticisms. 

"Although  the  profile  appears 
to  be  an  exercise  in  prejudice 
against  Catholic  education,  cer- 
tain elements  of  truth  which  de- 
mand our  attention  manage  to 
break  through  the  bitter  crust. 
These  elements  find  expression  in 
five  broad  classifications  — naiv- 
ete, narrow-mindedness,  compla- 
cency, pressure  to  conform,  in- 
tolerance. All  of  these  are  pres- 
ent at  Trinity  in  varying  degrees, 
and  although  none  is  peculiar 
to  Trinity,  their  apparent  domi- 
nance to  an  outsider  is  cause  for 
concern.  Naivete  can  indeed  be 
‘rather  delightful’  occasionally, 
but  most  often  it  is  a frightening 
expression  of  immaturity  and 
lack  of  experience.  So,  too,  con- 
formity is  not  necessarily  unde- 
sirable when  a good  standard  is 
involved,  but  pressure  to  conform 
undermines  personal  dignity." 

Student  Opinions 

Never  before  has  a magazine 
article  taken  the  Emmanuel 
campus  for  such  a dialectic  ride 
— never  before  have  more  girls 
read  a fashion  issue  for  intellec- 
tual worth  — and,  never  before 
has  a parallel  been  drawn  expli- 
citly between  Boston’s  Emmanuel 
and  Washington’s  Trinity.  These 
three  never,  never,  never's  sim- 
ply illustrate  that  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege is  in  a period  of  transition, 
a period  of  zealous  questioning, 
and  a period  of  progression  to- 
ward knowledge. 

To  preserve  the  diverse  opin- 
ions on  the  problems  of  “forced 
conformity”  and  “cooky-cutting" 
on  Catholic  college  campuses, 
Focus  has  taken  an  informal  poll 
of  students  and  faculty.  Selected 
results  are  published  below: 

'63  English  major:  "I  think 
a person  who  goes  to  a Catholic 
college  is  one  who  realizes  that 
she  doesn’t  have  all  the  answers 
*o  her  faith  and  is  vitally  inter- 
c*led  in  getting  some.  A Catholic 
'°Ucge  is  not  necessarily  a con- 
formist. The  individual  cuts  her 
own  cooky.  She  has  an  intellect 
and  a free  will,  and  thus  can 
conform  to  what  she  thinks  is 
worthy  of  conformity.” 

'G3  English  major:  “The  stu- 
dent must  rely  on  her  own  feel- 
"•K  of  responsibility  without  re- 
lying on  the  make-up  of  an  in- 
stitution to  force  her  into  think- 
ing and  acting.” 


no  major  given:  “Collectively.  I 
think  that  the  students  at  Em- 
manuel may  be  classified  as  a 
‘batch  molded  from  the  same 
dough,'  but  individually,  one  stu- 
dent may  be  baked  a little  more 
or  a little  less  than  a cutter 
would  determine.” 

’G5  French  major:  “No,  Emman- 
uel is  not  at  all  a ‘cooky-cutter’. 
There  is  a great  diversity  of  stu- 
dents at  this  college.” 

'65  English  major:  “I  think  la- 
belling a Catholic  college  student 
as  a conformist  is  a rash  state- 
ment. Catholics  have  rules  to  live 
by,  not  just  civil  rules,  but  rules 
of  a higher  standard.  A Catho- 
lic's life  is  centered  around  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  God. 
This  is  our  belief.  Why.  then,  are 
we  condemned  for  it? 

’65  English  major:  “An  individ- 
ual has  a responsibility  to  formu- 
late her  own  standards  — no  in- 
stitution can  do  it  for  her.” 

'G6  sociology  major:  “No,  attend- 
ing a Catholic  college  does  not 
make  one  a conformist;  but  per- 
haps the  malady  plaguing  the 
Cabholic  student  is  a fear  of  in- 
dependent thinking  and  a ten- 
dency toward  intellectual  sloth.” 

Faculty  Opinions 

There  were  three  replies  from 
the  faculty: 

Rev.  Joseph  Pezzullo.  O.P.. 
theology:  “The  Christian's  ulti- 
mate concern  is  ...  a personal 
commitment  to  the  Truth  of  the 
Gospel  which  is  Christ. 

“Can  personal  commitment  be- 
come conformity,  ‘respectability,’ 
or  a ‘well-oiled  honor  system’? 
It  not  only  can  but  is  for  some 
girls.  They  have  made  Catholic 
tradition  and  authority  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  ghetto,  but  its 
renl  purpose  is  to  give  direction 
to  personal  initiative  and  respon- 
sibility. However,  when  our  per- 
sonal initiative  and  responsibility 
is  not  preceded  by  a critical  as- 
similation of  Catholic  tradition, 
then  we  have  made  a travesty  of 
Christ  and  His  message.” 

Miss  Frances  Pitochelli  — art: 
“The  question  (of  ‘cooky-cut- 
ting’), I believe,  revolves  around 
defining  what  conformity  is  . . . 
and  what  is  obedience  to  rules  — 
rules  and  laws  . . . these  are  all 
around  us  — ns  children,  as  teen- 
agers, as  college  students,  and  as 
mature  adults.  Although  we  may 
not ' always  see  explicit  reasons 
and  meanings  in  these  often-con- 
fining regulations,  we  realize  that 
they  are  in  existence  basically  for 
our  own  good  and  safety.  Obedi- 
ence requires  strength  and  will- 
power; conformity  is  willy-nilly 

a lazy,  weak  flowing  with  the 

tide. 

“I  do  not  think  bhe  character- 
istics implied  in  the  article  apply 
to  Emmanuel  students,  nor  do 
they  apply  to  Trinity  students  — 
perhaps  to  the  few  who  have  had 


Mr.  Philip  Cash,  history:  “It  is 
my  firm  belief  that  Emmanuel 
girls  have  always  possesed  cer- 
tain virtues  which  are  quite  rare 
and  which  have  made  this  school 
a really  Christian  place.  They  are : 
honesty,  hard  work,  good  man- 
ners and  a deep  and  living  sense 
of  oharity.  It  is  my  most  fervent 
hope  that  change  does  not  bring 
about  a loss  of  these  virtues.  If 
it  does  then  we  have  lost  more 
than  we  shall  ever  gain. 

“Lastly,  it  is  my  honest  convic- 
tion that  if  Emmanuel  is  to  live 
up  to  her  great  potential,  she 
must  continue  to  develop  and 
strengthen  a vital  spirit  of  crit- 
ical free  inquiry,  a far  greater 
cultural  breadth  and  depth  and  a 
deeper  appreciation  for  other  so- 
cial, religious,  and  cultural 
groups.  These  things  Emmanuel 
has  not  always  had.  However, 
there  can  be  little  question  that 
the  desire  for  them  is  steadily 
growing.  Remember,  though,  to 
destroy  is  easy,  to  build  is  diffi- 
cult; undisciplined  emotion  is 
cheap,  disciplined  creativity  is 
most  precious.” 

Emmanuel  to  Enter 
Intercollegiate  Contest 

Annhurst  College  in  Connecti- 
cut, in  connection  with  General  El- 
ectric Company  and  its  television 
series  “College  Bowl,”  has  invited 
Emmanuel  to  participate  in  a con- 
test of  practical  and  intellectual 
acumen.  On  Sat.,  Apr.  27,  some 
of  the  keenest  collegiate  minds 
will  be  found  in  Connecticut  man- 
euvering at  rates  surpassed  only 
during  exams. 

Annhurst.Emmanuel,  Holy  Cross, 
Newton,  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms, 
Providence,  Regis,  and  Saint  An- 
selm’s will  provide  the  eligible  elite 
for  the  eliminating  process.  The 
program  will  begin  early  Satur- 
day morning.  At  9:00  a.m.,  and 
later  at  11:00  a.m..  four  teams 
will  compete  — that  is,  two  groups 
of  two  teams  will  be  competing  at 
the  same  time.  The  four  winning 
teams  will  be  matched  in  the  after- 
noon and  the  remaining  two  will 
meet  in  opposition  that  evening. 

An  independent  organization 
will  submit  all  questions. 

An  obje-tive  exam  will  be  given 
in  order  to  select  ten  of  fifteen 
girls.  Then,  an  oral  exam  will  be 
given  to  reduce  the  number  of 
girls  to  six  — the  Emmanuel  team. 

The  student  with  the  highest 
marks  in  the  exnm  will  be  the 
captain;  the  next  three  girls  will 
comprise  the  rest  of  the  team ; and 
the  two  remaining  girls  will  be 
alternates. 

A committee  of  faculty  members 
will  coach  the  team.  In  addition,  a 
member  of  the  faculty  will  travel 
with  the  team  acting  as  moderator. 


Language  Students  Discover 
Excitement  in  Foreign  Travel 


What  is  the  place  of  modern  languages  in  the  liberal 
arts  curriculum?  To  many  students  at  Emmanuel,  I am. 
sure,  the  only  relevance  of  a modern  language  to  their 
education  in  general  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  must  pass 
a reading  examination  in  some  foreign  language  before 
receiving  their  degree.  Contrary  to  this  popular  opinion, 
however,  I would  point  out  that,  no  matter  what  a girl 


majors,  the  knowledge  of  a set 
areas  of  knowledge  in  her  o’ 
never  have  been  accessible  if 
of  a second  language. 

For  the  language  major,  lang- 
uages assume  a role  of  primary 
importance  in  the  curriculum.  To 
the  language  of  her  choice,  she 
generally  adds  one  other.  Although 
a non-major  may  be  content  to 
consider  language  simply  as  a tool 
for  investigation,  a language  major 
frequently  undergoes  a process  of 
evolution.  When  she  first  begins 
her  study,  sihe  sees  fluency  in  the 
given  language  as  her  sole  goal.  If 
she  can  overcome  the  barriers  in- 
volved and  converse  in  a foreign 
tongue,  she  will  feel  completely 
fulfilled  — she  thinks.  Once  the 
student  has  attained  some  fluency, 
however,  she  realizes  that  knowl- 
edge of  the  hiechanics  does  not 
exhaust  the  joy  derived  from  a 
language  study.  In  fact,  to  stop 
there  would  be  to  miss  completely 
the  real  function  of  this  study  — 
its  role  in  revealing  the  thought, 
the  literature,  the  whole  culture  of 
a people  she  did  not  know.  Once 
the  language  student  has  become 
aware  of  this  dual  aspect  of  lang- 
uage study,  she  has  already  begun 
to  enjoy  a lasting,  personal  satis- 
faction. 

Four  Basic  Skills 

At  Emmanuel,  the  audio-lingual 
approach  is  doing  much  to  hasten 
the  recognition  of  this  dual  aspect 
of  language  learning.  The  four  ba- 
sic skills  are  now  being  perfected 
in  their  natural  order  as  the  stu- 


:ond  language  opens  up  vast 
vn  field,  areas  which  might 
she  did  not  have  command 

dent  gains  mastery  in  understand- 
ing. speaking,  reading  and  writing 
the  foreign  language  just  as  she 
did  in  her  native  tongue.  Proficien- 
cy in  oral  expression  is  heightened 
through  personal  contact  with  na- 
tive speakers,  because  the  differ- 
ent language  departments,  along 
with  their  highly  qualified  Ameri- 
can professors,  boast  also  a minia- 
ture League  of  Nations.  Language 
skills  are  also  facilitated  through 
practice  in  the  newly  enlarged  lan- 
guage workshop  equipped  with 
dual-track  cartridge-deck  ma- 
chines, activated  headsets  and 
two-way  contact  to  each  booth 
from  the  console. 

Wide  Variety 

A language  major  at  Emmanuel 
has  a wide  variety  of  languages  to 
choose  from:  French,  Italian,  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish,  as  well  as 
German,  Polish,  and  Russian.  Ad- 
vanced placement  of  qualified 
freshmen  is  currently  operative  in 
more  than  one  of  these  areas.  Sev- 
eral departments  also  sponsor  the 
junior-year-abroad  program.  This 
year  two  French  majors  are  shar- 
ing this  privilege  in  Paris  while 
several  fifth  year  Spanish  students 
are  sharing  experiences  ill  Madrid. 
A Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Rus- 
sian is  available  through  the  study 
program  of  the  Russian  Center 
which  also  conducts  Saturday  clas- 
ses for  about  100  high-school  stu- 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Cardinal,  Bishop  Pose  Unity 
In  Recent  Historic  Telecast 

by  Catby  Costello 

“Something  that  had  seemed  impossible  now  has  ac- 
tually taken  place.”  These  words  referred  to  the  total  ecu- 
menical movement,  but  they  apply  as  well  to  the  Jan 
30  television  discussion  “Christian  Unity  — Dieam.  Plot 
or  Possibility?”  In  an  unprecedented  conversation,  Cardi- 
nal Cushing  and  Methodist  Bishop  James  K.  Mathews  ex- 
hibited the  friendship  and  understanding  which  they  fore- 
see for  the  Christian  churches.  Moderator  of  the  program 
was  Samuel  H.  Miller,  dean  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
and  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Council  of  Chuiches 
Committee  on  Christian  Unity. 


photo  by  Pat  O'Brier 


Energetic  Russian  Major  Prepares  Now 
For  Adventuresome  Career  In  Teaching 


Bishop  Mathews,  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Council  of 
Churches,  described  the  situation: 
“There  is  now  with  an  increasingly 
clear  voice  being  heard  across 
what  might  have  been  termed  an 
abyss  of  separation.  . . -the  cry 
‘Brother,’  and  that’s  a cry  that 
has  been  directed  from  both  sides, 
and  we  find  that  the  abyss  per- 
haps isn’t  as  deep  or  as  broad  as 
supposed.” 

Both  prelates  attribute  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  “new  climate  in 
religion”  to  the  presence  of  ob- 
servers at  the 'World  Council  of 
Churches’  assembly  in  New  Delhi 
and  at  the  Vatican  Council  in 
Rome.  Bishop  Mathews  saw  the  at- 
tendance of  Catholics  at  the  New 
Delhi  conference  as  "a  witness  to 
Christian  brotherhood  in  a pagan 
land,”  while  the  Cardinal  spoke  of 
the  “over  all  spirit  of  charity  and 
love  for  one  another,  as  of  the 
early  Christians,"  exemplified  by 
the  Protestants  at  the  Council.  The 
presence  of  Jewish  observers,  he 
said,  was  a reflection  of  the  extra- 
ordinary Christ-like  love  of  the 
Holy  Father. 

Speaking  further  about  the  Holy 
Father,  Dr.  Miller  quoted  the  no- 
ted Protestant  theologian,  Paul 
Tillich,  who  said,  “If  there  is  one 
man  in  the  world  for  whom  Prot- 
estants ought  to  pray,  it  is  Pope 
John  XXIII.”  Bishop  Mathews 
continued,  saying,  "He  is  greatly 
admired  in  Protestant  circles.  You 
cannot  help  feeling  he  is  a man 
close  to  the  people.”  He  also  noted 
that  many  Protestant  bodies  have 
prayed  for  the  Council’s  success. 

Unity  of  Brothers 

There  was  general  agreement 
that  the  goal  of  present  efforts 
should  not  be  physical  unity,  which 
is  "unrealistic”  at  present,  but 
rather  an  atmosphere  of  brother- 
hood. In  the  Cardinal’s  words: 
“While  we  actually  have  nothing 
to  do  ourselves  with  physical  unity 
of  all  Christian  churches,  we  are 
responsible  for  doing  everything 
we  can  to  maintain  an  atmosphere 
from  which,  thousands  of  years 
from  now,  if  you  will,  there  may 
be  some  possibility  of  physical  uni- 
ty. . . I'm  all  for  Catholics  being 
identified  with  Protestants  and 
Jews,  and  all  others  and  all  kinds 
in  every  possible  friendly  way.  No- 
body is  asking  them  to  deny  their 
faith  and  they  shouldn’t  be  asking 
anybody  else  to  deny  their  faith. 
This  is  what  I think  is  the  most 
practical  way  in  which  we  can 
keep  alive  a good  climate  for 
unity.  This  is  the  best  way  we  can 
sow  seeds  from  which,  in  God’s 
good  time  — whenever  that  will 
be,  we  won’t  be  around  — there 
may  be  one  Christian  church.” 

Bishop  Mathews  reiterated  the 
point:  “A  form  of  Christian  unity, 
the  unity  of  love,  the  unity  of 
Christian  brothers  is  coming  to 
the  fore  with  increasing  reality; 
but  organic  unity,  or  one  great 
church,  will  have  to  wait  a later 
time.  Where  there  was  once  bitter 
disagreement,  there  is  now  a dis- 
agreement among  brothers  — it  is 
a family  matter,  based  on  mutual 

The  religious  climate  has 


changed  radically  not  only  in  the 
councils  but  also  in  the  “very 
neighborhoods  in  which  we  live” 
according  to  Dr.  Miller.  “Increas- 
ingly, Christians,  no  matter  to 
which  branch  of  the  church  they 
belong,  talk  more  freely  and  with 
a great  deal  less  bitterness  and 
misrepresentation  and  with  more 
open-mindedness  and  mutual  res- 
pect than  ever  before.”  Here,  Bish- 
op Mathews  quoted  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton: “If  you’re  going  to  make  it 
livable,  you've  got  to  make  it  lo- 
cal,” saying  also  that  “Person  to 
person  relations  are  at  the  end  of 
every  road.” 

Mutual  Love 

In  relation  to  this,  the  Cardinal 
stated:  “We  must  work  together 
on  all  levels  which  do  not  demand 
of  us  the  denial  of  the  faith  that 
we  have,  to  benefit  the  social  or- 
der, the  nation,  and  the  world.” 
He  stressed  tolerance  of  one  an- 
other’s beliefs.  “We  Catholics  must 
recognize  the  rights  of  Protestants 
to  their  own  conscientious  beliefs, 
and  vice  versa.  I,  as  a Catholic, 
have  absolutely  no  right  in  my 
thinking  to  foist,  through  legisla- 
tion or  any  other  means,  any  doc- 
trine of  my  Church  upon  others. 
Other  people  have  their  own  con- 
scientious beliefs.  I am  obligated 
to  respect  them  and  vice  versa. 
And  that’s  mutual  love,  and  from 
that  we  talk  with  one  another.” 
He  cited  the  discussions  among 
Protestants  and  Catholic  scholars 
planned  for  this  spring  at  Harvard 
as  an  excellent  example  of  inter- 
faith cooperation  and  understand- 
ing. 

In  closing,  Cardinal  Cushing 
recommended  that  we  define  a 
Christian  as  “another  Christ”  and 
proceed  from  there,  acting  as 
Christ  would  act  in  any  given  sit- 
uation. In  this  mind,  “we  can  love 
even  the  Communists.”  Sounding 
the  same  note,  Dr.  Miller  observed, 
“We  can’t  expect  the  world  to 
live  together  if  we  (Christians) 
cannot  learn  to  live  together.” 

Dean  Miller  thanked  the  par- 
ticipants for  “this  very  interesting 
and  provocative  session  together," 
referring  to  the  “revoluntionary 
change  in  the  climate  of  religion 
in  our  time.”  He  said:  “ It  has 
occurred,  perhaps,  not  always  be- 
cause our  churches  wanted  it; 
referring  to  the  “revolutionary 
us  by  some  of  God's  mysterious 
wonder-working  in  the  world.” 


(Letter — Cont.  from  Pg.  2) 
Thank  you  for  your  warm 
friendship;  for  the  sincerity  and 
the  assuring  words  which  made 
each  of  us  feel  more  secure  en- 
tering this  seemingly  turbulent  col- 
lege life. 

Although  these  words  seem  so 
insufficient  in  trying  to  repay,  at 
least  in  part,  your  numerous  days 
spent  in  planning  and  worrying 
about  our  happiness,  please  accept 
the  tremendous  gratitude  that  each 
member  of  the  freshman  class  is 
bursting  to  offer  you,  together 
with  our  respect  and  fond  wishes 
for  your  future  success. 

Sincerely  yours, 

The  Freshman  Class 
Niki  Vaicaitis,  Secretary 


Soph  om  ore  Crea  tes 
Modern  istic  Satire 

“No  room  up  front,  move  to  the 
rear  of  the  horse  please!" 

Blink  not  your  eyes  in  disbelief! 
It's  a line  taken  from  “Of  Anns 
and  the  Man  We  Sing,”  a musical 
satire  of  the  Trojan  War  written 
by  sophomore  English  major,  Flor- 
ence Patti.. 

Florence,  known  for  her  schol- 
arly interest  in  the  classics,  based 
her  play  on  Book  II  of  Virgil’s 
“Aeneid.”  The  Junior  Classical 
League  has  recently  recognized 
her  accomplishment  and  has  ac- 
cepted the  play  for  publication. 

The  League,  affiliated  with  the 
American  Classical  League  at 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio, 
will  print  the  play  in  its  summer 
issue. 

The  dialogue,  a parody  of  epic 
language,  relinquishes  its  normal 
position  of  importance  to  14  songs 
of  the  sing-along  variety  included 
in  the  body  of  the  work.  Number- 
ing among  these  lyrical  lovelies 
are  “I’m  a Traitor,”  by  Helen  of 
Troy;  “Hot  Time  in  Old  Troy  To- 
night,” by  the  Greek  soldiers  be- 
fore they  sacked  Troy;  and  “We 
Gotta  Have  Room,”  by  the  Greek 
soldiers  encased  in  the  wooden 

Sister  Marie  Augusta 
Finds  Sociology 
Association  Active 

Sister  Marie  Augusta  of  the 
Sociology  Department  recently 
went  to  Chicago  for  a meeting  of 
the  American  Catholic  Sociological 
Society.  As  a member  of  the  So- 
ciety’s Executive  Council,  Sister 
joined  in  the  discussion  of  the  So- 
ciety’s magazine,  The  American 
Catholic  Sociological  Review.  The 
main  topic  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion was  the  problem  of  the  pub- 
lication’s contents. 

At  present, The  American  Cath- 
olic Sociological  Review  presents  a 
wide  variety  of  articles  of  inter- 
est to  sociologists,  psychologists, 
students,  and  laymen.  The  grow- 
ing field  of  sociology  and  the 
varying  interests  of  the  public  may 
require  a definite  change  from 
general  topics  to  specific  articles 
treating  Catholic  sociological  prob- 

Sister  has  prepared  a question- 
naire which  will  be  mailed  to  all 
members  of  the  Society.  In  it  they 
will  be  able  to  voice  their  opinions 
on  the  aims  and  the  future  of  the 
magazine.  At  the  1963  convention 
which  will  be  held  in  California, 
the  Society  will  make  the  decisive 
vote. 

Sister  Marie  Augusta,  elected  to 
the  Council  this  past  summer,  is 
presently  preparing  her  doctoral 
thesis  which  will  be  submitted  to 
Harvard  University  in  June.  The 
thesis  and  other  recent  studies 
have  made  possible  the  publication 
of  a paperback  on  social  change  by 
Sister.  Her  book,  a Prentice-Hall 
publication,  is  part  of  a series  to 
be  used  by  senior  sociology  sem- 
inars as  well  as  the  general  public. 
This  series  is  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  John  Donovan  of  Boston 
College. 


COMING  IN  MARCH 

Department  Series.  . . . 

Spotlight  on  Education 
Liberal  Arts.  . . . 

The  Scientist  and  the 
College 

And  Beyond.  . . . 

Focus  on  Trinidad 


by  Elaine  Marble 

“They  amaze  me!”  Kept  on  her 
toes  by  the  enthusiastic  seniors  at 
Sacred  Heart  High  School  in  East 
Boston,  Sandra  Damico,  junior 
Russian  major,  recognizes  the 
worth  and  pleasure  of  teaching 
Russian  at  the  secondary  level. 

A former  student  of  Sacred 
Heart  High  School  herself,  San- 
dra leads  five  members  of  the 
senior  class  through  the  intricacies 
of  the  Russian  language. 

Encouraged  by  her  high  school 
principal,  Sandra  now  conducts 
three  classes  a week,  relieving 
some  of  the  burden  of  an  already 
overworked  Russian  teacher. 

Her  class  is  small  but  Sandra 
likes  it  that  way.  Knowing  the  in- 
dividual and  his  problems  facili- 
tates the  evaluation  of  the  stu- 
dents. Personal  interest  in  each 
student  brings  Sandra  to  a basic 
awareness  of  each  student’s  poten- 
tiality and  achievement. 

Russian  class  begins  with  a 


“It  was  good  being  here  — and, 
like  MacArthur,  I hope  I shall  re- 
turn,” said  the  Rev.  Daniel  Dur- 
ken,  O.S.B.,  who  served  as  retreat 
master  for  the  juniors,  sopho- 
mores, and  freshmen  from  Jan. 
26  to  Feb.  3.  Father  Daniel,  dean 
of  men  at  St.  John’s  University, 
Collegeville,  Minnesota,  gave  his 
“.  . .first  retreat  anywhere”  at 
Emmanuel,  at  the  request  of  Sister 
Francesca. 

The  theme  of  Father's  retreat 
was  "Look,  Listen,  and  Love,”  which 
he  declared  could  serve  not  only 
as  a pattern  for  a retreat,  but  as 
a guide  for  daily  life.  Father  ex- 
plained this  theme  by  saying  that 
we  must  “look”  to  see  the  world 
as  God  sees  it;  “listen”  to  His 
Work  and  to  His  Voice;  and  “love” 
God  and  our  fellow  man  in  order 
to  be  complete  Christian  women. 

One  conference  especially  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms.  Father  Daniel 
called  them  songs  of  praise,  love, 
and  supplication,  and  stated  that 
many  Christians  often  overlook 
their  importance.  They  contain  a 
wealth  of  prayerful  feeling  which 
may  supplement  our  everyday 
prayers.  In  another  conference  Fa- 
ther reaffirmed  the  significance  of 
Christ's  humanity,  saying  that  too 
often  we  ignore  His  humanity  in 
favor  of  His  divinity. 

Asked  about  the  Ecumenical 
Council  and  its  accomplishments  at 
the  end  of  the  first  session.  Father 
said  that  one  of  the  most  important 


prayer,  the  "0  Sacrum  Convivum,” 
spoken  in  Russian,  naturally.  This 
is  followed  by  instructions  from  a 
Russian  grammar  book,  which  San- 
dra sometimes  supplements  with 
records.  She  acknowledges  one 
major  difficulty;  the  students  do 
not  have  the  benefit  of  a work- 
shop where  they  may  learn  and 
practice. 

Though  Sandra’s  schedule  is 
cramped,  she  feels  that  her  teach- 
ing is  “extremely  worthwhile."  It 
helps  me  keep  my  grammar  in  trim 
and  it  is  a good  experience  in  hu- 
man relations." 

Russian  teachers,  once  scarce, 
are  now  on  the  increase,  although 
the  total  number  is  by  no  means 
high  .The  demand  for  those  with 
knowledge  of  Russian  continues  to 
rise,  whether  in  foreign  service, 
travelling,  or  teaching.  As  Sandra 
states,  “I’ll  have  no  trouble  find- 
ing a job.” 


pronouncements  of  the  future  will 
concern  changes  in  the  liturgy  and 
the  us-  of  the  vernacular  in  the 
Mass. 

What  about  the  Index  and  its 
proposed  revision?  Father  Daniel 
replied  that  definite  revisions  will 
be  made,  but  he  also  stated  that 
we  cannot  forget  that,  as  regards 
the  Index,  “.  . .the  Church  is  car- 
rying out  her  functions  as  teacher 
and  guide,  safeguarding  the  faith 
and  morals  of  her  members.” 

Obviously  influenced  by  his  stay 
at  Emmanuel,  Father  Daniel  con- 
cluded: “Go  west  young  man? 

. . .not  necessarily.  Boston  for 
beauty,  Emmanuel  for  excellence 
— go  East!” 


We  are  proud  to  be 
your  official  photographer 
and 

proud,  too,  that  as  alumnae 
you  select  us 
to  record  your 
engagement 

wedding 

and  family 

photographic  events 

COpley  7-8765 


105  Newbury  Street 
Boston  16,  Mass. 


Father  Daniel  Poses  Theme  for 
Retreatants:  ''Look,  Listen,  Love" 
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Adult  Art  Courses  Begirt; 
Plan  Pledges  Permanence 

This  semester,  the  Emmanuel 
Art  Department  has  begun  the 
first  of  its  Adult  Education  Cour- 
ses. These  classes  will  carry  two 
credits  and  will  be  an  opportunity 
for  anyone  who  has  received  a 
B.A.  degree  in  art  to  acquire  the 
credits  necessary  for  a B.F.A.  The 
classes  are  also  open  to  anyone 
interested  in  broadening  his  educa- 
tion through  the  study  of  art. 

Courses  are  devoted  to  teach- 
ing the  basic  principles  in  the  vari- 
ous types  of  artistic  endeavors. 
Sister  Gertrude  Magdalen,  chair- 
man of  the  Art  Department,  is 
teaching  drawing  and  painting. 
Sister  Vincent  de  Paul  directs 
sculpture  and  ceramics  courses. 

These  classes  are  designed  to  be 
further  incorporated  into  the  sum- 
mer-session art  course,  already  in 
existence.  If  the  plan  is  successful, 
the  Adult  Education  Courses  will 
become  a permanent  program  and 
will  function  through  both  semes- 
ters of  the  coming  year. 


Lethargy  — (Cont.  from  Page  3) 
is  also  influenced  by  his  position. 
He  may  be  left  standing  as  in 
communist  brain-washing;  he  may 
be  seated  and  thus  in  a comfort- 
able position  to  rest,  or  he  may  be 
reclining,  which  is  the  ideal  posi- 
tion, for  it  induces  sleep. 

There  are  eighteen  states  in 
lethargy,  ranging  from  a simple 
drowsiness  to  a heavy  trance.  Be- 
ginning with  the  seventh  state  or 
pre-suggestion  state,  lethargy  and 
hypnotism  begin  to  run  parallel 
and  in  certain  persons  merge,  be- 
coming the  same  in  the  tenth 
state.  In  the  lethargic  state,  how- 
ever, a person  sees  and  hears  all 
that  goes  on,  so  that  upon  awaken- 
ing he  does  not  utter  the  classical 
“What  happened?” 

"Lethargy  is  a phenomenon  of 
a physiological  nature.  What  the 
body  chn  do  physiologically, 
lethargy  can  produce  technically, 
proving  that  such  phenomena  come 
not  from  spirit  manifestation  but 
from  these  faculties  God  has  given 
each  and  every  human  being.” 

Father  Lister  Speaks... 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

tent  that  he  does  not  study  phil- 
osophy as  a discipline,  his  educa- 
tion is  defective  — he  has  form- 
ulated no  real  meaning  to  his 
life." 

Father  continued  by  saying 
that  this  wisdom  cannot  be  ac- 
quired secondarily  by  any  of  the 
other  academic  disciplines  such 
ns  English,  history,  sociology, 
etc.,  because  of  “.  • . the  speci- 
fic limitations  of  their  subject 
matter  and  their  approach.  Poets 
and  historians  are  not  equipped, 

make  philosophical  judgments.  To 
the  extent  that  they  do  express 
philosophy,  they  go  outside  their 
fields." 

What  is  the  contribution  of 
theology  to  a liberal  arts  educa- 
tion? Theology  is  a unifying  wis- 
dom and  a science,  because,  Fa- 
ther Lister  replied,  “It  searches 
for  a knowledge  of  both  the  Cre- 
ator and  His  creation." 

Father  continued,  "The  fact 
that  theology  is  a wisdom,  how- 
ever, docs  not  dispense  us  from 
considering  these  effects  of  God 
according  to  the  other  approaches 
given  in  the  diversified  disciplines. 
After 'all,  theology  considers  the 
whole  of  reality  as  an  effect  of 
God’s  creation,  but  in  order  to 
understand  God’s  creation,  to 
gain  insights  into  the  structure  of 
these  effects,  the  other  disciplines 
are  demanded.  These  insights  are 
then  seen  in  the  context  of  crea- 
tion and  redemption,  which  gives 
us  the  ultimate  meaning  of  re- 
ality.” 


CLASSROOMS 

ABROAD 


Classrooms  Abroad  Promises 
Summer  Study  For  Students 


Learning  a language,  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  culture  of  a 
nation,  and  the  pleasure  of  a sum- 
mer in  Europe  comprise  the  activ- 
ities of  Classrooms  Abroad  in 
1963.  Classrooms  Abroad  was 
founded  with  three  ideas:  first,  the 


Graded  classes  in  small  sections 
of  six  to  ten  students,  each  under 
the  supervision  of  American  and 
native  professors,  will  deal  with  the 
reading  of  classical  and  modern 
texts,  the  daily  press,  contempor 
ary  problems,  conversation  and 


value  of  learning  a foreign  lang-  composition,  pronunciation,  and 


uage  as  a key  to  understanding  the 
culture  of  a country;  second,  the 
restriction  of  a student  to  one 
country  in  order  that  he  may  ac- 
quaint himself  with  that  country 
thoroughly ; and  third,  staying  with 
a family  in  a characteristic  city, 
offering  a large  variety  of  cultur- 
al experiences. 

Eleven  groups,  each  containing 
20  to  30  selected  American  col- 
lege students,  will  form  seminars 
in  various  European  cities  next 
summer  to  study  the  language, 
culture,  and  civilization  during  a 
nine-week  stay.  Designed  for  the 
serious  student  who  does  not  plan 
to  see  all  of  Europe  in  a short  sum- 
mer, Classrooms  Abroad  tries  to 
give  him  a more  profound  experi- 
ence through  a summer  of  living 
in  one  of  the  following  cities;  Ber- 
lin, Munich,  or  Tubungen  in  Ger- 
many; Vienna  in  Austria;  Besan- 
con,  Grenoble,  or  Pau  in  France; 
Neuchatel  in  Switzerland;  Madrid 
or  Santander  in  Spain;  and  Flor- 
ence in  Italy. 

Father  then  discussed  the  lib- 
eral arts  college  and  its  purpose. 
He  said  that  the  emphasis  of  a 
liberal  arts  college,  such  as  Em- 
manuel, should  be  on  the  produc- 
tion of  a well-rounded  graduate 
rather  than  the  specialist.  Father 
cautioned,  however,  this  effect  of 
a general  education  can  be  over- 
extended in  that  only  mere  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  many  fields 
may  be  acquired. 

Father  reiterated  by  saying 
that  the  purpose  of  the  liberal 
arts  is  to  inculcate  the  intellec- 
tual virtues  in  the  student.  “If 
this  is  done,  the  liberal  arts  col- 
lege will  succeed  in  producing 
the  educated  woman  with  a real 
‘Weltanschauung’  rather  than  bhe 
woman  with  a ’provincial’  mind.” 

Each  student  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  becoming  educated,  of 
following  the  means  provided  by 
the  administration.  "The  liberal 
arts  aid  in  the  education  process 
by  aiming  at  philosophy,  and  in 
the  Catholic  college,  theology.” 
Thus,  the  liberal  arts  serve  to 
discipline  bhe  mind.  As  Newman 
says,  “Certainly  a liberal  educa- 
tion does  manifest  itself  in  a 
courtesy,  propriety,  and  polish  of 
word  and  action,  which  is  beau- 
tiful in  itself  and  acceptable  to 
others;  but  it  does  much  more. 
It  brings  the  mind  into  form.  . .” 


grammar.  Students  will  also  hear 
lectures  on  full  auditing  privileges 
at  the  university  in  each  of  the 
selected  towns  and  cities  and  will 
participate  in  all  academic  and  so- 
cial activities  with  German,  Aus- 
trian, French,  Swiss,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  students. 

Members  of  Classrooms  Abroad 
will  live  with  private  families  in 
each  city,  eat  many  of  their  meals 
with  their  hosts,  and  shai'e  the  ac- 
tivities of  their  sons  and  daughters. 
The  program  includes  regular  at- 
tendance at  theatres,  concerts,  and 
movies  as  well  as  visits  to  mu- 
seums, libraries,  factories,  youth 
organizations,  and  other  points  of 
interest.  Each  group  will  follow  its 
seven  weeks  in  a city  or  town  with 
an  optional  two-week  tour  of  Ger- 
man, French,  Spanish,  or  Italian 

“We  have  found  through  many 
years  of  experience  that  it  is  quite 
possible,  even  if  you  don’t  know  a 
word  of  the  language,  to  learn 
more  than  a year’s  worth  of  col- 
lege German,  French,  Spanish,  or 


LENTEN  THOUGHT 

Amen.  I say  to  you,  that 
you  shall  lament  and 
weep,  but  the  world  shall 
rejoice:  and  you  shall  be 
made  sorrowful,  but  your 
sorrow  shall  be  turned  in- 
to joy. 

John  16:20 


Italian  in  the  course  of  a sum- 
mer,” says  Dr.  Hirschbach,  direc- 
tor of  the  program,  "provided  that 
we  get  serious  and  mature  stu- 
dents. . .”  Dr.  Hirschbach,  who 
also  heads  the  German  language 
groups,  teaches  at  the  University 
ol  Minnesota.  The  French  and 
Spanish  groups  will  be  directed  by 
John  K.  Simon  and  Robert  E.  Kel- 
sey, members  of  the  Romance  Lan- 
guages Department  at  Yale.  The 
Italian  group  will  be  lead  by 
Charles  Affron  of  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity. 

Classrooms  Abroad,  now  in  its 
seventh  year,  has  grown  from 
eleven  students  in  1956  to  an  an- 
ticipated three  hundred  in  1963. 
Its  former  students  represent  some 
two  hundred  American  colleges. 
Total  cost  for  the  summer  includ- 
ing transportation,  board  and 
room,  tuition,  and  entertainment  is 
SI  175,  with  an  additional  charge 
of  $150  for  the  optional  tour  at 
the  end.  Emmanuel’s  campus  agent 
for  the  program  is  Diane  Ayache 
’63.  Any  students  wishing  further 
information  may  contact  her. 

Mr.  Rorke  - (Cont.  from  Page  1) 
postwar  roundup  of  Communist 
agents  in  the  Allied  military'  zones 
of  Germany. 

Returning  to  college  after  the 
war,  Mr.  Rorke  became  Forensic 
Commissioner  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Catholic  College  Stu- 
dents and  undefeated  intercollegi- 
ate debating  champion.  He  attend- 
ed the  School  of  Foreign  Service 
at  Georgetown  University  and 
earned  a B.A.  degree  from  St. 
John’s  University’.  During  this 
time  he  also  worked  for  the  FBI. 

Mr.  Rorke  took  the  first  news 
films  of  anti-Castro  activity  photo- 
graphed in  Cuban  territory.  He  has 
beeij  honored  byr  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  for  his  documentary  on 
the  Cuban  Freedom  Fighters’  ac- 
tivities. and  was  featured  in  the 
M-rch  1961  issue  of  Arqosy  maga- 


Cardinal  Sets  Pace 
For  Future  Library 
With  Generous  Gift 

Once  again,  Richard  Cardinal 
Cushing,  friend  of  Emmanuel,  has 
shown  his  generosity  towards  the 
college.  His  Eminence,  who  recent- 
ly said,  “I  have  raised  millions  for 
charity,  but  have  never  made  a 
penny  for  myself,"  has  promised 
a substantial  and  challenging  don- 
ation to  the  Library  Fund. 

Writing  in  a letter  reprinted  in 
the  booklet  “Are  Educated  Women 
Expendable?”  which  was  distribu- 
ted to  alumnae  and  friends  of 
Emmanuel  College,  the  Cardinal 
stated : 

“I  have  been  identified  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  Em- 
manuel College  since  I became  the 
Archbishop  of  Boston  some  eight- 
een years  ago.  I have  helped  the 
College  in  every’  possible  way.  I 
cannot  be  numbered  among  the 
alumnae  but  as  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Col- 
lege and  as  Chairman  of  the  Ad- 
visory’ Board  I,  thereby,  pledge  to 
your  Emmanuel  College  Alumnae 
Fund  the  sum  of  $100,000. 

“I  hope  and  pray  that  my 
pledge  will  be  an  incentive  to  you 
all  to  double  what  you  have  al- 
ready given.  If  such  is  the  case,  I 
will  double  my’  pledge.” 

The  alumnae  feel  that  the  Car- 
dinal’s gift  should  provide  a pow- 
erful impetus  to  all  those  who  have 
previously  given  to  the  Fund  to 
increase  their  gifts,  and  to  those 
who  have  not  given,  to  make  a 
generous  pledge. 

Languages  — ( Cont.  from  Page  5 

dents.  All  the  language  depart- 
ments jointly’  sponsor  the  Modern 
Language  Festival  and  foreign 
films,  in  the  course  of  the  aca- 
demic year. 

As  a French  major  I have  often 
been  asked:  “Why  are  you  major- 
ing in  language?  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  it?”  Contrary  to 
the  fears  basic  to  these  questions 
of  my  well-meaning  friends,  for- 
mer modern  language  majors  at 
Emmanuel  are  teaching  on  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  college 
levels;  working  as  interpreters  in 
Immigration  Offices  of  airline 
companies  or  in  foreign  language 
departments  of  banks;  acting  as 
analysits  for  the  National  Secur- 
ity Agency,  and  doing  translation 
work  for  private  concerns,  simply 
to  mention  a few  of  the  possibil- 
ities open  to  language  majors.  No, 
the  language  major  will  not  be 
jobless  on  leaving  Emmanuel.  But 
that  is  a rather  mercenary  atti- 
tude to  adopt.  There  is  also  an- 
other consideration,  deeper  and 
intellectually  more  satisfying. 
The  language  major  will  have  be- 
come a true  student  of  the  hu- 
manities through  'her  newly  ac- 
quired understanding  of  another 
language  and  culture. 
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Around  the  Town  

Boston  Means  Variety 


by  Pat  Maloney 

With  the  arrival  of  second  sem- 
ester in  the  college  circle,  conies 
the  arrival  of  a new  sei’ies  of  mid- 
winter worthwhiles  in  the  enter- 
tainment and  cultural  circles.  Here 
in  Boston  we  are  privileged  to  be 
exposed  to  such  a variety  of  ex- 
cellent plays,  movies,  concerts,  and 
exhibits.  Let’s  take  advantage  of 
them  while  we  are  not  yet  bogged 
down  by  the  3T’s  — term  papers, 
tests,  and  terror. 

THEATERS 

“My  Mother,  My  Father,  and 
Me"  — a pre-Broadway  production 
of  Lillian  Heilman’s  farce  about 
an  eccentric  New  York  family  and 
its  erratic  reactions  to  crises,  anx- 
ieties, and  frustrations;  opening 
at  the  Shubert  Theater  on  Feb. 
23  for  a three-week  engagement. 

“The  Riot  Act”  — A new  com- 
edy by  Will  Greene,  starring  Doro- 
thy Stickney  as  the  mother  of 
three  stalwart  policemen;  making 
a third  pre-Broadway  run  at  the 
Wilbur  Theater,  Feb.  13  - Mar.  2. 

“Tovarich”  — Vivien  Leigh  and 
Jean  Pierre  Aumont  star  in  this 
comical  story  of  two  royal  refu- 
gees who  are  reduced  to  the  posi- 
tion of  domestics  as  a result  of  the 
Russian  revolution.  This  pre- 
Broadway  production  opens  Feb. 
12  at  the  Colonial  and  runs 
through  Mar.  2. 

“The  Sound  of  Music”  — Bar- 
bara Meisters  and  John  Myers 
star  in  this  Rodgers  and  Hammer- 
stein  musical  on  tour.  It  begins  a 
four-week  run  at  the  Colonial  on 
Mar.  19. 

“The  School  For  Scandal"  — 
This  English  comedy  of  manners 
by  Richard  Sheridan  is  a must  for 
eighteenth  century  enthusiasts. 
Opening  Monday,  Mar.  18,  at  the 
Shubert,  it  stars  Sir  Ralph  Rich- 
ardson and  Sir  John  Gielgud  (on 
tour  through  the  U.S.) 

“Oh  Dad,  Poor  Dad,  Mama’s 
Hung  You  In  The  Closet  And  I’m 
Feelin’  So  Sad”  — Arthur  Kopit's 
tragi-comic  farce  about  a posses- 
sive mother  and  her  over-protected 
son ; performed  professionally  in 
Boston  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Charles  Playhouse;  opened  Wed. 
Feb.  6,  for  five  weeks. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Ice  Follies:  Boston  Garden,  Feb. 
14-24. 

Donnelly  Memorial  Theater: 
Clancy  Brothers  and  Tommy  Ma- 
kem,  folk  singers;  March  15  at 
8:15  p.m. 


Lowell  Memorial  Auditorium : 
Moses  Greely  Parker  Lecture  Ser- 
ies on  Sunday  afternoons  at  3 p.m. 
“Assault  on  the  Unknown”  by 
Walter  Sullivan  (New  York  Times 
Science  Editor),  Feb.  17.  . .Mexi- 
co” by  Cliff  Kamen  on  Mar.  3.  . . 
“The  Alpine  World”  by  Eric  Pavel 
Mar.  17.  . .Goya  and  Matteo 
dance  program  Mar.  31.  All  lec- 
tures are  illustrated;  admission  is 
free. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts:  From 
Feb.  1 - Mar.  3,  there  will  be  a 
special  exhibit  of  34  precious  jew- 
el-like objects  from  the  richest 
tomb  of  antiquity  ever  found, 
that  of  the  boy  King  Tutankha- 
mun.  Prior  to  this  exhibit,  it  has 
been  possible  to  view  these  tomb 
treasurers  in  the  Egyptian  Mu- 
seum of  Cairo  only  — a must  for 
Western  culture  enthusiasts. 

NEWS  FILMS 

“Best  of  Cinerama”  — Relive  a 
decade  of  the  most  spectacular 
shots  from  past  Cinerama  tra- 
velogues; opened  Feb.  6 at  the 
Boston  Cinerama  Theater  for  an 
indefinite  stay. 

“Freud”  — This  dramatic  story 
of  the  famed  psychoanalyst,  and 
the  five  crucial  years  that  led  to 
his  discovery  of  psychoanalysis, 
should  be  a must  for  all  psych, 
majors  and  potential  Freudians. 
Starring  Montgomery  Clift  in  the 
title  role  and  Susan  Kohner  as  his 
wife  Martha,  this  film  opened 
Thurs.  Feb.  14  at  the  Capri  Thea- 
ter. Special  classification  by  the 
Legion  of  Deceny. 

“Diamondhead”  — A new 
screen  drama  based  on  the  best- 
seller of  that  name  tells  the  giant 
story  of  our  50th  state,  modern 
Hawaii;  opened  Thurs.,  Feb  7,  at 
the  Loew’s  Orpheum  for  an  in- 
definite run. 

MUSIC 

"Faust”  — Gounod’s  opera  will 
be  performed  by  the  Boston  Opera 
Fri.,  Feb.  15,  and  Sat.,  Feb.  23,  at 
the  Donnelly  Memorial  Theater. 
Norman  Treigle,  leading  bass-bari- 
tone of  the  New  York  Opera  Com- 
pany, will  sing  the  role  of  Mephis- 
topheles  in  this  production. 

Symphony  Hall:  On  Feb.  18, 
Rudolf  Serkin,  the  famed  pianist, 
makes  a special  performance;  . . . 
soprano  Joan  Sutherland  gives  a 
Symphony  Hall  concert  on  Feb.  23; 

. . . .Victor  Borge  stars  in  a 
single  performance  of  his  one-man 
show,  “Comedy  in  Music,”  Fri., 
Mar.  1. 


Juniors’  Hands  Take  on  Glow 
Rings  Give  Necessary  Prestige 


The  juniors  seem  to  be  doing 
much  hand-waving  tod.:y  — have 
you  noticed?  Now,  it  could  be 
that  they  are  the  friendliest  group 
on  campus.  . .but  more  likely, 
Ring  Day  has  a great  deal  to  do 
with  it. 


The  class  initiated  a new  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  restrict- 
ing accommodations  by  utilizing 
the  Marian  Hall  gymnasium  for 
yesterday  evening's  ceremony.  In 
previous  years  it  took  place  either 
in  the  college  chapel  or  in  the  au- 
ditorium. Increased  enrollment, 
combined  with  the  great  number 
of  guests  attending,  have  rendered 
these  smaller  facilities  impracti- 
cal. 

Ring  Day  consisted  of  a simple 
evening  ceremony  before  parents 
and  sponsors.  The  processional  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  bless- 
ing and  presentation  of  the  rings, 
after  which  the  juniors  recited  the 
special  ring  prayer. 

The  Rev.  George  L.  Concordia, 
O.P.  gave  the  sermon  and  the 
benediction.  The  ceremony  closed 
with  the  class  recessional. 

Members  of  the  freshman  class, 
“little  sisters”  of  the  juniors,  ush- 
ered. 


Team  Ready  for  Hoopster  Antics,- 
Will  Meet  Traditional  Regis  Rival 


Emmanuel’s  basketball  team  lias 
seen  action  since  its  Feb.  5 game 
with  Boston  State.  With  four 
games  already  behind  them,  the 
team  is  anticipating  its  forthcom- 
ing game  with  its  traditional  rival, 
Regis.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time 
in  thirteen  years,  Emmanuel  de- 
feated Regis,  not  only  once,  but 
twice.  The  members  hope  to  con- 
tinue their  winning  streak  in  their 
Feb.  26.  game  at  Regis  and  would 
like  to  have  some  support  from 
Emmanuel  fans. 

— Focus 


The  most  important  and  most 
popular  game  of  the  year  will  be 
in  Emmanuel’s  gym  Mar.  12,  when 
they  play  Regis  again. 

Other  future  games  include  a 
practice  session  with  Burdett  Mar. 
11,  a game  with  Northeastern 
Mar.  17,  and  with  Sargent  here 
in  March  (date  announced  later). 

Another  interesting  match  is  on 
Mar.  20  when  the  team  plays  their 
first  game  with  Radcliffe  and  their 
last  game  of  the  year. 

Beat  - 


Events  Keep  Campus  Busy 


The  psychology  club  had  as  a 
guest  lecturer  Professor  John 
Volkman  of  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege as  part  of  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association  Visiting 
Scientist  Program,  Feb.  13-14. 

Sodality  members  attended  a 
five-day  retreat,  Jan.  25-30,  at  the 
House  of  Loretto,  Ispwich,  Mass. 
The  retreat  master  was  Father 
Cummiskey,  S.J. 

Emmanuel  College  was  host  to 
the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  French,  Sat.,  Jan.  26. 
The  main  discussion  concerned  the 
qualities  which  colleges  and  uni- 
versities expect  from  incoming 
freshmen.  Sr.  Julie,  head  of  the 
French  Department,  participated 
in  the  panel  discussion. 

The  A. A.  had  its  annual  ski- 
weekend  Feb.  8-10  in  North  Con- 
way. Skis,  skates,  sun,  and  snow 
provided  students  with  another  one 
of  those  “memorable”  weekends. 

Members  of  the  Science  Depart- 
ment will  attend  a convention  at 

E.C.  Represented 
At  Conference 

In  the  wake  of  exams,  bound 
to  the  books  were  we,  and  bound 
for  Atlantic  City  were  Sister  Ann 
Bartholomew  and  Sister  Marie  of 
the  Trinity.  Although  away  from 
the  campus,  the  President  and  Ac- 
ademic Dean  were  not  the  least  re- 
moved from  the  plans  and  prob- 
lems of  college  life. 

From  Jan.  15-17,  Sister  Ann 
and  Sister  Marie  were  attending 
the  Forty-Ninth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  in  New  Jersey.  The  three- 
day  meeting  included  panel  ses- 
sions and  special  programs  which 
touched  on  such  areas  as  Christian 
values  in  higher  education;  the 
planning  and  problems  of  college 
finance;  and  the  inter-relationship 
between  the  liberal  arts  college 
and  the  graduate  school. 


Boston  College  in  May.  The  con- 
vention, sponsored  by  the  Science 
Students’  Corporation  of  the  Eas- 
tern States,  will  include  the  phys- 
ical, chemical,  and  biological  sci- 

Norm  Gundersen  will  speak  for 
the  student  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Physics,  Feb.  19, 
on  the  “Use  of  Satellites.” 

Sr.  Daniel  Marie  and  Sr.  Mar- 
garet Clare  represented  Em- 
manuel at  a meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Physics  Teach- 
ers at  the  Statler  Hilton,  New 
York,  Jan.  23-26.  Different  as- 
pects concerning  the  “New  Trends 
in  Teaching  Physics”  were  presen- 
ted on  each  of  the  four  days. 

Mardi  Gras  liveliness  will  radi- 
ate to  Connecticut  on  Feb.  17 
when  Emmanuel  presents  a joint 
glee  club  concert  with  Fairfield 
College.  Charm,  alacrity,  and  fan- 
tasy mark  the  concert’s  tone. 

The  choruses  will  combine  for 
"Do  Re  Me”  and  “Holiday  Song.” 
The  program  also  includes  Robert 
Frost's  “Girl's  Garden”  as  well  as 
Rodgers  and  Hammerstein’s  “Out 
of  My  Dreams.”  "Sigh  No  More” 
by  Vaughn  Williams,  and  “T  Feel 
Pretty”  by  Bernstein. 


Shoes  dyed  to  match  - Repnirs 

THE  SHOE  DEN 

274  Brookline  Avc. 
Boston,  Mass. 
ASpinwall  7-3573 


BEacon  2-6236 
Individual  Hairstylist 
ARTHUR  ARMOND 
Beauty  Shop 
266  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston 

Hours  9 to  6 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 

9 A.M.  to  9 P.M. 


European  Fever  Strikes; 
Students  May  Pack  Now 

Does  great  literature  excite  your 
imagination  ? If  so,  rejoice,  for  the 
Emmanuel  European  Tour,  under 
the  direction  of  Fr.  Sypek  of  the 
Sociology  Department,  was  plan- 
ned with  you  in  mind.  Just  a few 
of  the  treats  awaiting  lucky  col- 
legians include:  attending  a per- 
formance at  the  Shakespearean 
Memorial  Theatre  in  London;  tour- 
ing Hamlet’s  Castle,  Kronberg,  jn 
Copenhagen;  and  visiting  Heming- 
way’s exciting  “Plaza  de  Toros"  in 
Barcelona. 

Are  you  perhaps  more  roman- 
tically orientated?  Then,  the 
fashionable  Casino  at  Monte  Car- 
lo, a moonlight  cruise  on  the  Seine, 
or  a shopping  spree  on  Bond  St. 
and  La  Rue  de  la  Paix  will  cer- 
tainly delight  you  during  these  ex- 
citing weeks  of  June. 

Are  you  an  ardent  lover  of  tra- 
dition? Then  hurry  while  there’s 
still  time.  Join  your  fellow  col- 
legians. Be  with  them  when  they 
view  the  frescos  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  wander  through  the  for- 
mal gardens  and  sumptuous  apart- 
ments at  Versailles,  and  stand  in 
silence  before  the  grotto  of 
Lourdes. 

Or  are  you  simply  too  absorbed 
with  the  practical  problems  of 
everyday  existence  for  all  this 
frivolity?  Fr.  Sypek  has  forseen 
the  needs  of  girls  just  like  you. 
Pot-Au-Feu  Rambouillet  and  Can- 
nelloni Con  Vongoli  will  awaken 
new  epieurian  preferences  you 
never  dreamed  you  had. 

‘If  you’ve  answered  ‘yes'  to 
three  or  more  questions,  pack  your 
bag!  You've  caught  the  “foreign 
fever.”  Your  only  hope  for  recov- 
ery is  to  “Go  European.” 

Concerts  Underway 

The  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra 
of  Boston,  Kalman  Novak,  con- 
ductor, will  give  two  twentieth 
century  compositions  at  their  first 
Boston  hearing  in  Jordan  Hall, 
Thursday,  Feb.  28,  at  8:30.  The 
pieces  to  be  premiered  are  the 
"Third  Sympliony-Sinfonia  Espan- 
siva”  bv  the  late  Danish  composer, 
Carl  Nielson,  a major  work  by  a 
composer  whose  orchestral  music 
has  recently  been  gaining  great 
prominence  on  American  pro- 
grams: and  the  “Chaconne  in  E 
Minor”  by  Buxtehude  as  newly  or- 
chestrated bv  Carlos  Chavez.  Mex- 
ico’s leading  musician  and  com- 

Also  on  the  program  will  be  the 
Brahms  “Violin  Concerto,”  to  be 
played  by  Myron  Kartman,  win- 
ner of  the  Civic  Symphony’s  first 
annual  Soloist’s  Award.  A grad- 
uate at  Boston  University,  Mr. 
Kartman  was  chosen  by  audition 
for  the  award  from  candidates 
recommended  by  the  principal  mu- 
sic schools  of  Boston. 


57th  Season 
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SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

OF  BOSTON 

Kalman  Novak, 

Conductor 

Thurs.  Feb.  28.  8:30  P.M. 

Jordan  Hall 


STUDENT  SPECIAL 
Tickets  .75 
Tickets  Limited 
Box  Office  Only 
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Emmanuel  Hosts 
Saint  Michael’s  Glee  Club 
Sunday,  March  24 
Marian  HaSS  at  3:15  p.m. 

Tickets  on  sale,  $1.50 
See  Glee  Club  Members 
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Violin  Concert  Heralds 
March  Musical  Events 

by  Barbara  Lebedzinski 

Emmanuel’s  Music  Department  is 

bustling  with  activity  this  month. 
Tryouts  for  next  year’s  opera  are 
underway  and  rehearsals  for  com- 
ing concerts  and  recitals  are  in  full 
swing. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Bales,  violin  in- 
structor, is  especially  busy  pre- 
paring for  her  concerts  at  Emma- 
nuel on  Mar.  19  at  4:30  p.m.  Mrs. 
Bales  began  studying  at  the  age  of 
nine  and  gave  her  first  full  con- 
cert at  thirteen.  When  most  girls 
are  still  college  juniors,  Mrs.  Bales 
was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Oregon  and  was  a full  member 
of  their  faculty.  She  received 
scholarships  to  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  there 
earned  her  bachelor  of  music  de- 
gree. 

Her  master  of  music  degree  was 
acquired  at  Boston  University. 
While  studying  for  six  years  under 
the  foremost  of  all  violin  teachers, 
Ivan  Galamian,  her  technique  de- 
veloped further  depth,  refinement, 
and  vigor.  Thus  prepared,  she 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 

Jesuit  to  Address 
Joint  Club  Meeting 

What  do  scientists  think  happen- 
ed on  earth  when  there  were  no 
living  organisms?  Father  William 
D.  Sullivan,  S.J.,  chairman  of  the 
Biology  Department  of  Boston 
College  will  answer  this  question  at 
a Mar.  21  joint  meeting  of  the  bio- 
logy and  physics  clubs. 

Granting  that  living  organisms 
may  never  be  satisfactorily  created 
in  the  laboratory,  Father  Sullivan 
does  find  evidence  strongly  sup- 
porting the  chemical  nexus  theory 
of  the  origin  of  life.  His  study  will 
outline  the  vai'ious  chemical  steps 
in  the  evolution  of  living  sub- 
stances from  basic  organic  mater- 

As  a priest-scientist  Father  will 
explain  that  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion between  Genesis  and  scientific 
data.  He  holds  that  investigation 
does  not  constitute  a doubt  of  di- 
vine causality  but  rather  an  at- 


Father  William  Sullivan,  S.J. 


tempt  to  comprehend  divine  opera- 
tions in  the  universe. 

Father  Sullivan  received  his 
A.B.  and  M.A.  from  Boston  Col- 
Igee,  M.S.  from  Fordham  Univer- 
sity and  Ph.D.  from  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America  in  1959.  He  has 
been  recognzcd  by  Who's  Who  in 
Atoms,  Who’s  Who  in  Science  and 
last  year  received  the  “Jesuit  Sci- 
entist of  the  Year”  award  from 
John  Carroll  University. 


JhsLj’OJCUA 


Emmanuel  Student  Body 
Welcomes 
Richard  Cardinal  Cushing 
at 

General  Assembly 
March  13 


March  12,  1963 


There  will  be  more  at  the  door 
than  on  the  floor  when  the  all- 
star  faculty  team  challenges  the 
varsity  basketball  team. 

For  a small  fee  - to  raise  funds 
for  Peru  volunteers  - the  athletic 
association  is  sponsoring  this  gala 
extra-curricular  activity.  Sched- 
uded  for  March  21  at  7 p.m.,  it 
features  a top  rate  faculty  line- 
up: Father  Concordia,  Miss  Crowe, 
Mrs.  Constantinides,  Mr.  Johnson, 
Dr.  Fishman,  Mr.  Cash,  Dr.  Mc- 
Govern, and  Miss  Pitchocelli. 
Sister  Anne  Cyril  will  be  the  of- 
ficial timekeeper. 

To  boost  the  morale  of  the 
faculty  team  and  to  channel  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  spectators,  a 


by  Andrea  Couture 

Quite  naturally  youth  has  al- 
ways learned  the  facts  of  life;  nu- 
clear age  youth  learns  the  facts 
of  life.  . .and  death. 

Awareness  and  concern  about 
the  world  situation  and  possibility 
of  nuclear  war  has  come  of  nge  in 
the  formation  of  Student  Feder- 
alists. This  student  movement  is  a 
division  of  the  United  World  Fed- 
eralists, Inc.,  an  American  associa- 
tion for  world  pence  through  en- 
forceable world  law  by  strengthen- 
ing the  United  Nations. 

A UWF  pamphlet  explains  the 
situation  in  a paragraph:  “There 
can  be  no  effective  military  de- 
fense against  modern  weapons  and 
therefore  no  national  security 
without  world  peace;  no  world 
peace  without  international  justice; 
no'  international  justice  without 
world  law;  and  no  acceptable  ef- 
fective world  law  without  institu- 
tions to  make,  interpret  and  en- 
force it." 

Following  this  logic,  UWF  aims 
to  achieve  world  peace  through 
world  federation  with  powers  to 
establish  and  maintain  world  law 
and  order.  The  United  Nations, 
considered  the  best  instrument  for 
world  peace,  must  be  endowed  with 


cheerleading  squad  will  appear  at 
intermission.  Carol  More.  Hilda 
Iglesias,  Loretta  Donway,  Judy 
O’Brien,  who  are  administrative 
secretaries,  comprise  the  cheering 
team.  Barbara  Raftery  and  Ruth 
Barry,  also  secretaries,  will  usher 
with  Mrs.  Cash. 

The  varsity  team  has  received 
this  challenge  enthusiastically.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  they  are  going 
into  double  practice  sessions.  But 
haven’t  you  heard  the  basketball 
bouncing  and  banging  in  the  fac- 
ulty dining  room? 

Yet  the  Lay  Apostolate,  though 
student  initiated,  did  not  begin  on 
such  a light  tone.  A group  of  Yale 
Catholic  students  working  in  Mex- 


greater  power.  The  U.  N.  charter 
must,  therefore,  be  amended. 

UWF  is,  then,  primarily  a pol- 
itical action  group  attempting  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  and 
educate  people  about  world  law. 
Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
and  Kennedy  have  endorsed  its 
efforts. 

Currently  the  Student  Feder- 
alists have  from  700  to  800  stu- 
dent members  despite  few  recruit- 
ment efforts.  Recently  the  UWF 
decided  to  bolster  its  student 
branch  as  the  needed  catalyst  for 
the  peace  reaction. 

Stepped-up  activities  include  a 
UWF  Student  Conference  to  be 
held  in  Washington  on  the  week- 
end beginning  Mar.  29.  Registra- 
tio  is  scheduled  for  6:00  to  8:00 
p.m.  Friday  with  the  last  discus- 
sion groups  to  adjourn  about  1 :00, 
Sunday  afternoon.  Accommoda- 
tions have  been  arranged  at  a lo- 
cal hotel  at  a charge  of  §3.50  a 
night  for  the  two  nights.  The  cost 
of  the  weekend  (excluding  trans- 
portation) is  approximated  at 
twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars. 

Some  hundred  or  more  students 
from  the  Enstern  seaboard  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  intensive  two 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


ico  two  summers  ago  gave  the  or- 
iginal impetus.  That  summer  they 
expanded  into  small  units  of  vol- 
unteers to  aid  the  underprivileged. 

Helen  Cote  went  to  Mexico  as 
part  of  these  volunteer  projects  in 
the  summer  of  1962.  She  asked 
Kathy  Fox,  Marian  Student  Apos- 
tolate president,  to  sponsor  the 
Project.  It  is  now  an  official  part 
of  this  organization’s  activities. 

To  reach  the  goal  of  §2,400  a 
great  deal  of  student  response  is 
necessary.  Kathy  says,  “So  far  we 
are  able  to  send  only  three  girls 
so  that  a lot  depends  on  the  basket- 
ball game.  Hopefully  we  will  send 
the  volunteers  with  the  prayers 
and  contributions  of  the  entire 
student  body.” 

Alumnae  Anticipate 
Active  Springtime 
With  Full  Agenda 

The  Alumnae  Association’s  spring 
calendar  boasts  a social  schedule 
that  manifests  a busy  and  event- 
ful season  for  Emmanuel  gradu- 
ates. 

In  addition  to  planning  a re- 
ception for  the  class  of  1963,  the 
Alumnae  Association,  under  the  di- 
rection of  president  Elizabeth 
Strain,  is  occupied  in  arranging 
details  for  the  alumnae  council 
meeting  on  Saturday,  Apr.  6. 

The  council,  which  is  of  particu- 
lar interest,  promises  a diversi- 
fied and  stimulating  program  to  the 
three  hundred  alumnae  participa- 
ting. Graduates  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  express  their  views 
concerning  the  future  of  Emman- 
uel. The  agenda  for  the  day  in- 
cludes workshops,  luncheon,  and 
general  meetings  concerning  the 
affaire  of  both  the  college  and 
the  association.  The  board  of  man- 
agement, class  presidents,  class 
agents,  and  selected  delegates  will 
be  in  attendance.  Other  activities 
in  the  planning  stage  include  a day 
of  recollection  to  be  conducted  on 
campus  May  4,  and  a family  day 
May  30. 


Academic  Elite  Merit 
Dean  s List  Placement 

Sister  Marie  of  the  Trinity,  aca- 
demic dean,  announces  that  53 
students  have  merited  dean’s  list 
placement  for  first  honors  during 
the  1962-1963  semester. 

SENIORS: 

Kathleen  Fox,  Marie  Sullivan, 
Nancy  Sullivan,  Annette  Morante, 
Sister  Maria  Auxiliatrix,  Rose 
Marie  Zoino,  Janet  Yamartino, 
Priscilla  Neville,  and  Sister  Mary 
Virginia. 

JUNIORS: 

Patricia  Cross,  Nancy  McAuliffe, 
Frances  Lawler,  Patricia  Bou- 
dreau, Marie  Pazola,  Donna  Per- 
row,  Carol  Kiely,  Elin  Sullivan, 
Josephine  Grasso,  Gail  Mulvihill, 
Marcia  Theberge,  Anne  Belson, 
Yvette  Richard,  Joanne  Wall,  and 
Marcia  Nichols. 

SOPHOMORES: 

Audrone  Barunas,  Louise  Cola- 
giovanni,  Jane  Donahue,  Alice  Ho- 
gan, Mary  J.  Teta,  Carol  Merrick, 
Ann  Hilton,  Marilyn  Kane,  Mary  E. 
McEvoy,  Claire  Cushing,  Mary 
Alessi,  Marcia  Houcle,  Kathleen 
Reed,  Valerie  LaCroix,  Eveleen 
Johnston,  and  Marie  Samo. 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 

Drama  Critic  Views 
Theatrical  Climate 

As  a part  of  the  Student  Gov- 
ernment lecture  series,  Elliot  Nor- 
ton, Boston’s  noted  drama  critic, 
will  address  the  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege student  body  on  Mar.  14. 

Mr.  Norton,  a member  of  both 
the  Boston  Daily  Record  and  Bos- 
ton Sunday  Advertiser,  will  speak 
on  the  current  theater  scene  in 
Boston. 

A graduate  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Mr.  Norton  received  his  mas- 
ter of  arts  from  Emerson  College 
and  his  doctor  of  journalism  from 
Suffolk  University  the  following 
year. 

Mr.  Norton  began  his  career  as 
a reporter  and  has  been  connected 
with  the  journalism  field  for  the 
last  36  years.  Aside  from  the  two 
local  papers  with  which  he  is  pres- 
ently associated.  Mi-.  Norton  was 
previously  affiliated  with  the  Bos- 
ton Post. 


Mr.  Elliot  Norton 


For  his  work  in  the  entertain- 
ment field,  Mr.  Norton  has  re- 
ceived many  distinctions,  including 
the  first  annual  Citation  of  Merit 
from  Boston  College  and  the  Con- 
nor Memorial  Award  from  Emer- 
son College.  On  Feb.  13,  Mr.  Nor- 
ton received  one  of  the  highest 
awards  in  the  theater  world  — the 
fourth  Annual  Rodgers  and  Ham- 

merstein  College  President's 

Award  — presented  to  the  individ- 
ual who  has  done  the  most  in  the 
Boston  area  for  the  year  1962. 


United  World  Federalists  Hold 
Washington  Student  Conference 


Think  before  you  . . . 

E = me2  ...  the  totality  of  matter  and  energy  in  the 
universe  is  constant.  In  a more  practical  sense,  matter  and 
energy  become  useless  unless  properly  channeled.  Undis- 
ciplined subjective  criticism  on  the  part  of  students  may 
become  just  another  waft  of  hot  air  diffusing  into  space. 

Criticism,  in  order  to  be  valid,  must  be  based  on  the 
facts  - ergo,  it  must  be  objective.  The  student  must  be 
mindful  of  her  individual  responsibility-knowing  the  facts 
before  she  criticises.  How  often  do  we  take  the  time  to 
know  and  to  think  through  an  idea?  We  tend  to  do  one  of 
two  things:  either  we  allow  the  facts  to  slip  by  . . . with- 
out clicking  in  our  intellectual  geiger  counters;  or  we  too 
quicklv  categorize  facts  ...  by  tossing  them  into  a pie- 
determined  basket.  Do  we  avoid  thinking  simply  because 
it  takes  a little  more  time  and  effort? 

Suppose  someone  were  to  walk  up  to  one  of  us  and  say. 
a)  capitalism  is  an  obviously  outmoded  system  carrying 
its  own  seeds  of  destruction;  b)  the  United  Nations  is  a 
fine  theoretical  idea,  but  it  has  not  succeeded  as  a peace- 
maker- c)  any  kind  of  disarmament  is  useless.  What 
would 'we  reply?  If  we  regard  these  three  problems  as 
existing,  then  we  have  perhaps  achieved  the  first  rung 
in  a ladder  of  criticism  - awareness.  The  second  rung 
involves  the  gathering  of  pertinent  objective  faets-know- 
ledge;  while  the  third  concerns  evaluation  - the  judgment. 

How-ever,  criticism  is  more  than  just  an  arbitrary  three- 
step  process  - there  must  be  a subject  of  criticism.  Do 
we  tend  to  spend  too  much  of  our  time  criticising  courses 
and  classes  in  and  for  themselves?  Perhaps  the  time  has 
come  to  talk  less  of  "cabbages,  kings,  and  sealing  wax, 
and  to  talk  more  of  the  larger  issues,  such  as  world  peace. 
Concern  with  larger  issues,  however,  does  not  exclude 
discussion  of  the  smaller  everyday  issues,  nor  does  it 
deny  a relationship  between  the  smaller  and  the  larger 
issues. 

Some  hard,  honest  thinking  might  be  a good  idea.  We 
might  also  criticise  ourselves  because  we  often  overlook 
issues  that  are  worthy  of  criticism. 


"Issues  in  Perspectives"  Presents 
Stimulating  Questionsand  Answers 


by  Jackie  Dupuis 

Who  am  I?  Why  do  I act?  Am  I 
what  I claim  to  be?  Although  you 
will  not  find  all  the  answers  to 
these  questions  in  the  paragraphs 
that  follow,  you  will  find  what 
some  Americans  have  answered. 
You  yourself  may  never  answer 
the  questions,  but  then,  you  may 
never  emerge  from  your  self-im- 
posed cocoon. 

The  Young  Christian  Students 
sponsored  a study  day  for  neigh- 
boring colleges  recently.  Several 
speakers  delivered  stimulating  lec- 
tures. The  first  was  John  Milan, 
Boston  College  Graduate  School, 
who  spoke  on  “The  Christian’s  Re- 
sponse to  Man.’’  He  said,  “The 
problems  of  today  concern  each 
and  every  one  of  us.  Out  of  love 
we  gather  together  in  worship  and 
this  should  be  our  initiative  in 
every  activity.”  Mr.  Milan  believes 
that  commitment  is  necessary  in 
our  lives  as  is  a self-love  and  a 
desire  to  have  love  grow  in  others. 
He  concluded  that  the  burden  of 
responsibility  is  ours  and  as  Chris- 
tians we  must  respond. 

Following  Mr.  Milan  was  Robb 
Burlage,  Harvard  Graduate  School, 
who  represents  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society.  In  his  topic, 
“Today’s  Vanishing  Student,' ' Mr. 
Burlage  expressed  a definite 
sympathy  for  today’s  adolescent 
and  especially  today’s  collegian. 


"College,”  he  insisted,  “is  a search- 
ing, yet  for  many  it  is  a closed 
end  with  all  rights  surpressed.” 
Yet  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
individual  is  emerging.  “It  is  stu- 
dent responsibility  to  leave  the 
world  of  petition  and  enter  the 
world  of  action,  not  being  afraid 
to  become  intellectuals  and  indi- 
viduals.” 

After  a Dialogue  Mass,  Rev. 
Thomas  Finn  said:  “Responsibility 
is  a pledge  to  something  that  has 
been  given.  When  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  our  neighbors  we  pledge 
to  our  brothers  in  Christ.” 

Mr.  Noel  Day  of  St.  Mark’s  So- 
cial Center,  Roxbury,  continued 
the  Study  Day  with  a speech  on 
“Civil  Rights.”  He  expressed  the 
feeling  that  American  society  is 
unhealthy  because  it  denies  the 
freedoms  which  are  basic  to  life. 
Mr.  Day  affirmed  the  belief  that 
our  country  has  long  been  a land 
of  conflict  and  today  the  primary 
conflict  is  integration.  “The  Negro 
is  moving  and  he  will  not  wait. 
Must  a revolution  show  the  way? 
Is  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ 
formed  of  a white  head  and  black 
feet?  We  must  examine  ourselves 
as  Christian  leaders  and  awaken 
the  national  conscience  to  action.” 

In  a peace  panel,  Jack  Bollens, 
Peace  Education  Secretary  and 
(Contiued  on  Page  3) 
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MEMO:  To  Joint  Committee  on 

Internal  Revenue  Taxation 

RE:  Students  and  taxes 
Dear  Sirs: 

Since  your  committee  is  at  present 
considering  reduction  and  reform  in  in- 
ternal revenue  taxation,  we  would  like  to 
offer  a few  observations: 

The  government,  civic  organizations, 
parents,  and  teachers  spare  no  effort  to- 
day in  encouraging  students  to  continue 
their  education  through  college.  They 
point  out  the  advantages  of  higher  ed- 
ucation, both  personal  and  economic.  And, 
indeed,  the  point  is  well-made.  For  the 
college  students  of  today  are  the  leaders 
of  tomorrow. 

As  students,  we  have  accepted  the 
challenge  with  a will.  A number  equal 
to  37%  of  the  population  between  18  and 
21  is  enrolled  in  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  the  United  States. 

Yet,  who  is  to  bear  the  cost  of  this 
education?  Local  governments  cannot  add 
the  expense  to  their  already  overburdened 
school  programs.  State  governments  can 
afford  to  help,  but  only  in  part,  and  that 
part  depends  on  their  wealth  (or  lack  of 
it)  and  size.  The  federal  government  as- 
sists with  its  loan  program  and  with  grants 
to  the  colleges.  Business  and  social  or- 
ganizations contribute,  but  again,  only  in 
part. 

It  is  on  the  student  himself,  and  on 
his  family  that  the  brunt  of  the  burden 
inevitably  falls.  They  are  the  ones  who 
must  provide  the  day-to-day  expenses, 
the  bulk  of  the  tuition  costs.  To  meet  the 
demand  for  money,  a majority  of  students 
work  during  their  vacations,  and  many, 
too,  hold  jobs  during  the  school  year, 
sandwiching  study  time  in  between  work 
hours. 

Then  on  April  15,  what  consideration 
is  shown  the  working  student?  The  stu- 


dent with  a scholarship  pays  no  tax  on  it 
because  it  is  a gift;  the  student  with  a 
loan  pays  no  tax  because  his  money  is  a 
loan  (even  though  he  may  never  be  re- 
quired to  repay  it  all)  ; - but  the  student 
who  spends  his  “spare”  time  working  to 
pay  his  expenses  must  pay  taxes  equal 
to  those  paid  by  anv  working  person. 

If  a student,  by  working  full  time  in 
the  summer  and  part-time  the  rest  of  the 
year,  is  able  to  earn  $1500,  he  is  taxed 
$152,  even  though  all  this  money  is  used 
for  school  expenses.  If  this  same  student 
donated  $300  of  his  money  to  charity  and 
just  spent  the  rest  of  it  freely,  he  would 
save  $54  on  his  taxes. 

It  seems  that  a governmental  system 
that  ostensibly  encourages  higher  ed- 
ucation could  make  some  allowance  for 
expenses  incurred  at  college.  The  student 
who  is  taxed  may  very  likely  be  the  same 
student  who  is  seeking  a Defense  Loan.  If 
he  were  given  an  “education  allowance” 
on  his  return,  he  would  then  have  more 
money  for  college  expenses  and  perhaps 
would  not  require  a loan  or  least  not  so 
large  a loan. 

Can’t  educational  expenses  be  consid- 
ered a kind  of  personal  charity  - and  also 
an  investment  in  the  future,  a health  insur- 
ance for  later  life  as  a citizen  of  the  civ- 
ic and  business  community? 

That  college  students  are  willing  to 
“do  for  their  country”  is  evident  from  the 
response  to  the  Peace  Corps.  That  we  are 
unable  to  pay  for  our  educations  without 
hardship  is  evident  from  the  requests  for 
aid.  If  a tax  allowance  would  help  to  al- 
leviate the  problem,  then  it  at  least  de- 
serves an  interested  thought. 

It  is  our  hope  that  your  committee 
will  give  it  that  thought. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Focus  Staff 


'Focus'  Editors  Starved  for  Letters: 
Heed  Our  Invitations:  RESPOND 


by  Anne  Miller 

See  this  office?  Color  it  gloomy. 
This  is  where  we  work  usually  - 
reading  and  discussing  letters  to 
the  editor  - but  now  there’s  noth- 
ing to  do,  so  we  all  face  layoff. 
Color  us  pitiful. 


“Home  Sweet  Focus  Office” 


The  other  day  I entered  the 
office  to  find  assorted  editors 
standing  about,  trying  to  pretend 
they  didn’t  notice  that  no  one 
had  sent  us  any  letters  today.  For 
a while,  we  made  a brave  show 
of  unconcern,  then  one  of  the 
younger  editors  broke  down. 

“What’s  wrong  with  us  any- 
way?”’ she  bleated.  “Why  won’t 
anyone  write  to  us?  Is  someone 
here  an  anathema  or  something?” 


Well,  it  was  out  in  the  open 
now.  First  we  tried  to  decide 
what’s  wrong  with  us,  but  that 
discussion  didn’t  get  far.  Writer’s 
egotism,  you  know.  I’d  tell  you 
what  we  decided  was  wrong  with 
you,  but  discretion  is  the  better 
part  of  valor  . . . 

So  then  we  wondered  what  to 
do.  “Write  better.”  said  the  copy- 
readers.  “Say  something  really 
inflammable  and  controversial. 
You  know,  like  the  science  majors 
have  proved  that  campus  shop 
smoke  converts  into  gray  matter 
with  continual  inhalation,”  said 
the  adventurous  editor. 

“Dip  the  presses  in  Listerine,” 
said  the  wit. 

“Ghost  - write  some,”  said  the 
lazy  one  (yours  truly). 

“Sponsor  a letter-writing  con- 
test,” said  the  resourceful  one. 

“Bring  our  case  to  the  people,” 
said  the  practical  one. 

And  so  it  was  decided,  and  I 
was  chosen  as  chief  demagogue. 
I hope  I conveyed  the  true  pathos 
of  our  situation. 

AND  SO  . . . 


Deadline  for  letters  to 

the 

Editor  for  the  April  issu 

is 

March  22.  Letters  must 

be 

signed  and  not  exceed 

150 

words. 

-ELECTION  RESULTS- 

Discussion  of  campus  issues 
seems  to  be  a bi-annual  event  pro- 
moted by  class  elections.  Elin  Sul- 
livan, newdy-elected  Student  Gov- 
ernment president,  and  Marcia 
Gingrowr,  recently  elected  senior 
class  president  presented  their  is- 
sues via  the  campaign  bulletin 
board  and  informal  talks  in  the 
coffee  shop. 

Elin,  a psychology  major,  based 
her  campaign  on  student-faculty- 
administration  relationships.  Both 
feel  that  the  SFAR  Conference, 
scheduled  for  Mar.  30  at  Emman- 
uel will  redefine  the  aim  of  col- 
lege education. 

Marcia,  who  is  a math  major, 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  a com- 
mitted student,  one  who  is  inter- 
ested in  and  supports  ideas  both 
on  and  off  campus.  She  feels  there 
is  a social  and  political  apathy,  but 
notices  that  it  lessens  each  year. 
Elin,  however,  finds  an  intellec- 
tual indifference  rather  than  ap- 
athy. “The  student  goes  to  class, 
takes  notes,  goes  home,  reads 
notes,  — that’s  all.  In  some  cases, 
the  student  does  not  go  beyond  the 
book  she  has  in  a course.” 

Both  officers  foresee  a busy  year 
in  ’63-’64  and  promise  to  make 
every  attempt  for  a successful  one. 

The  students  of  Emmanuel 
College  extend  their  prayerful 
sympathy  to  Anne  Herlihy  ’<>3 
on  the  death  of  her  father.  We 
will  remember  him  in  our  prny- 
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SANDRA  NAPIER,  '64  AND  ANN  O’DONNELL,  '65  experiment  with 
a method  of  teaching  fractions.  photo  by  Loretta  Celle 


Education  Major  Offers 
New  Experimental  Fields 


by  Donna  Giberti 

The  Education  Department  at  Emmanuel  offers  a 24- 
24  program,  that  is,  24  credits  are  taken  in  professional 
courses  and  24  in  one  other  area. 

The  professional  courses  include  the  requirements  for 
certification,  namely  child  psychology,  educational  psy- 
chology, and  methods  and  foundations  of  education. 


Child  psychology  helps  one  to 
understand  the  child,  to  know 
what  will  motivate  him  at  the 
various  age  levels  so  that  the 
principles  of  educational  psy- 
chology can  function.  In  the 
Foundations  of  Education  course, 
philosophies  of  those  who  have 
influenced  education  are  studied 
in  order  that  an  appreciation  and 
value  of  a right  philosophy  may 
be -emphasized  in  a curriculum 
course.  In  this  latter  course  lesson 
plans  are  made  for  the  teaching 
of  current  problems  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a well-informed  citizen  able 
to  evaluate  a democracy,  dis- 
armament procedures,  unemploy- 
ment problems,  delinquency,  and 
the  like.  With  an  examination  of 
right  and  wrong  philosophies,  the 
student  enters  the  methods  area 
to  learn  unit  procedures  in  social 
studies,  conducts  experiments  for 
the  class  in  science,  and  becomes 
familiar  with  the  “new  math"  with 
emphasis  on  the  base  systems  of 
the  binary,  quinary,  octogenary 
and  the  duodecimal. 

Practical  Courses 
Among  other  things,  the  guid- 
ance course  helps  the  prospective 
teacher  to  handle  the  aggressive 
individual  in  the  classroom.  A 
seminar  for  the  elementary  school 


Mrs.  Bales  - (Cont.  from  Page  1) 
shared  her  love  and  knowledge  of 
the  violin  with  pupils  at  the  Longy 
School  of  Music  in  Cambridge  for 
fourteen  years.  She  interrupted 
her  teaching  to  concentrate  on 
writing  a violin  methods  book. 

Out  of  eight  music  educators  to 
whom  she  took  the  book,  “the  most 
perceptive  and  stimulating  com- 
ments were  made  by  Sister  The- 
rese  Julie  and  Mr.  Marvin  Rabin, 
conductor  of  the  Greater  Boston 
Youth  orchestra.”  As  a result  of 
Sister’s  suggestions,  Mrs.  Bales  re- 
organized all  her  material  and  with 
the  expansion  of  the  Music  Depart- 
ment last  year,  joined  our  facul- 
ty, and  is  presently  teaching  her 
revised  method  at  Emmanuel.  This 
is  a complete  innovation  in  the 
teaching  of  stringed  instruments. 

This  year,  Mrs.  Bales  with  the 
assistance  of  an  Emmanuel  stu- 
dent, demonstrated  her  method  be- 
fore the  American  String  Teachers 
Association  meeting.  The  results 


teacher  gives  the  student  an  op- 
portunity to  do  further  research 
on  elementary  school  subjects, 
programmed  instruction,  team 
teaching,  supervision  and  admi- 
nistration. The  seminar  in  reading 
affords  practice  in  the  individual- 
ized reading  program. 

The  final  seminar  in  statistics 
acquaints  the  student  with  ways 
for  finding  medians,  means,  and 
standard  deviations  which  will  be 
an  aid  in  interpreting  test  data 
for  use  in  elementary  schools, 
along  with  the  reliability  co-ef- 
ficient and  probable  and  standard 
errors,  so  that  the  best  type  of 
test  can  be  selected  for  the  cit- 
izens of  tomorrow. 

Although  the  24  required  pro- 
fessional credits  certify  a student 
for  teaching  in  most  states,  the 
fact  that  Emmanuel  is  a member 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Teacher  Education  is  an  added 
measure  of  qualification. 

One  of  the  areas  of  team  teach- 
ing today  is  specialization.  The 
teacher  who  has  a knowledge  of 
math  might  be  asked  to  teach  all 
the  arithmetic  at  the  intermediate 
grade  level.  One  who  has  some 
knowledge  of  physics  might  help 
greatly  in  the  elementary  school 
science  program  and  so  for  all  the 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


were  so  successful  that  the  teach- 
ers found  them  hard  to  believe. 

The  entire  student  body  now  has 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  Mrs. 
Bales.  Her  program  on  Mar.  19 
will  include  Beethoven’s  "First 
Sonata,”  and  Nin’s  “Songs  from 
Spain.”  This  same  program  with 
the  addition  of  Harold  Farber- 
man’s  “5  Miniatures  with  Caden- 
zas 3,”  which  was  written  especial- 
ly for  Mrs.  Bales,  has  been  pre- 
sented at  Jordan  Hall  and  will  soon 
be  given  at  the  Town  Hall  in  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Bales  finds  Emmanuel’s 
Music  Department  “one  of  the 
most  outstanding  of  private  pre- 
paratory schools  in  the  Boston 
area.”  She  is  "highly  impressed  by 
the  quality  of  the  students,”  and 
feels  “they  offer  her  the  finest 
combination  of  talent  and  indus- 
try that  she  has  seen  in  all  her 
years  of  teaching.” 


Grads  Find  Tropics 
Offer  Much  Variety 

“It  is  difficult,  looking  back 
on  it,  to  describe  our  feelings  be- 
fore arriving  in  Trinidad.  There 
was  uncertainty,  of  course,  in 
knowing  that  despite  the  pictures 
we  had  seen,  the  people  we  had 
talked  to,  and  the  books  we  had 
read,  Trinidad  would  naturally  be 
something  very  different,  some- 
thing we  had  to  discover  for  our- 
selves in  our  own  way.” 

Ann  Harrington  '62,  and  Carol 
Mueller  '62,  teachers  at  Holy  Faith 
School  in  Couva,  Trinidad,  wrote 
to  Focus  describing  this  West  In- 
dian island.  While  at  Emmanuel, 
Ann,  a native  of  Rhode  Island,  was 
an  English  major  and  held  the 
position  of  poetry  editor  of  Ethos. 
Carol,  whose  home  is  Quebec, 
Canada,  majored  in  art  and  sang 
with  the  Fentones.  Although  Trini- 
dad is  not  the  geographical  mean 
between  Quebec  and  Rhode  Island, 
it  is  a charming  island  home  for 
these  two  teachers. 

Ann’s  letter  continues:  "We 
knew  it  was  a tropical  country, 
that  the  temperature  varied  be- 
tween 70°-95°  (and  up);  but  these 
statistics  meant  very  little  to  us 
until  we  stepped  from  the  plane 
and  felt  the  heat  surge  up  and 
around  us.  Now  that  the  dry  sea- 
son has  begun,  there  is  a cool  ‘win- 
ter’ breeze;  and  though  the  sun 
scorches  as  before,  the  days  are 
cool  and  comfortable,  while  the 
nights  are  cooler  even  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  use  a light  blanket 
when  sleeping. 

“I  suppose  life  in  Trinidad  does 
have  its  drawbacks,  but  we  cannot 
really  think  of  it  in  that  way. 


has  two  movie  theatres  and  a 
church  bingo  once  a month.  And 
yet  we  have  a car  which  takes  us 
to  Port-of-Spain  where  we  can 
shop  for  everything  from  Indian 
jewelry  to  hand-tooled  cutlasses; 
to  Piarco  where,  at  the  Bel-Air 
Hotel,  we  can  see  the  limbo  (which 
originated  in  Trinidad),  listen  to 
a steel  band  and  dance  the  calypso ; 
to  Mayaro  and  Grandville  and 
Maracus  Bay  where  we  can  swim 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


YCS  - (Cont.  from  Page  2) 
member  of  the  American  Friends 
Sen-ice  Committee,  spoke  on  "The 
Cold  War.”  "The  world  may  not 
be  in  the  midst  of  a bloody  revo- 
lution,” he  asserted,  “but  there  is 
a technical  revolution  taking  place 
in  the  development  of  weapons.” 
He  outlined  the  aims  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  as  the  controlling  of 
war  to  a non-nuclear  type  and  the 
necessary  leadership  of  this  coun- 
try in  moving  the  world  towards 
international  law. 

Michael  Appleby  concluded  the 
session  speaking  on  “Unilateral  Ini- 
tiatives.” He  brought  to  light  how 
military  strategy  might  be  used  for 
peaceful  purposes.  Today  the  cry 
is  “security  at  any  price.”  He  advo- 
cated a world  community  with  a 
world-wide  government  or  peace- 
ful coexistence,  which  he  termed 
‘Utopian  coexistence.’  He  urged 
that  a ‘turn  toward  peace’  become 
a reality  with  America  the  initia- 
tor. 

Thus  ended  “Issues  in  Perspec- 
tives” on  a peaceful  note. 


Science  Provides  Students 
With  Integrated  Education 


by  Cathy  Costello 

The  world  of  the  twentieth  century  is  a world  of 
change  and  development.  The  questions  of  bombs  for 
VVashington,  of  fluoridation  for  Brookline,  of  automa- 
tion for  many,  of  pesticides  for  some  - these  are  the  pol- 
itical issues  of  the  day. 

Whether  it  be  in  the  privacy  of  a voting  booth,  the 
bureaucracy  of  state  government,  the  orderly  confusion 
of  Congress,  or  the  spotlight  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
fundamental  issues  that  divide  us  require  at  least  an  un- 
derstanding of  science,  in  order  that  we  may  be  informed 
citizens  and  intelligent  voters.  For  these  and  many  other 
reasons,  the  student  of  the  liberal  arts  college  should 
integrate  science  into  his  curriculum.  This  month  as  part 
of  our  continuing  series,  Sister  Mary  John,  chairman  of  the 
Chemistry  Department,  "a  scientist  with  a great  love  of 
the  humanities,”  expresses  her  ideas  on  the  apparent 
dichotomy  between  the  sciences  and  the  humanities. 


“Culture  is  a way  of  doing  and 
also  a way  of  thinking.  In  the 
great  cultures  through  the  ages, 
there  has  been  harmony  between 
the  two  phases.  It  is  only  in  our 
age  that  a dichotomy  has  arisen.” 

This  position  of  unified  know- 
ledge is  the  vantage  point  from 
which  Sister  Mary  John  views  the 
current  problem  of  divisions 
among  the  major  fields  of  learn- 
ing. Discussing  the  scope  of  a 
liberal  arts  education,  she  con- 
tinued, “Anyone  who  has  a 
liberal  education  must  have  that 
education  which  will  enable  her 
to  live  as  a human  person.  Both 
science  and  the  humanities  are  ex- 
pressions of  man’s  effort  to  bring 
order,  beauty,  and  understanding 
into  his  life.  In  this  way,  sciences 
and  humanities  have  their  places. 

“Truth  ia  one,  and  the  universe 
itself  is  one  and  intelligible,  and 
truth  cannot  be  discordant  with 
itself.  This  oneness  of  truth  is 
inherent  and  discoverable  in  each 
branch  of  learning.  All  have  truth. 
The  difference  lies  in  approach. 
Modern  educational  trends  tend  to 
destroy  this  unitary  nature  of  all 
knowledge. 

Four  Basic  Sources 

“All  men  can  arrive  at  common 
knowledge  by  casual  observation 
and  informal  reasoning.  How- 
ever. there  are  four  basic  sources 
of  specialized  and  refined  know- 
ledge . . . faith,  theology,  philos- 
ophy, and  science.  Each  of  these 
avenues  has  its  own  objects  and 
methods.  Conflicts  arise  when  one 
method  is  taken  as  the  norm  and 
made  the  interpreter  of  all  know- 
ledge. Both  scientists  and  non- 
scientists have  failed  in  this  area." 


Sister  expressed  the  idea  that 
each  of  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge  can  be  considered  to 
be  a part  of  a spectrum  not  unlike 
the  electromagnetic  spectrum.  Just 
as  in  the  spectrum  there  is  no 
abrupt  change,  but  rather  a gra- 
dual change  of  shade  from  one 
tone  to  the  next,  so  the  fields  of 
knowledge  are  not  isolated,  but 
are  blended  together.  She  pro- 
posed a “knowledge  spectrum” 
with  the  humanities  at  one  end, 
the  social  sciences  in  the  middle, 
and  the  natural  sciences  at  the 
other  end.  Also,  bhere  are  threads 
of  continuity  tying  the  whole 
spectrum  together,  theology  and 
philosophy  playing  an  important 
role. 

Because  this  essential  unity  ex- 
ists among  the  fields  of  know- 
ledge, Sister  feels  it  necessary 
that  the  student  become  acquain- 
ted with  each  phase.  Here  again  a 
scientific  principle  provides  a 
useful  analogy  - the  Second  Law 
of  Thermodynamics  - all  systems 
tend  to  equilibrium.  While  some 
specialization  is,  of  course,  nec- 
essary, a basic  equilibrium  should 
be  maintained. 

Sister  thinks  in  capital  letters 
on  this  point  - students  should  be 
WELL-ROUNDED!  The  liberal 
arts  college  should  produce  not 
technicians,  but  graduates  who 
are  well-trained  in  the  fundamen- 
tals and  hence  ready  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  demands  of  their 
future  positions  in  life.  The  lib- 
eral arts  college  should  do  its 
utmost  to  resist  the  demands  of 


(Continued  on  Page  4) 


UWF  - (Cont  from  Page  1) 
and  one-half  day  program.  The 
tentative  agenda  includes  address- 
es and  question-and-answer  ses- 
sions with  key  government  offi- 
cials, UWF  staff  members,  and 
several  Senator's  and  Congress- 

Louis  B.  Sohn,  Bemis  Professor 
of  International  Law  of  Harvard 
Law  School,  will  address  the  con- 
ference Friday  evening.  He  is  co- 
author with  Grenville  Clark  of 
World  Peace  through  World  Law, 
considered  by  many  the  definitive 
work  in  the  field  of  enforceable 
world  law.  A special  disarmament 


briefing  to  be  held  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  will  be  a feature 
of  the  Saturday  session. 

Interested  students  may  con- 
tact Sister  Anne  Cyril  for  addi- 
tional information. 

Dean’s  List  - (Cont.  from  Page  1) 
FRESHMEN: 

Patricia  Battles,  Julia  Perrone, 
Barbara  Dlugos,  Kathleen  Regan, 
Jeanne  Santosuoso,  Elaine  Bar- 
rile,  M.  Andrea  Todesca,  Cather- 
ine Ward,  Beverly  Chin  Fatt, 
Marie-Dolores  Solano,  Ellen  Ba- 
ker, Sandra  Paton,  and  Janet 
Buckley. 
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Water,  Water  Everywhere! 


by  Gerry  Dolan 

It  is  readily  undisputed  that  col- 
lege education  gives  life  a depth 
of  purpose,  but  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege offers  more  — depth  of 
puddles! 

The  rain  and  thaw  of  the  past 
weeks  has  forced  Emmanuel  to  go 
medieval.  I’m  speaking  here  in 
terms  of  the  moat  circumscribing 
the  campus  shop;  the  marsh  that 
is  to  be  our  library;  and  the  maze 
of  puddles  which  have  made  the 
college  grounds  an  obstacle  course. 

Our  president  has  urged  pa- 
tience, for  when  the  floods  recede 
sewers  can  be  installed. 

But  until  the  pools  subside,  more 
ingenious  passage  over  the  perpet- 
ual puddles  is  earnestly  encour- 
aged. Lacking  the  Sir  Walter 
Raleighs  of  co-education,  we  must 
fend  for  ourselves.  This  “surviv- 
al of  the  fittest”  involves  more  so- 


Science  - (Cont.  from  Page  3) 

“The  student  should  be  fam- 
iliar with  the  method,  the  spirit 
of  science.  To  know  about  science 
is  not  enough  - he  should  have 
some  experience  in  science. 
Science  is  a body  of  knowledge 
that  is  experimentally  obtained 
and  mathematically  organized ; 
the  student  should  have  u taste 
of  obtaining  knowledge  by  ex- 
periment. For  this  reason,  a 
course  in  the  history  of  science, 
while  it  would  in  itself  be  good, 
Should  be  supplementary  to  a 
laboratory  course,  not  a substi- 
tute for  one. 

“The  non-science  major  should 
be  able  to  read  and  appreciate 
scientific  work,  but  further  cour- 
ses should  not  be  forced  upon 
those  who  do  not  like  science.” 

In  defense  of  the  policy  re- 
quiring even  those  who  dislike 
sciences  to  take  at  least  one  bas- 
ic course.  Sister  cited  T.  S.  Eliot, 
“No  one  can  become  really  ed- 
ucated without  having  pursued 


Education  - (Cont.  from  Page  3) 
other  subjects.  With  24  credits 
concentrated  on  a single  area,  the 
knowledge  should  prove  invalu- 
able for  the  elementary  school 
teacher  assigned  to  do  special 
teaching. 

In  addition  to  the  idea  of  team 
teaching,  the  concentrated  area 
will  give  an  excellent  background 
for  the  "last  encyclopedist”  as  the 
elementary  school  teacher  is  some- 
times called. 

Student  teaching  helps  the  pros- 
pective teacher  to  evaluate  her 
training  and  put  into  practice  the 
laws  of  learning  while  calling  upon 
her  background  of  knowledge  in 
such  fields  as  math,  languages,  sci- 
ences, social  sciences,  and  the  fine 
arts.  At  this  time  she  will  know 
how  well  she  can  fulfill  the  defini- 
tion of  teaching,  how  well  she  has 
been  able  to  place  the  child  on  the 
road  to  discovery,  how  well  she 
has  taught  a child  TO  THINK. 


phisticated  techniques  in  puddle- 
jumping. 

Granted,  it  is  a grave  decision 
to  choose  whether  the  right  or  the 
left  foot  be  submerged;  and  walk- 
ing on  your  heels  is  doing  quite  a 
job  on  your  shoes.  But  probably 
the  most  unfeminine  of  all  these 
traumas  are  the  little  brown  tell- 
tale spots  in  the  ankle  to  the  knee 

Of  course,  the  science  of  puddle- 
jumping is  still  incomplete.  Num- 
bered among  the  plaguing  prob- 
lems are : 1 ) from  how  many  feet 
away  should  you  start  running  to 
clear  a puddle  — and  still  land  on 
your  feet?  2)  and  is  the  forward 
or  side  approach  more  beneficial? 

I think  until  these  matters  have 
been  ironed  out  we  should,  in  the 
interim,  wear  our  individual  black 
boots  — or  rubbers,  if  you  dare. 


some  study  in  which  he  took  no 
interest,  for  it  is  a part  of  educa- 
tion to  interest  ourselves  in  sub- 
jects for  which  we  have  no  ap- 
titude.” 

The  study  of  a science  gives 
the  student  an  appreciation  of  the 
methods,  objectivity,  and  great 
humility  of  the  true  scientist.  The 
more  ho  learns,  the  more  ho  real- 
izes what  he  does  not  know.  The 

tions  of  his  method  He  recogni- 
zes, “A  theory  is  a tool,  not  a 
creed."  (J.  J.  Thompson).  If  this 
fact  is  not  recognized  by  the  non- 
scientist,  the  history  of  science 
must  appear  as  a catalogue  of  er 
ror.  It  is  the  obligation  of  the 
scientist  today  to  make  science 
intelligible  to  non-scientists  and 
‘‘not  be  so  taken  up  with  jargon 
as  not  to  be  understood." 

In  conclusion,  Sister  stated, 
“Science  doesn’t  have  all  the  an- 
swers, no  doubt  about  it.  It  is, 
however,  the  source  of  great  pro- 
gress.” But  it  is  not  the  function 
of  education  to  provide  all  the 
answers.  In  the  words  of  a spokes- 
man for  the  MIT  Commission  on 
the  Visual  Arts,  "Equipping  stu- 
dents with  questions  rather  than 
answers  is  one  way  we  can  be 
sure  that  in  later  years  bhey  will 
feel  strongly  that  a college  ed- 
ucation is  something  they  have, 
rather  than  something  they  have 
had.” 


Trinidad  - (Cont.  from  Page  3) 
all  day,  drink  coconut  water,  and 
eat  coconut  jelly  merely  by  ask- 
ing a boy  to  knock  the  fruit  from 
a tree.  Here,  we  can  have  a dress 
made  less  expensively  than  buying 

“Trinidad  is  a land  of  diverse 
races:  Negroes,  Chinese,  Indians, 
Creoles,  Spanish,  English  and 
Portuguese.  Each  race  has  con- 
tributed something  of  its  own  cul- 
ture, marking  Trinidad  as  the  most 
cosmopolitan  of  the  West  Indian 
islands. 

‘But  despite  this  diversity,  this 


Volkmann  Visits 

Last  month,  psychology  majors 
and  members  of  the  psychology 
club  met  with  and  heard  a lecture 
by  Professor  John  Volkmann  of 
Mount  Ilolyoke  College.  Dr.  Volk- 
mann, sponsored  by  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  was  in- 
vited to  extend  a systematic  reas- 
sessment of  Emmanuel’s  broaden- 
ing Psychology  Department.  Being 
an  experimentalist,  he  would  stress 
the  psycho-physiological  aspects 
rather  than  the  clinical  emphasis 
which  heavily  prevails  in  Em- 
manuel’s psychology  program. 

This  would  entail  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  laboratory  tech- 
niques into  courses.  Such  person- 
al experiments  already  do  exist  in 
the  small  group  dynamics  classes. 

As  a logical  positivist,  Dr.  Volk- 
mann greatly  favors  the  laboratory 
set  up,  since  data  can  be  readily 
measured  and  proven  true. 

Recognized  in  his  field,  he  re- 
cently put  his  theories  and  knowl- 
edge into  play  for  the  U.  S.  Air 
Corps.  Experimenting  with  human 
vision,  he  ascertained  the  best  pos- 
sible placement  of  instruments  on 
the  panels  of  air  planes. 

Fr.  Ouelette  hopes  “eventually 
to  have  an  animal  as  well  as  hu- 
man laboratory  and  possibly  ex- 
perimental contracts  from  the  gov- 
ernment.” 

For  It  Was  Mary,  Mary 

The  Class  of  ’G6  may  have  in- 
augurated a new  tradition  at 
Emmanuel.  At  the  suggestion  of 
class  president  Lucia  Capodilupo, 
13  grateful  frosh  organized  Mary 
Whalen  Day  in  honor  of  their  first 
semester  junior  representative  to 
Student  Council. 

The  date  was  set  for  February, 
and  soon  plans  were  under  way  for 
an  assembly  designed  to  amuse 
Mary  by  poking  light-hearted  fun 
at  the  foibles  of  freshman  year. 
Margaret  Foley  and  Eleanor  Chi- 
ampa  wrote  a skit  centering  on  a 
letter  about  the  life  of  an  Em- 
manuel freshman.  Jane  Hogan, 
Margaret  Foley,  and  Suzanne 
Looney  spiced  it  with  parodied 
tunes  from  My  Fair  Lady. 

The  skit  included  a scene  about 
Western  Culture  101-2,  featuring 
two  students  lost  in  the  MFA  and 
much  concerned  about  "ghetto 
mentality”  and  “crass  Americans.” 

Another  scene  depicted  a frus- 
trated freshman,  replete  with  blue 
tennis  dress  and  badminton  racket. 

Turning  to  a more  serious  ex- 
pression of  their  appreciation,  Lu- 
cia Capodilupo,  as  class  president, 
thanked  Mary  for  time  and  atten- 
tion and  presented  her  with  a 
volume  of  Robert  Frost’s  poetry 
and  a recording  of  that  poet  read- 
ing some  of  his  works. 

Mary  Whalen  expressed  surprise 
and  pleasure  at  the  ingenuity  and 
“showmanship”  of  the  class.  “I 
thought  I had  them  under  control 
when  I left  them  in  January  and 
look  what  happened.” 

She  foresees  a bright  future  for 
the  freshman.  “This  unusual  event 
is  indicative  of  the  originality  and 
enthusiasm  which,  I’m  sure,  will 
characterize  all  the  activities  of  the 
class  of  196G!” 


intermingling  of  races  and  cultures, 
all  the  people  of  the  island  are 
strictly  Trinidadians.  And  perhaps 
in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  simply 
diversity  which  makes  Trinidad 
what  it  is.  The  island  itself  may  be 
small;  it  may  not  have  the  many 
plays,  the  large  libraries  nor  the 
numerous  colleges  that  are  found 
in  the  States;  but  here  one  can  ac- 
quire a wealth  of  knowledge  sim- 
ply by  knowing  the  people  and 
learning  their  various  customs 
which,  taken  together,  make  Trini- 
dad.” 


Boston  Bent 


March  Offers  More  Diversion 


by  Pat  Maloney 

March  is  the  month  for  music, 
Makem,  and  more  new  plays,  pro- 
viding diversion  from  mid-semes- 
ter exams. 

THEATERS 

"Tickle  Me  Pink”  — the  115th 
annual  production  of  the  Hasty 
Pudding  Theatricals  at  Harvard  — 
about  a liberal  U.  S.  senator,  a 
right-wing  president  of  a garden 
club,  and  a visiting  troupe  of  Cri- 
mean folk-dancers.  Opening  Wed., 
Mar.  13,  for  two  weeks. 

“The  School  For  Scandal”  — 
don’t  forget  this  comedy  of  man- 
ners by  Sheridan,  starring  Sir 
Ralph  Richardson  and  Sir  John 
Gielgud,  on  tour  through  the  U.  S. 
opening  Mon.,  Mar.  18,  at  the  Shu- 
bert  for  two  weeks. 

LECTURES 

Boston  University  — Chester 
Bowles,  at  B.U.’s  Hayden  Hall 
March  20,  at  8 P.M.  Admission 
§1.25. 

Brandeis  University  — Hum- 
phrey D.  F.  Kitto,  Greek  classic 
scholar,  on  leave  from  England's 
University  of  Bristol  will  deliver 
a series  of  six  lectures  on  Greek 
drama  beginning  Mar.  19.  The 
Tuesday  evening  talks  will  concern 
the  ‘golden  age'  of  Greek  Drama 
during  the  5th  century  B.C.  Dr. 
Kitto  will  emphasize  the  works  of 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euri- 
pides. 


MUSIC 

Symphony  Hall  — Stan  Getz 
the  best  jazz  musician  of  ’62,  will 
stage,  a festival  of  sound,  Frj. 
Mar.  15.  Folksingers  Addiss  and 
Croput  will  be  introduced  and  the 
bossa  nova,  jazz,  and  folk  rhy- 
thms will  constitute  the  major  sel- 
ections. 

Symphony  Hall  — The  Vienna 
Boys  Choir  will  perform  Sun. 
Mar.  17,  at  three  o'clock. 

M.I.T.  — The  New  York  String 
Quartet  will  perform  Mar.  17,  at 
three  p.m.  in  M.I.T.’s  Kresge  Au- 
ditorium. This  performance  is  part 
of  the  M.I.T.  Humanities  Series. 
Admission  §2.50. 

Donnelly  Memorial  Theater  

The  Clancy  Brothers  and  Tommy 
Makem  will  stage  a “one  perform- 
ance only"  on  Fri.,  Mar.  15,  at 
8:30. 

John  Hancock  Hall  — The 
American  Festival  Ballet  of  Rhode 
Island  starring  Christine  Hennes- 
sey and  Earl  Sieveling  Mar.  14  ami 
15,  at  8:30. 

"Battle  of  a Simple  Man”  — 
For  you  who  enjoyed  Tammy 
Grimes  in  “The  Unsinkable  Molly 
Brown,”  here  she  is  again.  She 
stars  as  a waitress  who  befriends  a 
shy  Englishman,  Edward  Wood- 
ward. This  London  success  by 
Charles  Dyer  opens  Mon.,  Apr.  1, 
at  the  Shubert  for  a two  week  pre- 
Broadway  engagement.  Directed  by 
Donald  McWhinnie  and  produced 
by  David  Merrick. 


Campus  Currents 


News  Briefs  Centered  on  Campus 


On  Feb.  21,  the  historical  so- 
ciety discussed  the  problem:  Is  the 
Massachusetts  State  Constitution 
outdated? 

The  first  student-faculty  meeting 
of  the  Sociology  Department  was 
held  on  Feb.  .25. 

The  social  service  club  toured 
the  Mass.  Mental  Health  Center, 
Feb.  21. 

Jcanine  Riette,  president  of  the 
modern  language  society,  promises 
an  atmosphere  of  “Italian  Festa” 
for  the  Mar.  26  meeting. 


As  part  of  a four-week  work- 
shop sponsored  by  the  Biological 
Science  Curriculum  Study  for  high 
school  biology  teachers,  Dr.  Lorus 
Johnson  Milne,  author  and  lectur- 
er, spoke  at  Emmanuel  on  Mar  2, 
1963. 

Dr.  Milne  received  his  master’s 
and  doctorate  in  biology  from  Har- 
vard. In  his  speech  he  concentra- 
ted on  “Ecology  and  the  Balance 
of  Nature." 

Dr.  Milne  traveled  extensively 
in  Panama.  He  also  did  research 
on  the  exotic  species  of  animals 
found  on  Barrocolorado  Island  in 
Panama. 


In  an  effort  to  obtain  a better 
understanding  and  awareness  of 
existing  clubs  and  organizations 
on  campus,  and  to  create  new 
ideas,  sophomores  are  meeting  in 
workshops  during  second  semes- 
ter. 


Shoes  dyed  to  match  - Repairs 

THE  SHOE  DEN 

274  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 
ASpinwall  7-3573 


We  are  proud  to  be 

your  official  photographer 
and 

proud,  too,  that  as  alumnae 
you  select  us 
to  record  your 
engagement 

wedding 

and  family 
photographic  events 
COpley  7-8765 


105  Newbury  Street 
Boston  16,  Mass. 


Sister  Marie  Margarita,  head  of 
the  Emmanuel  Translation  Center 
since  its  inception,  has  ceded  her 
duties  to  Mr.  Richard  M.  Holden. 

Mr.  Holden,  who  attended  B.  C., 
U.  S.  Army  Language  School, 
Georgetown,  B.U.,  and  U.  of  Tenn., 
has  headed  the  technical  transla- 
tion staff  of  the  American  Meteor- 
ological Society  since  1957  and 
has  worked  with  the  office  of  aero- 
space research  in  Cambridge. 

Under  his  new  leadership,  the 
Translation  Center  will  publish 
from  Emmanuel  Chinese  and  So- 
viet technical  journals  on  a regu- 
lar and  complete  basis. 


BEacon  2-6236 
Individual  Hairstylist 
ARTHUR  ARMOND 
Beauty  Shop 
266  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston 

Hours  9 to  6 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 

9 A.M.  to  9 P.M. 


STARLITE  SHOP,  INC. 

Charge  Accounts  Invited 

274  Brookline  Ave. 
Brookline,  Mass. 

BEacon  2-7633 
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LfiKtcrOR  DOROTHY  BALES 
Parent*’  Weekend  performance. 


:udent  string  ensemble  for 
(photo  by  Anne  Backman) 


SHEILA  HORGAN  takes  her  cue  from  Everett  Karens  as  Hedda  Gabler 
production  begins.  (photo  by  Judy  Kelly) 


Open  Parents’  Weekend  Welcomes  All  to  Activities 


Gala  Program 
Greets  Parents 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
traditional  Parents’  Weekend  will 
be  open  to  parents  of  all  students, 
both  resident  and  commuting.  The 
administration  will  welcome  the 
parents  on  the  weekend  of  May 
3,  4,  5. 

Friday  night  will  feature  the 
dramatic  society  in  a presentation 
of  Hedda  Gabler  and  The  Boor. 
Corsages  will  be  given  to  the 
mothers. 

A buffet  will  be  held  in  the  gym 
at  noon  on  Saturday.  A piano  and 
bass  will  provide  background  mu- 
sic. Booklets  will  be  given  out, 
which  will  list  afternoon  enter- 
tainment ideas  in  Boston.  Included 
in  this  will  be  an  appearance  of 
the  Trapp  Family  Singers. 

The  glee  club  will  conclude  the 
Saturday  program  with  a concert 
at  8 p.m.  in  the  gym.  Works  by 
Bach,  Vaughn,  Williams,  Brahms, 
and  Strauss  will  provide  song  ma- 
terial for  the  club.  Mozart’s  “Night 
Music”  will  be  the  feature  presen- 
tation of  the  string  ensemble 
which  is  directed  by  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Bales. 

The  weekend  will  close  with  a 
Mass  and  Communion  breakfast, 
starting  at  9 a.m.  Father  Finn, 
former  Newman  Club  director  at 
Simmons,  and  currently  Newman 
Club  director  at  Boston  State,  will 
be  the  featured  speaker. 

College  Joins  Two 
Academic  Societies 

Joining  the  ranks  of  other  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education 
throughout  the  country,  Emman- 
uel College  recently  became  a 
member  of  both  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  for  Teachers 
and  the  American  Catholic  Philo- 
sophical Association. 

The  AACTE  is  a national,  vol- 
untary association  of  colleges  and 
universities  organized  to  improve 
the  quality  of  institutional  pro- 
grams of  teacher  education.  Work- 
ing with  the  voluntary  sendees  of 
member  institutions,  the  AACTE 
considers  current  issues  on  teach- 
er education  and  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  concentrated  profes- 
sional attention  to  specific  prob- 
lems concerned  with  institutional 
teacher-education  programs. 

As  an  institutional  member  of 
the  American  Catholic  Philosophi- 
cal Association,  Emmanuel  will  be 
the  recipient  of  the  quarterly  jour- 
nal of  the  Association,  “The  New 
Scholasticism,”  and  the  annual 
“Proceedings"  containing  the  pa- 
pers read  at  the  annual  meeting. 

The  general  theme  of  the  next 
annual  meeting,  to  be  held  at  the 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel  on  Apr.  16 
and  17,  1963,  will  be  “Philosophy 
in  n Pluralistic  Soicety.” 
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Schedule  Changes  Enkindle  Collegians 
Plotting  Autumn’s  Academic  Itinerary 


Although  most  course  programs 
will  remain  the  same  for  the 
1963-1964  school  year,  some  im- 
portant schedule  changes  will  be 
made. 

The  junior  philosophy  and 
theology  courses  will  become  one 
semester,  four-hour  courses,  fol- 
lowing the  same  pattern  as  the 
sophomore  program  now.  In  this 
way  students  will  carry  one  four- 
hour  course  and  four  three-hour 
couses,  for  a total  of  five  courses 
and  sixteen  hours.  Sister  Marie 
of  the  Trinity  points  out  that  the 
Dominican  Fathers  now  teach 


philosophy  and  theology  under  a 
similar  arrangement  at  both  Trin- 
ity and  Albertus  Magnus  Col- 
leges. 

The  Biology  and  Physics  De- 
partments will  both  introduce 
four-credit  terminal  courses  for 
those  who  need  to  fulfill  their 
science  requirements  and  who 
would  like  general  scientific 
knowledge. 

The  physics  course.  “Principles 
of  Physical  Science."  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Sister  Daniel  Marie, 
will  incorporate  both  physics  and 


chemistry.  It  will  emphasize  cul- 
tural background  in  science,  great 
scientific  discoveries,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  science  on  literature 
and  the  arts.  This  course  will  be 
aimed  at  those  freshmen  who  do 
not  intend  to  major  mathematics 
or  science. 

The  new  Biology  103-4  course 
will  fulfill  the  requirement  for 
non-science  majors,  but  will  not 
replace  101-2.  Its  purpose  is  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  struc- 
tures and  life  processes  of  plants 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 


Mental  Tiddly  Winks  Team  Tournament  Tests 
Quick  Recall  of  Specific  Fact  in  Brain  Battle 


by  Loretta  Celle 

With  spring  a new  sport  has 
come  to  the  Emmanuel  campus  — 
intellectual  tiddly  winks.  It  en- 
tered under  the  guise  of  an  invi- 
tation from  Annhurst  College  in 
cooperation  with  General  Electric 
Company's  “College  Bowl.” 

Members  of  the  four  classes 
competed  in  a set  of  elimination 
bouts.  The  first  round  contestants 
were  culled  chiefly  from  the  un- 
derclasses. Six  successful  conten- 
ders moved  on  to  a second  round 
with  upperclass  opponents. 

Each  skirmish  consisted  of  a set 
of  questions  asked  orally  by  mem- 


bers of  the  faculty  who  included 
Dr.  O’Shea,  Dr.  Fishman,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gowan, Sister  Julie,  Sister  Ruth 
Marie,  Sister  Anne  Cyril,  Father 
Pezzullo,  and  Dr.  McGovern. 

The  contestants  with  the  high- 
est scores  as  tallied  by  the  facul- 
ty-judges were  awarded  the  covet- 
ed positions  on  the  team. 

After  some  spring  training  on 
the  flooded  Fens,  and  an  intellec- 
tual diet  as  prescribed  by  Moder- 
ator, Dr.  McGovern,  the  team  will 
move  to  the  intercollegiate  meet 
at  Annhurst  College  on  Sat.,  Apr. 
27. 

Captained  by  Veronica  Kelley, 


the  lineup,  Janice  Dooley,  Margo 
Downey,  Anne  Leavitt,  Donna  Per- 
row,  and  Sheila  Poleselli,  will 
hopefully  win  Emmanuel  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the 
“College  Bowl"  television  series  in 
1964. 

Commenting  on  the  new  sport, 
Dr.  O’Shea  sees  it  as  contributing 
to  overall  student  life.  Sister  Ruth 
Marie  feels  such  a program  alerts 
students  to  fields  beyond  their  ma- 
jors. The  contest,  states  Sister 
Anne  Cyril,  demands  an  intellec- 
tual feat  — coordination  between 
a photographic  memory  and  a 
quick  recall. 


COLLEGE  BOWLERS  (I.  to  r.)  Anne  Leavitt,  Donna  Perrow,  Veronica  Kelley,  Janice  Dooley,  Margo 
Downey,  and  Sheila  Poleselli  prepare  for  intercollegiate  battle  of  brains. 


Drama  Society 
Presents  Ibsen 

On  May  3 at  8 p.m.,  the  dra- 
matic society  will  present  two  one- 
act  plays:  The  Boor  by  Anton 
Chekhov  and  Hedda  Gabler  by 
Henrik  Ibsen.  The  plays,  directed 
by  Mr.  Ralph  Brown,  head  of  the 
Drama  Department  at  Endicott 
Junior  College,  and  dramatics 
coach  at  Simmons  College,  will  be 
presented  in  the  auditorium.  Pro- 
ceeds will  aid  the  Peru  volunteers. 

Mr.  Brown,  a native  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  received  his  master's  de- 
gree in  directing  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity, where  he  has  also  taught. 
He  has  spent  Cwo  summers  at  the 
Falmouth  Playhouse  on  Cape  Cod, 
three  years  in  summer  stock  at 
Elkheart  Lake,  Wisconsin.  Last 
summer  he  had  his  own  theatre  on 
Long  Lake  in  Harrison,  Maine.  He 
has  directed  productions  for 
WHDH-TV  and  directed  in  Frank- 
furt, Germany  with  the  armed 

Susan  Fleming  will  head  the 
cast  of  The  Boor,  with  Margo 
Downey  and  James  L.  Paulsen  sup- 
porting. Sheila  Horgan  will  play 
the  title  role  in  Hedda  Gabler, 
with  Kathryn  Donovan,  Maura 
Leary,  Anthony  Lyons,  and  Ever- 
ett Karens. 

The  plays  are  open  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  college,  their  parents, 
and  their  friends. 

Faculty  Takes  Part 
In  B.C.  Centennial 

In  observation  of  the  one-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  foun- 
ding of  Boston  College,  five  fac- 
ulty members  will  participate  in 
the  Centennial  Colloquy  to  be 
held  Apr.  17-19. 

Sister  Marie  of  the  Trinity,  Sis- 
ter Anne  Cyril,  Sister  Marietta, 
Sister  Marie  Augusta,  and  Sister 
Wilfrid  will  be  among  the  dis- 
tinguished scholars  assembled  to 
explore  the  theme,  “The  Knowl- 
edge Explosion:  Liberation  and 
Limitation.”  The  participants  will 
probe  the  new  direction  of  intel- 
lectual development  in  a wide- 
ranging  scholarly  exchange. 

During  the  three  days,  morning 
addresses  will  be  delivered  by 
leading  educators  from  Harvard 
University,  M.I.T.,  Dartmouth 
College,  and  the  University  of 
California.  Each  afternoon,  three 
panels  representing  the  humani- 
ties, natural  sciences,  and  social 
sciences  will  comment  upon  the 
morning  papers,  their  overall 
themes,  and  their  respective  dis- 
ciplines. A general  discussion  will 
follow  the  informal  panels. 

(Continued  on  Page  5) 


The  Light 


Tow-headed,  pajama  clad,  and  only  a bit  sleepy-eyed, 
a three-vear-old  boy  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 
Mother’s  exhortations  to  go  to  bed  have  had  no  effect.  With 
feet  wide  apart,  arms  folded  across  his  chest,  he  looks  the 
part  of  the  tough  neighborhood  ringleader  of  the  three-year 
old  set.  But  little-boy  innocence  returns  and  bravado  fades 
slightly  as  he  cries,  “I  won’t  go  to  sleep  unless  the  light  is 
6n!"  t 

Fear  of  the  darkness  is  not  limited  to  a little  boy  s bed- 
time. Man's  spiritual  darkness,  sin  and  temptation,  faces 
him  at  all  times. 

Sometimes  during  the  Lenten  season  man  loses  himself 
in  the  mystery  of  iniquity.  Others  among  men  realize  that 
they  must  rise  beyond  the  selves  to  And  a glimmer  of  light 

the  anticipation  of  the  Resurrection  and  of  the  life  ot 
grace.  The  little  boy  afraid  of  the  dark  becomes  every  man 
seeking  the  light  of  the  risen  Christ  and  needing  the  light 
of  grace  to  fight  the  darkness. 

In  the  now  of  nature,  the  world  waits  in  darkness.  Ar- 
mies roar  across  windswept  plains.  Bombs  burst  on  lonely 
beaches.  Marching  feet  crush  the  jungles.  The  crash  of 
guns  shatters  the  silence.  While  the  light  tnes  to  illuminate 
his  darkness,  man  retains  the  ability  to  turn  off  the  switch. 

Till  the  Echoes  Ring  Again 

As  Boston  College  celebrates  its  one-hundredth  an- 
niversary, The  Focus  adds  its  congratulations  to  the  many 
others  accorded  this  outstanding  university. 

When  Boston  College  was  founded,  it  stood  almost 
alone  as  a Catholic  college  among  a number  of  ministerial 
colleges.  Today,  a century  later,  its  influence  extends 
through  all  levels  of  the  community  life.  Joined  in  the  work 
of  education  by  a number  of  smaller  colleges.  B.C.  still 
stands  as  one  of  the  most  significant  Catholic  colleges  on  the 
eastern  coast. 

The  faculty  and  alumni  have  assumed  roles  of  leader- 
ship in  the  civic,  business  and  pc  itical  strata  of  the  state. 
Graduates  of  the  university  bring  a sound  background  to 
their  work,  whether  it  be  as  priests,  professional  men  or 
businessmen.  The  Schools  of  Education  and  Nursing  are 
contributing  well-trained  personnel  to  these  vital  fields. 

Boston  College  is  also  helping  to  direct  the  community 
through  extensive  seminar  and  evening  school  programs. 
Here  men  of  diverse  experience  and  of  considerable  in- 
fluence meet  to  discuss  and  resolve  problems  of  their  so- 
ciety. Under  government  grants,  faculty  members  are  per- 
forming research  and  exploring  new  ideas. 

This,  then,  is  the  Boston  College  of  1963.  Devoted  to 
producing  Catholic  men  and  women,  dedicated  to  com- 
munity service,  and  expanding  to  meet  the  needs  of  future 
generations,  Boston  College  can  look  with  pride  upon  a cen- 
tury of  achievement. 

It  is  with  praise  for  the  accomplishments  of  past  years 
and  hope  for  even  greater  success  in  the  years  ahead  that 
The  Focus  congratulates  Boston  College  on  its  Centennial. 


and  the  Dark  . . . 

while  groping  in  the  blackness.  Man  seeks  to  find  himself. 
He  needs  to  bring  the  self  out  from  the  darkness  and  into 
the  light  where  he  shall,  ironically,  lose  self  again  in  order 
to  find  self. 

Yet  there  is  a great  difference  between  the  lost  self  in 
the  darkness  and  the  lost  self  in  the  light. 

The  little  boy  in  the  dark  is  frightened  and  wanders 
aimlessly.  The  man  in  the  darkness  too,  is  at  loose  ends; 
he  wanders  like  the  little  boy,  searching  for  roots.  Yet,  he 
cannot  find  these  roots  until  he  elevates  himself  from  the 
“me”  of  the  darkness  to  the  Me  of  the  Way,  the  Light. 

The  little  boy  in  the  light  sleeps  peacefully.  The  man  in 
the  light  is  quasi-divine.  “For  you  were  once  darkness,  but 
now  you  are  light  in  the  Lord.  Walk  then,  as  children  of 
the  light,  for  the  fruit  of  the  light  is  in  all  goodness  and 
justice  and  truth.”  (Eph.  5:8). 

Easter,  then  signifies  “light”  . . . the  light  of  Christ 
in  the  Resurrection  and  the  light  of  the  life  of  grace  - a 
life  by  which  we  participate  in  the  Light  of  Him  Who 
is  Risen.  Let  Easter  remind  us  of  the  Light  Who  conquers 
darkness  . . . and  let  the  little  boy  who  needs  the  light  to 
sleep  become  the  man  who  needs  the  Light  to  live. 

Ill  Retrospect  . . . Books  Run  Gamut 

From  Current  News 
To  Ancient  Myths 


Time:  Saturday,  Mar.  30,  19G3 
. . .a  day  like  all  days?  No,  not 
quite. 

Place:  The  Emmanuel  campus. 
Who:  Students,  faculty,  adminis- 
tration. 

Why:  “To  provide  a channel  for 
needed  mutual  understanding;  to 
explore  the  delicate  and  obscure 
area  of  responsibilities  and  rights 
(roles)  of  the  three  member 
groups;  and  to  examine  the  exist- 
ing status  quo  and  prevailing  at- 
titudes on  campus.” 

Results:  The  participants  were 
ready  to  “stop,  look  and  listen,” 
and  more  importantly,  to  enter 
into  a new  and  vital  spirit  of  com- 
munication on  campus. 

Winifred  Welch,  representing 
the  students,  mentioned  three 
areas  which  need  improvement:  1) 
an  increase  in  the  social  respon- 
sibility of  the  student;  2)  an  in- 
crease in  independent  thought;  and 
3)  a greater  respect  for  the  in- 
tellectual life. 

But  how  are  we  to  improve  in 
these  areas?  Perhaps  Dr.  O’Shea 
offered  the  beginning  of  a solu- 
tion when  he  said  that  perhaps  the 
average  student  expects  too  much 
from  the  college  — expects  the 
college  to  do  the  work  she  doesn’t. 


- LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  - 


Thus,  increasing  social  responsibil- 
ity would  seem  to  be  largely  a 
matter  of  one’s  own  efforts. 

The  notion  of  independent 
thought  brings  up  the  concept  of 
truth.  Father  Concordia  and  Dr. 
O’Shea  made  a distinction  between 
matter,  method,  and  truth.  Truth 
exists  in  matter,  rather  than  in 
method,  since  there  are  many  ways 
of  arriving  at  the  same  truth. 

Do  we  need  a greater  respect  for 
the  intellectual  life?  — undoubt- 
edly. We  need  respect  for  a pur- 
suit of  knowledge  in  and  for  it- 
self. 

Someone  asked  why  “Focus”  has 
not  published  articles  relating  to 
free  inquiry,  and  to  other  areas 
covered  by  the  conference.  Focus 
is  supposed  to  reflect  student  opin- 
ion, but  it  cannot  unless  opinions 
are  expressed  to  the  staff.  On  the 
editor’s  desk  is  an  envelope  for 
letters  to  the  editor.  . .usually 
empty.  We  try  to  reach  you  with 
our  “beat  system”  of  communica- 
tion. This  is  not  always  adequate. 
The  Focus  door  is  open.  . .come 

Thomas  Merton  tells  us  “to  build 
more  watch-fires.”  We  have  ig- 
nited a few.  . . . Let’s  watch  the 
fires  burn.  . .and  keep  them  go- 
ing. 


by  Una  Corrigan 

Algeria,  Irish  folk  tales,  and 
Christian  ethics  are  only  a few  of 
the  topics  represented  by  this 
month’s  new  books. 

The  Algerians  by  the  prominent 
French  sociologist  Pierre  Bourdieu 
gives  a vivid  picture  of  the  Al- 
gerian people,  their  traditions,  and 
their  culture  as  developed  through 
the  centuries.  Included  are  chap- 
ters on  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical problems  facing  the  impov- 
erished and  uprooted  Algerians  to- 
day. 

Chekhov,  a biography  by  Er- 
nest J.  Simmons,  covers  aspects  of 
the  literary  giant’s  private  life  and 
career,  including  much  fresh  evi- 
dence only  recently  made  available 
in  Rfcssia.  The  author  provides 
rich  insights  into  Chekhov’s  de- 
velopment as  a literary  artist  as 
well  as  a focus  on  the  plays  which 
puzzled  even  his  contemporaries. 

Selected  writings  of  Nicholas  De 
Cusa  are  contained  in  Unity  and 
Reform.  A fifteenth  century 
churchman  versatile  in  many 
fields,  he  offered  a restoration  of 
God-Man,  Christ,  as  the  focal  point 
of  Christianity. 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Stu.  G.  Contemplates  Status  of  Idea  Board 


To  the  Editor: 

In  your  March  12th  issue  of  the 
Focus,  we  read  of  two  situations 
needing  our  immediate  attention. 

This  letter  takes  care  of  the 
problem  of  limited  communication 
to  your  publication.  It  is  signed  by 
the  many  illustripus  members  of 
the  Saint  Anselm’s  College  unit  of 
the  Grebbis  Fuzpa  Society. 

Next,  as  we  are  unable  to  act  as 
a horde  of  “Sir  Walters,"  under 
separate  cover  we  are  sending  a 
4.5  mile  long  do-it-yourself  float- 
ing boardwalk  kit  (99  44/100% 
pure).  We  hope  that  this  is  enough 
to  span  your  wet  (?). 


As  you  might  have  guessed,  the 
Society’s  primary  aim  is  that  of 
coming  to  the  aid  of  young  dam- 
sels in  distress.  We  hope  we  have 
been  of  some  help  to  you  in  these 
predicaments. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assist’- 
ance,  please  do  not  hesitate. 

Sincerely, 

Harold  Lasconowitcz, 
President 

Members: 

Robert  Lemay,  Robert  Bossie, 
John  Ducey,  George  F.  Knight, 
John  Peceidon,  Nino  Heelan,  Don- 
ald Vinauteren,  Jerry  Mailhot, 
Don  O'Rourke,  Bill  Quinn,  Paul 


Drefrus.Jon  Aulucz,  Dewey  O’Neil, 
Bill  Frain,  Joe  Healy,  Jim  O’Don- 
nell, Don  Clancy,  Francis  McMan- 

(We’re  glad  to  hear  that  some- 
body reads  Focus  — ed.) 

To  the  Editor: 

Blankets  of  sunshine.. .towering 
mountains.. .rosy  sunsets.. .laughing 
brown-eyed  children. ..the  peace  of 
the  desert.. .so  many  bonuses  to 
our  work  in  the  home  missions. 
Each  brings  us  as  much  joy  as 
the  next  in  spreading  the  Word 
of  Christ  in  our  own  country. 

Each  morning  we  are  greeted  by 
a glorious  view  of  the  Organ  Moun- 
tains as  we  cross  the  playground 
that  is  between  our  “home”  and 
school.  Probably  the  happiest 
hours  of  our  day  are  spent  in  the 
Holy  Cross  School.  From  kinder- 
garten to  seventh  grade  the  child- 
ren are  learning  English  with  a 
Spanish-Boston  accent. 

Noontime  brings  dialogue  Mass 
with  the  children,  lunch  nt  home, 
and  playground  duty,  which  we 
refer  to  as  “desert  patrol.”  It  is  a 
time,  too,  to  gather  can  openers, 
hammers,  a saw,  nail,  and  a paper 
cup  filled  with  water  for  the  after- 
noon science  experiments. 

Dismissal  comes  too  soon.  We 
dash  to  New  Mexico  State  Univer- 
sity for  a late  afternoon  course, 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


The  Student  Government  Idea 
Board  has  become  a center  of 
comment  and  controversy  on  cam- 
pus. The  opinions  expressed  on  it 
have  been  as  many  and  varied  as 
their  contributors.  Yet  there  is  still 
disagreement  over  the  proper  use 
and  scope  of  its  commentaries. 

This  month,  in  an  effort  to  as- 
certain the  place  which  the  Board 
should  hold  in  campus  life,  Focus 
proposes  several  questions  for  stu- 
dent consideration.  We  invite  your 
comments.  A sampling  of  opinions 
will  be  presented  in  the  May  issue. 
Please  co-operate  by  replying  be- 
fore Apr.  29.  Address  letters  to 
the  editor  and  leave  them  in  the 
Focus  office. 


Questions 

What  do  you  think  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Idea  Board? 

Do  you  think  it  fulfills  this 
purpose?  How? 

Do  you  have  any  suggestions 
for  improving  the  Board? 

Should  articles  be  signed? 

(i.e.  are  contributors 
responsible  for  the  ideas?) 

Do  you  read  the  Board?  How 
frequently? 

What  can  or  should  be  done 
about  comments  on  the  mar- 
gins? Or  should  they  be 
accepted  as  useful? 
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HAPPINESS'  IS  . . . 


Weavers  ...  the  Dixieland 


■ the  folk  songs  of  the 
i St.  Boys. 


HAPPINESS  is  . . . flowers,  sa- 
tin, and  crepe  paper  . . . becom- 
ing a thing  of  beauty. 


HAPPINESS  is  . . . pink  rosebuds,  white  orchids 
. . . but  no  gardenias. 


. . . “HEAVENLY  DAZE!” 
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Dominican  Diagrams 
Roadmap  of  Reality 

by  Donna  Pcrrow 

From  Job,  to  Oedipus,  to  John  Q.,  average  American, 
stretches  an  unbroken  thread  of  questioning  and  wonder- 
ing. In  every  age  and  environment,  man  has  concerned  him- 
self with  the  universal  questions;  and  in  particular,  with 
his  own  identity  and  his  relationship  with  his  universe. 

As  part  of  the  Focus  series  on  the  sciences  and  the 
humanities,  the  Rev.  George  L.  Concordia,  O.P..  speaks  of 
the  position  of  philosophy  as  it  relates  to  the  sciences  and 
to  the  humanities.  Second,  he  considers  philosophy  as  a 
science,  the  emphasis  of  which  is  on  the  ultimate  ques- 
tions. 


Father  asserted  that  two  views 
of  the  natural  science-philosophy 
relationship  might  be  proposed. 
The  first,  the  Louvain  view,  in 
essence  maintains  that  all  philos- 
ophy is  metaphysics.  This  philos- 
ophy is  completely  divorced  from 
the  empirical  or  natural  sciences; 
each  is  thought  to  be  a separate 
entity. 

The  second  view  retains  the 
traditional  Scholastic  scheme  of 
the  three  degrees  of  abstraction : 
physical,  mathematical,  and  meta- 
physical. Natural  science  is  an  ex- 
tension of  natural  philosophy, 
which  is  in  the  first  degree  of 
abstraction.  The  distinction  be- 
tween philosophy  and  the  natural 
sciences  becomes  a distinction  of 
method  rather  than  a distinction 
of  object:  "Both  the  natural  sci- 
ences and  philosophy  seek  to 
know  things  through  their  causes.” 

“Modern  science,”  Father  com- 
mented. “limits  the  extension  of 
its  conclusions  because  of  its  de- 
pendence on  the  laboratory.  A re- 
ality which  is  the  object  of  scien- 
tific investigation  is,  in  a way, 
modified  by  the  scientist:  he  iso- 
lates it  in  order  to  observe  it  and 
to  seek  knowledge  of  its  nature. 
The  laboratory,  however,  has  the 
asset  of  extending  the  senses  to 
such  a degree  that  the  scientist 
‘sees’  a reality  in  greater  detail.” 

Yet  Father  would  maintain  that 
science  is  not  merely  an  investi- 
gation into  particulars  in  and  for 
themselves.  “The  natural  sciences 
are  at  least  concerned  with  the 
proximate  causes  of  reality,”  said 
Father. 


BOOKS 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

Christ  and  the  Modern  Con- 
science by  Jacques  LeClercq  con- 
centrates on  the  broad  lines  of 
moral  living. 

The  White  Hound  of  the  Moun- 
tain by  Thomas  J.  Kicrnan  con- 
tains a delightful  collection  of  folk 
tales  from  Ireland,  one  of  the  few 
countries  in  the  world  where  the 
ancient  art  of  storytelling  is  still 
alive. 

In  Postwar  British  Fiction, 

James  Gindin  critically  evaluates 
the  work  of  noteworthy  writers  of 
the  past  decade.  He  discusses  re- 
cent variations  on  the  perennial 
theme  — the  moving  up  from  low- 
er classes  within  a rigidly  strati- 
fied society. 


“Natural  science,"  Father  con- 
tinued, “is  concerned  with  prox- 
imate causes  and  particular  re- 
alities. The  science  of  philosophy 
emphasizes  more  universal  knowl- 
edge; this  is  knowledge  attained 
by  the  action  of  the  naked  mind’, 
without  laboratory  experimenta- 
tion Yet  both  natural  science  and 
philosophy  are  unified  in  that 
each  natural  scientist  and  each 
philosopher  seeks  to  know  real- 
ity.” 

Is  there  any  connection  be- 
tween philosophy  and  history,  a 
representative  of  the  humanities? 
According  to  Father  Concordia, 
history  may  be  termed  a propae- 
deutic to  philosophy.  “History 
may  be  called  the  dialectic  before 
the  question.  We  need  history  be- 
cause it  is  that  agent  which  gives 
us  evidence  from  which  we  may 
formulate  our  philosophical  ques- 
tions. One  author  has  said  that 
the  history  of  philosophy  is  the 
laboratory  of  the  philosopher.” 

Man  and  a System 

Does  man  need  a system? 
In  terms  of  philosophy  in  the 
very  wide  sense,  to  the  degree 
that  every  man  needs  this  phil- 
osophy, not  every  man  needs  a 
system. 

Father  made  a further  distinc- 
tion. “However,  if  we  consider 
philosophy  in  the  strict  sense,  to 
be  a set  of  universal  principles 
with  certain  and  demontrated 
conclusions,  then  man  does  have 
need  of  a system.  He  needs  some 
direction  in  order  to  look  at  and 
to  see  reality.” 

Father  cautioned  that  a sys- 
tem is  not  a closed  entity;  it  is 
not  a mere  confinement  of  the 
mind  into  an  obstacle  course  of 
set  channels  of  thinking.  “A 
philosophical  system  must  be  open 

investigated  under  the  light  of 
the  well-established  principles  of 
the  system. 

“Man  meets  reality  and  draws  a 
mental  roadmap,”  said  Father. 
“The  human  mind  then  has  a mod- 
el - a roadmap  of  highways,  side 
streets,  and  even  some  blind  al- 
leys. The  map  is  derived  from 
reality:  there  is  something  in 
reality  which  presents  itself  to  us. 
We  know  reality  because  it  is  in- 
telligible and  capable  of  organ- 
ization by  the  mind.” 

(Continued  on  Page  S) 


Sir  John  Lectures 

by  Florence  Patti 

In  the  past  six  years  Boston  lias 
viewed  the  unique  talents  of  Sir 
John  Gielgud  three  times  — in  a 
recital  of  Shakespeare,  in  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,  and  presently 
in  The  School  for  Scandal. 

Sir  John,  whose  voice  has  been 
internationally  acclaimed  as  “su- 
preme in  our  time  for  lyric  flex- 
ibility,” spoke  on  “Theatrical 
Style  and  Tradition”  recently  at 
Harvard. 

Sir  John  told  his  audience  at 
the  Sanders  Theatre,  “It  is  often 
said  that  the  English  stage  has 
none  of  the  great  tradition  of  act- 
ing which  has  given  dignity  and 
substance  to  the  theaters  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Russia.  The  Nation- 
al Theater,  we  are  told,  will  cre- 
ate a similar  tradition  in  England, 
a permanent  company  for  acting 
classic  plays  with  style.” 

“There  is  a great  new  public  for 
the  theater,”  Sir  John  explained, 
for  today  books  are  more  widely 
read.  An  appetite  for  literature, 
acting,  spectacle,  and  the  spoken 
word  has  spread  to  millions  of  po- 
tential playgoers  who  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  entering  a theatre 
20  years  ago.  Plays  are  read,  lis- 
tened to,  and  discussed  as  well  as 
seen.  There  is  a much  wider  in- 
terest in  the  production  of  intelli- 
gent work.” 

Discussing  his  present  produc- 
tion with  Elliot  Norton,  Sir  John 
remarked  that  it  was  very  relax- 
ing to  do  The  School  for  Scandal. 
He  feels  that  there  is  no  great 
emotional  strain  in  playing  Sheri- 
dan, whose  comedy  he  ranks 
among  the  most  brilliant  successes 
in  the  English  theater. 

Senior  Receives 
Annual  Citation 

At  the  Mar.  13  assembly,  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Cushing  pre- 
sented the  Focus  Civic  Citation  to 
Mary  Elena  Guidoboni,  a member 
of  the  senior  class. 

The  Civic  Citation  is  awarded 
to  a student  who  gives  freely  of 
her  time,  energies,  and  ideas,  spon- 
taneously and  without  recognition 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  others 
in  her  community.  On  this  basis, 
Mary  Elena  was  selected  as  most 
representative  and  deserving  of 
the  citation. 

Mary  Elena’s  volunteer  work 
centers  around  Girl  Scout  and 
guidance  work.  For  more  than 
four  years  she  has  been  a leader 
in  Girl  Scout  work  in  her  home 
town,  Plymouth.  Her  activities  in- 
clude formulating  programs  for 
the  entire  year,  teaching  various 
skills  and  planning  most  special 
ceremonies.  She  is  also  advisor  to 
all  Plymouth  girls  working  for  the 
Marian  medal,  the  highest  award 
for  Catholic  girls. 

In  guidance,  work,  Mary  Elena 
acts  both  as  tutor  and  advisor  to 
girls  between  the  ages  12  to  18 
who  are  in  need  of  help. 


Faculty  Members  Travel 
To  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 


Members  of  the  faculty  will  at- 
tend the  sixtieth  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  National  Catholic 
Education  Association  to  be  held 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Apr.  16- 
19. 

Sr.  Marie  of  the  Trinity,  Sister 
Gertrude  Magdalene,  Sister  Julie, 
Sister  Marie  Stephen,  and  Sister 
Many  James  will  confer  with  rep- 
resentatives of  all  levels  of  edu- 
cational administration,  and  fac- 
ulty. The  educators  will  take  part 
in  panels  and  discussion  groups 
relative  to  the  theme,  “Catholic 
Education.  . . Progress  and  Prob- 

As  vice-chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  teacher  training  for 
secondary  schools,  Sister  Julie, 
with  other  committee  members, 
has  conducted  a survey,  collated 
the  results  into  a report  being 
circulated  among  conferees.  The 
committee  will  answer  and  dis- 
cuss any  questions  raised  by  the 
report  at  the  St.  Louis  confer- 


Representatives  from  the  Notre 
Dame  colleges  in  Massachusetts 
Washington,  and  California  will 
hold  two  meetings  to  discuss  their 
particular  programs  and  pros- 
pects. Representing  the  Sister 
Provincial  Eleanor  Joseph  of  the 
Massachusetts  Province,  Sister 
Marie  of  the  Trinity  will  chair 
these  conferences. 

Sister  Marietta  and  Sister  Mary 
St.  Rose  will  attend  the  National 
Convention  of  the  Society  of  Cath- 
olic College  Teachers  of  Sacred 
Doctrine  to  be  held  in  Chicago 
during  Easter  week. 

The  Convention’s  general  ses- 
sions are  entitled:  “Christian  Life 
in  Contemporary  Society,”  “Scrip- 
tural Foundation  of  the  Christian 
Life,”  and  “Christian  Life  in  the 
Mystery  of  the  Church.” 

Sister  Marietta  is  secretary  of 
the  New  England  region  of 
SCCTSD,  and  is  a member  of  the 
region’s  planning  board. 


Student  Sketches  — — 

Focus  Stars  Campus  Collegians 


Junior  music-education  major 
Kathy  Grannan,  one  of  the  two 
newly  elected  senior  Student  Gov- 
ernment representatives,  will  head 
the  social  committee  for  the  com- 
ing academic  year.  As  chairman, 
Kathy  plans  to  focus  on  the  prob- 
lems of  a “better  integration  of 
day  and  resident  students,”  with 
emphasis  on  group  social  func- 
tions, ranging  from  inter-dorm  par- 
ties to  campus-wide  bowling  and 
swimming  meets. 

Maria  Maglio,  the  other  new 
senior  Student  Government  rep- 
resentative and  a junior  biology 
major,  lias  a hectic  year  ahead.  As 
chairman  of  the  cultural  commit- 
tee, she  has  already  embarked  on 
an  extensive  program  designed  “to 
broaden  the  student’s  cultural 
background,  begun  in  courses  such 
as  Western  Culture  and  philoso- 
phy.” Resourcefully  regarding  the 
accomplishment  of  her  goal,  Maria 
hopes  to  inaugurate  a series  of 
informal  faculty-student  discus- 
sions, in  addition  to  the  regular 
slate  of  speakers. 


The  star  in  our  midst  is  Mary 
Curtis,  sophomore  English  major, 
who  last  year  portrayed  St.  Joan 


The  Civic  Citation  is  a student 
to  student  award.  Its  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  create  a student  aware- 
ness of  Emmanuel’s  representation 
in  community  and  parish  affairs. 

This  year’s  committee  consisted 
of  Cecelia  Gallivan,  chairman, 
Martha  McGovern,  Mary  Dockett, 
and  Sheila  McCarthy.  All  agreed 
that  the  nominations  were  of  an 
extremely  high  caliber  making  the 
final  selection  a very  difficult  one. 
“Girls  often  complain  about  what 
Emmanuel  students  do  not  do,” 
says  Cecelia  Gallivan,  “but  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  good 
many  of  them  do.” 

Mary  Elena  Guidoboni  most  typ- 
ifies the  community  volunteer 
spirit,  but  recognition  should  also 
go  to  other  nominees.  These  stu- 
dents give  hours  and  hours  to  work 
in  hospitals,  acting  as  either  recep- 
tionists or  nurses’  aides.  Others 
work  in  parishes,  Chi  Rho,  the 
Apostolate  for  the  Aging,  in  CCD 
activities,  and  organizations  de- 
voted to  providing  wholesome  rec- 
reation for  youths. 


in  Sister  Francesca’s  One  With  the 
Flame.  At  present,  Mary  may  be 
found  in  the  lead  of  Christus. 

Mary’s  singing  talents  are  also 
well-known.  A member  of  the  glee 
club,  she  auditioned  for  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  when  the  tryouts 
were  held  in  Boston  recently.  Mary 
will  be  singing  and  acting  in  My 
Sister  Eileen,  The  Fantastics,  and 
Carousel. 

In  June  she  will  head  for  sum- 
mer stock,  which  will  take  her  any- 
where from  Massachusetts  to  Ohio. 
Mary's  future  plans  are  still  un- 
settled, but  her  career  could  very 
well  lead  to  Broadway  musicals. 


TOP  OF  the  totem  is  Kathy  Grnn- 
nan,  followed  by  Maria  Maglio  and 
Mary  Curtis. 


NIKON  MICROSCOPES  — 
special  offer  for  senior  pre- 
medical students.  Guaranteed 
acceptance  at  all  medical 
schools.  Call  or  write  for  spe- 
cial “Nikon  Medical  Student 
Microscope”  brochure  at  Fer- 
rnnti-Dege,  Inc.  1252  Mass. 
Ave.,  Harvard  Square,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Phone  KI  7-8C00. 
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History  Offers  Research 
Insight  for  the  Future 

by  Marguerite  McCann 

“The  existence  of  modern  man  is  conditioned  by  the 
inheritance  of  his  historic  past.”  So  contends  Christopher 
Dawson  in  his  Making  of  Modern  Europe. 

Thus,  in  order  to  gain  insight  into  the  present,  the 
Emmanuel  history  major  must  analyse  the  past.  Moreover, 
since  the  roots  of  con-temporary  civilization  lie  embedded 
within  the  framework  of  the  Old  World,  she  must  pursue 
two  broad  avenues  of  study:  European  History  and  Amer- 
ican History. 


Exploring  the  social,  cultural 
and  political  achievements  of  the 
so-called  Dark  Ages.  Medieval 
Civilization  enables  the  major  to 
grasp  the  full  significance  of  this 
controversial  era;  an  era  which 
actually  provided  the  background 
for  the  subsequent  achievements 
of  European  society. 

Continuing  this  analysis  of  the 
foundations  of  modern  Europe, 
Europe  from  1350  to  1648  ex- 
plores the  rise  of  the  modern 
state  sytem.  Similarly,  it  permits 
the  student  to  evaluate  the  polit- 
ical, social  and  economic  impact 
of  the  Renaissance  and  Protestant 
Revolt  upon  Western  civilization 
and  the  relationship  of  all  three 
to  the  impending  era  of  explor- 
ation in  the  Americas. 

Europe  from  1648  to  1914  al- 
lows the  history  major  to  weigh 
the  social,  economic,  and  ideolog- 
ical factors  which  molded  the  pol- 
itical destiny  of  the  twentieth 
century  world.  In  particular,  it 
provides  her  with  a deeper  un- 
derstanding of  the  four  “isms”  - 
colonialism,  imperialism,  liberal- 
ism, nationalism  - and  their  role 
in  precipitating  World  War  I. 

The  weakening  of  the  European 
powers  with  the  consequent  bi- 
polarization of  the  world  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States  con- 
stitutes the  subject  matter  in  depth 


of  The  World  Since  1914.  Em- 
phasizing the  causes  and  effects  of 
the  two  world  wars,  this  course 
provides  the  student  with  the  pol- 
itical, psychological,  and  economic 
backgrounds  upon  which  a more 
perceptive  analysis  of  contempor- 
ary civilization  may  be  based. 

Probing  the  genesis  and  growth 
of  the  American  Republic,  United 
States  History  from  1754  to  1846 
compels  each  major  to  investigate 
critically  the  geographical,  econ- 
omic and  ideological  elements 
which  determined  the  nature  of 
New  World  institutions.  Through 
this  course,  she  gains  an  aware- 
ness of  America  and  Europe,  and 
the  process  by  means  of  which 
Old  World  ideas  and  ideals  were 
domesticated  to  form  the  founda- 
tion of  the  New. 

Finally,  complementing  these 
two  courses,  Constitutional  His- 
tory appraises  the  theoretical  and 
practical  evolution  of  the  Feder- 
al Government.  Thus,  it  enables 
the  major  to  analyse  present-day 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
decisions  in  the  light  of  the 
theories  and  practices  of  the  past. 

Through  her  study  of  the  his- 
toric past,  then,  the  Emmanuel 
history  major  gains  a deeper  un- 
derstanding of  this  past,  insight 
into  the  present,  and  hope  for  the 
future. 


Director  Preminger  Invades 
Rustic  Boston  Environment 


"I  wanted  to  be  in  the  movies!” 
Thus  spoke  Shirley  Temple.  Now 
everybody  knows  the  story.  . .she 
became  a big  star.  Many  Boston- 
ians tried  the  movie  business  re- 
cently when  Hollywood  producer- 
director  Otto  Preminger  came  to 
town  to  film  part  of  The  Cardinal. 

Would-be  extras  flocked  to  the 
Kenmore  Hotel  headquarters  of 
Mr.  Preminger  and  staff.  Many 
were  cast  in  crowd  scenes  in  the 
greater  Boston  area.  Scenes  were 
shot  in  Malden,  Roxbury,  Quincy, 
Brookline,  and  the  south  end  of 
Boston. 

While  filming  in  Quincy,  Mr. 
Preminger  had  a few  difficulties 
with  the  changeable  New  England 
weather.  Near  one  of  the  Quincy 
quarries,  the  movie  company  con- 
structed a shanty  town  from  old 
boxcars.  However,  the  scene  re- 
quired snow.  In  typical  Hollywood 
fashion,  a storm  arrived  within  a 
few  days  of  Mr.  Preminger’s  ap- 
pearance on  the  set. 

As  a movie,  The  Cardinal  is  a 
story  of  a young  Boston  priest 
portrayed  by  Tom  TryonJ  who  re- 
turns home  to  find  that  his  sister, 
played  by  Carol  Lynley,  has  in- 
volved his  family  in  a crisis.  Doubt- 


ing his  vocation,  he  takes  a year’s 
leave  of  absence  and  faces  the 
secular  world  where  he  becomes 
even  more  secure  in  his  faith.  He 
returns  to  the  clergy  and  rises  to 
the  rank  of  cardinal. 

The  world  premiere  of  The  Car- 
dinal will  be  Dec.  11  at  the  Saxon 
Theater.  Mr.  Preminger’s  next  mo- 
vie will  be  The  Genius,  based  on 
the  book  of  the  same  title.  Some 
of  his  past  movies  include  Bonjour 
Tristesse  and  Exodus. 


SCHEDULE  CHANGES 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

and  animals  and  with  the  mech- 
anisms of  heredity  and  evolution. 

The  Art  Department  will  give 
Art  245.  It  is  a survey  of  the  his- 
tory of  illustration,  and  explores 
illustration  problems  in  books, 
magazines  and  newspapers. 

Sister  Berchmans  will  reacti- 
vate a first-year  course  in  Greek, 
at  the  request  of  the  Latin  ma- 

Sister  Marie  of  the  Trinity 
hopes  to  have  all  the  fall  sched- 
ules ready  in  May  so  that  any 
conflicts  mny  be  resolved  at  that 


Critic  Discusses  Theater  Scene 


by  Florence  Patti 

New  York  and  the  theater  . . . 
pre-Broadway  “do-or-die"  . . . and 
Shakespeare  comprise  only  a few 
of  the  topics  discussed  by  Mr.  El- 
liot Norton.  This  noted  Boston 
drama  critic  spoke  at  a recent 
Student  Government  assembly. 

He  pointed  to  1915  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a full-scale  motion  pic- 
ture industry  with  the  release  of 
D.  W.  Griffith’s  monumental  film, 
Birth  of  a Nation,  By  the  time 
sound  was  added  to  motion  pic- 
tures in  1927  this  new  medium 
had  advanced  to  become  the 
number-one  form  of  entertain- 
ment in  America. 

New  York  City  became  the 
proving  grounds  for  the  American 
theater.  Mr.  Norton  explained 
that  every  play  written  for  pro- 
fessional stages  today  is  planned 
for  New  York  audiences,  actual- 
ly, for  the  first-night  audience  and 
the  newspaper  critics.  Such  a de- 
pendence on  first-night  acclaim 
has  given  birth  to  a system  unique 
in  the  United  States:  the  pre- 
Broadway  tnyout. 

One  or  two  of  five  cities  - Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  New  Haven, 
Wilmington,  Washington  - are 
chosen  to  test  the  new  play.  In 
Mr.  Norton’s  words,  the  cardinal 
rule  of  playwrights  is  “always 
write  a new  second  act  in  Bos- 
ton." Of  course  as  Mr.  Norton 
pointed  out.  what  is  rewritten  may 
be  worse  than  the  original. 

In  an  informal  coffee  hour  fol- 
lowing the  lecture,  Mr.  Norton 
told  faculty  members  and  stu- 
dents that  London  theater-goers 
depend  less  on  critics  than  Amer- 
ican audiences.  Poor  reviews  from 
London  critics  do  not  necessitate 
a play's  closing.  The  more  dis- 
cerning British  audience  takes  a 
critic’s  opinion  as  simply  one  point 
of  view,  not  the  final  word  on  the 
play.  This  led  Mr.  Norton  into  a 
discussion  of  American  taste  in 
theater.  He  blames  the  educators 
for  not  giving  the  public  a proper 
standard  of  what  is  good  and  what 
is  trash. 


FATHER  CONCORDIA 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

“Philosophy  in  the  strict  sense 
is  not  a way  of  life,  any  more  than 
the  science  of  genetics  is  a way 
of  life,  although  it  can  be  used 
by  some  to  formulate  a way  of 
life.  In  terms  of  the  roadmap,  a 
true  philosopher  does  not  make 
philosophy  a way  of  life”  - he 
does  not  restrict  himself  to  a 
superhighway  from  which  there  is 
no  exit  ramp.  "Philosophy  con- 
sists in  the  action  of  looking  at 
reality,  and  in  the  formation  of 
a map.” 

In  a twentieth  century  world 
there  is  a plurality  of  maps,  i.e., 
there  are  many  philosophical  at- 
titudes and  systems.  What  can  we 
say  about  the  multiplicity  of  sys- 
tems? 

Father  first  agreed  with  Jacques 
Maritain,  who  maintains  that 
reality  and  being  are  “superabun- 
dant,” and  that  the  mystery  of 
being  is  beyond  complete  human 
comprehension.  Second,  develop- 
ing this  idea,  Father  Concordia 
said  that  significance  and  mean- 
ing lie  in  man's  hope  and  at- 
tempts to  understand  the  “mys- 
tery of  being.” 

The  philosophers  of  the  various 
philosophical  systems  seek  to 
know  themselves  and  their  world. 
They  seek  answers  to  the  univer- 
sal questions.  “Any  individual 
philosopher  attempts  to  find  the 
grain  of  truth  in  all  these  sys- 
tems, in  all  the  roadmaps,  while 
recognizing  that  his  own  system 
has  value  for  him  as  his  roadmap 
- his  look  at  reality.” 


Mr.  Norton  remarked  that 
Shakespeare  has  been  approached 
in  the  wrong  way.  The  feeling  in- 
fused into  the  American  public 
of  the  great  reverence  due  to  the 
Bard  makes  a prospective  audi- 
ence frightened  or  indifferent. 

Mr.  Norton  used  the  efforts  of 
Lawrence  Langler  of  the  Ameri- 
can Shakespeare  Festival  as  an 
example  of  the  correct  approach. 
Mr.  Langler’s  idea  of  a Shakes- 
peare festival  at  Stratford,  Conn., 
was  originally  to  attract  an  audi- 
ence from  the  New  York  area. 
Instead,  people  from  all  over  the 
country  who  had  never  attended 
a professional  theater  flocked  to 
Stratford.  Mr.  Langler  remem- 
bers a Westport  plumber  who  ne- 
ver missed  a play  at  Stratford.  As 
the  plumber  said,  “I  never  knew 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  plays.  I 
thought  he  wrote  only  school- 
books.” 

Commenting  on  current  thea- 
ter, Mr.  Norton  noted  that  the 
ever-present  threat  of  nuclear  war 
has  brought  a wave  of  pessimism 
into  the  theater.  Very  few  dra- 
matists are  writing  in  an  optimis- 
tic vein.  A notable  exception  is 
Robert  Bolt,  whose  A Man  for  All 
Seasons  has  been  on  Broadway 
for  two  years. 

Camelot,  according  to  Mr.  Nor- 
ton, could  have  become  the  most 
original  musical  ever  written,  had 
Alan  Jay  Lerner  been  able  to  suc- 
cessfully put  across  the  allegorical 
themes  present  in  T.  H.  White’s 
The  Once  and  Future  King. 

Mr.  Norton  answered  questions 
about  Edward  Albee’s  Who's  A- 
fraid  of  Virginia  Woolf  by  des- 
cribing the  production  as  "full 
mature  playwriting  of  a high  or- 
der . . . not  a pretty  play  . . . 
some  things  are  shocking.  But 
what’s  said  and  done  is  honest. 


by  Pat  Maloney 

. . . After  a delicious  breakfast 
of  hot  Gravy  Train.  Frankie  pick- 
ed up  his  bone,  woofed  wifey  an 
automatic  good-bye,  and  trotted 
hurriedly  out  the  door  of  his  cozy 
backyard  cottage  (doghouse).  He 
was  on  his  way  to  a routine  day 
at  the  office  — the  post  office, 
that  is,  where  he  meets  and  fol- 
lows the  local  mailman  on  his  de- 
livery route. 

This  morning,  he  did  a double 
trot  and  even  chased  a few  cars 
to  make  up  for  the  time  he  had 
lost  at  home  while  his  wife  Fifi 
(a  great  dame,  I mean  Dane) 
gave  his  favorite  gray  flannels  a 
last  minute  paw-brushing.  These 
quick  once-overs  irritate  Frankie 
and  make  'him  bark  at  Fifi  quite 
frequently.  . . 

This  is  just  one  account  of  a 
dog  leading  a dog’s  life  as  a re- 
sult of  G.  Clifford  Prout’s  SINA 
organization  (Society  for  the  In- 
decency of  Naked  Animals).  Mr. 
Prout  Sr.,  the  proposed  "eccen- 
tric” founder  of  the  organization, 
supposedly  left  $400,000  to  clothe 


It  represents  the  unpleasant  truth 
about  the  four  characters  ...  a 
vile  brutal  play,  but  not  without 
compassion,  written  with  a great 
knowledge  of  human  beings  and 
the  stage." 

Speaking  of  the  Boston  theater 
situation,  Mr.  Norton  felt  that 
Boston  needs  a professional  thea- 
ter group  geared  to  performances 
appealing  to  Bostonian  taste.  If 
an  audience  is  intellectually  a- 
roused,  the  theater  will  gain 
strength,  said  Mr.  Norton.  “Even 
if  theater-goers  come  out  of  a 
play  arguing  and  ready  to  fight 
with  the  author,  this  will  bring 
life  back  into  the  theater.” 


Harrison  Salisbury 
. . -Russia  and  Red  China.  . . 
Thurs.  Apr.  30 
1:30 

Auditorium 


B.  C. 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Sister  Ann  Bartholomew  was 
among  the  college  presidents 
who  participated  in  the  televised 
Mar.  30  Mass  of  Thanksgiving  in- 
augurating the  B.C.  Centennial 
program. 

Mr.  C.  Alexander  Peloquin,  a 
member  of  the  Emmanuel  Music 
Department,  composed  for  the  oc- 
casion a special  Mass,  “Missa 
Domini.”  The  Mass,  sung  by  the 
University  Chorale  was  accompan- 
ied by  a 35-piece  festival  orchestra. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  and  probably  for  the  first 
time  in  any  Catholic  church  in 
the  U.S.,  an  orchestra  has  played 
at  Mass.  Sister  Ann  Bartholomew 
attended  the  reception  which  fol- 


the  "vital  areas”  of  domestic  an- 
imals with  diapers,  shorts,  gray 
flannels,  bloomers,  or  the  like  in 
order  to  protect  innocent  and  im- 
pressionable children  from  the 
sight  of  nude  animals. 

His  son,  Junior  Prout,  has  made 
rapid  advancements  for  his  fa- 
ther’s cause.  He  already  claims 
50,988  marching  members  (they 
picketed  the  White  House  to  dress 
the  international  bestiary  of  Mac- 
aroni, Sardar.  nnd  Pushinka. 
There  are  also  50  student  chap- 
ters with  hope  of  Boston  College’s 
becoming  51.  a marching  song,  a 
poem,  a newsletter,  and  a slogan 
“Decency  today  means  morality 
tomorrow.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  foun- 
ding family  of  Prout  has  recently 
been  exposed  as  fraudulent  and  a 
simple  figment  of  a T.V.  gag 
writer's  imagination,  these  ques- 
tions remain.  Will  this  society 
continue?  Will  Emmanuel  become 
a chapter?  Will  you  as  a pet 
owner  soon  value  your  animal’s 
wardrobe  for  decency’s  sake  over 
his  friendship? 


Animals  Imitate  Masters 
Beginning  with  Wardrobe 
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Announcing  April’s  Activities  Town  Citizens  Meet 

” _ i . r Tiic  imnti  mp.et.ina  is  both  n, 


by  Pal  Maloney 

Although  April  for  Parisians 
may  mean  romance  and  roses, 
April  for  Bostonians  offers  more, 
yes,  more!  It  heralds  a rebirth  of 
interest  and  enthusiasm  for  plays, 
movies,  concerts,  and  — baseball. 
The  fact  that  producers  and  per- 
formers, as  well  as  observers, 
share  the  “renaissance"  spirit  ac- 
counts for  the  selections  of  events 
in  and  around  Boston  at  this  time. 


i — the 


. . .SUSPENDERS  ar 
own  on  the  basketball  court.  . . 

Yes,  That’s  the  Way  the 
Old  Basketball  Bounces! 

lan  and  Rita  Garant  couldn’t  lose  no 

, matter  how  many  A’s  they  were 
Never  have  unity,  spirit,  and  offere(].  And  Alicia  Scully.  Mau- 
brotherhood  been  expressed  so  rpen  0.Hara_  Gwendolyn  Thomas, 
magnificently  as  they  were  the  Maureen  Owens.  Althea  Buckley, 
night  of  the  Varsity-Faculty  Bas-  Niki  jy Amato  could  simply  never 
ketball  game.  It  was  a marvel  in-  know  defeat. 
deed,  to  see  a golden  brotfn  rub-  . , , .. 

her  ball,  first  pushed  by  Maureen  But  the  determined  faculty 

Owens,  snowball  to  unite  some  gave  the  game  their  all  in  a sure 
real  good  sports  (the  faculty).  test  of  stamina.  At  half  time  the 


MOVIES 
How  the  West  Was 

quest  top  billing  in  the  film  field. 
Playing  now  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
for  an  indefinite  run,  this  drama- 
tic adventure  on  the  opening  of 
the  American  West  boasts 


The  Politics  of  Peace  by  Prof. 
H.  Stuart  Hughes  on  May  5 at 
8:00  p.m. 

Brandeis  University  — Greek 
Tragic  Drama  lectures  by  Hum- 
phrey D.  F.  Kitto,  visiting  pro- 
fessor from  the  University  of  Bris- 
tol. “Sophocles  and  the  Nature  of 
Human  Experience”  on  Apr.  1C  as 
well  as  “Euripides  and  Human  Be- 
havior” on  Apr.  23  seem  to  be 
the  best  offerings  in  this  series  for 
April.  Admission  $1.75. 


PLAYS 

The  Master  Builder  by  Ibsen  is 
the  next  production  of  the  Image 
Theatre.  It  will  run  for  six  weeks. 

Jean  Kerr’s  comedy  Mary.  Mary, 
about  two  men  and  an  impulsive 
divorcee,  is  back  in  Boston  by  pop- 
cast  of  200  Hollywood  “pioneers.  ular  acclaim.  Don  t miss  it. 
Heading  the  list  are  Gregory  through  Apr.  20, 


jven  better  c 


(the 


with  some 
varsity). 

At  7:00 
twosome  ir 
the  court. 

Meanwhile  hoopsters,  Mr.  “Cou- 
sy”  Cash  and  “dynamic”  Dr. 
Johnson,  were  getting  the  sport 
down  to  a science.  Their  tech- 
niques were  typical:  Dr.  Johnson 
specialized  in  the  experimental  or 
the  hit  or  miss  method;  Mr.  Cash’s 
dribble  stratagem  was  nothing 
short  of  history  in  the  making. 
Master  McGovern,  the  team’s  last 
hope,  arrived  at  last  to  contribute 
his  measure  to  these  cultural 
craftsmen. 

Whenever  the  zeal.  . - or  the 
health,  of  their  teammates  was  at 
stake.  Miss  Crowe,  Mrs.  Constan- 
tinides,  Miss  Desmond  and  Miss 
Pitochelli  stepped  in  with  stead- 
fast support. 

Audience  Spirit 

The  spirit  of.  the  fans  was  fan- 
tastic. Most  just  hollered  and 
cheered  from  one  end  of  the  game 
to  the  other.  Their  enthusiasm 
and  anxiety  were  for  the  unmit- 
igated success  of  both  teams — 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  This 
phenomenon  was  evidenced  by 
the  ^discriminating  responses  to 
both  sets  of  cheerleaders! 

Though  admittedly  good.  . . for 
a team  functioning  for  the  first 
time,  qua  team,  the  faculty  barely 
stood  a chance  in  the  face  of  the  ubi- 
quitously “roving”  varsity.  Their 
smooth  timing  and  subtle  tactics 
are  impossible  to  beat.  High  scor- 
ers, Mary  Whalen.  Diane  Perry 


close  18-16.  with  the 
faculty  trailing  by  a threatening 
two  points.  Dr.  McGovern’s  skill 
was  responsible  for  most  of  these 
points.  But  they  never  would  have 
been  possible  without  'Cousy" 
Cash’s  driving  dribbles  down  the 
court — or  Fr.  “strong-arm”  Ma- 
her's passes  which  nearly  sent  the 
spherical  mass  sailing  out  the  exit 
door.  And  without  Fr.  Concordia’s 
breath-taking  free  shots,  excite- 
ment would  have  waned  consid- 
erably. 

The  second  half  of  this  historic 
game  was  highlighted  by  Dr. 
Johnson’s  increased  finesse,  and  by 
the  increased  points  he  helped  add 
to  Sr.  Daniel  Marie’s  score  board. 
But  50  seconds  before  game-time 
and  Sr.  Anne  Cyril’  final  red 
and  white  whistle — disaster! 

Mr.  Philip  Cash  fainted,  fell, 
and  fooled  an  astonished  audience 
with  his  dramatic  flair.  But  even 
more  astounding  was  the  appear- 
ance of  president,  Sr.  Ann  Bar- 
tholomew, with  one  wheelchair 
and  two  nurses.  With  a cold  pack 
on  his  head,  and  purple  flowers 
on  his  chest,  Mr.  Cash  was  slowly 
wheeled  off  the  floor.  But  before 
the  curtain  fell  on  this  night  of 
nights,  he  made  a last  desperate 
attempt  to  hook  one  more  basket. 

Campus  chatter  echoes  the  cry: 
“We  ought  to  do  this  more  of- 
ten.” But  of  course  they  didn’t 
do  the  work!  No,  the  thanks  be- 
long to  a courageous  faculty  who 
provided  us  with  a night  of  bliss 
and  $545  for  the  girls  going  to 
Peru. 


Peck,  Debbie  Reynolds,  Robert 
Preston,  and  Thelma  Ritter. 

To  Kill  a Mockingbird  — the  ad- 
mirable film  based  on  Harper  Lee’s 
Pulitzer  Prize  novel  of  the  same 
name,  continues  at  the  Keith  Mem- 
orial. Gregory  Peck  stars  in  this 
highly  worthwhile  film  which  has 
received  eight  Academy  Award 
nominations. 

EXHIBITS 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  — over 
100  oils,  pastels,  and  drawings 
have  been  assembled  from  the 
leading  public  and  private  collec- 
tions of  two  continents  for  the  first 
significant  contemporary  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Barbizon  painters. 
Eight  canvases  have  been  loaned 
from  the  Louvre  alone.  This  exhi- 
bition, “Barbizon  Revisited,”  con- 
cerns itself  with  artists  like  Corot, 
Millet,  and  Rousseau  who  were  in- 
habitants of  a small  rural  French 
village,  who  wished  to  paint  the 
beauties  of  nature.  This  exhibit 
may  be  seen  until  Apr.  28.  Admis- 
sion is  50  cents. 

Northeastern  University  — ex- 
hibition of  125  New  England  Ar- 
tists sponsored  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Contemporary  Artist  Assoc. 
Runs  until  Apr.  13,  10  a.m.  10 
p.m.  Admission  free. 

LECTURES 

New  England  Life  Hall  — A 
Reading  from  His  Poems  with 
Commentary  by  Mark  Van  Doren 
on  Apr.  14  at  8:00  p.m. 

News  Briefs 

The  literary  society  is  present- 
ing Florence  Patti’s  play  ( a pa- 
rody on  the  Acneid)  Apr.  25,  at 
4:30  in  the  auditorium.  English 
majors  will  comprise  the  “drama- 
tis personae.” 

Sr.  Margaret  Pauline  of  the 
Spanish  Department  has  returned 
to  Emmanuel  from  Brazil. 


Philip  Pruneau  and  Steve  Allen 
have  written  a new  musical,  Sophie, 
based  on  the  early  years  of  Sophie 
Tucker  and  starring  Lili  Staiger. 
Its  pre-Broadway  run  begins  at  the 
Shubert  on  Apr.  15. 

Tallulah’s  back  in  town  and  stars 
in  George  Oppenheimer’s  comedy, 
Here  Today.  Opens  Mon.,  Apr.  22, 
at  the  Wilbur.  Presented  in  Bos- 
ton by  Jerome  Rosenfeld. 

SPECIAL  ATTRACTION!  ! ! 

Boston’s  own  comes  to  Fenway 
Park  on  Tues.  afternoon  Apr.  16, 
for  the  first  Red  Sox  game  of  the 
’63  season.  If  you  have  no  classes 
Tues.  afternoon,  I’ll  see  you  there. 


meeting  is  both 
idea  and  a reality.  Most  of  us  know 
about  the  idea.  . .Lucy  Tribble 
tells  us  of  the  reality  — Ed. 

“The  most  marvelous  example 
of  living  democracy  . . ."  Many 
people  identify  this  cliche  with 
"town  meetings.”  Town  meetings 
are  not  legendary  abstractions  of 
democracy  and  freedom,  but  real 
pulsating  meetings  of  citizens 
fighting  for  the  same  principles 
as  our  forefathers. 

Town  folk  and  backwoodsmen 
do  not  come  to  the  town  meeting 
to  exhibit  their  democratic  feel- 
ings, but  to  stand  up  and  fight 
for  their  rights  and  principles  - 
and  their  town.  Despite  the  many 
humorous  anecdotes  about  "Town 
Meeting  Day,”  the  citizens  par- 
ticipate with  intense  seriousness. 

Everyone  rushes  to  the  high 
school  auditorium  (the  largest 
hall).  The  moderator  announces 
the  first  article,  then  addresses 
the  floor  for  discussion.  Anyone 
of  voting  age  can  be  recognized. 
No  matter  how  trivial  or  irrelevant, 
opinions  are  never  rejected,  nor 
are  they  scorned. 

These  folk  are  not  acting  out  a 
legend.  They  do  not  attend  town 
meetings  to  be  counted  an  example 
of  democracy.  Town  folk,  farm- 
ers and  backwoodsmen  at  the 
meeting  live  their  principles  and 
fight  for  their  children,  their 
home,  and  their  town. 


Alumna  Appointed  as  Chairman 
Achievement 


For  “Accent  on 

Miss  Margaret  A.  McKenna, 
president  of  the  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege Alumnae  Association  1959- 
61,  was  recently  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  fifth  annual  Alum- 
nae Forum  of  Boston. 

“Accent  on  Achievement”  was 
discussed  by  distinguished  panel- 
ists representing  government,  sci- 
ence. and  the  arts,  on  Saturday, 
Mar.  23,  at  the  Sheraton  Plaza 
Hotel.  The  Forum,  sponsored  by 


35  women’s  colleges,  enables  the 
Forum  to  produce  a major  educa- 
tional program  annually. 

Miss  McKenna,  a resident  of 
Waltham,  graduated  “cum  laude" 
from  Emmanuel  College  in  1948. 
She  received  her  master’s  degree 
in  education  from  Boston  Univer- 
sity in  1951  and  is  now  a doctoral 
candidate  in  education  at  Michi- 
gan State.  She  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  secretarial  studies  at 
Simmons  College. 


lanuel  ColleBc,  1948 
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(Continued  from  Page  2) 
conduct  special-help  arithmetic 
classes,  change  bulletin  boards, 
take  our  rifle  to  the  desert  for 
some  shooting,  drive  the  basket- 
ball team  to  El  Paso  for  a game,  or 
put  the  roast  on  for  supper. 

The  dinner  table  turns  incidents 
that  evoked  a frown  during  the 
day  into  comic  relief. 

Life  with  five  novice  house- 
keepers is  an  adventure  in  itself. 
How  could  we  ever  forget  the  time 
that  we  were  nicely  entertaining 
guests  and  went  to  the  pantry  for 
the  tea  only  to  find  the  box  filled 
with  garbage? 

In  the  evenings,  after  compo- 
sitions are  corrected  and  art  pro- 
jects planned,  we  enjoy  the  warm 
hospitality  of  the  local  people. 
Each  day  we  feel  more  a part  of 
the  parish  and  community. 


The  response  to  us  and  to  our 
work  has  been  overwhelming.  Al- 
though most  of  the  children  are 
not  poor,  the  school  could  not  op- 
erate without  lay  apostles.  The 
parents  realize  this  and  cannot  do 
too  much  for  us. 

We  came  as  missionaries  to  a 
land  where  the  Church  is  little  de- 
veloped, but  we  feel  that  we  re- 
ceive more  than  we  give. 

The  beautiful  country  and  cli- 
mate, the  wonderful  people  and 
the  joy  of  spreading  the  message 
of  Love  are  ample  salary  for  the 
little  we  give.  It  bids  us  back  next 
year,  and  we  accept. 

God  be  with  you, 

The  Lay  Apostles  at 
St.  Genevieve’s 
Las  Crucas,  New  Mexico 
(Maureen  Martin,  Helen  De- 
laney, Ann  Agnew,  MaryJane  Sul- 
livan, and  Eleanor  Frass  - Avila 
College,  Kansas  City. 


The  modern  dance  society  will 
have  its  Spring  Festival  Apr.  28. 

The  foreign  mission  society  has 
announced  that  Fr.  James  Hickey 
will  speak  this  month  on  Missio- 
ology. 

The  education  club  sponsored 
a field  trip  to  St.  Coletta’s  in 
Hanover  on  Mar.  23.  On  Mar.  26, 
students  from  Emmanuel  and  one 
other  college  went  with  Dr. 
Marsh  to  the  Museum  of  Science. 


The  AA  has  announced  that  the 
Volley-Ball  Play  Day,  which  was 
previously  cancelled  due  to  the 
weather,  will  be  held  on  April  6, 
at  Boston  State. 


The  chemistry  club  will  have 
its  next  meeting  April  30  and  will 
hold  the  election  for  next  year’s 
officers. 


We  are  proud  to  be 
your  official  photographer 
and 

proud,  too,  that  as  alumnae 
you  select  us 
to  record  your 
engagement 

wedding 

and  family 
photographic  events 

COpley  7-8765 


BEacon  2-6236 
Individual  Hairstylist 
ARTHUR  ARMOND 
Beauty  Shop 
266  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston 

Hours  9 to  6 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 

9 A.M.  to  9 P.M. 


105  Newbury  Street 
Boston  16,  Mass. 


STARLITE  SHOP,  INC. 

Charge  Accounts  Invited 
274  Brookline  Ave. 
Brookline,  Mass. 

BEacon  2-7633 


Shoes  dyed  to  match  - Repairs 

THE  SHOE  DEN 

j 274  Brookline  Ave. 

I Boston,  Mass. 

ASpinwall  7-3573 


Emmanuel  Focus 


April  9,  1963 


FACULTY  MEMBERS  form  ranks  for  Honors  Convocation  processional, 
(lower  left)  Keynote  speaker  Dr.  John  L.  Mahoney  urges  greater  so- 
cial awareness,  (lower  right)  Sister  Ann  Bartholomew  awards  Thomas 
Aquinas  Medal  to  Patricia  A.  Callahan.  (photos  by  Anne  Backman) 


USIA  Narrates  Freedom's  Tale; 
Qualified  Candidates  Welcome 


by  Andrea  Couture 

The  United  States  told  one  of 
its  greatest  stories  last  year  - the 
flight  of  John  Glenn  - and  appar- 
ently told  it  well. 

The  fact  that  the  U.S.  got  the 
story  to  the  world  as  the  event 
was  taking  place,  was  noted  and 
noteworthy. 

The  competent  storyteller?  The 
United  States  Information  Agen- 
cy. 

It’s  the  U.S.  Information  Agen- 
cy's business  to  communicate  the 
virtues  of  free  government  and 
free  society. 

That’s  not  easy. 

A United  Nations  study  reports 
that  nearly  70%  of  the  world’s 
people  lack  even  the  barest  means 
of  being  informed  about  develop- 
ments at  home,  let  alone  other 
countries.  Our  world  further  suf- 


fers from  limited  literacy  and  dif- 
ferent languages,  some  as  yet  un- 
written. 

The  USIA  overcomes  these  ob- 
stacles with  six  principal  pro- 
grams: a press  and  publication 
sendee;  a television  sendee;  an 
information  center  service;  a pri- 
vate co-operation  program;  and 
the  Voice  of  America  radio  sys- 
tem. 

The  government  has  invested 
more  than  78  million  dollars  in 
the  Voice  of  America  facilities 
beaming  news  to  an  average-day 
audience  of  20  million  or  more. 

Since  his  appointment  in  Jan. 
1961  Director  Edward  R.  Murrow, 
the  television  reporter  with  the 
cigarette  trademark,  has  brought 
the  Agency  more  recognition  than 
ever  before. 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Senior  Fellowship  Recipients 
Achieve  Deserved  Recognition 


by  Paula  Murray 

Outstanding  members  of  the 
class  of.  1963  will  represent  Em- 
manuel next  fall  at  graduate 
schools  throughout  the  country. 

Five  members  of  the  Modern 
Language  Department  received  rec- 
ognition for  their  scholastic  achieve- 
ments. Marquette  University 
awarded  Sister  Mary  David  a full 
tuition  fellowship  toward  a gradu- 
ate degree  in  French.  Catherine 
Berlinghieri  received  a full  tuition 
fellowship  to  Middlebury  College. 
Annette  Morante  was  awarded  a 
fellowship  from  Boston  College  in- 
cluding remission  of  tuition  and 
$1800.  Spanish  major  Marie  C. 
Sullivan,  an  alternate  candidate 
for  a Fulbright  Foundation  award, 
will  be  presented  a Diploma  de 
Honor  from  the  Institute  de  Cul- 
ture Hispanica,  Madrid-  Yale  Uni- 


versity has  offered  Sheila  Mc- 
Carthy a fellowship  in  Russian. 

English  major  Mary  F.  Courtney 
has  accepted  an  assistantship  in 
contemporary  literature  from  Bos- 
ton College  which  includes  full 
tuition  and  a stipend  of  $1,000. 
Maryellen  Cullinan  has  received  a 
full  tuition  scholarship  to  the  State 
University  of  Iowa. 

In  the  Biology  Department,  six 
seniors  have  achieved  recognition. 
Ellen  Powers  has  received  awards 
from  Rutgers  and  the  University 
of  New  Jersey.  Joan  Mullin  will 
study  at  the  University  of  Detroit 
on  a fellowship  in  microbiology 
consisting  of  full  tuition  and 
$2,000.  Elizabeth  Minahan  has  ac- 
cepted a fellowship  in  microbiology 
from  the  University  of  St.  Louis. 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


,nte,  Helen  Sorenson,  Sister  Anthony 
many  Dunn,  and  Mary  Courtney. 

(photo  by  Loretta  Celle) 


Academic  Societies  Admit  New  Members 

Convocation  Honors  Top  Scholars 


Robed  in  academic  garb, 
Emmanuel’s  administration  and 
faculty,  Thursday,  May  3,  recog- 
nized the  scholastic  achievements 
of  174  honor  students  at  the  an- 
nual Honors  Convocation. 

Boston  College’s  Professor  John 
L.  Mahoney  keynoted  the  Convo- 
cation with  an  address  to  the  as- 
sembled educators,  parents,  and 
students. 

Professor  Mahoney  completed 
his  undergraduate  studies  with  a 
B.A.  and  an  M.A.  from  Boston 
College,  and  received  his  Ph.D. 
from  Harvard  University  in  1957. 
A member  of  the  Boston  College 
faculty  since  1955,  Dr.  Mahoney 
assumed  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Department  of  English  in  1962.  He 
has  written  articles  and  criticism 
for  English  Studies,  College  Lan- 
guage Association  Journal,  His- 
tory of  Education  Journal,  Cath- 


olic Educational  Review,  Thought 
and  Best  Sellers. 

The  ceremony  began  with  the 
procession  of  students  and  gowned 
faculty  into  the  Marian  Hall  gym- 
nasium. The  Reverend  Henry  P. 
Ouellette  gave  the  invocation. 

Sister  Ann  Bartholomew,  Pres- 
ident, announced  the  recipient  of 
the  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  medal, 
presented  to  a senior  student  who 
has  achieved  excellence  in  philos- 
ophy and  in  the  integration  of 
that  subject  with  her  liberal  arts 
concentration.  The  winner  of  the 
coveted  honor  was  Patricia  Calla- 
han. 

The  presentation  of  students 
for  General  Honors  followed  the 
first  award.  Sister  Mane  of  the 
Trinity,  academic  dean,  congratu- 
lated each  of  the  44  candidates 
for  First  Honors  and  the  130  can- 
didates for  Second  Honors.  Each 


honor  student  received  a certifi- 
cate testifying  to  her  academic 
achievement. 

After  the  general  presentation, 
the  various  honor  societies  recog- 
nized outstanding  students  for 
their  accomplishments,  some  in 
their  specific  fields  of  concentra- 
tion. Sister  Helen  Margaret,  as- 
sistant dean,  announced  the  new- 
ly accepted  members  of  Delta  Ep- 
silon Sigma,  the  National  Schlo- 
astic  Honor  Society. 

Sister  Margaret  Pauline,  admit- 
ted Emmanuel’s  outstanding  lin- 
guists to  Alpha  Mu  Gamma,  the 
Foreign  Language  Society.  Those 
who  have  achieved  excellence  in 
the  field  of  biology  were  presen- 
ted to  the  National  Biological  Hon- 
or Society,  Beta  Beta  Beta,  by  Sis- 
ter Margaret.  Sister  Mary  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  recognized 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 
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Senior  Week  Activities  and  Then  the  Choice  . . . 

“Two  roads  diverged  in  a 
yellow  wood  and  I,  I.  . .” 


Under  the  general  chairman- 
ship of  Susan  Reardon,  the  class 
of  1963  will  merge  past  and  fu- 
ture in  Senior  Week  activities, 
May  29  through  June  2. 

Wednesday,  May  29,  the  Rev- 
erend Thomas  M.  Finn,  C.S.P.,  of 
St.  Anne’s  Church,  Boston,  direc- 
tor of  Newman  Clubs  at  Suffolk 
University  will  conduct  a Day  of 
Recollection  including  Mass  and 
benediction,  conferences  and  spir- 
itual reading.  Dorothea  Conway 
is  chairman. 

His  Eminence  Richard  Cardinal 
Cushing  will  preside  at  the  Sol- 
emn High  Mass  offered  at  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Sun., 
June  2.  The  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
signor Francis  S.  Rossiter,  S.T.D., 
master  of  ceremonies  for  Boston 
Archdiocese  and  professor  of  Sa- 

Orchestra  Presents 
Masters  of  Melody 

The  auditorium  will  ring  with 
the  sounds  of  music  May  17  when 
the  Music  Department  presents  its 
annual  recital. 

The  recital  will  combine  vocal 
and  instrumental  portions  in  a pro- 
gram accenting  variety.  The  in- 
strumental section  will  feature  vio- 
lin, organ,  and  piano  pieces  by 
Brahms,  Mozart,  Frank,  and  Men- 
dolsohn.  The  as  yet  indefinite  vo- 
cal part  of  the  program  will  in- 
clude selections  from  Oklahoma. 

Graduate  Study 
Beckons  Profs. 

The  Academic  Dean  has  an- 
nounced that  two  members  of  the 
Russian  Department  have  been 
granted  leaves  of  absence  for  fur- 
ther study. 

Mr.  Edward  McGowan  will  con- 
tinue his  doctoral  work  at  Colum- 
bia next  year  and  Harvard  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Miss  Eleanora  Korzeniowska 
will  begin  doctoral  study  at  Har- 
vard this  fall. 

Vacancy  replacements  have  not 
been  released. 


cred  Scripture  at  St.  John’s  Sem- 
inary, will  celebrate  the  Mass. 
Uncle  of  Anne  Slyngstad,  Rever- 
end David  J.  Power,  director  of 
Newman  Clubs,  Springfield  Dio- 
cese and  Catholic  chaplain  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  will 
deliver  the  Baccalaureate  sermon. 

Degree  Day  Exercises  will  be 
held  Sunday  at  the  Donnelly 
Memorial  Theatre  at  4 p.m. 

Cardinal  Cushing  will  confer 
the  degrees.  Former  Emmanuel 
faculty  member  Reverend  William 
P.  Haas,  O.P.,  professor  of  phil- 
osophy at  Providence  College,  will 
address  the  graduates.  Breaking 
of  ground  for  the  new  Library 
will  formally  take  place  June  2 
and  conclude  Senior  Week. 

Thursday  will  be  a casual  day 
at  the  New  Ocean  House  in  Swam- 
pscott  from  noon  until  evening. 
Seniors  will  relax  with  a nine-hole 
golf  course,  a swimming  pool, 
tennis  courts,  and  the  beach  at 
their  disposal.  Indoor  entertain- 
ment will  overcome  any  threat  of 
rain.  A barbecue  luncheon  served 
in  the  back  lawn  will  highlight  the 
afternoon;  dinner  and  entertain- 
ment are  planned  for  the  evening. 
Ellen  Gibbons,  Alberta  Kenney, 
and  Kathleen  Powers  co-ordinated 
this  event. 

On  Senior  Prom  night,  May  31, 
Guy  Stevens  Orchestra  will  play 
from  9 to  1 in  the  Starlight  Room 
at  the  Blue  Hill  Country  Club. 
Seniors  will  receive  engraved  gold 
charms  as  favors.  Wanda  Pocza- 
tek  and  Sue  Reardon  worked  on 
the  committee. 

Class  Day  Exercises  will  be  held 
Sat.,  June  1,  4 p.m.  on  the  Em- 
manuel Campus.  Joyce  Hallisey 
will  give  the  Class  poem  and  Mary 
Courtney  will  deliver  the  Class  Es- 
say. Following  tradition,  Sheila  Mc- 
Carthy will  hand  the  gavel  to  the 
incoming  Student  Government 
president.  Elin  Sullivan;  Mary  Mc- 
Gauran  will  present  the  spade  to 
Marcia  Gingrow,  the  incoming 
president.  Fifty  sophomores  will 
arch  hoops  wound  with  roses  for 
the  Honor  Guard  over  their  sen- 
ior sisters. 


’63  Gift  Boosts 
Library  Drive 

The  senior  class  has  responded 
to  Emmanuel’s  growing  pains  by 
organizing  the  Class  Gift  Program 
under  the  leadership  of  Carol 
Thomas.  As  stated  by  Carol,  the 
Class  Gift  program  purports  to  co- 
operate with  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion in  “directing  our  efforts  to- 
ward the  construction  of  the  Em- 
manuel College  Library.” 


CHAIRMAN  CAROL  THOMAS 
presents  $21,500  Senior  Class  Gift 
to  Sister  Ann  Bartholomew. 

(photo  hy  Loretta  Celle) 

The  pledge  program  will  extend 
over  three  years,  from  March 
1964  to  October  1966.  Each  stu- 
dent participating  will  contribute 
a gift  of  $100  to  the  Fund. 

Mary  McGauran,  senior  class 
president,  presented  the  program 
in  an  open  class  meeting.  By  ap- 
proving the  motion,  the  seniors  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  contribute 
to  the  college. 

The  prospective  library  will  be 
a tangible  representation  of  the 
college’s  progress.  Equipped  with 
the  latest  facilities,  the  library  will 
include  micro-film  and  listening 
rooms,  a lecture  hall  with  an  es- 
timated 300  seats,  and  seminar 
rooms. 

Cardinal  Cushing  will  conduct 
the  ground-breaking  ceremony 
June  2,  in  conjunction  with  Com- 
mencement Exercises  and  the 
Alumnae  Banquet 


Ready ...  Set ..  . 

This  Socrates  really  made  the  scene.  With  hose  san- 
dals, the  gadfly  of  the  Agora  might  be  tagged  the  original 
beatnik.  The  Snack  Bar  is  a new  Agora,  with  its  own  cam- 
pus gadflies,  not  necessarily  sandal-clad,  but  they  do  get 
around.  , , 

The  typical  gadfly  arrives  at  your  table  while  you  and 
your  friends  are  enjoying  a joke.  With  a Sphinx-like  stare, 
she  loudly  demands  to  know  if  this  is  the  way  a responsible 
Catholic  college  student  acts  in  the  face  of  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war,  the  population  problem,  or  Red  China.  She 
criticizes  your  provincial  minds.  She  wonders  why  you 
are  wasting  your  time  on  cokes,  cards,  and  hot  air,  instead 
of  thinking  about  the  big  things,  you  know  . . . issues 
and  controversy,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Finally,  you  decide  to  follow  Miss  Socrates.  Through 
the  familiar  channels  of  NSA,  NFCCS,  Stu.  G.,  and  dis- 
cussion groups,  where,  incidentally,  you  usually  find  her 
flag-waving  for  some  Cause,  you  trace  her  steps.  Then 
you  ask  her  to  sit  down  and  say  a few  words  about  those 
issues.  Faced  with  the  actual  opportunity,  her  intellectual 
response  is  quite  amazing.  . . 

“Gee  . . . nuclear  war  and  all.  It’s  not  a good  thing. 

I mean,  innocent  people  being  killed,  that  isn  t right,  is 
it?  And  then,  afterward,  I mean,  the  bomb,  what’s  left? 
There  would  be  nobody,  like  On  the  Beach. 

“Population  problem  . . . sure.  What  are  you  going  to 
do?  You  just  can’t  deny  it.  I guess,  the  problem,  I mean. 
What  I want  to  say  is  that  it  is  a problem. 

“I  can’t  agree  with  the  way  Red  China  is  doing  things. 
Those  communes  seem  so  cruel  . . . that  couldn’t  be  right.” 

The  campus  gadfly  squirms  in  her  chair  and  waits 
for  your  response.  And  what  do  you  reply?  Yes,  Miss 
Socrates,  there  are  issues.  And  out  there  . . . beyond  the 
Snack  Bar,  beyond  the  shores  of  the  Muddy,  and  the  green 
of  the  Fenway  - a world  waits.  You  have  a date  with 
it,  “a  lover’s  quarrel  with  it.”  You  don’t  prepare  by  brow- 
beating, by  merely  becoming  a Socratic  gadfly  and  taking 
to  sandals.  Try  a little  mind-exercise,  and  then  pick  up 
those  sandals  and  run  to  meet  the  world. 


President  Evaluates 
Stu.  G.  Performance 

Dear  Members  of  the  Student 
Body, 

It  is  always  a fruitful  experi- 
ence to  attempt  a synthesis  of  ma- 
terial at  the  end  of  a particular 
course  of  study.  1 should  like  to 
extend  this  concept  into  the  realm 
of  the  activities  of  the  Student 
Council  during  the  past  year. 

On  the  positive  side,  I should 
like  to  refer  to  the  concept  of 
Student  Government  ns  an  agent 
of  change  on  the  college  campus. 
In  this  area,  I think  that  we  have 
met  with  success.  The  assembly 
program  has  presented  contempor- 
ary issues  of  importance  for  the 
student  on  the  campus.  The  pan- 
el discussions  which  followed  all 
of  the  lectures  gave  to  each  stu- 
dent the  opportunity  to  compare 
her  ideas  with  the  ideas  of  ex- 
perts in  a particular  field.  The 
progress  which  has  been  made  in 
the  realm  of  faculty  assistance  in 
our  projects  is  a step  toward  an 
intellectual  atmosphere  which  is 
so  vital. 

The  introduction  of  the  Idea 
Board  in  the  Campus  Shop  has 
brought  to  the  campus  a new  mode 
for  the  expression  of  student  opin- 
ion. The  addition  of  a limited  form 
of  campaigning  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a candidate’s  platform  raise 
the  level  of  student  elections  and 
therefore  the  level  of  all  student 
activities. 


BELLE,  BOOK,  AND. 


(photo  by  Anne  Baekman) 


Paperback  Book  Bounty  Insures 
Lively  Summer  Reading  for  All 


Wanted:  remedy  for  examinitis. 
Prognosis:  a fifty-fifty  chance  of 
recovery  if  summer  and  a good 
reading  list  arrive  soon. 

The  summer  part  would  take  a 
bit  of  doing,  but  we  can  produce 
a few  suggestions  for  that  book 
list  prescription. 

First  of  all,  try  a light,  bright 
novel  by  Fallon  Evans:  Pistols  and 
Pedagogues,  which  mixes  comedy 


Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  ad- 
vance has  come  in  the  area  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  voice  of  the 
student  body.  The  work  which  has 
been  done  this  year  on  a survey 
regarding  preparation  for  gradu- 
ate study  is  tangible  proof  of  the 
fact  that  an  organized  and  intell- 
igent student  approach  to  a situa- 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 


and  mystery  at  a small  girls’  col- 
lege in  a mid-western  town.  Sus- 
pense and  romance  on  the  blue 
Aegean  set  the  scene  for  another 
"sure-cure,”  Mary  Stewart’s  The 
Moon-Spinners. 

If  restlessness  should  set  in,  tra- 
vel with  a Maryknoll  nun,  Sister 
Maria  Del  Rey,  in  Safari  by  Jet 
Through  Africa  and  Asia.  Be  sure 
to  pack  those  two  new  Lance 
paperbacks:  Dr.  Kildare's  Finest 
Hour  and  Ben  Casey:  The  Strength 
of  His  Hands  in  case  of  airsickness. 

For  those  who  would  rather  keep 
their  feet  on  the  ground,  Mary 
O’Hara  has  just  the  remedy  in 
Wyoming  Summer.  And  The  Points 
of  My  Compass  by  Brooks  Elwyn 
White  provides  a varied  topic  of 
after-cures,  some  with  a tangy  New 
England  flavor. 


...  Go 

Disarmament  can  no  longer  be  an  idle  dream.  It  has 
become  a practical  necessity.  Yet,  of  itself,  disarmament 
cannot  solve  the  world’s  problems.  In  order  for  any  plan 
to  be  truly  practical,  reason  demands  some  sort  of  supra- 
national organization  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  of 
world  affairs. 

The  pattern  of  society  started  when  men  first  realized 
the  value  of  co-operation  among  individuals.  Spreading 
from  the  single  family  concept,  rudimentary  society  e- 
volved  as  a tribal  unit.  The  more  civilized  tribes  formed 
into  city-states,  and  finally  into  nations.  Over  and  over 
again,  the  pattern  repeated  itself  as  men  recognized  the 
need  for  co-operation  to  achieve  not  only  mutual  progress, 
but  law  and  order. 

Yet  today,  the  idea  of  a world-wide  organization  with 
real  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  all  too  of- 
ten meets  with  cold  indifference  or  heated  opposition.  Those 
who  call  themselves  "pacifists”  frequently  deny  the  neces- 
sity for  a world  organization  with  teeth,  claiming  that  the 
mere  removal  of  weapons  will  constitute  a sufficient  basis 
for  peace.  Experience  has  proven  that  this  is  not  so.  Dis- 
putes will  continue  to  arise  and,  without  peaceful  means  of 
settlement,  the  world  will  again  look  upon  violence. 

Those  who  call  themselves  "nationalists”  express  fears 
that  they  will  forfeit  their  identity  as  a nation  to  such  a 
super-organization.  Can  they  not  see  that  the  lack  of  world 
law  endangers  their  existence  as  a nation?  Can  they  not 
see  that  such  a plan  would  guarantee  their  rights  and 
freedoms,  rather  than  infringing  upon  them?  Where  is 
the  identity  of  peoples  who  cannot  settle  disagreements 
peacefully,  but  must  live  under  constant  threat  of  annihil- 
ation? 

Those  who  call  themselves  "realists”  claim  that  we 
cannot  trust  the  Communists  to  keep  the  peace  in  a dis- 
armed world.  If  we  are  truly  realistic,  we  must  recognize 
that  disarmament  would  do  as  much  for  Russian  neuroses 
as  for  American,  and  that  a plan  of  national  disarmament 
does  not  presuppose  the  destruction  of  all  arms.  The  world 
government  could  and  should  maintain  sufficient  force 
to  discourage  any  aggressive  tendencies  which  might  ap- 
pear. 

Thus,  just  as  the  concept  of  multilateral  disarmament 
has  been  accepted  as  the  inevitable  future  of  a society, 
which  plans  to  continue  its  existence,  so  the  concept  of 
world  government  must  also  be  approached,  discussed, 
and  accepted  in  some  form.  Powerful  support  exists  on 
both  the  religious  and  civil  levels. 

In  Pacem  in  Terris,  the  Pope  declared : “Today  the 
universal  common  good  poses  problems  of  world-wide  di- 
mensions, which  cannot  be  adequately  tackled  or  solved 
except  by  the  efforts  of  public  authorities  . . . which  are 
in  a position  to  operate  in  an  effective  manner  on  a world- 
wide basis.  The  moral  order  itself,  therefore,  demands  that 
such  a form  of  public  authority  be  established.” 

Secretary-General  U Thant  has  said,  “Agreed  disar- 
mament, which  all  the  major  governments  profess  to  want, 
requires  as  its  inescapable  condition  the  establishment  of 
an  international  authority  with  substantial  powers.” 

World  leaders  recognize  the  need  for  a world  govern- 
ment with  powers  to  enforce  and  execute  world  law.  It  is 
the  obligation  of  the  thinking  citizens  of  the  world  today 
to  consider  such  authority  seriously.  It  is  not  the  obligation 
of  "others,”  "later.”  It  is  OURS.  NOW. 


OUR  READERS  COMMENT 


To  the  Editor; 

The  Juniors  owe  gratitude  for 
a successful  weekend  to  many  peo- 
ple, primarily,  however,  to  the  sev- 
en committee  chairmen  and  class 
officers  who  feverishly  and  silent- 
ly worked  behind  the  scenes.  To 
chairmen  Sheila  Poleselli,  Elaine 
Felos,  Hazel  Gallant,  Pauline 
Beaulieu  and  Connie  Leadbetter, 
Kathy  Grannan,  and  Karen  Chap- 
man ; to  class  officers  Mary  Sousa, 
Lucy  Tribble,  Mary  Ann  McCar- 
thy, and  Eileen  Sullivan  for  their 
support;  to  the  student  body  for 
its  enthusiasm  and  to  the  admin- 
istration and  faculty  for  their  help 
and  advice,  we  bestow  infinite 
thanks. 

Not  an  afterthought: 

Focus  also  deserves  a special  ap- 
preciation for  a full  page  of  Hap- 
piness. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Marcia  Gingrow 
Priscilla  Kelley 

To  the  Editor: 

A few  weeks  ago  the  Academic 
Freedom  Conference  inspired  Em- 
manuel students.  In  the  campus 
shop,  students  discussed  together 
and  with  professors  “in  loco  par- 
entis,’’ student-faculty  relations, 
and  the  responsibilities  of  intel- 
lectual life.  The  conference  in- 
creased understanding  among  the 
students,  professors,  and  adminis- 
tration. This  established  a rapport 
that  should  not  be  allowed  to  evap- 
orate in  the  summer  sun.  It  must 
be  preserved  during  the  vacation 
and  pursued  with  added  fervor 
next  year.  The  student  must  main- 
tain and  increase  the  original  con- 
ference enthusiasm. 

Definite  measures  may  be  em- 
ployed this  summer.  We  may  con- 
tact students  from  other  colleges 
in  working  and  socializing.  We  can 
discover  the  problems  and  solu- 
tions of  other  campuses.  Various 
lively  articles  express  many  views 
concerning  academic  freedom. 
They  provide  beneficial,  but  light 
summer  reading.  Both  are  painless 
ways  of  developing  an  intelligent 
awareness  of  student  rights  and 
responsibilities.  Next  fall  prepared 
pioneers  can  explore  still  further 
the  frontiers  of  academic  freedom. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Barbara  Keegan,  1965 


To  the  Editor: 

At  the  faculty,  administration, 
student  conference  on  Saturday, 
March  30,  you  stated  that  since 
the  Focus  is  our  newspaper,  it  is 
interested  in  the  issues  that  are 
disturbing  the  student  body.  You 
also  said  that,  as  editor,  you 
would  be  interested  in  any  sug- 
gestions your  readers  could  of- 
fer. 

Well,  it  seems  to  me,  that  since 
the  Focus  rightfully  declared  that 
the  student  body  should  commit  it- 
self. that  Focus  should  do  the 
same  thing.  Focus,  in  trying  to  be 
impartial,  is  almost  a fact  sheet, 
except  for  your  perceptive  editor- 
ials. Since  the  student  body  is  lib- 
erally orientated  (for  the  most 
part),  Fcous  could  be  liberal  in 
reflecting  this  attitude.  Perhaps 
Focus  could  stimulate  some  con- 
troversy in  order  to  crack  down 
upon  apathy  and  complacency. 
Perhaps,  too,  it  could  offer  judg- 
ments and  criticisms  on  particular 
issues  and  gripes  circulating 
through  the  classes.  The  Focus 
staff  is  aware  of  the  Idea  board 
in  the  snack  bar  - so  couldn’t  it 
be  used  as  a source  for  these  is- 
sues? Focus  could  become  a pos- 
itive organ  of  influence  on  cam- 
pus for  both  students,  faculty  and 
administration. 

Couldn't  Focus  support  the 
movement  for  a graduate  school 
bureau,  a better  summer-place- 
ment bureau,  etc.  etc.  etc.?  What 


I am  urging,  I guess,  is  a cam- 
paign for  Focus  - a campaign  con- 
cerning student  needs  and  de- 
sires. For  example.  Focus  made 
little  comment  last  year  on  the  caf- 
eteria strike.  I'm  sure  Focus  ed- 
itors and  staff  members  privately 
supported  it.  Why  didn’t  they  do 
so  publicly? 

Another  way  for  Focus  to  be- 
come committed  is  to  have  per- 
haps a column  written  by  some- 
one who  is  willing  to  criticize, 
etc.  She  doesn’t  necessarily  have 
to  represent  the  views  of  the  pa- 
per as  long  as  she  does  represent 
some  views.  Perhaps  it  could  be 
a monthly  satire  in  the  vein  of 
Chaucer  of  Swift,  or  in  the  vein 
of  the  court  fool  who  wouldnt 
necessarily  be  taken  ser  ously  but 
who  would  make  a point.  If  she 
isn’t  taken  too  seriously,  then  she 
won’t  be  dangerously  offending 
anyone.  Yet  it  will  make  sense. 
Perhaps  you  could  have  a liberal 
or  a conservative  column  (but  I 
can’t  imagine  anyone  who  is  a 
conservative)  in  connection  with 
campus  affairs.  She  should  be 
some  one,  then,  who  is  daring 
enough  to  say  what  she  feels. 
Maybe  she  could  even  remain  an- 
onymous. so  that  she  could  be  as 
frank  as  she  wished. 

Sincerely, 

Mary  Connor  '64 
P.S.  I know  all  this  is  easier  said 
than  done  - but  you  asked  for 
suggestions. 
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Journalist  Underlines  Rising 
Red  China  and  Russian  Conflict 

by  Andrea  Couture 

During  the  Roaring  Twenties,  the  New  York  Times 
carried  a page  one  report  on  the  firing  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota’s  editor  “for  smoking  in  the  library.”  This  for- 
mer editor  sometimes  reminisces  about  his  “overzealous  ed- 
itorial policy.” 

April  30,  once  fired  and  once  Pulitzer-Prize  winner 
Harrison  Salisbury  delivered  the  final  address  in  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Association  Lecture  Series,  entitled  “The 
Growing  Conflict  between  China  and  Russia.” 


Mr.  Harrison  Salisbury 


Involved  in  a naked  bid  for  con- 
trol of  world  Communism,  Mr. 
Salisbury  maintains  that  China 
and  Russia  have  created  differ- 
ences “beyond  the  point  of  com- 
promise.” 

This  quarrel  should  come  as  no 
surprise  - but  it  has. 

Mr.  Salisbury  finds  that  the 
public  and  groups  in  government 
subconsciously  accepted  Commun- 
ist propaganda  about  a strong 
monolithic  movement,  overlooking 
the  fact  that  world  domination 
may  and  is  being  approached 
“from  increasingly  different 
routes.” 

Source  of  Split 

Mr.  Salisbury  holds  that  the  cur- 
rent quarrel  stems  from  geo-poli- 
tical factors,  not  ideology. 

In  two  stages  of  development, 
China  and  Russia  have  different 
internal  necessities  and  from  these 
grows  the  violence  of  the  split. 
Stable,  industrial,  45-year-old 
Communist  Russia  sees  better 
days  ahead.  One  thing  could  take 
this  all  away  — nuclear  war. 

The  claim  of  Communism  to 
strict  uniformity  does  not  with- 
stand the  acid  test  of  history. 


Mr.  Salisbury  states  that  “Marx 
and  Engles’  controversies  border- 
ed on  feuds.”  Even  in  the  late 
80’ s and  early  90's  in  Russia, 

olutionary  character  on  an  al- 
ready overcrowded  stage.  This  so- 
called  monolithic  ideology  further 
split  into  the  “irreconcilable  en- 
emies” of  Bolshevism  and  Mer.shi- 
vism.  ‘‘One  of  the  great  political 
quarrels  of  the  century  was  the 
Stalin  and  Trotsky  affair,”  states 
Mr.  Salisbury. 

As  the  situation  now  stands, 
China  and  Russia  are  engaged  in 
a power  struggle  for  control  of 
the  national  liberating  forces  and 
Communist  movements  throughout 
the  world.  Mr.  Salisbury  theorizes 
that  Russia  may  have  forced 
the  showdown  while  the  weight 
of  power  is  on  her  side. 

China,  by  contrast,  is  a young 
revolution  with  its  problems  a- 
head  and  no  promises  to  make. 
Chinese  Communists  uphold 
their  power  by  the  “harshest 
means,”  playing  upon  the  enemy 
at-the-gate  mentality  to  create  the 

their  hold.  “If  the  United  States 
did  not  exist,  Mao  would  have 
invented  us,”  observes  Mr.  Sal- 
isbury. 

In  the  coffee  hour  following  his 
lecture,  Mr.  Salisbury  commented 
on  the  possibility  of  an  open 
break  between  China  and  Russia 
causing  new  international  align- 
ments. Acquainted  with  the  Rus- 
sian man-on-the-street,  Mr.  Salis- 
bury detects  a definite  ‘‘they’re 
yellow”  mentality  among  the  So- 
viet people.  He  stresses,  how- 
ever, “the  gap  between  thinking 
and  achieving”  new  power  align- 
ments. 


CONVOCATION 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

those  students  whose  successful 
work  in  history  merited  member- 
ship in  Phi  Alpha  Theta,  the  Na- 
tional Honor  Society  in  History. 

The  Consul  di  Espana  en  Bos- 
ton, Senor  Luis  Villalba,  awarded 
a Diploma  de  Honor  del  Instituto 
de  Cultura  Hispanica  de  Madrid 
to  the  outstanding  senior  Spanish 
major,  Marie  C.  Sullivan. 

The  candidates  for  First  Hon- 

Senlors:  Patricia  A.  Callahan:  Kath- 
leen M.  Fox;  Veronica  R.  Kelley;  An- 


Boardwalk  Kit  ;)?%:&!!  Aquinas  Winner  Explores 
Theology  and  Philosophy 


An  urgent  call  for  letters  and 


WISDOM 
AND  KNOWL- 
E D G E,  "T  h e 


by  Patricia  A.  Callahs 


a puddle  problem  brought  response 
from  St.  Anselms  Grebbis  Fuzpa 
Society. 

A boardwalk  kit  arrived  in  April. 
— ed. 

You  sent  us  a pile  of  wood,  a 
folio  of  explicit  and  easy  (?)  di- 
rections, hearty  wishes  for  good 
luck,  and  personal  greeting  from 
Harold  Lasconowitcz.  But  Harry 
didn’t  stay.  . .“that’s  the  trouble 
with  Harry.”  Well,  Grebbis  Fuzpa 
Society,  we  challenge  you  to  as- 
semble the  "4.5  mile  long  do-it 
yourself  floating  boardwalk  kit 
(9D  44/100%  pure).”  We  are  now 
damsels  in  more  distress  than  we 
were  before. 

Out  of  the  top  secret  envelope, 
and  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  blue- 
prints, a boardwalk  will  eventually 
emerge  — weather  providing,  but 
until  then,  we  must  be  content  to 
flounder  around.  The  drafts  were 
as  clear  as  mud  and  although  they 
challenged  our  feminine  minds  — 
they  too  took  on  the  depth  of  the 
mud-mixed  medium. 

However,  an  enthusiastic  group 
of  editors  groped  through  Steps  I, 
II,  and  III,  but  wasn't  there  some- 
thing lacking  in  number  IV?  What 
do  we  do  now?  Would  you  rush 
Step  IV  to  us?  We  would  like  to 
finish  it  before  summer  vacation  so 
we  can  put  it  into  operation  at 
the  first  torrential  downpour  in 
September.  After  all,  every  col- 
lege situated  on  a fens  should  have 
its  own  floating  boardwalk! 

We  cried  for  help  once  and  the 
gallant  men  of  the  Grebbis  Fuzpa 
Society  responded  with  miles  of 
wood.  We  asked  for  letters  to  the 
editor  and  the  literary  men  of  the 
Grebbis  Fuzpa  Society  sent  miles 
of  signatures.  Now  all  we  need  are 
a few  masculine  arms  (and  some 
more  nails,  please)  1 


The  Focus  editors  express  sin 
cere  thanks  to  all  faculty  mem- 
bers who  granted  interviws,  to 
students  ioho  wrote  articles  for 
the  series  on  departments,  and 
to  all  our  sponsors  for  their 
time  and  efforts  during  second 
semester. 


“Send  forth  Thy  light  and  Thy 
truth,  and  they  shall  lead  me  and 
bring  me  to  Thy  holy  mountain 
and  to  Thy  dwelling  place  ” 

The  position  and  importance  of 
theology  and  philosophy  in  the 
curriculum  are  frequently  discuss- 
ed and  disputed.  One  seems  to 
overlook  the  purpose  of  the  Cath- 
olic liberal  arts  college,  which  is 
to  provide  opportunities  for  the 
intellectual  and  moral  growth  of 
its  students. 

Wisdom  is  the  object  of  the  in- 
tellect, and  for  the  Catholic,  this 
includes  Divine  Wisdom  as  well  as 
human  wisdom.  The  former  cate- 
gory consists  in  Revelation;  man 
reasoning  with  the  facts  of  Rev- 
elation is  theology.  The  highest 
form  of  human  wisdom  is  philoso- 
phy, metaphysics  in  particular.  In 
its  courses  of  theology  and  philoso- 
phy, the  college  furnishes  occa- 
sions for  the  students'  intellectual 
development. 

In  regard  to  moral  growth,  the 
college  can  only  supply  the  basis. 
Given  the  truths  of  theology  and 
philosophy,  the  student  is  free  to 
choose  her  course  of  action.  As  the 
Psalmist  sings  above,  the  light 
which  deepens  understanding  and 


the  revealed  truth,  held  firmly  by 
faith,  can  lead  to  God. 

What  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual?  Because  she  has  been 
endowed  with  reasoning  powers, 
she  must  use  them  to  correlate  her 
experience  and  the  facts  of  her 
knowledge.  In  a liberal  arts  col- 
lege in  particular,  it  is  necessary 
for  a student  to  use  one  discip- 
line as  an  integrating  principle  to 
order  all  her  subjects.  The  pur- 
pose of  philosophy  is  to  order; 
philosophy  should  be  the  integra- 
ting discipline  in  the  college  cur- 
riculum. 

The  Catholic  student,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  natural  order  of  phil- 
osophy, has  been  elevated  to  a 
supernatural  order  through  her 
Baptism.  Thelogoy  enables  her  to 
see  all  truths  as  different  aspects 
of  the  one  eternal  Truth,  becoming 
the  unifying  principle  in  her 
knowledge. 

When  the  student  places  theol- 
ogy and  philosophy  in  their  prop- 
er perspective,  her  mind  knows  the 
peace  of  order  and  the  grace  of  in- 
tellectual joy.  When  she  follows 
earnestly  the  dictates  of  her  il- 
lumined reason,  she  prepares  for 
the  great  blessings  of  sanctity. 


World  Peace  PromulgatedbyUWF; 
National  Conference  Held  in  May 


ATT.  ALL  STUDENTS 

An  invitation  to  all  undergrad- 
uates to  join  alumnae  in  produc- 
tion of  the  19G3  Emmanuel  Fes- 
tival of  Christmas  has  been  re- 
ceived in  the  Focus  office  from 
director,  Anastasia  Kirby  Lund- 
quist.  Plans  indicate  that  this 
year’s  Festival,  scheduled  for  No- 
vember 14,  15,  16,  will  surpass 
last  year’s  creative,  cultural,  and 
financial  success  in  every  way. 

Student  travelers  are  asked  to 
bring  back  ideas  and  information 
for  exhibits,  a piece  of  jewelry 
for  the  shops,  an  old  print  from 
the  print  stalls  of  Europe  etc. 
Undergraduates  are  urged  to  join 
workshops  and  study  groups  in 
their  local  areas  and  on  campus. 
This  is  an  opportunity  for  student 
association  with  alumnae  who  are 
prominent  in  the  major  fields  to- 
ward which  undergraduates  as- 
pire. 

Mrs.  Lundquist  conferred  with 
art.  seniors  at  a Studio  Tea  on 
May  15  in  the  Art  Department. 
She  will  be  available  in  Room  1A. 
fourth  floor,  Marian  Hall  for  in- 
formation and  interviews  all  day 
May  16  and  17.  Special  appoint- 
ments with  her  may  be  made  for 
other  times  through  the  Alumnae 
Office. 


c tit n ce  I’tnnmchlo;  Geraldine  H.  Rie- 
mer;  Rita  B.  Saylos;  Martha  B.  Scott  ; 


by  Anne  Miller 

Is  peace  in  our  day  only  the 
idealist’s  dream,  the  psalmist’s 
prayer,  the  socialist’s  Utopia? 
There  are  many  hard-headed, 
practical  groups  that  think  other- 

The  United  World  Federalists, 
Inc.  proposes  to  achieve  world 
pdace  through  a world  federation 
with  necessary  powers  limited  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  on  the  world 
level.  A second  purpose  is  to  con- 
vince the  people  and  government 
of  the  United  States  of  the  neces- 
sity for  world  law  attainment,  by 
constitutional  means. 

The  natural  organ  of  world  fed- 
eration would  be  the  United  Na- 
tions, if  certain  changes  could  be 
effected  in  its  structure:  a police 
force  capable  of  effective  action 
against  both  nations  and  indivi- 
duals, a World  Court  vested  with 
more  equitable  representation  of 


For  people  who  have  to 
take  notes: 
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in 

Notehand  and  Typing 
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peoples  and  the  power  to  finance 
operations.  This  organ  would  en- 
force peaceful  and  proportionate 
disarmament,  and  safeguard  the 
security  of  all  nations  both  dur- 
ing and  after  the  process.  Outside 
the  area  of  international  peace, 
however,  it  would  have  no  power, 
and  the  federated  nations  would 
retain  their  national  sovereignty. 

While  the  scheme  of  world  fed- 
eration is  not  utopian,  its  achieve- 
ment seems  to  lie  in  the  future. 
Presently,  the  United  World  Fed- 
eralists are  backing  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  de- 
mands for  a test  ban  treaty  and 
UN  Charter  revisions,  and  disar- 
mament negotiations  in  Geneva 
and  elsewhere.  One  reason  the  or- 
ganization is  relatively  unknown 
to  the  public  is  its  disapproval  of 
rowdy,  paeifistic  demonstrations, 
which,  it  feels,  cheapen  the 
cause,  waste  energy  that  could  be 
more  gainfully  employed,  and  a- 
chieve  nothing. 

Conferences,  such  ns  the  stu- 
dent one  in  Washington,  March 
28-30,  or  the  national  meeting 
here  in  Boston,  May  23-25,  are 
open  both  to  members  and  inter- 
ested citizens.  UWF  speakers 
cross  the  nation  and  the  world  on 
speaking  tours.  And  most  impor- 
tant to  collegians,  perhaps,  are 
chapters  on  the  campus.  Some 
such  activity  will  start  on  the  E- 
mmanuel  campus  in  the  fall;  if 
you,  your  study  group,  or  seminar 
are  interested,  consult  the  reading 
materials  in  the  Focu*  office. 
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Cardinal  Bea  Brings  News  of  Council; 
Ecumenical  Interest  Reaches  Harvard 


by  Sue  Langa 

In  his  recent  triple  appearance 
at  Harvard  University’s  Sanders 
Theater,  Augustin  Cardinal  Bea, 
president  of  the  Vatican  Secretar- 
iat for  Promoting  Christian  Unity, 
stressed  the  role  of  an  educated, 
interested  laity  in  the  development 
of  the  ecumenical  spirit. 

The  81-year-old,  German-born 
Jesuit  presented  the  Catholic  view 
of  ecumenism  in  the  first  Catho- 
lie-Protestant  Colloquium  ever  held 
in  a Protestant  divinity  school. 
Harvard  President  Nathan  Pusey 
honored  him  as  "one  of  Chris- 
tianity’s foremost  ministers  of 
unity.” 

On  Wednesday,  March  22,  Car- 
dinal Bea  began  his  first  lecture  in 
the  crowded  theater  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  aims  of  the  Sec- 
ond Vatican  Council.  He  said  that 
the  Council  is  not  attempting  to 
draw  up  final  plans  for  reunion, 
but  “ to  prepare  the  way  for  even- 
tual union.” 


During  the  month  of  May,  Em- 
manuel artists  come  to  the  fore. 
As  a fitting  climax  to  the  months 
of  work,  the  girls  from  the  “fourth 
floor”  open  their  doors  to  display 
their  talents. 

The  works  of  Maureen  Spillane 
’60  and  Judith  Beaulieu  ’62,  the 
fifth  year  art  students,  are  pres- 
ently on  display  in  the  Mai’ian  Hall 
Lounge.  Until  May  18,  these  can- 
didates for  the  B.F.A.  will  exhibit 
their  paintings  and  graphics. 

May  22  through  Slay  25  are  the 
days  when  freshmen,  sophomores, 


Senior  Margaret  Mary  Buckley 
is  history-in-the-making.  She  has 
been  accepted  at  Tufts  University 
School  of  Dental  Medicine. 

Always  interested  in  such  a ca- 
reer, she  plans  to  concentrate  in 
the  field  of  dental  pediatrics.  Ev- 
entually, she  hopes  to  undertake 
an  educational  program  in  preven- 
tive dental  care  for  parents  and 
children. 

The  curriculum  in  Dentistry 
leads  to  the  D.M.D.,  and  consists 
of  four  years  of  study. 

In  addition  to  the  Dental  Ap- 
titude Test,  Margaret  completed  the 
prescribed  courses  in  biology, 
chemistry,  physics,  and  English 
while  at  Emmanuel. 

As  the  new  social  representative 
of  the  class  of  1965,  Claire  Cush- 
ing plans  the  social  events  for 
Freshman  Orientation  Week  and 
serves  as  chairman  for  Junior 
Weekend.  In  her  role  as  junior 
representative,  Claire  would  like  to 
initiate  Junior-Freshman  Sports 
Day  and  to  reactivate  a Junior 
Variety  Show. 


According  to  the  Cardinal,  the 
preparation  includes  the  formation 
of  a workable  definition  of  “Chris- 
tian unity.”  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants should  strive  not  only  for  in- 
visible, spiritual  unity,  but  also  for 
visible,  external  solidarity,  with  a 
common  profession  of  faith,  and  a 
common  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ments. 

In  the  answer  to  the  audience’s 
tacit  question,  “Fine,  but  how  can 
this  oneness  be  reached?."  His 
Eminence  replied,  “In  a difficult 
problem  such  as  this,  one  starts 
from  what  is  clear,  and  advances 
to  what  is  obscure.”  Christians 
must  first  establish  what  they  have 
in  common  — Scripture,  belief  in 
Christ,  etc.  This  knowledge  will 
foster  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  ap- 
preciation and  cooperation,  which 
will  in  turn  bring  forth  concrete 
research. 

The  responsibility  for  the  ecu- 
menical work  lies  not  just  with 


and  juniors  will  display  their  paint- 
ings, drawings,  ceramics,  and  sculp- 
tures. This  is  the  second  and  final 
exhibit  for  these  students  whose 
works  were  also  a feature  of  Par- 
ents’ 1 Weekend. 

Climaxing  this  month  of  art,  13 
senior  art  majors  will  exhibit  their 
work  in  the  art  studios  from  May 
26  to  commencement. 

Exhibiting  hours  throughout  the 
month  are  from  1:30-5:30.  The 
Art  Department  invites  all  to  at- 
tend. 


Claire,  a biology  major,  chem- 
istry minor,  is  an  active  member  of 
the  glee  club  and  the  dramatic  so- 
ciety. She  was  a participant  in  the 
modem  dance  club’s  show  pro- 
duced on  May  8. 


Balancing  a varied  extra-cur- 
ricular life  with  the  concentrated 
studies  of  her  major,  sophomore 
Mary  Duffy  assumes  the  office  of 
Student  Government  Treasurer  in 
the  fall. 

A biology  major,  she  is  working 
as  a part-time  aide  at  the  Mount 
Auburn  Hospital.  She  is  also  an 
avid  Heights  fan. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  new  duties 
she  will  undertake  as  treasurer, 
Mary  is  eager  to  actualize  the 
suggestions  she  voiced  in  her  plat- 
form. Moving  beyond  the  tradi- 
tional duties  of  her  otfice,  she 
feels  that  she  must  recognize  her 
representative  position  in  infor- 
mal class  contacts  and  vocally  at 
formal  class  and  Student  Govern- 
ment meetings. 


the  members  of  the  Council,  but 
with  every  Christian  layman.  Car- 
dinal Bea  stressed  that  “we  must 
let  this  ecumenical  attitude  direct 
all  our  daily  teaching,  studying, 
and  working." 

A specific  chore  on  which  the 
layman  must  work  if  a lasting  hai-- 
mony  is  to  grow  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a terminology  acceptable 
to  both  Protestants  and  Catholics. 
Pope  John  began  the  work  with  his 
contribution  of  the  phrase  “separ- 
ated brethren,”  to  be  used  in  the 
place  of  “non-Catholics.”  Within 
the  next  few  years,  the  Cardinal 
said,  if  an  accurate  terminology 
is  developed,  many  seemingly  in- 
surmountable obstacles  can  be 
overcome. 

The  "Cardinal  of  unity”  conclu- 
ded his  first  United  States  lecture 
by  eloquently  phrasing  the  hopes 
of  every  Christian:  “And  so,  in 
love,  prayer,  and  action,  we  will 
go  the  way  that  leads  to  the  unity 
of  all  who  believe  in  Christ." 

Emmanuel  Team  Topped 
At  Annhurst  Play-offs 

A lone  car  wended  its  way  from 
Boston  to  Woodstock,  Conn,  on 
Sat.,  Apr.  27.  Locked  inside  were 
the  five-member  college  bowl  team 
of  Emmanuel  and  its  adviser,  Dr. 
James  R.  McGovern. 

Annhurst  College  was  the  stage 
for  this  intercollegiate  battle  of 
brains.  Meeting  with  such  schools 
as  Albertus  Magnus,  Providence, 
Stonehill,  Holy  Cross,  and  Ann- 
hurst, Emmanuel  showed  splendid 
form  throughout,  overcome  only 
in  the  last  round  by  Holy  Cross 
(372-170). 

The  first  two  rounds  of  the  con- 
test eliminated  all  but  three  of  the 
colleges  — leaving  Emmanuel, 
Providence,  and  Holy  Cross.  Em- 
manuel’s team,  consisting  of  Janice 
Dooley  (alternate),  Margo  Dow- 
ney, Ann  Leavitt,  Donna  Perrow, 
and  Sheila  Poleselli  (captain), 
swept  to  victory  in  the  first  round 
by  defeating  Stonehill.  Holy  Cross 
overwhelmed  Annhurst,  and  Provi- 
dence easily  overcame  Albertus 
Magnus. 

The  contest  itself  was  run  ac- 
cording to  the  ground  rules  set  up 
by  the  General  Electric  College 
Bowl,  complete  with  thirty  min- 
utes playing  time  and  automatic 
buzzers.  The  team  found  their 
greatest  hindrance  was  that  they 
had  never  practiced  with  buzzers. 

Although  Emmanuel  lost,  the 
team  agreed  that  the  loss  should 
not  be  considered  an  ignominious 
defeat.  The  contest  was  a test  of 
quick  recall  and  lightening-swift 
reflexes. 


USIA 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

The  USIA  welcomes  the  ser- 
vices of  young  women  interested 
in  employment  abroad  or  in  the 
Agency’s  Washington  offices. 

Candidates  must  be  21  years  of 
age,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  must  meet  rigid  health  re- 
quirements. 

Applicants  for  employment  in 
the  Agency’s  Washington  ofFices 
qualify  by  successfully  completing 
an  examination  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Appointees  to  the  Foreign  Ser- 
vice take  a competitive  examina- 
tion. The  one-day  examination 
consists  of  three  tests:  English 
Expression;  General  Ability;  and 
Public  Affairs  Background.  A mo- 
dern foreign  language  test  is  op- 
tional. Candidates  successful  in 
the  written  examination  must 
complete  an  oral  examination  with 
emphasis  on  areas  of  American 


Art  Department  Features 
a Second  Student  Exhibit 


- Student  Sketches * — 

Spotlight  Falls  on  Active  Students 


MR.  PAUL  MAFFEO  discusses  the  potentiality  of  the  female  college 


German  Prof  Airs  Ideas 
On  Women's  Education 

by  Donna  Perrow 

We  are  in  an  age  we  did  not  create  . . . this  is  per- 
haps the  universal  cry  of  youth.  Yet,  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  demands  a response.  Mr.  Paul  Maf- 
feo, of  the  German  Department,  insists  that  the  Catholic 
college  student,  and  indeed  every  man,  has  a duty  to  form- 
ulate attitudes  to  his  twentieth  century  world. 


What  is  the  purpose  of  the 
liberal  arts  college?  “It  is  to  teach 
people  how  to  think.  In  the  ideal 
liberal  arts  college,  no  more  than 
25%  of  one’s  courses  are  devoted 
to  the  field  of  concentration.  In 
a sense,  there  is  no  “major”  as 
we  know  it.  This  is  all  for  the  pur- 
pose of  broadening  oneself.” 

Many  people  seem  to  associate 
ghetto-mentality  with  a Catholic 
college.  Mr.  Maffeo  said,  empha- 
tically, that  this  is  not  necessarily 
the  case:  “There  is  ghetto-type 
thinking  in  secular  colleges  also. 
There  is  also  a difference  of  at- 
titudes between  women’s  and 

thusiastic  toward  their  studies.  It 
is  part  of  a college's  purpose  to 

Mr.  Maffeo  sees  the  woman  col- 
lege graduate  as  presenting  a com- 
plex image.;  her  male  counterpart 
has  a certain  established  image  in 
society,  but  people  have  varying  at- 
titudes toward  the  woman  college 
graduate.  How  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  a woman  president?  Mr. 


DRAMA  SOCIETY 

On  Monday  evening,  May  6, 
four  girls  were  inducted  into 
Lamda  Tau,  the  Emmanuel  chap- 
ter of  Alpha  Psi  Omega,  the  Na- 
tional Dramatic  Honor  Fraternity. 
Those  inducted  were:  Sheila  Hor- 
gan,  Kathleen  Keaney,  Margo 
Downey,  and  Claire  Vignaux. 

Following  the  ceremony,  the 
Dramatic  Society  presented  Sis- 
ter Ann  Bartholomew  with  a new 
“auditorium”  made  of  construc- 
tion paper  and  containing  one 
thousand  dollars  in  fifty  dollar 
bills. 

culture,  history,  geography,  and 
government,  etc.  The  Agency  re- 
quires a physical  examination  and 
security  clearance. 

Interested  students  may  contact 
the  Placement  Bureau  or  write  to 
the  Joint  Board  of  Examiners,  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  Washington 
25,  D.C.,  for  application  forms. 

Applications  for  the  Sept.  7, 
1963  written  examination  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Joint  Board  of 
Examiners  no  later  than  July  22. 


STARLITE  SHOP,  INC. 
Charge  Accounts  Invited 
274  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 

BEacon  2-7633 


Shoes  dyed  to  match  - Repairs 

THE  SHOE  DEN 

274  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 
ASpinwall  7-3573 


Maffeo  replied  that  if  she  can  hold 
on  to  her  femininity  and  still  ac- 
complish the  duties  of  her  presi- 
dential office,  a woman  could  be 
president;  but,  he  added,  this 
would  be  difficult. 

Meaningful  Philosophy 
Regardless  of  her  field,  the 
woman  college  graduate  must  be 
capable  of  selecting  the  right  at- 
titude and  temper  for  her  time. 
“It  is  not  the  true  function  of 
literature  to  give  us  philosophies 
of  life;  if  we  are  not  careful, 
we  may  follow  such  philosophies 
instead  of  a meaningful  philosophy 
of  life,  a philosophy  based  on 
Christian  values.”  There  is  a pro- 
gression toward  the  ultimate: 
and  whether  a student  of  the  sci- 
ences or  the  humanities,  man  seeks 
a meaningful  philosophy,  and 
reaches  it  irrespective  of  his  aca- 
demic discipline. 

Criticism  and  rethinking 
brought  about  by  the  recent  SFAR 
Conference  have  been  directed  up- 
on the  campus  community.  Some 
criticism  has  been  directed  against 
the  college  itself.  “Emmanuel  is  a 
liberal  arts  college  integrated  with 
Catholic  principles;  ii  is  not  real- 
ly fair  for  the  students  who  are 
already  here,  who  have  committed 
themselves  to  this  education,  to  de- 
bunk it  while  they  are  here." 

Moreover,  Mr.  Maffeo  contin- 
ued, “If  we  believe  that  Catholic- 
ism is  the  true  religion,  this 
thought  must  penetrate  all  levels 
of  living.  . .we  cannot  believe  in 
‘love  thy  neighbor’  and  proceed 
to  drive  down  the  road  at  100 
miles  an  hour  and  thus  endanger 
the  life  of  our  neighbor.  The  whole 
purpose  of  a Catholic  liberal  arts 
education  in  general,  is  to  incul- 
cate the  facility  of  comparing  and 
analyzing  before  a decision.” 

(Continued  on  Page  5) 
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sfAr  conference  defines  campus  goals 

S(ltllT(l(lU . March  .in  cpomt*  n n v-a  • i-  . .. 


Saturday,  March  30,  seems  a long  time  ago.  Yet  the  issues  discussed 
on  that  day  are  still  being  discussed  on  campus.  Focus  now  presents  an 
analysis  of  that  day,  and  statements  by  participants  and  students  as  to 
the  conference  itself.  — ed. 

Dialogue  and  discussion  burst  forth  at  the  Student- 
Faculty- Administration  Relations  Conference  held  at 
Emmanuel  College  recently.  In  view  of  the  increased  dia- 
logue. members  of  the  involved  parties  have  manv  and 
varying  opinions. 

Felicia  Dobbs,  NS  A Delegate: 

"The  conference  did  carry  out  its 
aim  which  was  an  exploration  by 
students,  faculty,  and  administra- 
tion Into  certain  areas  of  concern 
in  the  process  of  higher  education, 
a process  to  which  it  is  assumed 
that  we  are  committed.” 

"The  buzzing  dialogue  which  should  hnv« 


think  that  most  faculty  members 
entered  the  discussions  with  an 
open  mind,  and  therefore  it  was 
the  student  element  which  set  the 


"Furthei 


would, 


be  helpful.  I think, 


could  be  heard  throughout  the  day 
and  the  faces  at  the  end  of  the  day 
showing  ‘a  new  look’  of  surprises, 
added  respect  and  understanding 
for  the  other  member  groups  of 
our  college  community.  Both  point- 
ed to  the  start  of  a good  thing. 

tablished.  It  certainly  demonstra- 
ted that  many  times  we  use  the 
same  terms  in  discussion  with  en- 
tirely different  meanings  or  vice 


of  study  « 


closely  dclin 
nd  should  proc 
ia  of  tangible 


Winifred  Welch,  SFAR  panelist: 
"I  did  think  the  conference  was 


PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE 
Felicia  Dobbs,  Dr.  Robert  O’Shea, 


and  Sister  Mar. 


e Winifred  Welch.  Fr.  Geo. 
if  the  Trinity 


worthwhile.  I 


impressed  bv 


the  often  misused  terms  of  liberal 
and  conservative.” 

Mr.  Paul  Maffeo,  chairman, 
German  Department:  “I  believe 
the  conference  was  worthwhile  in 
so  far  as  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
define  the  goals  of  the  college. 
Conferences  are  always  helpful.  As 
Pope  John  said  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Ecumenical  Council:  'It’s 
good  to  let  in  a little  fresh  air.’  ” 

Mary  Dockett,  senior  Peruvian 
volunteer:  “I  enjoyed  the  confer- 
ence; it  was  well  organized  and 
was  approached  seriously  and  sin- 
cerely by  all  involved. 

"I  thought  the  most  striking  fea- 


of  the 


nfe. 


the 


. It  is  difficult  to  describe,  but 


change  of  ideas  and  a sincere  in- 
terest in  diverse  positions. 

“Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  the 
success  of  the  conference  is  the 
fact  that  no  conclusions  or  resolu- 
tions were  reached.” 

Sheila  McCarthy,  Student  Gov- 
ernment President:  "The  success 
or  failure  of  the  day  was  totally 
dependent  on  the  student  particip- 
ants. As  far  as  I could  ascertain, 
the  student  presentation  was  kept 
on  a high  plane,  i.e.  it  did  not  de- 
generate into  a gripe  session.  I 


the  interest  manifested  by  facul- 
ty members.  The  fact  that  they 
had  been  thinking  about  such  top- 
ics as  communication  between  fac- 
ulty and  students,  free  inquiry  on 
a Catholic  campus,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  faculty  member  and 
the  student,  social  responsibility  on 
campus,  is  to  me  a fortunate  in- 
dication of  the  depth  of  their  com- 
mitment to  this  college  and  to  their 
students.” 

Jane  Kelley,  Student  Govern- 
ment Representative:  “The  most 
important  result,  in  my  opinion, 
was  the  communication,  open  and 
interested,  among  the  member 
groups  of  which  a college  is 
comprised.  I think  that  the 
conference  was  very  helpful  in 
manifesting  to  the  student  her  re- 
sponsibility. She  must  not  gripe 
only,  but  if  she  is  dissatisfied  with 
a situation,  she  should  look  first 
to  herself  and  then  to  other  places 
to  see  where  improvement  is  nec- 
essary.” 

Dr.  Robert  O’Shea,  Philosophy 
Department:  “The  conference  was 
certainly  worthwhile.  Its  main  ac- 
complishments were  to  make  plain 
certain  possible  and  historically  ex- 
plicable positions,  vis-a-vis  the  na- 
ture and  role  of  the  three  factions. 
It  now  remains  to  continue  the 
discussion  in  order  to  determine 
the  essential  and  accidental  fac- 
tors in  the  various  positions  de- 
scribed. The  function  of  a Cath- 


ATTITUDES  AND  OPINIONS  REVEALING 

Students,  F acuity  Participate  In  Dialogue 


by  Jacki 

Student  - Faculty  - Administra- 
tion Relations  — do  they  exist  on 
the  Emmanuel  campus?  If  so,  what 
are  they? 

A conference  held  Mar.  30  on 
campus  set  before  the  members  of 
the  college  the  relations,  rights, 
and  responsibilities  that  exist  a- 
mong  the  three  parties  involved. 
It  has  been  a problem  in  education 
for  many  years  to  define  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  a college 
community,  and  academic  freedom 
is  a problem  yet  to  be  solved. 

Winifred  Welch  seemed  to  point 
out  the  existing  position  of  the 
Emmanuel  student.  There  are  two 
factions:  those  who  view  their 
college  as  a means  to  marriage; 
and  those  who  are  seeking  intel- 
lectual fulfillment.  Winifred  sta- 
ted, “Each  student  possesses  the 
desire  for  knowledge,  but  through 
lack  of  cultivation  or  personal 
choice  this  desire  can  be  subordin- 
ated to  another  or  even  lost.  The 
latter  situation,  which  I think  does 
exist  at  Emmanuel,  leads  to  an  un- 
critical, unquestioning  attitude  of 
mind."  She  pointed  out  three  areas 
needing  attention  on  campus:  1) 


an  increase  in  the  sense  of  social 
responsibility;  2)  an  increase  in 
the  students’  intellectual  thought, 
and  3)  a great  respect  for  the  in- 
tellectual life. 

Fr.  Concordia,  O.P.,  spoke  on 
the  concept  of  “right”  concerning 
student  rights.  The  relationship  of 
the  student  and  the  teacher  in- 
volves more  than  the  persons  in- 
volve. The  parties  do  not  give  or 
receive  the  same,  therefore  a debt 
arises  on  both  sides.  “It  is  a moral 
debt”  to  the  “truth”  which  is  be- 
ing communicated. 

He  continued  “Education  is  the 
training  of  a mind;  this  mind  is 
not  a machine,  it  is  an  instrument 
which  directs  its  own  actions  free- 
ly.” In  conclusion  he  said:  "Aca- 
demic freedom  is  bounded  by  the 
shores  of  the  truth  which  the  in- 
stitution has  committed  itself  to 
communicate.” 

Dr.  Robert  O’Shea  commented 
that  perhaps  the  student  expects 
too  much  from  the  college.  His 
talk  reflected  a major  point:  “No 
one  can  tell  you  what  to  think.”  A 
teacher  on  a college  level  is  not 
teaching  or  educating,  according 
to  Dr.  O’Shea.  "The  students  start 


Miss  Hagan  Plans  Magnetic  Data; 
Geophysical  Year  Initiates  Studies 


(Continued  o 
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Tooth  brushes  Invade. . . 


Focus  Special  Report:  Overheard 
in  an  Emmanuel  experimental  lab- 
oratory (St.  Ann  Hall). 

■ . .Were  you  a “lucky  every  other 
one”  in  bhe  Forsyth  Dental  Experi- 
ment? Then  you  must  belong 
the  buzz-brush  brigade  (electric 
toothbrush  group)  — or  for  you 
TV  viewers,  the  39%  fewer  cavity 
l?roup.  You  say  you’re  one  of  400 
young  adults  (freshmen  and  soph- 
omores only)  selected  by  the  For- 
syth Dental  Infirmary  to  particip- 
ate in  a two-year  Oral  Health 
Study  on  toothbrushing. 

Whatever  prompted  you  to 
volunteer  for  such  a project  be- 
side the  fact  that  you’re  egotistical 
and  want  to  appear  on  TV  in  '65? 
Pardon  me,  I didn’t  realize  the  li- 
brary fund  would  gain  §1000  for 
your  cooperation.  How  much  do 
these  miniature  G.E.  electrocutors 
cost?  They’re  free?  and  you  get 
four  of  them?  and  they’re  abso- 
lutely shockless? 

Well,  there  must  be  a gimmick! 


Do  they  require  more  toothpaste? 
They  don’t  — well,  how  come  Mi's. 
Regan  told  me  she  can’t  keep 
toothpaste  in  stock  since  this  ex- 
periment began  two  weeks  ago? 
Oh,  you  enjoy  it  so  much  that  you 
brush  five  and  six  times  a day 
rather  than  the  usual  three.  You 
certainly  are  an  enthusiastic  ex- 
perimentalist. I am  traditionalist 
myself,  and  would  not  give  up  my 
Pepsodent  manual  toothbrush  ever 
— unless  of  course,  you’d  like  to 
lend  me  your  buzz-brush  tomorrow 
morning.  • • • 


by  Jean  Fitzgerald 

Most  of  us  rush  from  class  to 
library  these  days,  hurriedly  pol- 
ishing up  that  last  paper,  hoping 
fancifully  for  at  least  one  day  of 
peace  before  finals.  Perhaps  you 
have  whisked  by  the  Physics  Re- 
search Division  recently,  complete- 
ly unaware  of  the  tedious  ef- 
forts being  made  inside. 

During  the  last  14  months,  Miss 
Hagan  and  her  20  associates  have 
collected  and  compiled  magnetic 
data  obtained  on  a world  wide 
basis  during  the  International 
Geophysical  Year  (1957-58).  The 
I.G.Y.  was  a period  of  sunspot 
maximum  or  active  plasma  erup- 
tions as  evidenced  by  changes  in 
the  magnetic  field  sutouuding  the 
earth.  From  the  acquired  data, 
Miss  Hagan  determined  solar  var- 
iation on  magnetically  quiet  days. 
Her  study  aroused  widespread  in- 
terest in  geophysical  circles. 

Data  of  this  nature  is  of  prime 
importance  in  extrapolating  infor- 
mation concerning  magnetic  ac- 
tivity in  outer  space  and  in  de- 
termining the  feasibility  of  man- 
ned space  flight.  Miss  Hagan  direc- 
ted her  study  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Air  Force  Cambridge  Re- 
search Laboratories,  Bedford, 


In  August,  19G3,  Miss  Hagan 
will  represent  the  U.S.  as  a dele- 
gate to  the  XIII  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  International  Union  of 
Geodesy  and  Geophysics.  The  As- 
sembly meets  in  Berkeley,  Calif., 
this  year.  The  only  previous  I.U. 
G.G.  General  Assembly  held  in  the 
U.S.  occurred  in  1939.  Scientists 
look  forward  to  the  meeting  with 
interest  and  pleasure  for  it  will 
provide  a unique  opportunity  to 
discuss  problems  of  common  in- 
terest. During  this  meeting  Miss 
Hagan  will  present  her  study  to 
the  International  Association  of 
Geomagnetism  and  Aeronomy,  a 
division  of  I.U.G.G. 


MR.  MAFFEO 
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A twentieth  century  world  de- 
mands that  we  respond  to  the  sit- 
uations in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
The  reponse  is  to  be  made  by  a 
man  or  woman  who  thinks;  and, 
for  the  graduate  of  the  Catholic 
liberal  arts  college,  it  is  a total 
response,  made  by  one  who  is  tot- 
ally committed:  "We  don’t  leave 
philosophy  and  theology  in  the 
classroom  — they  permeate  the 
decisions  of  our  lives.” 


educating  themselves,  and  it  is  up 
to  them  to  do  what  they  will  with 
their  college  career.” 

In  the  concluding  speech,  Sr. 
Marie  of  the  Trinity  emphasized 
that  a student  must  find  her  iden- 
tity, accept  some  purpose  in  the 
development  of  her  talent,  and 
achieve  a role  of  responsibility. 
She  has  the  responsibility  to  de- 
velop creative  and  critical  powers. 
On  behalf  of  both  the  faculty  and 
the  administration  she  expressed  a 
willingness  to  aid  the  student  in 
any  way  whatsoever.  At  Emman- 
uel, “We  are  committed  because 
we  believe  in  a hereafter  to 
which  we  are  committed  to  bring 
others.” 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 
(Continued  from  Page  2) 
tion  in  which  the  student  body  has 
the  right  of  recommendation,  can 
and  does  succeed. 

In  no  phase  of  activity  can  a 
small  group  of  people  hope  for 
complete  fulfillment  of  the  ideals 
which  they  possessed  at  the  out- 
set of  that  particular  activity.  The 
Student  Council  cannot  prove  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  I think  that 
the  greatest  area  in  which  we  have 
failed  is  in  our  responsibility  to 
communicate  to  the  entire  student 
body.  I think  that  we  have  had  ex- 
cellent co-operation  from  all  class- 
es. If  the  students  now  feel  dis- 
connected from  their  representa- 
tives, the  fault  lies  with  the  council. 
I think  that  each  class  has  been 
well-represented  and  has  been  ful- 
ly informed  of  all  Council  activ- 
ities. The  link  that  is  missing,  how- 
ever, is  the  communication  from 
the  Council  as  a whole;  in  other 
words,  we  have  failed  to  show  you 
the  total  picture  — a project  from 
beginning  to  end. 

I should  like  to  close  by  apply- 
ing another  concept  which  I sug- 
gested to  you  at  the  opening  as- 
sembly of  the  year  — the  concept 
of  commitment  as  applied  to  the 
student.  I said  at  that  time  that  a 
student  officer  need  not  direct  her- 
self to  the  student  who  remains  un- 
committed for  the  sake  of  ease.  To 
these  students,  I feel  no  responsi- 
bility. My  obligation  to  the  com- 
mitted students,  however,  is  the 
greatest  responsibility  which  I 
have  assumed.  In  fulfillment  of 
this  responsibility,  I have  attemp- 
ted in  this  letter  to  draw  some 
proximate  conclusions  from  the 
work  of  the  Student  Council  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Finally,  may  I say  thank  you 
for  a meaningful  and  rewarding 
senior  year  at  Emmanuel. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Sheila  M.  McCarthy 
Student  Body  President 
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Exam  Entertainment 
Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!!! 


by  Pat  Maloney 

The  “Heavenly  Daze”  of  the 
juniors  in  which  some  may  still 
find  themselves  has  not,  thank 
heaven,  affected  the  schedulers 
and  entertainers  for  Boston’s  sum- 
mer festival.  The  indoor  and  out- 
door, physical  and  cultural  events 
for  May  act  only  as  a "teaser”  for 
future  events. 

MOVIES 

The  Ugly  American  now  playing 
at  the  new  Music  Hall  is  an  excit- 
ing and  challenging  film  version  of 
the  book  by  the  same  name.  Mar- 
lon Brando  stars  as  the  troubled 
American  ambassador  sent  with  his 
wife,  played  by  Sandra  Church,  to 
a country  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Bye  Bye  Birdie,  the  motion  pic- 
ture version  of  the  Broadway  mu- 
sical, stars  Janet  Leigh,  Dick  Van 
Dyke,  Ann-Margaret,  Bobby  Ry- 
dell,  and  Jessie  Pearson  as  Conrad 
Birdie.  It  will  have  its  New  Eng- 
land Premiere  at  the  Astor  theater 
June  26. 

June  19,  the  world  premiere  of 
PT  109,  based  on  President  John 
F.  Kennedy’s  heroism  during  World 
War  II,  will  be  held  at  the  Loew’s 
Orpheum  for  the  benefit  of  the 
principal  Boston  charities.  The  dra- 
ma, based  on  the  book  by  Wash- 
ington newsman,  Robert  J.  Dono- 
van, is  concerned  with  the  Presi- 
dent’s adventures  as  a Navy  lieu- 
tenant (j.  g.)  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Cliff  Robertson  is  the  man  with 
the  “vigah.” 


FELLOWSHIPS 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
Other  Grants 

Two  biology  majors  have  won 
a total  of  four  fellowships. 
Winning  honorable  mention  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation, 
Marilyn  Cayer  has  received  offers 
of  fellowships  from  the  Univer- 
sities of  Houston  and  Kansas.  Ana- 
belle  Birrow,  offered  a fellowship 
by  Marquette  University,  will  con- 
tinue her  studies  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege on  a fellowship  entailing  full 
tuition  and  $2,000. 

Helen  Sorenson,  will  accept  a re- 
search assistantship  at  Boston  Col- 
lege. Margaret  Buckley  has  re- 
ceived a fellowship  from  the 
School  of  Dental  Medicine  of 
Tufts  University  as  well  ns  one 
from  the  School  of  Dentistry  of 
Michigan. 

Representing  the  Education  De- 
partment, Sally  Gallagher  will 


On  June  26  the  Charles  of  Bos- 
ton converts  to  the  Nile  of  Cleo- 
patra at  the  Music  Hall. 

Papa's  Delicate  Condition  star- 
ring Jackie  Gleason  as  a flam- 
boyant railroader,  and  GlynisJohns 
as  his  wife,  just  opened  at  the 
Paramount. 

MUSIC  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 

BUn»trub’s  — For  you  who  have 
a birthday  or  special  event  coming 
up,  why  not  suggest  seeing  Tony 
Bennett,  May  13-19,  or  Brenda 
Lee,  May  20-26.  It’s  worth  a try! 

Boston  Pops  — Under  the  di- 
rection of  Arthur  Fiedler,  the  Bos- 
ton Pops  Orchestra  has  begun  its 
78th  season  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
programs  continue  nightly  (Mon- 
days omitted)  at  8:30  through 
June  2.  Sunday  afternoon  concerts 
will  be  held  at  3.  This  is  a must 
for  Bostonians. 

PLAYS 

Candida  — George  Bernard 
Shaw’s  comedy  about  the  roman- 
tic travail  of  a young  poet  who 
loves  the  wife  of  the  parson  has 
been  held  over  to  May  19  at  the 
Charles  Playhouse. 

SPECIAL  ATTRACTION 

The  1963  Boston  Arts  Festival, 
scheduled  in  the  Public  Garden 
June  20  — July  11  will  feature 
folk  music,  dance,  and  comedy  in 
its  “Midsummer  Nights”  theme. 
This  is  Boston’s  biggest  summer 
event  — don’t  miss  it. 

study  at  the  School  of  Education 
of  Boston  College. 

Three  history  majors  have  re- 
ceived offers  of  a total  of  seven 
grants.  Rosemary  Dunn  has  ac- 
cepted an  assistantship  at  Boston 
College  entailing  a stipend  of 
$2,000.  Michele  Hilden  will  at- 
tend Clark  University  on  a $1200 
scholarship.  Priscilla  Neville  has 
chosen  a fellowship  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester  including  a stip- 
end of  $2,500. 

Sister  Anthony  of  the  Infant 
Jesus,  S.N.D.,  a graduate  of  Em- 
manuel, class  of  1958,  and  present- 
ly a laboratory  assistant  in  the 
Physics  Department,  has  accepted 
a three  year  fellowship  for  doc- 
toral study  at  Fordham  University 
including  a stipend  of  $6,600. 

Yvette  Richard,  class  of  1964, 
has  been  awarded  a National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Undergrauate  Re- 
search fellowship  to  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 


Pacifism  Posited  for 
Progress  Toward  Peace 


by  Priscilla  Kelley 

“A  pacifist  wages  peace,"  re- 
iterated Dr.  O’Shea  in  an  inform- 
al discussion  sponsored  by  the 
Young  Christian  Students,  Apr.  30. 
Dr.  O’Shea  sees  the  issue  as  a 
problem  of  individual  conscience. 
Should  one  be  active  or  non-ac- 

“The  world  cannot  be  complete- 
ly for  war  or  entirely  against  war, 
but  each  individual  must  take  a 
stand.”  Dr.  O’Shea,  as  a philoso- 
pher, finds  it  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a situation  in  which  reason 
must  be  set  aside  for  action  which 
seems  opposed  to  reason.  But  the 
pacifist  indirectly  declares  himself 
as  above  any  system;  he  is  “a 
passionate  devotee  of  justice.” 

The  concept  of  absolute  jus- 
tice dissatisfies  the  pacifist;  he 
wants  tangible  external  evidence. 
This  enables  him  to  fulfill  his  role 
of  distinguishing  justice  and  se- 
curity. This  is  his  greatest  reward 


— the  self-assurance  of  his  own 
justice. 

The  pacifist  does  not  seek  to 
convert  the  world,  but  to  take  a 
position.  There  is  a need  for  in- 
dividuals to  manifest  man’s  peace- 
ful existence  in  this  world.  The 
pacifist  does  this  by  not  taking  up 
arms  against  his  fellow  man. 

“To  be  human  in  the  fullest 
sense  is  to  rule  out  a warring  na- 
ture,” Dr.  O’Shea  feels.  Yet  this 
ideal  humanity  is  not  the  lot  of  all 
men ; it  is  that  of  the  pacifist,  i.e., 
man  as  he  ought  to  be. 

There  is  a Christian  element  in 
pacifism.  For  "Christianity  takes  a 
stand  against  all  opposition  pos- 
sible to  make  the  world  a world 
of  you  and  Christ.” 

Pacifism,  to  Dr.  O’Shea,  is  a 
vocation  to  justice,  an  ideal  state 
of  how  one  ought  to  be.  Students, 
however,  raised  the  problem  of  ab- 
solutes and  bringing  together  what 
ought  to  be  and  what  is. 


Modern  Dance  Club  Presents 
Drama  ‘One  With  the  Flame 

a song  from  the  play,  during  the 


On  May  8 the  modern  dance 
club,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Constantinides,  presented  its  an- 
nual show. 

Participating  were  Cathleen 
Cronin,  president;  and  Eleanor 
Best,  Claire  Cushing,  Arlene  Fa- 
gan. Marguerite  Lessard,  Fran- 
cine  Matarazzo,  Marie  Monahan, 
and  Susan  Oberthaler. 

A dance,  based  on  Sister  Fran- 
cesca's drama,  One  with  the 
Flame,  highlighted  the  evening. 
Felicia  Dobbs  sang  “Beau  Mai,” 


Among  other  dances  included 
in  the  program  were  a Sicilian 
dance,  in  which  the  girls  interpre- 
ted the  various  emotional  respon- 
ses transmitted  by  the  colors  yel- 
low. purple,  blue,  and  black;  an 
African  dance;  and  an  abstract 
dance  “Heads  into  Space.” 

Jazz  versions  of  “Slaughter  on 
Tenth  Avenue”  and  “Take  Five” 
concluded  the  program. 


Club,  Campus  Events 

Sr.  Margaret  Pauline,  since  her 
trip  to  Latin  America,  has  kept 
up  a swift  pace  attending  confer- 
ences on  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages  plus  giving  descriptions 
of  her  recent  trip.  Sr.  Ruth  Marie 
attended  the  conference  at  Phila- 
delphia with  Sr.  Margaret  Paul- 


Sr.  Clare  Francis,  accompanied 
by  Sr.  Raymond  Loretta,  attended 
the  Catholic  Library  Convention 
in  Los  Angeles,  Apr.  15-19. 


The  public  and  the  student  body 
were  guests  of  the  Russian  De- 
partment on  May  1 for  their  most 
important  academic  event  of  the 
year.  Joan  Papa,  Diane  Paquette, 
Dolores  Malhowski,  Mary  Butler, 
and  Sheila  McCarthy  presented 
their  15-minute  talks,  the  oral  por- 
tion of  their  comprehensives. 


Sister  Mary'  Francis  and  Sister 
Margaret  of  the  Biology  Depart- 
ment attended  the  Tri-Beta  Con- 
ference at  St.  Lawrence  Univer- 
sity, Canton,  N.  Y.  on  Apr.  26-28. 


Connie  Leadbetter,  Peggy 
White,  and  Valerie  Boytar  repre- 
sented Emmanuel  at  the  Eastern 
States  Biological  Convention  at 
Wheaton  College  in  Norton  on 
Apr.  27. 


SFAR 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

olic  women’s  college  is  still  not 
clearly  understood.  The  precise 
distinction  of  the  ‘academic’  and 
‘seminary’  aspects  of  a Catholic 
college  has  yet  to  be  attempted.” 

Elin  Sullivan,  Student  Govern- 
ment President  1963-64:  “The  two 
areas  in  which  I think  the  confer- 
ence was  extremely  helpful  and 
illuminating  are:  1)  in  the  area  of 
communications;  and  2)  in  the 
area  of  student  initiative. 

“If  there  is  not  communication 
among  the  three  campus  groups, 
who  are,  in  fact,  working  toward 
one  goal,  misunderstanding  results. 
This  misunderstanding  extends  to 
the  goal  or  purpose  of  education 
as  well  as  to  the  previous  roles 
played  by  the  participating  mem- 
bers. One  can  never  understand 
the  actions  and  positions  of  an- 
other unless  one  engages  in  dia- 
logue with  the  other.” 


Monday 
May  20 


Tuesday 
May  21 


Wednesday 
May  22 


Thursday 
May  23 

Friday 
May  24 


FIRST  WEEK  — MAY  EXAMINATIONS 


9:00 

English  216,  242 
Theology  402 


12:00 

Western  Culture  102 
Philospohy  303 


Biology  214,  301  French  202 

Economics  310,  410  Latin  302 

English  326  Philosophy  412 

French  146,  150,  154  Spanish  434 

German  102,  122 

History  438 

Music  116 

Physics  252,  358 

Polish  302 

Sociology  328 

Spanish  132 

Teacher  Education  352 

Teacher  Education  405  for  seniors 


conomics  202 
atin  202 
athematics  412 
>anish  228,  338 
'estern  Culture  402 


Chemistry  102 
English  426 
German  204 
History  214 


Biology  102 
French  302 


Theology  104.  304 
Philosophy  422 

German  352 
Latin  212 
Psychol.  202  for  < 
Biology  312 


2:30 

History  416 
Music  102,  301,  404 
Russian  306 
Spanish  448 

Art  238,  384,  402 
English  406.  414 
German  132 
History  316 
Sociology  207 


Art  408 
History  226 
Music  152,  304 
Psychology  418 
Teacher  Education 


Friday 

(Cont.) 


Monday 
May  27 


Tuesday 
May  28 


9:00 

Italian  102 
Latin  112 
Mathematics  308 
Physics  106,  364 
Polish  402 
Psychology  410 

i 102,  106,  402 


12:00 

Russian  304 


2:30 

Political  Science  221 
Russian  202 
Teacher  Education  232 


Russi 


SECOND  WEEK  — MAY  EXAMINATIONS 


12:00  2: 
Englisji  102.  328.  422  Ilis 
Latin  312 


9:00 

Biology  222 
Chemistry  202,  204 
English  304 
French  204 A.  B 
French  310 
Spanish  342 

French  427  Chemistry  302,  304 

History  332  English,  330C 

Philosophy  201-2  History  130 

Teacher  Education  401  Physics  152 
Theology  2034  Sociology  102 


309  Wednesday  English  330A,  B 
May  29  Mathematics  202 


History  362 


French  148.  204C 
French  206,  306 
niorsltalian  202,  204 
Music  336 


Mathematics  128  A,  B,  C 
Russian  204 
, lish  232 
Biology  307 


*1 


Friday 
May  31 


Spanish  328 
Russian  404 


Sociology  321 


Psychology  202 

for  underclassmen 

Teacher  Education  405 

for  underclassmen 

Spanish  104 
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Freshmen! 
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Emmanuel  College.  Boston,  Massachusetts  September  12,  1963 


Stu.  G.,  FOCUS  Propose 
Exciting  Cultural  Series 


Stu.  G.  and  Focus  . . . the 
combination  promises  a program  of 
increased  communication  on  cam- 
pus, and  a more  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  guest  speakers. 

Stu.  G.  will  continue  the  cultural 
program  of  regularly  scheduled 
speakers.  In  order  to  increase  dis- 
cussion-in-depth, it  will  start  a 
parallel  discussion  series  at  4:30 
p.m. 

Father  Ouellette  will  begin  the 
series,  speaking  on  “Women  and 
Education,”  on  Oct.  1,  at  1:30  p.m. 
On  Oct.  24,  at  1:30  p.m.,  David 
Ricsman  will  be  featured.  The  dis- 
cussion series  on  education  will 
start  on  Oct.  15,  at  4:30  p.m. 

Professor  Louis  B.  Sohn  of  Har- 
vard, an  advocate  of  world  peace 
through  world  law,  will  talk  Nov. 
7.  The  discussion  series  on  peace, 
pacificism,  and  nuclear  warfare 
will  start  on  Nov.  26. 

The  fine  arts  will  be  the  topic 
of  Eleanor  Randall  on  Dec.  5.  The 
corresponding  discussions  on  the 


arts  commence  on  Dec.  10,  at  4:30 

Focus  Discussions 

During  the  academic  year  Focus 
will  present  a monthly  discussion 
on  topics  of  current  interest.  The 
1 :30  p.m.  sessions  are  intended  to 
bring  faculty  and  students  to  an 
understanding  on  a variety  of  is- 
sues. The  sequence  of  topics  is 
aligned  to  the  Stu.  G.  program. 

Student  participants  will  be 
limited  to  the  first  30  who  sign  bhe 
list  each  month  on  the  Focus  bul- 
letin board. 

For  the  first  semester,  the  dis- 
cussion schedule  is  as  follows: 
Oct.  15,  “The  Knowledge  Revolu- 
tion”: Nov  12,  “War,  Peace,  and 
World  Law”;  Dec.  12,  "The  Fine 
Arts  and  the  Twentieth  Century 
Man  - Is  Creativity  Dying?”  For 
the  second  semester,  two  topics 
have  thus  far  been  chosen:  Feb. 
25,  “Racial  Problems  and  Civil 
Rights”;  and  Mar.  10,  “The  Popu- 
lation Explosion.” 


Appointment  Bureau  Channels  Talents; 
Ma  tches  Girls,  Employers  and  Scholarships 


What  are  you  going  to  do  when 
you’re  all  grown  up? 

I mean  really,  when  you’ve  got 
that  Emmanuel  diploma  clutched 
firmly  in  your  hot  little  hand, 
what  then?  Not  sure?  Need  in- 
formation? You  probably  can  find 
an  answer  and  the  means  to  your 
goal  with  the  help  of  the  Appoint- 
ment Bureau. 


schedules  are  final,  Miss  Mullin 
starts  to  meet  with  seniors  in 
major  groups  to  discuss  the  pos- 
sibilities of  their  fields  and  to  dis- 
tribute registration  cards  to  be 
completed  for  the  Bureau  files. 
She  emphasized  the  importance  of 
this  registration  because  these  files 
are  permanent  records  of  educa- 
tion and  work  experience,  which 
are  kept  up  to  date  for  alumnae. 


In  a recent  interview.  Miss  Rose 
Mullin,  director,  stressed  that  the 
Appointment  Bureau  is  a service 
provided  for  all  students,  not  just 
the  seniors.  Underclassmen,  in  ad- 
dition to  finding  part-time  and 
summer  job  assistance,  should  use 
the  Bureau  facilities  to  explore 
vocational  opportunities  and  re- 
quirements. The  Bureau  puts  stu- 
dents in  contact  with  alumnae, 
business  firms,  and  educators  from 
the  various  fields.  Its  arrangements 
also  include  club  speakers,  student 
aid  programs,  and  summer  intern- 

The  Appointment  Bureau  plays 
an  especially  important  part  in 
senior  year.  Placements  are  made 
for  practice  teachers  and  for  so- 
ciology field  work.  As  soon  as 


Seniors  may  obtain  applications 
from  the  office  for  Federal  ser- 
vice exams  and  National  and  Bos- 
ton Teachers’  exams.  Forms  are 
also  available  for  medical  school 
and  Graduate  Record  exams.  Gra- 
duate Record  applications  must  be 
submitted  six  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  exam  date.  Those  intending  to 
apply  for  financial  assistance 
should  take  the  exam  early  enough 
to  allow  their  mark  to  be  available 
by  Feb.  15,  or  Mar.  1,  at  the 
latest.  National  Science  Foundation 
and  Fulbright  scholarship  appli- 
cations should  be  submitted  early, 
the  latter  by  Nov.  1. 

Appointments  with  prospective 
employers  will  be  arranged,  start- 
ing about  the  beginning  of  Febru- 


FRESHMEN  WEEK 
SCHEDULE 
Thursday,  Sept.  12 

8:00  General  Assembly  for 
Freshmen 
10:00  Lecture: 

IS  THERE  A MAGIC 
KEY? 

12:00  Luncheon 
1:30  Round  Table  Discussions 
2:30  Arrangement  of  Sopho- 
more Programs 

3:00  Freshmen  meet  Club 
Presidents 

Individual  Campus  Tours 
3:30  Foreign  Students  meet 
their  Advisor 

5:00  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
for  Sophomores 
Friday,  Sept.  13 
9:00  College  Aptitude  Tests 
for  Freshmen 
1:00  Luncheon 

2:00  General  Assembly  for 
Freshmen  - Explanation 
and  Distribution  of  Class 
Programs 

3:00  Arrangement  of  Senior 
Programs 

3:30  Freshmen  meet  their 
Advisors 

5:00  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
for  Seniors 
Saturday,  Sept.  14 
9:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M. 

Historical  Trip  (optional) 
Old  Sturbridge  Village 
7:00  P.M.  Social  ( optional ) 


Library,  Dormitory  Honor 
Cardinal,  Mother  General 

“Challenge  seems  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day,”  wrote  Sister  Ann 
Bartholomew  when  announcing  the 
opening  of  the  library  drive. 

The  challenge  was  met. 

The  smell  of  mud  arising  from 
the  library  construction  site  on 
The  Fenway  and  Louis  Pasteur 
Avenue  is  sweet  to  Emmanuel 
College. 

“The  gratitude  of  Emmanuel 
College  to  His  Eminence  Richard 
Cardinal  Cushing  will  be  lifelong,” 
said  Sister  Ann  Bartholomew.  “We 
could  not  do  this  work  without 
him;  when  we  need  him  he  is  al- 
ways there  ready.” 

The  Cardinal  Cushing  Library 
will  be  equipped  with  the  latest 
facilities  including  a microfilm  and 
listening  rooms,  a lecture  hall  with 
an  estimated  300  seats  and  semin- 
ar rooms.  The  stacks  will  hold 
134,600  volumes  and  93  carrels 
will  be  available  for  more  isolated 


Editorial 

Where  Are  We 

Paul  Gaugin  entitled  one  of  his 
paintings  “Where  do  we  come 
from,  what  are  we,  and  where  are 
we  going?”  The  last  question  of 
the  series  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant, because  it  indicates  two 
of  the  most  pressing  crises  facing 
college  students  today:  the  first 
is  the  academic  crisis;  the  second 
is  the  spiritual  crisis. 

We  may  term  bhe  academic  cri- 
sis “the  knowledge  revolution.” 
And,  knowledge,  the  guardianship 
of  ideas,  is  a revolution.  A little 
knowledge  introduced  the  Bronze 
Age;  a little  more  built  the  first 
skyscraper,  sent  the  first  astro- 
naut into  space;  and  . . . con- 
structed the  first  weapon  that  can 
destroy  the  world  and  all  the  men 
with  their  wealth  of  ideas. 

The  knowledge  revolution  is 
the  hunger  for  ideas,  and  the 
hope  of  acquiring  the  gift  of  wis- 
dom. From  the  giant  rocket  gan- 
tries of  Cape  Canaveral,  and  from 
the  vast  runways  of  California’s 
Air  Force  bases,  men  seek  the  stars 
in  the  lonely  blackness  of  space. 
In  the  universities  of  the  world, 
men  seek  other  intellectual  hori- 
zons. This  Age  of  Ideas  is  the 
academic  crisis. 

Significantly,  in  the  midst  of 
crisis,  we  are  headed  toward  syn- 
thesis. Their  need  for  ideas  presses 


Going?  . . . 

men  more  closely  together  in  their 
researches.  The  more  they  seek  to 
know,  the  more  they  seek  each 
other  . . . widening  their  own 
fields  of  knowledge. 

This  proximity  leads  to  the  spir- 
itual crisis  implied  in  the  question, 
“where  are  we  going?” 

While  they  are  going  the  way 
of  knowledge,  men  will  still  be  un- 
satisfied. The  earth’s  ideas  are 
sweet,  but  they  leave  a great 
thirst.  Crisis.  Men  ask  each  other 
about  resolutions  to  bhe  crisis,  but 
at  the  most  trying  hour,  each  must 
face  it  alone. 

From  his  ash-heap  man  seeks  the 
timeless,  and  cries  out  in  agony; 
until,  in  quiet  moments  he  can 
make  himself  a window  unto  the 
world  . . . and  find  that  it  is 
“charged  with  the  grandeur  of 
God.” 

The  shouted  and  whispered 
words  of  this  world  perhaps  have 
no  value  to  those  who  have  not 
met  the  spiritual  crisis.  To  others, 
the  words,  as  Fr.  Urs  von  Baltha- 
sar says,  are  meaningful,  because 
they  are  “.  . . stammered  or  mur- 
mured in  . . . this  world  of 
promise  and  disillusionment  of  hu- 
man existence  . . . and  belong  to 
the  one,  eternal,  living  Word  be- 


Black  Cloud  on  Horizon  Portends 
Proud  Moments  for  Class  of  1964 


Come  Sept.  23,  the  seniors  will 
be  black  and  white  and  proud 
all  over. 

At  a 5 :00  p.m.  Mass  on  Monday 
afternoon,  the  class  of  1964  will 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  the 
academic  garb.  Chins  held  'high 
by  boned  stocks  and  heads  sup- 
porting tasselled  caps,  the  class  will 


study.  It  is  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion in  1965. 

The  new  dormitory,  constructed 
to  the  right  of  the  administration 
building,  is  another  tangible  repre- 
sentation of  the  college’s  progress. 
Loretto  Hall  will  house  218  stu- 
dents and  open  in  September  of 
1964. 

The  dormitory’s  name  honors 
the  first  American  Mother  General 
of  the  Notre  Dan.e  order,  Sister 
Loretto  Julia. 


enter  the  gym.  They  will  be  held 
by  senior  class  president  Marcia 
Gingrow  and  student  government 
president  Elin  Sullivan. 

Mass  and  Reception 
Parents  and  friends  of  the 
seniors  will  attend  the  Mass,  cele- 
brated by  His  Eminence  Richard 
Cardinal  Cushing.  The  Cardinal 
will  also  address  the  seniors. 

Following  the  Mass,  a reception 
will  be  held  on  bhe  campus  for 
both  the  seniors  and  bheir  guests. 
Refreshments  will  be  served,  and 
guests  will  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  faculty  members. 

On  Tues.,  Sept.  26,  the  student 
body  will  extend  its  congratula- 
tions to  the  black-garbed  class  of 
1964  at  the  traditional  cap  and 
gown  assembly.  Skits  and  songs 
will  salute  the  achievement  of  the 
seniors:  the  attainment  of  the 
coveted  robes  of  scholars. 
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THOUGHTS  OF  THE  FUTURE  beyond  college  years 
now  — beginning  the  joy  of  intellectual  achievement 
suit  of  excellence. 
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-OU  One:  Expressway  to  Knowledge 
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_Jct  Owo:  Acceleration 


WHAT  WOULD  WE  DO  without  research  papers,  and  browses,  and  summaries  of 
the  Summa?  The  library  . . . our  home  away  from  home.  Reserved  books  and  refer- 
ence books,  one-day  books  and  two-week  books  . . . and  overdue  books. 


tion  of  well-rounded  leaders  of  tomorrow. 
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-Jld  jLee-.  In  High  Gear 


DECISIONS  . . . DECISIONS  . . . leading  to  the  im- 
portant choice  of  a stone  for  the  class  ring.  Loyalty  to 
the  class  . . . loyalty  to  the  college  — an  Emmanuel 


"DOUBLE,  DOUBLE,  TOIL  AND  ..."  Well,  not  a cauldron,  but  a 
tub  full  of  flour  and  water  . . . mounds  of  paper  maiche  . . . 
decorations  signal  the  arrival  of  a long-awaited  winter  weekend. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  DORMS 
. . . holiday  decorations  brighten 
the  room  doors  ...  a welcome  to 
the  joyous  season  before  the  home- 
ward exodus  begins. 
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WANTED  — FRESHMEN  — 
ALIVE! 

DESCRIPTION:  thoughtful, 
expressive,  enthusiastic — YOU. 

REWARDS:  stimulation, 
friendship,  service. 

Please  forward  facts  con- 
cerning their  whereabouts  to 
Emmanuel  College's  EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
. . . On  the  run!  ! ! 


Literary  Society 

The  literary  society  is  self- 
explanatory,  you  would  think.  But 
mention  what  constitutes  literature 
and  then  the  fun  starts.  Members 
enjoy  the  stimulus  of  association, 
the  direction  of  programming,  the 
interest  of  controversy,  the  mutual 
enrichment  of  literary  experience. 
This  boils  down  to  appreciation  by 
immersion.  This  year  the  society 
looks  to  contemporary  drama. 


Confraternity  of  Christian 
Doctrine 

Leading  souls  to  Christ — a sub- 
lime aim.  An  aim  furthered  by 
practical,  hard-hitting,  hard-work- 
ing apostolic  training  for  lay  lead- 
ership in  the  parish.  Procedure? 
Fostering  campus  activities  to  be 
carried  over  into  parish  work  and 
teaching  released  time  classes  in 
Roxbury  and  Cambridge.  Results? 
Objective  achieved. 


Modern  Language  Society 

The  world  is  a big  place,  the 
world  is  a small  place.  No  paradox, 
just  fact.  Aware  of  both  realities 
the  modern  language  society  pro- 
motes interest  in  people  of  other 
lands  and  the  contributions  which 
bring  a complex  world  together  — 
smaller.  The  society’s  program  in- 
cludes lectures,  movies,  discussions 
and  informal  get-togethers  as  well 
as  formal  meetings. 


Modern  Dance  Club 

Help  wanted  — dancers.  No  for- 
mal training  necessary.  Apply, 
modern  dance  club.  Wages : poise, 
muscle  tone,  tension  release,  ap- 
plause. The  club  meets  weekly  to 
explore  methods  and  techniques  of 
dance;  to  practice,  to  polish,  to 
prepare.  An  “Evening  of  Dance"  is 
presented  to  the  student  body  each 
spring.  Weekly  meetings  give  way 
to  participation  in  master  classes 
conducted  by  professional  dance 
performers  at  Emmanuel  or  sur- 
rounding colleges. 


Dramatic 


Education 


Club 


Art  Club 


Members  of  the  dramatic  society 
have  offered  artistic  entertainment 
to  the  campus  with  such  produc- 
tions as  The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank; 
Pygmalion,  and  Hedda  Gabler.YoU 
need  not  belong  to  Equity,  you 
need  only  a deep  interest  in  dra- 
ma.  Work  and  enjoyment  add  up 
to  an  activity  of  self-expression, 
with  the  sound  of  applause  in  the 
background. 


Where  did  you  first  hear  about 
Emmanuel?  Very  likely  through 
some  news  media  whose  informa- 
tion stemmed  from  Public  Rela- 
tions or  Focus.  Public  Relations, 
now  called  the  Communication 
Center,  keeps  the  world  informed 
about  developments  at  Emmanuel 
by  sending  news  releases  through 
newspaper,  radio,  and  television 
channels.  CC  entertains  the  fresh- 
men at  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber. so  remember  the  name. 


Epilogue 

Capturing  a college  in  pictures 
and  prose  is  the  working  premise 
of  Epilogue  — 1 9(53-64.  Innovations 
in  paper  and  ink  color  are  planned 
to  broaden  the  technical  scope.  Of 
special  interest  to  underclassmen 
toill  be  an  apprentice  staff  of  re- 
porters and  typists.  Coordinated  by 
Mary  Ellen  Waldron,  the  appren- 
tice staff  will  be  introduced  to 
publishing  technique. 


Young  Democrats  and 
Young  Republicans 

YD  and  YR  have  a double  pur- 
pose. First,  they  offer  students  a 
chance  to  exchange  views  and  to 
hear  guest  speakers.  In  election 
year  students  work  for  candidates 
and  attend  the  Massachusetts  con- 
ventions. Second,  they  give  their 
respective  viewpoints  to  the  entire 
campus. 


Deadline  for  letters  to  the 
editor  for  the  October  issue  is 
Sept.  23. 


Literary  creativity  is  a gift,  a 
curse , a tool,  a weapon,  a joy.  It  is 
shared,  in  Ethos,  the  college  lit- 
erary magazine.  Attempts  in  all 
genres  — interesting,  enjoyable, 
and  thought-provoking.  Composed 
solely  of  material  submitted  by  stu- 
dents; all  are  welcomed  by  the 
editorial  staff. 


Chemical  Society 

Want  to  knoiv  more  about  how 
chemistry  fits  into  the  world  pic- 
ture? Then  join  the  chemical  so- 
ciety. Its  purpose  is  to  inform  the 
science  student  about  specialized 
areas  of  chemistry,  and  provide  her 
with  a knowledge  of  contemporary 
issues. 


Historical  Society 

The  historical  society  clarifies 
the  idea  of  history,  that  often  elu- 
sive concept.  History  — men  and 
events,  causes  and  effects  — what 
they  mean,  what  they  tell,  revealed 
in  addresses  on  current  problems, 
student  panels,  and  trips  to  set- 
tings of  historical  significance. 


The  education  club  aims  to  il- 
luminate more  than  the  ordinary 
theory  and  practice  of  education 
This  is  done  by  field,  trips,  such  as 
to  Sturbridge  Village,  lectures, 
panel  discussions,  and  demonstra- 
tions on  contemporary  trends  in 
education. 

Mathematics  Club 

Unknowns?  They  solve  them  Pro- 
gressions? They  form  them.  De- 
pressions? They  have  them.  But 
never  at  a mathematics  club  meet- 
ing. The  club  presents  a variety  of 
activities  including  panel  discus- 
sions on  famous  mathematicians, 
talks  on  topology,  teaching  modern 
math,  mathematical  puzzles  ( the 
solvable  kind),  and,  together  with 
the  other  science-oriented  clubs, 
publishes  a magazine,  Science 
Sketches.  On  this  year’s  roster,  a 
trip  to  I.B.M.  or  to  the  Harvard 
Computational  Center. 

Glee  Club 

Whence  the  sound  of  music?  . . . 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Adminis- 
tration Building  as  the  glee  club 
practices.  This  year’s  scheduled 
concerts  include  a Nov.  22  New 
York  City  debut  with  Fordham. 
Now  you  don’t  have  to  wait  until 
concerts  to  hear  the  glee  club;  their 
latest  recording  is  being  sold  in 
the  bookstore. 


The  wonderful  world  of  color  is 
all  part  of  the  art  club.  There  are 
field  trips  to  the  surrounding  gal- 
leries and  museums,  after  which 
panel  discussions  are  scheduled. 
Members  also  plan  an  intercol- 
legiate student  exhibit. 


Biology  Club 

Woods  Hole  and  the  operating 
room  of  a Boston  hospital,  are  just 
two  of  the  field  trips  organized  by 
the  biology  club.  Both  form  part 
of  our  changing  world  — how  to 
appreciate  it,  how  to  understand it 
— both  are  gained  through  mem- 
bership in  the  biology  club  with 
a format  of  prominent  speakers  and 
interesting  field  trips. 
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De  Facto  Segregation:  With  or  Without  Quotations 


Emmanuel  Spotlights 
New  Faculty  Faces 

by  Gail  Chapman 

Freshman  are  not  the  only  new 
faces  on  the  Emmanuel  campus. 
Nineteen  new  faculty  members 
have  been  added  to  the  original 
staff  of  108.  They  are: 

English  Department 
Joyce  Galantic  received  her  A.M. 
at  Wayne  State  University  and  has 
studied  at  Harvard  University. 

Sr.  Dolores,  who  has  recently 
come  from  England,  completed 
work  on  her  A.M.  at  Oxford. 

Rosemaiy  Walker,  a graduate 
of  Emmanuel,  is  presently  a can- 
didate for  her  A.M.  at  Catholic 
University. 

Russian  Department 

Dimitri  Emclianoff  completed 
his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Moscow  and  previously  taught  in 
the  Russian  Center  at  Emmanuel. 

Burton  J.  Hobson  received  his 
A.B.  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
and  also  studied  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Rev.  Eugene  Survillo,  a teacher 
at  the  Russian  Center  of  Em- 
manuel College,  received  his  A.M. 
at  the  University  of  Warsaw. 
French  Department 

Elizabeth  Hardesty  was  award- 
ed her  A.B.  at  Manhattanvillc  and 
completed  work  on  her  A.M.  at 
Harvard  University. 

Mrs.  Ilpna  Kinzer  received  her 
degree  from  the  Gymnasium  of 
the  Hague,  Holland. 

Mathematics  Department 

Margaret  G.  Mack  studied  at 
Temple  University  and  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  where  site 
received  her  A.B. 

Mary  A.  Quirk,  a graduate  of 
Emmanuel,  completed  work  on  her 
M.A.T.  at  Radcliffe  College. 
Biology  Department 

Ann  G.  Cappelletti,  another 
graduate  of  Emmanuel,  has  also 
studied  at  Clark  University. 
German  Department 

Joseph  Dayag  received  his  M.S. 


by  Mary  Bevilacqua 

The  Chinese  form  the  word 
“crisis”  from  two  characters  — 
the  one  representing  "danger” 
and  the  one  representing  “oppor- 
tunity.” 

This  year  has  been  both  a time 
of  both  danger  and  opportunity  in 
tne  United  States. 

For  in  the  revolution  of  1903, 
heralded  by  crises  in  Birmingham 
and  now  in  Boston,  there  lies 
great  opportunity  for  progress  in 
civil  liberty  as  well  as  the  danger 
of  irreparable  racial  strife,  or 
worse  — indifference. 

During  the  summer,  the  NAACP 
charged  that  de  facto  segregation 
exists  in  Roxbury  and  South  End 
school  districts  of  Boston.  In  the 
twelve  public  schools  in  that 
area,  Negro  children  comprise  at 
least  90%  of  the  enrollment.  The 
Boston  School  Committee,  with 
the  exception  of  A.J.  Gartland,  has 
refused  to  admit  that  segregation 
exists. 

A sampling  of  opinion  on  the 
Emmanuel  campus  revealed  some 
surprising.  some  penetrating 
viewpoints. 

Just  how  committed  is  our 
Catholic  collegian? 


“I  lived  in  the  South,  and  to  me 
segregation  is  an  awfully  dirty 
word.”  This  remark  from  a Dor- 
chester student  suggests  a recurr- 
ing argument  from  girls  in  the  im- 
mediate Boston  area.  That  is,  does 
the  term,  de  facto  segregation, 
apply  in  this  situation? 

One  junior  said,  "It  is  silly  that 
they  (the  NAACP)  demand  rec- 
ognition of  de  facto  segregation. 
Other  ethnic  groups  live  togeth- 

A nother  objected,  "The  NAACP 
won’t  even  listen  to  the  school 
board  unless  they  admit  to  de  fac- 
to segregation.  This  is  impossible.” 

Sister  Marie  Augusta  of  the  so- 
ciology department  clarified  the 
term  and  evaluated  the  controver- 
sy thus:  “Resistance  to  accepting 


circumstances  that  they  live  where 
they  live.  I don't  think  they  have 
any  right  to  complain." 

Some  others  absolved  the  school 
committee  of  the  responsibilty  for 
the  existence  of  de  facto  segre- 
gation, but  expressed  concern  over 
the  poor  conditions  of  the  Rox- 
bury schools. 

One  girl  verbalized  this  view: 
“The  school  committee  isn't  re- 
sponsible if  the  schools  in  Roxbury 
are  predominantly  Negro,  because 
the  area  is  predominantly  Negro. 
However,  the  schools  there  should 
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from  looking  at  the  problem,  for 
looking  at  the  problem  would 
force  a change  which  Boston  is 
reluctant  to  make  right  now.” 

Of  all  the  students  questioned, 
the  majority  viewed  the  problem 
as  merely  one  of  the  familiar  eth- 
nic ghetto.  “It  is  just  a matter  of 


Sister  Marie  Augusta  refuted 
even  this  view.  She  maintained. 
“The  error  is  that  the  parents  in 
any  of  these  ethnic  groups,  dis- 
satisfied with  school  conditions, 
can  move  to  a different  area.  . . . 
Negroes  are  deprived  of  this  free- 
dom, no  matter  what  their  econ- 
omic bracket.  . .” 

As  a solution  some  students 
suggested  redistricting,  but  others 
urged  complete  improvement  of 
the  Roxbury  schools.  Yet  other 
students  felt  that  the  solution  lay 
only  in  complete  integration  of  the 
schools. 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 
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Emmanuel  College.  Boston,  Massachusetts 


October  10,  1963 


THAT  ALL  MAY  BE  ONE 

Ecumenism  Sparks  Dialogue 


On  Sunday,  Oct.  27,  local  col- 
lege students  will  gather  at 
Emmanuel  to  consider  how  the 
current  ecumenical  spirit  in  reli- 
gion may  be  applied  to  the  secu- 
lar problems  of  the  local  and 
world  committees. 

Ecumenical  Study  Day  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Emmanuel  Marian 
Student  Apostolate  Association 
with  the  co  operation  of  the  So- 
dality, Young  Christian  Students 
Association,  CCD  and  the  Legion 
of  Mary.  Together,  these  groups 
have  planned  a program  designed 

'from  Louisiana  State  University 
and  was  previously  on  the  faculty 
at  Brandeis  University. 
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Sr.  Eileen  Gertrude  received  her 
B.S.  from  Emmanuel  College  and 
continued  her  studies  at  Boston 
College  and  at  Boston  University. 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Educated  Woman  Torn  Between 
Slide  Rule  and  Measuring  Cup 


by  Andrea  Couture 

The  educated  woman  today  too 
easily  and  too  often  suffers  the 
pain  of  a split  personality. 

She  is  neither  the  fulfilled  nest 
builder  in  the  home  nor  the  suc- 
cessful worker  in  the  world. 

Somewhere  between  these  two 
extremes  of  the  kitchen  stove  and 
the  bunsen  burner  lie  many  Ameri- 
can women  — unhappy,  unfulfill- 
ed. 

Why? 

In  a Focus  interview  Father 
Henry  Ouellette,  chairman  of  the 
Psychology  Department,  offered 
some  answers  as  he  prepared  for 
his  Oct.  1 Student  Government 
Association  and  National  Student 
Association  sponsored  lecture,  “The 
Role  of  Women  in  Our  Society.” 

“Essentially  the  force  confusing 
the  American  woman  today,  said 
Father  Ouellette,  “is  the  accepted 
preference  of  the  concept  of  mnle- 
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As  children  most  girls  play  with 
dolls  and  boys  with  trucks  but  the 
natural  differentiations  soon  be- 
come blurred.  From  kindergarten 
through  college  both  sexes  receive 
education,  an  education 


to  uncover  ways  in  which  college 
students  may  transform  ecumeni- 
cal spirit  into  constructive  activi- 
ty. 

Registration  for  the  day’s  events 
will  take  place  at  1 :00  p.m.  The 
discussion,  the  significance  of 
ecumenical  spirit  in  the  race  is- 
sue, will  begin  at  1 :30.  Two  local 
clergymen.  Episcopal  priests  Rev. 
John  Harmon  and  Rev.  James 
Breeden,  both  of  Roxbury,  will 
participate  in  a dialogue  on  this 
subject  in  the  Blue  and  Gold 
Lounge. 

Fr.  Harmon  is  the  author  of  the 
widely  read  article,  “The  Euchar- 
ist Comes  to  the  Slums.”  Fr.  Bree- 
den is  adviser  to  Episcopal  diocese 
on  racial  matters. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  variety  of 

cal  perspective  to  the  race  issue. 

Following  the  dialogue  on  the 
race  issue,  a coffee  hour  will  be 
held  at  which  students  are  invited 
to  chat  personally  with  Fr.  Har- 
mond  and  Fr.  Breeden. 

The  conference  will  re-assemble 
at  3:00  p.m.  to  consider  the  place 
of  ecumenism  in  the  community. 
Mary  Alessi  of  Emmanuel  and  Leo 
Haley  of  Boston  College  will  com- 
ment on  ecumenism  at  the  local 
level,  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  social  work  they  have  been 
doing  in  Roxbury. 


Cultural  Committee 
Initiates  Symposium 

In  preparation  for  David  Ries- 
man’s  lecture  on  Oct.  24,  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Cultural  Com- 
mittee will  inaugurate  a series  of 
discussions  on  “The  Fullness  of 
Man.” 

Dr.  McGovern  will  open  the 
series,  speaking  on  "The  History  of 
American  Education,”  Oct.  15  at 
4:30. 

There  will  be  five  other  lectures 
in  the  series:  “The  Present  Posi- 
tion of  American  Education”  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  John  Donovan, 
chairman  of  the  Sociology  Depart- 
ment of  Boston  College:  “The  Role 
of  the  Student  in  American  Life,” 
by  Sr.  Marie  Augusta;  “Develop- 
ing Independent  Judgment,”  Dr. 
Robert  O’Shea;  “Potentialities  of 
American  Education,”  Mr.  Philip 
Cash;  and  "Woman's  Education,” 
Rev.  Henry  Ouellette. 

The  scope  of  this  discussion 


Open  Door  Policy 
Extends  Welcome 
To  Future  Frosh 

Open  doors  beckon  prospective 
Emmanuelites  and  their  parents  on 
Sunday,  October  20,  beween  2:30 
and  5 o’clock. 

Co-chairmen  Maria  Maglio  and 
Katherine  Grannan  are  organizing 
the  Open  House  reception  for  high 
s:hool  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  afternoon’s  program  will 
feature  nn  address  of  welcome  by 
Sister  Marie  of  the  Trinity,  S.N.D. 
Several  musical  selections  will  ac- 
quaint the  visitors  with  Em- 
manuel’s Glee  Club. 

Following  this  program,  student 
guides  will  conduct  individual 
campus  tours.  Each  department  of 
the  college  will  present  displays  of 
courses  and  co-curricular  activities. 

Student  hostesses  will  serve  tea 
in  the  resident  dining  hall  in  Mar- 
ian Hall. 
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“Ethics  for  Peace”  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  second  series.  On  Nov. 
7,  the  discussion  will  be  "World 
Peace  Through  World  Law”  by 
Louis  B.  Sohn,  Harvard  University. 

The  next  meeting  presents  a 
change  of  pace  in  the  form  of  a 
panel  discussion,  “The  Student  and 
Peace”  with  Kay  Marotta  repre- 
senting Emmanuel. 

Following  the  panel  will  be  “Ec- 
onomics for  Peace,”  Nov.  27,  and 
“Ethics  for  Peace,”  Dec.  12.  The 
series  will  culminate  with  a peace 
week-end,  Dec.  14  and  15. 

The  month  of  December  will  be 
devoted  to  art,  beginning  with  the 
film,  "Renoir  to  Picasso”  on  Dec. 


Harvard  Prof.  Dr.  David  Riesman 
To  Open  Stu.  G.  Lecture  Series 
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At  the  close  of  this  conference, 
there  will  be  a brief  practice  in 
singing  psalms.  The  day  will  con- 
clude with  a Bible  Vigil,  with 
Scripture  reading  and  commentary 
given  by  Mary  Murphy  of  Em- 
manuel and  two  sodalists  from 
Boston  College. 

Glee  Club  Concert 
Oct.  13 

followed  by  faculty 
reception 


The  Student  Government  will 
launch  its  lecture  series  for  the 
new  academic  year  with  a most 
appropriate  topic:  education. 

David  Riesman,  professor  of  so- 
cial sciences  at  Harvard  and  auth- 
or, will  speak  on  “The  Philosophy 
of  Education:  The  Cultural  and 
Social  Character  of  Education,” 
Oct.  24  at  1:30. 

Professor  Riesman,  a prominent 
sociologist,  has  several  books  to 


his  credit.  Among  them  are  The 

Lonely  Crowd;  Faces  in  the 
Crowd;  Thorstein  Veblen:  A 

Critical  Interpretation;  and  Con- 
straints and  Variety  in  American 
Education. 

During  his  thirty-year  career, 
Dr.  Riesman  has  held  positions 
ranging  from  lawyer  to  profesor 
of  social  sciences  and  law.  at  such 
institutions  as  the  Universities  of 
Buffalo  and  Chicago,  Columbia, 
Yale  and  Harvard. 

A scholar  and  humanitarian, 
Professor  Riesman  has  held  his 
present  position  of  Henry  Ford  II 
Professor  of  Social  Sciences  at 
Harvard  since  1958. 

Maria  Maglio,  chairman  of  the 
cultural  committee,  sees  Dr.  Ries- 
man’s  lecture  as  an  "opportunity 
for  the  students  of  Emmanuel  to 
meet  with  and  question  an  out- 
standing authority  in  a field  of 
vital  interest  to  us  ns  college  wo- 
men - education.” 


Don’t  Ask  Me 


Indiana  University  Welcomes  National  Student  Association; 
Enmwueiites  Find  Stimulation,  Dedication,  and  Excitement 


DON’T  ASK  ME  about  civil  rights  marches  on  Washington 
and  the  dreams  of  Martin  Luther  King 

DON’T  ASK  ME  about  the  Boston  school  committee  and 
de  facto  segregation 

DON’T  LET  ME  hear  those  stirring  freedom  songs,  the  im- 
plicit shouts  of  liberty  and  brotherhood  in  "We  Shall 
Overcome” 

DON’T  ASK  ME  about  those  who  bomb  a Birmingham 
church  and  kill  children 

DON’T  ASK  ME  about  those  who  desire  education  and 
self-improvement  and  are  denied  their  rights  because 
some  men  are  not  color-blind 

DON’T  TELL  ME  about  the  dragon  lady  Madame  Nhu  and 
the  self-immolation  of  the  Buddhists 

DON’T  TELL  ME  that  there  are  American  soldiers  dying 
in  the  jungles  of  Viet-Nam  fighting  Ho  Chi  Minh’s 
communists  while  still  other  Americans  guard  lonely, 
battle-scarred  Korean  outposts 

DON’T  LET  ME  listen  to  the  sounds  of  rifle  shots  skimming 
"die  Mauer,”  the  ugly  Berlin  wall 

DON’T  TELL  ME  about  the  hope  in  the  faces  of  refugees 
as  they  pass  through  "Checkpoint  Charlie” 

DON’T  TELL  ME  about  the  disaster  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs; 
and  the  slaughter  of  courageous  rebels  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Cuba 

DON’T  ASK  ME  about  war  and  the  forces  that  can  destroy 
the  world 

DON’T  ASK  ME  about  world  peace  and  the  peace  of  the 
soul 

DON’T  ASK  ME  about  dying,  living,  loving 

DON’T  ASK  ME  - BUT  DO  ASK  YOURSELF 


by  Jacqueline  Dupuis 

“The  usefulness  of  an  organiza- 
tion is  largely  dependent]  upon  the 
co-operation  of  its  members.” 
USNSA  exemplifies  the  truth  of 
this  statement  each  year  at  its  Stu- 
dent Congress. 

The  ICth  National  Congress  of 
the  United  States  National  Student 
Association  was  held  in  August  at 
Indiana  University.  Three  Em- 
manuel students  attended  the  sem- 
inars, committee,  and  legislative 
sessions. 

Variety  of  Interests 

Felicia  Dobbs,  Emmanuel’s  sen- 
ior NSA  co-ordinator,  Elin  Sul- 
livan, student  body  president,  and 
Carol  Shea,  junior  NSA  delegate, 
found  the  experience  “exciting, 
valuable,  stimulating,  and  worth- 
while.” Their  participation  in  the 
Congress  varied  from  committees 
on  higher  education  to  internation- 
al and  cultural  affairs  program- 
ming. 

Of  special  interest  is  a resolu- 
tion drawn  up  by  Felicia  and  ul- 
timately passed  by  the  Congress. 
This  resolution  stated,  "There  ex- 
ists  a growing  need  for  involve- 
ment in  cultural  activities.  . .there 
is  a lack  of  general  understanding 
and  commitment  to  the  arts  on  the 
part  of  the  academic  community.” 

It  was  resolved  that  USNSA  has 
an  obligation  to  stimulate  such 
cultural  activity.  Member  student 


Low  Tide  in 

The  trouble  with  Massachusetts  is 
people.  People  who  complain  about  cor- 
rupt government,  who  see  it  all  around 
them,  and  who  stop  there. 

"Look  at  those  crooks!”  “Stop  the  leg- 
islative pay  raise!”  “Dissolve  the  govern- 
or’s council!”  “Change  the  city  council!” 
Familiar?  You  hear  it  everywhere  you  go. 
Massachusetts  politics  on  the  state  and 
local  levels  is  obviously  as  degenerate  as 
the  paint  on  its  license  plates. 

Yet,  just  as  with  the  faulty  plates, 
what  happens  again  and  again?  We  cry 
“Investigate!”  and  still  pass  the  ball  back 
to  the  same  place. 

Like  Sisyphus,  we  push  the  same  rocks 
up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  over  and  over  a- 
gain.  Unlike  Sisyphus,  it  is  not  to  our  cred- 
it to  return  again  and  again  to  the  rock. 
We  can  stop  the  vicious  circle.  We  have 
the  power  and  the  means.  Do  we  lack  the 
will? 

We  smirk  and  feel  superior  when  the 
members  of  the  Diem  regime  persecute 
Buddhists  and  claim  to  be  faithful  Cath- 
olics. Yet,  at  home,  Sunday  Catholics 


the  Bay  State 

double-deal  each  other  and  their  fellow 
citizens  to  rob  the  taxpayers  of  millions 
of  dollars  each  year.  Are  we  any  more  sin- 
cere in  our  faith? 

It  is  not  only  those  who  do  wrong  as 
government  officials  who  are  at  fault.  It 
is  those  millions  of  us  who  allow  them  to 
get  away  with  it.  Convicted  offenders  are 
returned  to  positions  of  power,  even  if  it 
means  election  from  jail. 

But,  you  say,  “I  never  voted  for  these 
men.”  Perhaps  not.  But  did  you  ever  vote 
against  them?  Did  you  ever  encourage 
support  for  reforms  and  reform  candi- 
dates? If  not,  you  might  just  as  well  cam- 
paign for  corruption. 

To  vote  is  not  a privilege.  It  is  a moral 
obligation.  It  is  an  obligation  to  yourself 
and  to  your  fellow  citizens. 

"Too  busy”  is  not  an  adequate  excuse. 
You  are  not  too  busy  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  citizenship.  You  should  not  be  too  busy 
to  fulfill  some  of  its  obligations. 

Will  you  vote  for  more  corruption  this 
year?  It’s  easy.  Don’t  register.  Stay  away 
from  the  polls.  Let  it  happen  again. 
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The  Staff  of  The  Focus  ex- 
tends its  congratulations  to 
Monsignor  Sypek  on  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  rank  of  Domestic 
Prelate.  In  the  eyes  of  Em- 
manuel students,  it  is  a well- 
deserved  honor. 


The  students  of  Emmanuel 
extend  their  prayerful  sym- 
pathy to  Sister  Francis  Aloyse, 
superior  of  the  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege community  on  the  death 
of  her  brother,  Rev.  David 
Moran,  S.J.,  professor  of  phil- 
osophy at  Holy  Cross  College; 
to  Sister  Catherine  Josephine 
on  the  death  of  her  sister,  Jo- 
sephine Gillis  Mahan,  Emmanuel 
’24;  and  to  Sister  Mary  Cam- 
illa on  the  death  of  her  father, 
Mr.  John  J.  Coveney. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 


Felicia  Dobbs,  senior  NSA  delegate,  and  Elin  Sullivan,  student  govern- 
ment president,  join  fellow  student  body  representatives  in  a discus- 
sion of  collegiate  aims. 


governments  were  encouraged  to 
initiate  and  coordinate  cultural 
programs  on  their  campuses  this 
coming  year. 

Felicia  comments,  “This  program 
is  vital  for  the  students’  stimula- 
tion to  creativity,  enabling  them  to 
contribute  to  their  schools,  other 
students,  and  primarily  to  their 
own  being.” 

Elin  summarizes  the  value  of  the 
entire  Congress:  “We  discussed  edu- 
cation in  regard  to  civil  rights,  ac- 


ademic freedom,  student  welfare 
etc.  The  practical  information  a’ 
lone  made  the  conference  worth- 
while. In  addition,  dedicated  stu- 
dents discovered  others  sharing 

“NSA  provides  every  student 
with  an  opportunity  for  better- 
ment in  his  milieu.  Dedication  and 
commitment  are  not  mere  words 
to  many  who  find  stimulation, 
culture,  and  education  on  their 
campuses.” 


Our  Readers  Write 


To  the  Editor: 

We,  the  Class  of  1967,  would 
like  to  express  our  sincere  grati- 
tude to  our  Sister  Class  for  their 
wondeiful  program  during  Orien- 
tation Week. 

We  enjoyed  the  special  issue  of 
Focus;  it  helped  us  to  get  our 
bearings  on  the  campus. 

We  also  enjoyed  our  introduction 
to  Emmanuel’s  intellectual  atmos- 
phere which  we  encountered  in  the 
stimulating-  round-table  discus- 
sions, and  to  the  humorous  aspect 
of  the  College,  illustrated  in  the 
play,  ••Aeneas." 

We  deeply  appreciate  the 
though  tfulness  that  has  been 
shown  to  us  by  everyone  on  the 
campus,  and  especially  by  our  Big 
Sisters. 

Because  of  your  spirit  of  gen- 
erosity, Juniors,  Freshman  Week 
will  long  be  remembered  by  each 
one  of  us  during  our  college  years 
and  the  years  that  will  follow. 

In  appreciation, 

The  Class  of  1967 
To  the  Editor, 

The  recent  Cap  and  Gown  as- 
sembly suggests  the  need  for  a 
reappraisal  of  the  function  of  class 
assemblies  at  Emmanuel. 

Do  such  meetings  provide  a 
suitable  opportunity  for  serious 
reflection  on  the  significance  of 
an  educational  milestone  or  for  a 
strengthening  of  intellectual  and 
social  commitment?  It  would  seem 
that  the  former  purpose  is  more 
properly  served  by  the  Mass,  which 
should  be  the  focal  point  of  these 
periods  of  celebration ; the  latter 
more  comprehensively  and  appro- 
priately handled  by  the  student 
government  lecture  series,  Focu* 
editorials,  and  similar  regular 
channels  of  campus  communica- 
tion. 

The  one  vital  aspect  of  college 
life  inadequately  served  by  other 
existing  institutions  is  that  of 
communal  humor.  Properly  han- 
dled, friendly  laughter  can  place 
in  perspective  the  problems  of  col- 
lege life  and  relieve  the  pressures 
of  academic  deadlines,  while  pro- 
moting a spirit  of  unity. 

Humor  of  this  nature  offers  a 
proper  balance  to  a necessary 
leavening  of  the  more  serious  as- 
pects of  the  total  educational  ex- 
perience. The  occasion  and  atmos- 
phere of  such  assemblies  provide 


an  ideal  setting  for  this  type  of 
creative  amusement. 

If,  as  in  the  past,  jokes  tend  to 
become  stylized  and  stale,  there  is 
no  reason  to  abandon  the  whole 
concept.  After  all,  there  is  no  ab- 
solute guarantee  that  serious  state- 
ments will  inevitably  be  original. 
Wit  is  an  art  requiring  thought  and 
discipline.  Freshness  and  original- 
ity are  its  very  essence.  Rather 
than  complain  of  boredom,  the  in- 
dividual student  should  communi- 
cate to  her  class  president  her 
newer,  wittier  ideas.  It  is  unfair 
to  judge  an  officer  by  her  prowess 
as  a comedienne.  It  seems  more 
mature  to  think  of  her  as  a repre- 
sentative of  her  class,  the  chan- 
nel by  which  the  spirit  and  humor 
of  almost  three  hundred  girls  is 
shared  with  the  school  as  a whole. 

Seen  in  this  light  assemblies 
might  he  revitalized  to  serve  their 
unique  purgative  and  unifying 
purpose.  Its’  worth  a try  — sopho- 
more week  is  on  the  way. 

Jane  Donahue  '65 


Besides  the  civic  obligation  to 
vote,  the  collegian  of  today,  no 
matter  what  her  age,  has  the  ob- 
ligation imposed  by  spiritual  ma- 
turity, to  remember  the  work  of 
the  Ecumenical  Council.  In  this 
spirit,  Focus  presents  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 


Prayer  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
for  the  Success  of 
The  Ecumenical  Council 

O holy  spirit  sent  by  the 
Father  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
Who  art  present  in  the  Church 
and  dost  infallibly  guide  it, 
pour  forth,  we  pray,  the  fullness 
of  Thy  gifts  upon  the  Ecumen- 
ical Council. 

Enlighten,  0 most  gracious 
Teacher  and  Comforter,  the 
minds  of  our  prelates  who,  in 
prompt  response  to  the  Su- 
preme Roman  Pontiff,  will 
carry  on  the  sessions  of  the 
Sacred  Council. 

Renew  Thy  wonders  in  this 
our  day,  as  by  a new  Pentecost. 
Grant  to  Thy  Church  that,  be- 
ing of  one  mind  and  steadfast 
in  prayer  with  Mary,  the  Mother 
of  Jesus,  and  following  the  lead 
of  blessed  Peter,  it  may  ad- 
vance the  reign  of  truth  and 
justice,  the  reign  of  love  and 
peace.  Amen. 
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Undergraduates  Find  Enrichment  in  World  Travel 


RICCARD  AND 
MIQUEL  two  "mes- 
tizos proudly  pos- 
ing in  their  yard  at 


South  America  Rewarding  for  Altruists . . . 

by  Priscilla  Kelley 

“Arequipa”  . . . “mestizo”  . . . might  just  be  a place 
and  represent  people  on  a map,  but  for  seven  Emmanuel 
girls,  they  hold  significant  memories.  The  girls,  seniors 
Maureen  Hynes,  Elaine  Crimmins  and  Elizabeth  Buckley, 
junior  Carol  Cannata,  and  ’63  graduates  Mary  Dockett, 
Helen  Cote,  and  Diane  Paquette,  spent  a summer  aiding 
the  people  of  southern  Peru. 


In  projects  arranged  by  the 
Maryknoll  Fathers,  the  girls 
taught;  English  in  the  national 
schools.  They  also  were  mother’s 
aides  for  stricken  families  in  the 
“barriadas”  (slums)  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Assumption. 

Their  duties  included,  however, 
such  things  as  doing  clerical  work 
in  the  rectory,  private  tutoring, 
waiting  in  water  lines  each  morn- 
ing, and  one  girl  learned  the  art 
of  butchering  a cow.  There  were 
slight  problems  to  master,  such 
as  washing  clothes  in  a stream  and 
cooking  over  a single  flame,  kero- 
sene apparatus.  But  in  return, 
they  savored  the  taste  of  local 
dishes  of  peacock,  roasted  guinea 
pig,  and  hearts  of  bull  on  a ske- 

The  students,  who  were  referred 
to  as  "gringitas,”  lived  with  the 
Spanish-speaking  Peruvians.  Lan- 
guage was  not  a barrier,  even 
though  they  communicated  by 
signs  before  the  girls  learned  a 
basic  vocabulary. 

"The  terrain,"  as  described  by 


Maureen  Hynes,  “was  green  in  the 
valleys,  brown  on  the  mountains, 
and  dry  everywhere.  And,  most 
strangely,  we  arrived  in  the  middle 
of  winter  - when  the  average  day 
was  a sunny  75  degrees.” 

“Mestizo"  Antics 

Maureen  recalls  the  handsome 
children  of  Indian  and  white  or- 
igin, and  proudly  states  that  she 
is  the  god-parent  of  one  of  these 
“mestizos.”  It  seems  as  she  was 
waiting  for  Elaine  and  Elizabeth 
near  a church,  a priest  asked  her 
to  be  the  sponsor.  After  the  cer- 
emony, it  is  the  custom  to  throw 
one’s  change  out  the  door  where 
the  young  natives  stand  expec- 
tantly. 

The  girls  quickly  pooled  their 
resources,  continued  the  custom, 
and  consequently  were  followed 
home,  pied-piper  fashion. 

Summer  in  this  mountain  val- 
ley was  very  rewarding  for  seven 
Emmanuel  students.  As  Maureen 
says,  “It  was  such  a rewarding 
experience  to  give  rather  than 
take.  Like  MacArthur,  we  all  hope 
to  return." 


Seniors  Enjoy  Regality; 
Msgr.  Sypek  Gains  Honor 


by  Anne  Miller 

Catholics  have  a flair  for  pomp 
as  an  innate  characteristic,  accord- 
ing to  certain  observers.  At  first 
glance,  the  Cap  and  Gown  day 
teicmony  of  Monday,  Sept.  23, 
lent  support  to  this  view. 

Down  a red  carpet  strode  Car- 
dinal Cushing  in  scarlet  and  the 
newly-created  Monsignor  Sypek  in 
violet,  each  flanked  by  the  Dom- 
inican fathers.  Before  them 
marched  two  lines  of  solemn  sen- 
iors, wearing  the  traditional  aca- 
demic garb  for  their  first  time.  At 
the  altar,  Cardinal  Cushing  inves- 
ted Monsignor  Sypek  in  the  biret- 
ta,  symbolic  of  his  new  rank  and 
privileges. 

Pomp,  however,  is  properly  the 
clothing  of  gravity.  After  a dia- 
logue Mass,  the  Cardinal  address- 
ed the  seniors,  taking  as  his  text 
the  advice  Pius  X gave  the  young 
Fr.  Roncalli:  “I  pray  that  you 
will  be  a consolation  to  the 
Church.”  The  ceremony  concluded 
with  the  singing  of  the  class  song, 
an  innovation  this  year. 

Tuesday,  at  assembly,  amid 
praise  from  the  juniors;  congratu- 
lations from  the  sophomore  sisters, 
and  good  wishes  from  freshmen, 
the  seniors,  in  the  voice  of  their 


president  Marcia  Gingrow,  de- 
clared their  intellectual  maturity. 
"Senior  year  is  the  end.  The  wear- 
ing of  the  academic  robe  here  at 
Emmanuel  is  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  . . .The  end  of  formal 
education  for  many.  . . .Now  is 
the  beginning  of  our  lives  as  giv- 
ing.” 


WOMAN 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

designed  for  a life  of  competitive- 
ness and  independent  responsibil- 
ity. 

Yet  the  girl  whom  society  en- 
courages to  compete  in  the  class- 
room and  develop  her  mind  and 
initiative  one  day  falls  in  love 
ancL  marries.  She  is  now  expected 
to  find  fulfillment  in  her  home, 
huSoand,  and  children  with  no  out- 
let for  interest  developed  by  years 
of  training. 

So  the  way  girls  are  brought  up 
and  the  goals  set  for  them  pain- 
fully diverge.  "The  educational 
system  has  prepared  them  for  a 
type  of  liberated  marital  and  oc- 
cupational life  that  they  cannot 
find  because  a career,  literally 
understood,  requires  complete  dedi- 
cation," said  Father  Ouellette. 


Nigeria,  Boston  U., 
+ Junior  President 


Equal  Talented  Trio 

Adorah  Mbomi,  one  of  the  per- 
sonable foreign  students  of  the 
sophomore  class,  hails  from  an 
Iboan-speaking  province  in  wes- 
tern Africa.  Presently  majoring 
biology  and  relating  chemistry, 
Adorah  hopes  to  return  to  Africa 
as  an  active  contibutor  in  Afri- 
ca’s stuggle  for  recognition  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  medicine. 

Besides  working  16  hours  at  the 
Boston  Lying-In  Hospital,  Adorah 
still  finds  time  to  enjoy  classical 
music  and  poetry  (her  favorite 
poet  being  William  Blake).  Ador- 
ah also  enjoys  and  enlivens  dis- 
cussions on  contemporary  politi- 
cal and  cultural  situations. 


Skill  and  hard  work  as  a chem- 
istry major  paid  off  last  May  for 
Yvette  Richard,  ’64.  She  was  a- 
warded  a National  Science  Foun- 
dation grant  to  spend  the  summer 
in  research  work  at  B.U.,  June  3 
to  Aug.  9 were  eight  weeks  of 
fruitful  and  fascinating  experi- 
ence as  Yvette  and  seven  other 
undergraduates  from  local  col- 
leges worked  in  the  chemical  re- 
search labs.  The  summer  opened 
new  avenues  for  Yvette  and  whet- 
ted her  desire  to  go  to  graduate 
school. 

Alarie  Mack  is  a questioning  in- 
dividual, a devoted  organizer,  and 
a spreader  of  Christian  ideals.  As 
junior  class  president,  she  sees 
her  role  as  an  interaction  of  per- 
sonalities; a whole  class  sharing 
individual  experiences. 

It  is  fitting  that  Alarie’s  fav- 
orite pasttime  is  discussion,  “ques- 
tions are  good,”  she  says,  “but 
sometimes  the  results  are  only 
stepping-stones,  not  answers.” 


“Wliat  society  has  not  recog- 
nized," he  continued,  "is  that  a 
woman's  education  must  be  de- 
signed diferrently  from  that  of  a 

Education  must  recognize,  devel- 
op, and  value  her  feminine  na- 
ture: her  intuitive  perception,  her 
more  subjective  and  emotional  re- 
actions, her  paraphrase  approach." 

In  this  way  woman  may  be 
'helped  to  discover  her  identity  as 
woman,  be  preud  of  this  concept 
and  cease  her  subconscious  search 
for  maleness. 

This  search  results  in  at  the  worst 
the  negation  of  her  femininity  and 
at  best  its  minimization.  Either 
case  and  the  in-between  lead  to 
her  unfulfillment  since  beneath 
che  laboratory  coat  and  her  astro- 
naut helmet  she  retains  the  same 
needs  as  did  Eve. 

For  the  achieving  of  bhese  aims 
Father  Ouellette  suggested  the 
curriculum  include  a course  on  the 
psychology  of  woman,  preferably 
a seminar,  to  help  students  dis- 
cover their  tiue  identity. 

He  also  recommended  a strong- 
er guidance  program  to  lead  young 
women  into  fields  more  compatible 
with  their  natural  inclinations. 


Europe  Excites  Culture-Seekers  . . . 


by  Sheila  Burke 

One  o’clock,  two  o’clock,  and  at 
long  last  three  o’clock  — after  a 
delay  of  nearly  six  hours,  Father 
Stanislaus  Sypek,  and  23  college 
students  boarded  the  plane  that 
would  initiate  nearly  four  weeks 
of  European  adventure! 

The  first  stop  was  London, 
where,  for  three  days,  they  viewed 
many  historic  landmarks  including 
the  changing  of  the  guard  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  a tour  of  the 
Shakespearean  theatre  at  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 

A cruise  down  the  Seine  at 
night,  the  Eiffel  Tower,  the  pic- 
turesque sidewalk  cafes,  and  the 
gay  shops  highlighted  five  glorious 
days  in  Paris. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  re- 
ceived their  share  of  Emmanuel, 
as  the  girls  visited  the  Tivoli  Gar- 
dens and  took  a Sunday  afternoon 
ferryboat  to  Sweden. 

By  far  the  greatest  thrill  of  the 
tour  was  the  privilege  of  atten- 
ding the  opening  Mass  of  the  Vati- 
can Conclave,  which  elected  our 
Holy  Father,  Pope  Paul  VI.  Aside 
from  this  moving  event  during  the 
Italian  tour,  such  sights  as  Saint 
Paul’s  Basilica,  the  Coliseum,  the 
Roman  Forum,  the  titular  church 


of  Cardinal  Cushing,  Saint  Su- 
sanna’s, and  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  made  their  visit 
more  than  was  expected. 

The  scenic  countryside,  Monte 
Carlo,  and  the  palace  of  Princess 
Grace  and  Prince  Rainier  were  the 
main  spots  visited  during  a three- 
day  visit  to  the  Riviera. 

Only  two  days  could  be  spent  in 
Spain,  but  the  girls  utilized  every 
minute  as  they  made  a tour  of  the 
Spanish  nightclubs,  and  had  the 
unique  experience  of  viewing  a 
bullfight. 

Father  Sypek  had  the  privilege  of 
offering  Mass  at  the  grotto  at 
Lourdes.  During  an  evening  pro- 
cession held  in  candleight,  the  stu- 
dents marched  under  the  banner 
of  the  United  States  in  a moving 
and  faith-inspiring  ceremony. 

The  familiar  face  of  President 
Kennedy  greeted  the  group  in  Dub- 
lin, and  the  overwhelming  con- 
geniality of  the  Irish  people  in  the 
beautiful  countryside  of  Killar- 
ney  made  their  last  stop  in  Europe 
as  impressive  as  their  first. 

At  7 :00  p.m.  on  June  30,  a plane 
left  Shannon  Airport,  bringing 
home  to  Emmanuel  23  enchanted 
world  travelers  and  one  Monsignor 


Sociology  Departmenf  Opens  Year 
As  Members  Contribute  Opinions 


Scholarly  professors  -j-  enthusi- 
astic students  = an  exciting  first 
semester  for  the  Sociology  Depart- 

Sister  Marie  Augusta  returned 
this  year  joyously  clutching  a 
Ph.D.  from  Harvard  University. 

During  the  summer,  Sister  pre- 
sented two  papers  from  her  doc- 
toral thesis  at  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  American  Catholic 
Sociological  Society  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  papers  were  entitled 
“Changes  in  the  Church:  The  Bos- 
ton Case,”  and  “Methodology  in  the 
Examination  of  Values  and  Inter- 
ests in  the  Process  of  Social 
Change.” 


POLL 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

The  consensus  of  opinion  polled 
indicated  that  the  problem,  as 
Emmanuel  students  view  it,  ulti- 
mately remains  one  of  housing. 
Most  responded  that  the  roots  of 
the  dilemma  grew  firmly  in  dis- 
crimination and  prejudice.  Yet, 
one  girl  suggested  that  our  gen- 
eration should  be  much  more  a- 
greeable  t o Negroes-next-door 
than  the  present  generation. 

On  campus,  the  opinions  dif- 
fered. Many  girls  admitted  mis- 
understanding the  issues  because 
of  the  “gross  misrepresentation” 
in  the  newspapers- 


Be  sure  to  watch  for  a special 
paperback  edition  on  the  subject. 

Furthermore,  Emmanuel  will 
play  host  to  the  American  Catholic 
Sociological  Society  when  its  14- 
member  executive  board  meets  here 
on  Dec.  7 and  8. 

Dr.  Nancy  Waxier  announces 
that  three  of  her  research  papers 
have  been  published. 

“Reaction  tc  Threat:  Attitudes 
Toward  Nuclear  War”  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  Emmanuel 
students,  for  it  bases  its  findings 
on  a reaction  formation  survey 
Dr.  Waxier  conducted  with  Em- 
manuel students  in  November  of 
1961.  "The  Journal  of  Social  -s- 
sues"  has  scheduled  this  paper  for 
publication  in  the  near  future. 


However,  the  most  frightening 
response  met  was  that  of  indif- 
ference: “I  really  don't  know.”  "I 
haven't  thought  about  it.”  "I’m 
not  even  sure  what  this  all  means.” 
“I’m  too  busy.” 

But  now,  nt  this  point  in  history, 
some  think  the  young  Catholic  col- 
legian cannot  afford  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  issues  of  civil  equal- 

nation,  a problem  compounded  of 
years  of  prejudice,  neglect,  and 
indifference.  Self-examination,  dis- 
cussion, evaluation,  and  action  is 
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Boston  Boasts  It  Can’t  Be  Beat 


P.  C.  Festival  ' 63 
Stars  Collegians 

Although  “all  the  flowers  have 
gone”  there  is  "something  blowin’ 
in  the  wind”  on  the  Providence 
College  campus.  The  Junior  Class 
lhas  launched  what  it  hopes  will 
be  an  annual  delight  for  college 
students  who  enjoy  folk  music. 

The  Juniors  call  the  endeavor 
Festival  '63.  It  is  staged  for  Sat. 
eve.,  Oct.  26,  in  Alumni  Hall  at  8 
o’clock.  That  evening  ten  outstand- 
ing Southern  New  England  col- 
legiate groups  or  individuals  will 
perform  before  area  collegians.  At 
the  same  time,  these  balladeers 
will  be  competing  for  cash  prizes. 
First  place  incentive  will  be  $100 
and  the  two  runnerup  groups  will 
each  receive  $50.  Moreover, 
among  the  judges  will  be  some 
lending  record  companies  artist 
and  repertoire  men.  Consequent- 
ly, the  audience  as  well  as  the 
performers  will  be  witnesses  to  and 
part  of  the  current  "folk  process.” 

Following  the  theory  that  good 
entertainment  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  expensive,  tickets  for 
this  spectacle  will  be  one  dollar 
per  person.  Tickets  will  not  only 
be  sold  at  Providence  College  but 
also  by  mail,  % Box  101  and  on 
almost  every  college  green  in  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  through  the  student  social 
organization. 

So  as  the  “green  leaves  of  sum- 
mer” drift  away,  and  the  “chilly 
winds  begin  to  blow,”  the  Juniors 
are  eagerly  anticipating  “a  meet- 
ing here”  on  the  last  Saturday  in 
October,  an  evening  that  Southern 
New  England  undergraduates  will 
be  singing  about  and  remembering 
as  long  as  “the  Saints  go  marching 


by  Susan  M.  Langa 

Lady  Fall  has  once  more  swoop- 
ed down  on  Emmanuel,  bearing 
in  her  burnished  gold  mantle  a 
riot  of  reds  and  oranges  for  the 
trees,  yellow  marigolds  for  the  gar- 
dens — and  a bumper  crop  of 
green  freshmen  for  the  academic 
family. 

But,  though  nature’s  fall  phen- 
omena remain  the  same  as  year 
follows  year  — the  trees  turn  the 
same  shade  of  red-orange,  and  the 
mums  shine  the  same  color  of  yel- 
low — this  year’s  freshman  class 
displays  its  own  special  character- 
istics. 

Statistically  speaking,  the  class 
is  unique.  It  is  the  largest  fresh-' 
man  class  ever  to  tiptoe  timidly 
onto  the  campus.  Now  that  they’ve 
ventured  on  though,  most  of  them 
won’t  leave  for  weeks  at  a time, 
for  60  per  cent  of  the  gills  live  in 
the  dorms! 

The  far-flung,  323  member-class 
represents  13  states,  Puerto  Rico, 
Jamaica,  Iraq,  and  Bolivia.  Almost 
30  per  cent  of  the  girls  who  come 
to  the  campus  from  167  high 
schools,  have  been  awarded  full 
or  partial  Emmanuel  scholarships. 


by  Pat  Maloney 

Boston  Beat,  a compact  column 
of  culturally  conducive  events  in 
the  All-America  City,  extends  its 
annual  invitation  to  the  students 
of  Emmanuel  College:  Avail  your- 
selves of  the  pleasurable  plays, 
movies,  exhibits,  concerts,  lec- 
tures and  discussions  which  are 
offered  by  professionals,  profes- 
sors, and  students  in  the  Boston 

Boston  Beat  prides  itself  in  be- 
ing able  to  guide  the  overburden- 
ed, under-pleasured  coed  to  sour- 
ces of  intellectual  stimulation,  hu- 
morous amusement,  and  mental 
or  physical  relaxation. 

EXHIBITS 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts:  Roman- 
ticism and  Classicism:  Prints  of  the 
19th  Century.  This  exhibit  runs 
through  October  and  has  interest- 
ing possibilities  for  those  junior 
English  majors  who  may  desire  a 
realistic  environment  for  their  Ro- 
mantic readings. 

Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Mu- 
seum:  Exhibits  of  14th-20th  cen- 
tury European  and  American 
painting,  sculpture,  textiles, 
stained  glass,  and  other  objects 
of  art. 

PLAYS 

Shubert  Theatre:  On  Mon.,  Oct. 
14,  the  touring  gospel  show,  Black 
Nativity,  opens  for  a two-week 
run.  This  musical  production  by 
Langston  Hughes  stars  Marion 
Williams  and  the  Stars  of  Faith. 
On  Oct.  28,  Kirk  Douglas  begins 
a tryout  run  in  the  drama.  One 
Flew  Over  The  Cuckoo’s  Nest  - 
the  struggle  of  good  and  evil  in 
a mental  institute. 


The  class  of  ’67  is  unique,  too, 
in  a more  intangible  way:  as  a 
whole,  the  girls  are  marked  by 
what  observers  define  as  “a  very 
mature  outlook,  and  a certain 
seriousness  of  purpose.” 

The  Admissions  Office  person- 
nel avow  that  the  freshman  class 
members  “seem,  more  than  other 
freshman  classes,  to  know  where 
they’re  going,  and  what  they  want 
to  do.  . .” 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  their  uni- 
queness and  seriousness,  the  fresh- 
men wander  confusedly  in  a typ- 
ical first-semester  daze. 

Wide-eyed,  they  ask  typical 
freshmen  questions:  “Sir,  where  is 
the  Minoan  Snake  Goddess?”.  . . 
“Do  I really  have  to  read  the  whole 
Old  Testament?”.  . .“Do  the  Har- 
vard Med  men  play  tennis  here 
very  often?”.  . .“Good  heavens,  do 
you  think  I’ll  ever  make  it  through 
this  year?” 

But,  reinforced  by  its  special 
collective  personality,  the  class  of 
1967  will  gradually  feel  its  way 
through  the  first  semester,  and,  by 
the  time  that  winter  comes  to  the 
campus,  the  now-green  freshmen 
will  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
Emmanuel  life. 


Image  Theatre:  The  Sophoclean 
tragedy,  Antigone,  continues.  This 
is  a must  for  you  ’67  enthusiasts 
of  the  Greek  tragedy. 

CONCERTS 

Symphony  Hall:  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  begun  its 
83rd  season  this  fall  with  Erich 
Leinsdorf  beginning  his  second 
season  as  music  director.  Sunday 
afternoon  concerts  begin  at  3 and 
evening  concerts  at  8:30. 


Van  Cliburn  appears  Tues.  eve., 
Oct.  22,  as  part  of  the  Boston 
University  Celebrity  Series. 

The  Clancy  Bros,  appear  Nov. 
8 at  8:30  p.m.  as  part  of  The 
Folklore  Concert  Series. 

The  7’s  Productions  of  Boston 
in  conjunction  with  the  Unicorn 
Coffee  House  Productions  will 
present  the  Mammoth  New  Boston 

Emmanuel  To  Host 
N.A.A.C.P.  Speakers 

Mrs.  Ruth  Batson,  Chairman  of 
the  Education  Committee  of  the 
NAACP,  will  speak  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 24,  at  4:30,  on  civil  rights 
in  Boston  and  specifically  on  the 
problem  of  alleged  dc  facto  seg- 
regation in  the  Roxbury  school 
districts. 

Sister  Marie  Augusta,  Sociology 
Department,  has  described  Mrs. 
Batson,  who  has  been  working  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Roxbury 
schools  for  over  eight  years,  as 
"one  of  the  most  dedicated  work- 
ers I have  ever  come  in  contact 
with.” 

Sponsored  by  the  Young  Dem- 
ocrates,  the  Young  Republicans, 
and  the  NFCCS,  Mr.  Melvin  H. 
King,  a candidate  for  the  Boston 
School  Committee  endorsed  by  the 
Citizens  for  the  Boston  Public 
Schools,  will  appear  in  the  audi- 
torium, Tuesday,  October  29,  at 
1:30. 

Following  his  lecture,  Mr.  King 
will  conduct  a question  and  an- 
swer period  open  to  the  students 
and  faculty  in  the  audience. 

At  present,  Mr.  King  is  Director 
of  the  Services  to  Youth  of  the 
United  South  End  Settlements, 
and  a member  of  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  NAACP.  He  at- 
tended Boston  public  schools, 
Claflin  College,  and  Boston  Teach- 
er’s College.  Having  taught  at  the 
Boston  Trade  School,  Mr.  King  has 
organized  tutoring  and  employ- 
ment programs  for  students  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school. 

In  conjunction  with  the  coming 
School  Committee  elections,  YD. 
YR,  and  NFCCS  have  asked  for 
volunteers  to  get  out  the  vote. 
Workers  are  needed  for  telephon- 
ing, typing,  clerical  work,  and  can- 
vassing. 

CAFE  BUDAPEST 

“A  taste  of  old  Hungary " 
268A  Brookline  Ave. 

From  11:30  a.m.  To  Midnight 
Sundays  From  4 p.m.  To  Mid. 
Lunchton  - Dinner 
After  Theatre 


Hootenanny  #1  on  Fri.,  Nov.  1,  at 
8 p.m.  Featured  will  be  Jackie 
Washington,  Bonnie  Dobson,  and 
The  Irish  Rambles. 

Donnelly  Memorial  Theatre: 
Nat  King  Cole  stages  a one-nigOiter 
on  Fri.,  Oct.  11.  Tickets  range 
from  $2.75  - $4.50. 

Mahalia  Jackson  appears  Oct. 
25,  at  8:30  p.m.  as  part  of  the 
Folklore  Series. 

Kresge  Aud.  (M.I.T.):  Count 
Basie  performs  at  8:30  p.m.  in  a 
show  sponsored  by  the  class  of  ’64 
at  M.l.T. 

LECTURES 

Ford  Hall  Forum  (Jordan 
Hall) : James  Farmer  speaks  on 
“The  Civil  Rights  Revolution”  Oct. 
13  at  8:00  p.m. 

Boston  College:  Ved  Mehta 
speaks  on  “Ghandi’s  Program  and 
the  Negroes’  Struggle  for  Equal- 
ity” on  Oct.  10  at  8:00  p.m. 

Catholic  Information  Center, 
Park  St.:  The  Paulist  Fathers  be- 
gin their  Christian  Culture  Series 
on  Oct.  16  at  8:15  p.m.  Edwin 
O'Connor,  author  of  the  Pulitzer- 
Prize -winning  book,  The  Edge  of 
Sadness,  will  be  the  opening 
speaker. 

Elliot  Norton,  Record  Ameriean- 
Sunday  Advertiser  drama  critic, 
is  chairman  of  the  program,  which 
will  also  have  as  speakers  Frank 
Sheed,  author  and  theologian,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jaroslav  Pelikan,  theol- 
ogian and  ecumenist  of  Yale  Di- 
vinity School,  and  the  Rev.  Fran- 
cis X.  Murphy,  C.Ss.R.,  reported- 
ly the  author  of  “Letters  from 
Vatican  City.” 


The  chemistry  club  held'  its  first 
meeting  of  the  year  on  Oct.  1.  It 
was  conducted  in  the  form  of  a 
panel  discussion  with  students  who 
worked  in  chemistry  labs  and  re- 
search departments  during  the 
summer  months,  acting  as  panel 
members. 


Fall  projects  for  the  education 
club  include  a tutoring  project  at 
Our  Lady  of  the  Way  Parish,  and 
a trip  to  Sturbrigde  Village. 

Lectures  and  movies  constitute 
the  fall  program  of  events  for  the 
modern  Language  Society.  Mr.  Ir- 
win Weil,  professor  of  humanities 
at  Brandeis  University,  will  lec- 
ture on  the  academic  year  which 
he  spent  in  Russia,  on  Oct.  15  at 
1 :30  p.m.  in  the  auditorium.  The 
German  movie,  "Mein  Kampf,”  with 
English  titles  will  be  run  on  Oct. 
25  at  7 :30  p.m.  in  Alumnae  Hall 
16.  Admission:  50  cents.  World 
Travelers  Inc.  (those  Emmanuel 
students  who  visited  or  studied  in 
foreign  countries  last  year)  will 
speak  on  Nov.  5 at  4:30  p.m.  in 
the  Logan  Lounge. 

They  are  Lucy  Tribble  (Spain), 
Maria  Pace  (Spain,  Italy,  and 


BEacon  2-6236 
Individual  Hairstylist 
ARTHUR  ARMOND 
Beauty  Shop 
266  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston 

Hours  9 to  6 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 

9 A.M.  to  9 P.M. 


Shoes  dyed  to  match  - Repairs 

THE  SHOE  DEN 

274  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston.  Mass. 
ASpinwail  7-3573 


FACULTY 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
Music  Department 

Sr.  Anna  Louise,  a graduate  of 
Emmanuel  College,  received  her 
M.Mus.  from  Boston  University. 
Philosophy  Department 

Rev.  Robert  Conway,  O.P.,  was 
awarded  his  A.B.  at  Providence 
College  and  obtained  the  S.T.B. 
S.T.L.,  and  S.T.Lr.  from  the  Pon- 
tifical Faculty  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Italian  Department 

Laura  I’izer,  a graduate  of  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  has  been  teaching 
at  Boston  University. 

Physics  Department 

Robert  L.  Spun-  attended  Drew 
University  where  he  was  awarded 
his  A.B.  and  continued  at  North- 
eastern University,  receiving  his 
M.S. 

Physical  Education  Department 
Ruth  McIIugh  has  recently 
taught  at  Cedar  Crest  College  in 
Pennsylvania  and  received  her 
B.S.  from  Sargent  College,  Boston 
University. 

Theology  Department 

Rev.  Brian  Noland,  O.P.,  com- 
pleted work  for  his  A.B.  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  and 
received  his  S.T.L.  and  S.T.Lr. 
from  the  Pontifical  Faculty  of  the 
Immaculate  Con.eption  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


SYMPOSIUM 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

A student  Arts  Festival  will  be 
held  on  Dec.  15,  and  the  final  lec- 
ture of  the  first  semester,  “Music 
of  Our  Era,”  with  Mrs.  Philip 
Cash  as  the  speaker,  will  take 
place  Dec.  17. 


France),  Mary  Ann  McLean,  Maria 
Noble,  and  Janet  O’Donnell 
(France),  and  Denise  Beauchamp 
(Laval  Univ.,  Canada). 

The  annual  Focus-sponsored 
Journalism  Institute  and  Com- 
munications Conference  for  high 
school  editox-s  will  be  held  on 
campus  Nov.  9-11.  The  institute 
offers  an  intensive  practical  study 
of  communications  through  actual 
newswriting,  'headline  writing,  and 
layout  work.  The  conference  stress- 
es the  solution  to  problems  of 
communication  through  panel  and 
group  discussions.  A similar  con- 
ference will  be  given  by  Focus 
members  to  Connecticut  school  stu- 
dents, Nov.  1-3. 


STARLITE  SHOP,  INC. 

Charge  Accounts  Invited 
274  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 

BEacon  2-7633 


We  are  proud  to  be 
your  official  photographer 
and 

proud,  too,  that  as  alumnae 
you  select  us 
to  record  your 
engagement 

wedding 

and  family 
photographic  events 
COpley  7-8765 


105  Newbury  Street 
Boston  16,  Mass. 


Campus  Greenery  Flourishes 
As  Frosh  Seedlings  Blossom 


CARDS  AND 
BOOKS  and  dazzled 
looks  - that’s  what 
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Campus  Coordinates  for  World  Peace  and  World  Law 

Who  Cares 
About  Survival? 


" Communists  are  human,  too.” 

Opinions  Vary  on  U.S.  in  Viet  Nam 


Guest  reporter  Jane  Donahue 
compiled  this  student  opinion  poll 
prior  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Diem  regime  by  the  Viet  Namese 
military.  - ed. 

By  Jane  Donahue 

The  map  of  the  world  is  clos- 
ing in  on  today’s  Emmanuel  stu- 
dents. 

What  are  the  attitudes  of  Em- 
manuel students  to  the  crises 
of  Viet  Nam?  How  do  they  evalu- 
ate the  role  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia? 

When  first  questioned  regard- 
ing the  situation  in  Viet  Nam, 
many  students  confessed  an  in- 
adequate knowledge  of  the  facts. 
Often  their  uncertainty  was  based 
on  a distrust  of  vital  news  media. 

Despite  doubts  of  press  objec- 
tivity, the  students  unanimously 
gave  the  secular  press  greater 
credence  than  they  accorded  its 
Catholic  counterpart.  The  gener- 
ally pro-Diem  stand  of  the  Cath- 
olic press  was  felt  by  many  to  be 
marked,  by  a strongly  defensive 
attitude  toward  the  controversial 
Catholic  regime. 

The  only  other  subject  on  which 
there  was  anything  close  to  un- 

Forces  Joined 
For  Fine  Arts 

The  Student  Government  As- 
sociation, NFCCS,  NSA  and 
Focus  have  joined  forces  to  dedi- 
cate December  to  the  fine  arts. 

“Arts  in  Focus”  will  demon- 
strate the  continuity  of  the  arts 
in  the  twentieth  century  with 
special  emphasis  on  achievement 
within  the  student  body. 

The  series  will  open  Dec.  3,  at 
4:30  p.m.  with  the  film  “De  Ren- 
oir a Picasso”  on  loan  from  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Miss  Eleanor  Randall  of  the  Mu- 
seum speaker's  bureau  will  address 
the  student  body.  Dec.  5 at  1:30 
pirn,  on  '‘Contemporary  Art  in 
Our  Modern  World.” 

A “Contemporary  Arts  Festi- 
val” will  be  held  in  the  gymnas- 
ium Sunday  evening,  Dec.  15,  at 
7:30  p.m.  The  program  will  in- 
clude modern  dance,  vocal  music 
piano  and  folk  singing.  A special 
art  exhibit  will  be  on  display  in 
the  lounge  throughout  that  week. 

A student  panel  moderated  by 
Mrs.  Philip  P.  Cash  of  the  music 
department  will  discuss  "Music  of 
Our  Era”  Dec.  17  at  4:30  p.m. 


animity  was  in  the  opinions  of 
Madam  Nhu.  Some  of  the  com- 
ments made  about  Viet  Nam’s  for- 
mer first  lady  savored  of  that  in- 
dividual's notable  articulateness. 

One  student  called  her  “a  big 
farce."  Another  assessed  her  as 
“revolting  in  the  extreme,  the  per- 
fect stereotype  of  the  Eastern 
dragon-lady.”  None  of  the 
students  interviewed  felt  that 
Madame  Nhu  had  achieved  any- 
thing significant  in  her  visit  to 
the  United  States. 

Although  sentiment  for  direct 
action  by  the  United  States  was 
notably  lacking,  many  students 
believed  that  the  United  Stales 

Tariffs  Tumble  As 
Glee  Clubs  Agree 
To  Trade  Concerts 

The  glee  clubs  of  Emmanuel 
and  Fordham  University  have 
completed  final  negotiations  for 
their  reciprocal  concert  trade  a- 
greement. 

The  dates  of  delivery:  Nov.  22 
at  Fordham  and  Dec.  8 at  Emman- 
uel. 

Sister  Therese  Julie  and  Fr. 
Theodore  Farley,  S.J.,  moderators 
of  the  glee  clubs,  have  charge  ol 
the  final  plans. 

The  same  repertoire  will  be  pre- 
sented on  both  occasions.  The 
combined  clubs  will  perform  the 
Messe  de  Minuit  by  Charpentier, 
Magnificat  by  Flor  Peeters  and  the 
Gloria  of  Vivaldi. 

Accompanying  the  Gloria  will 
be  Emmanuel’s  String  Ensemble 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet  Duesenberry.  Mary  Curtis, 
soprano,  and  Felicia  Dobbs,  con- 
tralto, will  solo  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Gloria. 

Mr.  C.  Alexander  Peloquin  and 
Mr.  James  Welch,  respective  dir- 
ectors of  the  Emmanuel  and  Ford- 
ham glee-clubs,  will  have  the  con- 
ductor’s baton. 

Each  group  will  also  perform 
separate  numbers  including  A 
Jubilant  Song  by  Delo  Joio  per- 
formed by  the  Emmanuel  glee 
club. 


has  a duty  to  exert  its  influence 
on  matters  seriously  affecting 
American  security. 

Within  these  limits,  they  felt 
that  our  foreign  aid  entitles  us 
lo  a degree  of  authority. 

The  positive  attitude  toward 
foreign  aid  shown  by  Emmanuel 
students  together  with  their  an- 
alyses of  other  aspects  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  situation,  indi- 
cates that  they  are  generally  a- 
ware  of  the  complexities  of  these 
problems. 


November  and  December  are 
months  of  education  and  action  as 
the  attention  of  Emmanuel  focus- 
es on  peace. 

For  a six-week  period,  various 
student  groups  are  sponsoring 
speakers,  panels  and  discussions 
on  peace  issues  as  part  of  a uni- 
fied symposium  entitled  Peace: 
Toward  a Preservation  of  Man. 

The  Student  Government  As- 
sociation opened  the  program 
Nov.  7,  when  it  presented  Profes- 
sor Louis  B.  Sohn  of  Harvard 
as  part  of  its  lecture  series.  Pro- 
fessor Sohn,  a recognized  expert 
on  international  law  who  has 
worked  closely  with  the  United 
Nations,  spoke  on  “World  Peace 
Through  World  Law.” 

On  Nov.  12,  the  Focus  discus- 
sion was  entitled  “War,  Peace 
and  World  Law.”  Participating 
faculty  members  included  Dr. 
James  R.  McGovern  and  Sister 
Anno  Cyril. 

Attacking  the  question  from  a 
campus  angle,  NFCCS  will  sponsor 
an  intercollegiate  panel  discus- 
sion Nov.  19  at  4:30. 

Representing  .Emmanuel,  Kath- 
leen Marotta  will  speak  on  “Peace 
and  Foreign  Policy."  Kay's  back- 


O Romeo.  Romeo!  WHERE  art  thou? 

At  the  Drama  Society’s 
Shakespeare  Production 


speare 


Focus  will  sponsor  an  open  stu- 
dent-faculty discussion  on  "Fine 
Arts  and  the  Twentieth  Century 
Man"  Dec.  10  at  1:30  in  Marian 
Hall,  rooms  1 & 2. 


levels  for  platfor 

The  costumes  will  be  conven- 
tional 16th  century,  except  for 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  which 
will  be  done  Noel  Coward  style 
— in  evening  dress. 

The  scenes  chosen  present  a 
variety  of  women’s  roles.  Shakes- 
peare’s heroines  are  Sheila  Hor- 
gan  as  Kate,  and  Elizabeth  Claire 
Vigneaux,  Juliet;  Peggy  Chase, 
Lady  Macbeth  and  the  Nurse  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet;  and  Roseanue 
Bowen,  the  Nurse  in  Macbeth. 

John  Johansson  will  portray 
Petruccio  and  Richard  III;  Jack 
Regan,  Romeo;  and  Kevin  Mori- 
arty,  Macbeth. 

Margo  Downey,  stage  manager 
for  the  production,  commenting 
on  Mr.  Kondek’s  direction,  finds 
....o  that  he  stresses  a personal  up- 

stage for  Elizabethan  drama  proach  to  the  roles,  interpreting 
by  using  a permanent  set  of  triple  " L m,n 

arches,  two  balconies,  and  various 


April,  1964  marks  the  400th 
versary  of  William  Shake- 
s birth.  Around  the  world, 
of  the  Bard  are  planning 
performances  of  his  plays. 

In  England,  the  newly-formed 
National  Theatre  is  opening  with 
Hamlet;  a u d in  Boston  the 
Emmanuel  dramatic  society  will 
present  a program  of  excerpts 
from  four  of  his  plays. 

Scenes  from  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Macbeth,  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  and  Richard  III  will  be 
dramatized  Nov.  10  and  17  in  the 
afternoon  for  school  children  and 
in  the  evening  of  Nov.  17  for  the 
public. 

Mr.  Charles  Kondek,  of  BU’s 
Department  of  Theater  Arts,  is 
directing  the  dramatic  society’s 
first  production  of  Shakespeare’! 
plays.  He  has  adapted  the  auditor 


ground  for  this  assignment  in- 
cludes a summer’s  work  with  the 
U.N.  Peace  Research  Committee. 

Michael  Appleby,  an  M.I.T.  stu- 
dent and  a peace  intern  for  the 
Turn  Toward  Peace,  will  speak  on 
“Peace  Education  in  the  Com- 
munity.” 

“Peace  and  the  Emerging  Na- 
tions” will  be  the  topic  of  Michael 
Kennedy,  graduate  of  Notre  Dame 
who  worked  with  PAX  in  Eng- 
land. He  is  concentrating  on  Af- 
rican Studies  at  B.U. 

The  fourth  member  of  the  pan- 
el, representing  the  Harvard-Rad- 
cliffe  peace  group,  will  focus 
on  “The  Student  and  Direct  Ac- 
tion for  Peace.” 

Another  facet  of  the  problem 
will  be  examined  by  Sumner  Ros- 
in. from  the  Economics  Depart- 
ment at  Simmons  Nov.  27  at  a 
1 :30  meeting.  He  will  consider  the 
difficulties  involved  in  a transfer 
from  our  present  wartime  econ- 
omy to  a peacetime  economy. 

On  Dec.  12,  at  a 1:30  discussion, 
Dorothy  Day  of  the  New  York 
Catholic  Worker  staff  will  speak 
on  the  “Ethics  of  Peace”  and  will 
delineate  the  need  of  Christians 
for  a philosophical  commitment  to 
peace. 

A study  weekend  entitled  “Pol- 
itics for  Peace”  to  be  held  Dec. 
14  and  15  will  culminate  the 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 

Christmas  Festival 
Accents  Creativity 

The  combined  talents  of  Em- 
manuelites  past  and  present  are 
bringing  to  life  numerous  inter- 
national Christmas  customs. 

Alumnae  and  undergraduates 
have  worked  to  prepare  the  Fes- 
tival of  Christmas,  now  being 
presented  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Alumnae  Association  until  Sat- 
urday, Nov.  16. 

Emphasizing  the  aesthetic  as- 
pect of  Christmas  tradition,  the 
Festival  includes  a program  of 
international  Yuletide  customs  and 
carols  in  Marian  Hall  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  evenings. 

Attendance  at  these  perform- 
ances, as  well  as  at  the  coffee 
hour  in  the  "Candlelight  Lounge,” 
otherwise  known  as  the  Snack 
Shop,  is  by  reservation  only. 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


the  characters  through  the  mind 
i 16th  century  man  or  woman. 


God  and  the  College  Boreds 


tuO 


William  F.  Buckley  Jr.  caused  quite  a 
stir  when  he  wrote  God  and  Man  at  Yale, 
showing  . .how  a leading  university 
subtly  undermines  religion  and  free  en- 
terprise.” In  the  Buckley-edited  National 
Review  of  Oct.  8,  the  Educational  Review- 
er published  a poll  entitled  “God  and  Man 
at  12  American  Colleges.” 

One  may  infer  several  things  from  the 
results  of  this  poll.  The  answers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  students  tended  to  follow 
a definite  pattern;  there  was  little  doubt 
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in  both  political  and  religious  matters. 
This  may  mean  two  things,  one  positive 
and  one  negative. 

First,  on  the  positive  side,  the  answers 
indicated  that  Catholic  students  allow 
their  faith  to  rule  their  lives;  their  faith 
not  only  motivates  them  but  it  enters  into 
their  decisions. 

Negatively,  however,  the  answers  show 
that  Catholic  students  think  less  indepen- 
dently than  their  secular  counterparts;  it 
is  obvious  that  many  of  us  lack  a pioneer- 


ing spirit  in  intellectual  as  well  as  in  pol- 
itical matters.  And  even  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion there  is  a definite  lack  of  depth  in 
many  cases;  for  instance,  at  Marquette 
University,  57%  of  the  students  never  read 
contemporary  theologians  such  as  Rein- 
hold Niebuhr,  Jacques  Maritain,  and  Mar- 
tin Buber. 

There  is  a great  need  for  independent, 
adventurous  thinking  among  Catholic  col- 
lege students  But  let  it  also  be  stated  that 
adventure  is  not  rebellion ; it  is  disciplined 
creativity;  it  is  not  a throwing  away  of 
old  values,  but  a fitting  of  new  values  in- 
to the  framework  which  one  already 
holds. 

God  and  man  on  the  U.S.  Catholic  col- 
lege campus:  the  results  are  revealing;  we 
don’t  care  enough  about  God,  and  we 
don’t  care  enough  about  man  either. 

We  have  lost  much  of  the  positive  value 
inherent  in  the  words  “theocentric  hu- 
manists.” We  are  theoretically  God-cen- 
tered, truth-centered,  and  man-loving; 
we  are  theoretically  educated  from  with- 
in this  frame,  and  with  a view  to  the  dig- 
nity and  wonder  of  man  in  this  sometimes 
harsh,  explosive,  but  somehow  beautiful 
world.  It’s  time  to  make  our  practice  co- 
incide with  theory.  If  we  have  lost  sight 
of  this,  we  have  put  the  Good  News  on  the 
back  page. 

Contentment  and  complacency  have 
caused  a lack  of  adventure  among  U.S. 
Catholic  college  students  as  regards  intel- 
lectual and  political  life.  Let’s  have  some 
adventure  by  waking  up  to  the  world. 


So 


sucoF 


by  Aimee  F.  Alstaffe 

CAMPUS  SNAPS:  The  last 
lonely  marigold  nodding  a weary 
goodbye  to  the  autumn.  . .the 
wintry  sound  of  loafers  scuffing 
along  cold  cement  walks.  . .the 
tart  smell  of  the  last  leaves  burn- 
ing in  an  appeasement  oblation 
to  the  god  Winter.  . .the  Admin- 
istration building  gargoyles  leer- 
ing down  at  students  scurrying 
across  the  campus.  . . .the  sudden 
splashes  and  yelps  of  unwary  stu- 
dents who  never  see  the  puddles 
. . .the  warm,  welcoming  smell 
of  bread  baking  in  the  convent 
kitchen.  . . 

DEPARTMENT  OF  UNSUNG 
HEROES:  The  painters  who  gal- 
lantly re-silvered  spots  on  the 
freshly  done  tennis  court  fence 
after  rugged  student  tennis  games 
had  marred  it.  . .the  girls  who 
worked  and  worked  to  produce 
the  stimulating  day  of  ecumenism 
. . .the  smiling  men  who  tote  the 
campus  shop  clean-up  barrels.  . . 
the  faculty  members  who  post- 
poned the  due-dates  of  student 
term  papers,  leaving  themselves 
only  a weekend  in  which  to  cor- 
rect the  papers  before  midsemes- 
ter marks  were  due.  . .the  stu- 
dents who  tutor  in  Roxbury  ev- 
ery week.  . . 

AIMEE  OBSERVES:  It’s  nice 
to  study  in  the  Blue  and  Gold 
lounge  designated  by  the  House 
Committee  as  an  official  study 
area.  . .the  happy  chattering  voi- 
ces clutter  the  thoughts  of  the 
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Something  there  may  be  “which  does  not  love  a sys- 
tem.” But,  we  suggest,  there  are  other  things  which  do. 
Honor  is  a case  in  point. 

The  system,  or  better  the  code,  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  honor.  It  is,  rather,  a mode  of  action  based  upon  the 
recognition  of  honor  in  each  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

As  the  freshmen  make  their 
pledge  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
upperclassmen  renew  theirs  once 
again,  it  is  well  to  remember  this 
concept  of  inherent  honor. 

This  year's  Student  Go%rernment 
orientation  program  made  the  dis- 
tinction between  integrity,  which 
it  characterized  as  a “personal 
individual  concept,”  and  honor, 
which  is  a “social  concept,  the  in- 
dividual in  interaction  with  oth- 


Elin  Sullivan,  student  govern- 
ment president,  reminded  her 
constituents  that  education  is  a 
self-seeking,  a becoming  aware  of 
who  one  is;  thus  its  purpose  would 
be  defeated  by  cheating  which 
perverts  personal  growth. 

In  this  jight,  the  honor  pledge 


Our  Readers  Write 


As  a means  of  developing 
and  extending  my  own  personal 
standards  of  honor,  I hereby 
agree  to  abide  by  and  uphold 
all  the  regulations  of  the  Hon- 
or System,  as  established  by 
the  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation of  Emmanuel  College. 


is  seen  as  a formal  recognition 
of  implicit  honor  - an  act  of  faith 
in  each  other.  Its  consequence  is 
the  code  of  honor,  due  then  in 
justice  to  the  other  members  of 
the  community. 

Justice  proposes  honor;  charity 
demands  it. 


Since  You  Ask  Me  . . . 

I CAN  inform  myself  and  thus  take  more  effective  action, 
motivated  by  my  concern. 

I CAN  engage  in  direct  action,  both  as  an  individual  and 
as  a member  of  an  organization. 

I WILL  volunteer  to  help  with  voter  registration. 

I WILL  write  letters-to-the-editors  of  daily  and  suburban 
papers. 

I WILL  volunteer  as  a tutor  and  help  school  drop-outs 

I WILL  write  my  senators  and  congressmen  to  express  my 
views. 

I WILL  involve  myself  in  efforts  to  promote  peace  and  un- 
derstanding locally  and  internationally. 

I WILL  welcome  “minority  families”  into  my  neighborhood. 

I WILL  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  to  those  whose  re- 
ligion is  different  from  mine. 

I WILL  encourage  family-to-family  conversations  and  co- 
operative efforts  across  racial  lines. 

. . .Suggested  (in  part)  by  the 

Jewish  Community  Council 


To  the  Editor: 

A letter  in  this  column  last  issue 
and  conversation  on  campus  indi- 
cate that  there  is  a misunder- 
standing regarding  class  day  as- 
semblies. Since  I am  at  least  par- 
tially responsible,  I feel  I should 
attempt  to  clarify  it. 

Complaints  last  semester  were 
that  all  assemblies  were  such  that, 
after  one,  like  a western  movie, 
they  were  all  the  same.  After  a 
good  deal  of  thinking  and  discard- 
ing several  themes,  thoughts,  and 
one  whole  speech,  I came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a different  ap- 
proach would  be  possible:  “Where 
have  we  been,  where  are  we  now, 
and  where  are  we  going?”  in  re- 
lation to  various  world  events. 

Cap  and  Gown  Day  is  a solemn 
occasion  for  the  seniors,  as  im- 
portant as  graduation.  I felt  it 
wouldn’t  be  out  of  line  to  use  a 
more  serious  approach  than  in  the 
past.  I by  no  means  ruled  out 
satire. 

The  misunderstanding  came,  I 
think,  because  I asked  the  other 
class  presidents  to  go  along  with 
me  so  that  a more  unified  assem- 
bly could  be  achieved.  This,  with 
pressure  from  no  one,  was  what 
I believed  was  best  for  this  year's 
Cap  and  Gown  Day  assembly.  I 
am  by  no  means  advocating  that 
all  assemblies  should  follow  this 
pattern.  I just  think  that  each 
class  day  assembly  should  be  dif- 
ferent from  all  previous  assem- 
blies. 

I am  grateful  that  there  have 
been  comments  on  the  assembly. 
Since  Sophomore  Day  Assembly 
will  be  here  shortly,  I would  en- 
courage each  person  to  make 
known  her  views  and  ideas,  es- 
pecially different  ideas,  to  her 
clnss  president  so  that  this  year’s 
sophomore  assembly  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  all  others. 

Marcia  Gingrow 
President,  Class  of  1964 
To  the  Editor, 

The  Class  of  1967  sincerely 
thanks  Elin  Sullivan  for  the  warm 
welcome  that  she  extended  upon 


our  arrival  at  Emmanuel.  Her 
friendliness,  personal  attention, 
and  devotion,  as  our  freshman 
leader,  will  always  be  remember- 
ed throughout  our  college  life. 
Every  freshman  wishes  her  all  the 
best  in  her  future  years. 

The  Class  of  1967 
To  the  Editor: 

The  NAACP-sponsored  sale  of 
equal  sign  buttons  being  conduc- 
ted on  campus  and  throughout 
Boston  offers  a stimulus  for  as- 
sessment of  Christian  commit- 
ment in  race  relations. 

Recognition  of  the  principle  of 
equality  should  be  a logical  deduc- 
tion from  "Love  thy  neighbor.” 
Ideally,  acknowledgment  of  the 
moral  principle  should  lead  to 
further  action.  Verbal  commit- 
ment to  a principle  can  be  viewed 
only  as  an  initiatory  step  and  if 
not  manifested  in  some  overt  way, 
of  little  value  to  the  Christian 
and/or  the  community. 

Peter  Berger,  in  The  Noise  of 
Solemn  Assemblies  suggests  four 
ways  of  expressing  Christian  com- 
mitment: 

1)  The  Christian  deaconate,  a 
ministry  of  the  corporal  works 


photo  by  C.  Costello 

student,  who  longs  to  scream  (hat 
the  campus  shop  and  the  smoker 
are  talk-areas,  but  that  the  lounge 
is  not.  . . .the  campus  shop  at  1 
p.m.  is  a hodge-podge  of  enig- 
mas:  why  do  card-players  occupy 
valuable  space  while  starving  stu- 
dents eat  hanging  from  the  ceil- 
ing, leaning  on  the  juke-box,  and 
sitting  on  the  window  sills?.  , 
nobody  'has  much  time  to  eat, 
anyway;  it  takes  ldw  minutes  of 
the  20-minute  lunch  period  to 
reach  the  one  cash  register  at  the 
end  of  the  serving  counter.  . .is 
it  possible  to  install  another  reg- 
ister for  rush-hour  traffic?.  . 
the  ratio  of  dorm  students  to  com- 
muters will  decrease  rapidly  if 
the  dorm-dweller's  insist  on  leav- 
ing their  books  on  the  stairs  lead- 
ing to  the  Marian  Hall  cafeteria 
. .broken  limbs  and  heads  take 
a long  time  to  heal.  . .perhaps, 
though,  there’s  a plan  in  opera- 
tion: tell  the  students  to  be  care- 
ful, but  trip  the  mice.  . . 

AIMEE  APPLAUDS:  Students 
can  afford  to  be  healthy  again, 
now  that  the  price  of  campus  shop 
milk  has  returned  to  a dime.  . . 
hooray  for  calcium!.  . .accolades 
to  the  new  education-peace-art 
lectures  series,  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Student  Government,  NSA, 
NFCCS,  and  Focus.  . .dehydrated 
smoker-sitters  are  delighted  to 
have  access  to  the  new  Coke  ma- 
chine. . . 


of  mercy,  temporarily  alleviating 
the  plight  of  individuals  but  with- 
out changing  social  conditions. 

2)  Christian  action  as  an  at- 
tempt to  change  the  social  struc- 
ture through  lobbies,  pressure 
groups,  sit-ins,  and  demonstration. 

3)  Christian  presence  as  wit- 
nessing Christ  by  actually  identi- 
fying with  people  in  their  living 
conditions. 

4)  Christian  dialogue  or  conver- 
sation attempting  to  eliminate 
prejudice  and  misunderstandings 
where  the  moral  issues  are  not 
clear. 

The  extent  to  which  one  mani- 
fests his  commitment  is  decided 
only  in  and  by  each  individual 
conscience.  Cetainly  by  wearing  an 
equal  button,  one  appears  to  have 
acknowledged  equality.  An  observ- 
er can  safely  assume  this  com- 
mitment and  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect some  sort  of  action. 

Karen  Fernekees  '64 
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Ecumenism  Sparks  Dialogue 

Panelists  and  Parents  Comment  jsn^ 


Mary 
Is  my  mother, 

Which  makes  me 
Christ’s  brother. 

Your  mother,  too  is 

Mary 

So  Christ 

!s  a brother  to  you. 

Christ  is  the  brother  of  you  and 


on  and  off  Campus 

Jewish  Civic  Leaders  Assemble 


s the  mother  of  t 


A ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSION  of  Chris 
John  Harmon,  Mr.  Paul  Chapman,  and  Re> 


reedan. 


by  Kathleen  McWilliams 
“It  is  not  for  our  oion  sakes  but 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord,  that  tag  seek  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  racial  and  religious 
separation." 

Rev.  John  Harmon 
This  was  the  guiding  purpose 
of  students,  parents,  and  guests 
who  gathered  at  Emmanuel  on 
Sunday,  Oct.  27  to  take  a criti- 
cal look  at  the  racial,  national, 
and  international  dimensions  of 
ecumenical  spirit. 

Diversity  of  viewpoint  seemed 
to  be  the  keynote  of  the  day’s 
program.  Mr.  Paul  Chapman  and 
Rev.  John  Harmon,  directors  of 
Packard  Manse,  and  Rev.  James 
Breeden,  consultant  on  civil  rights 
for  the  Episcopal  diocese,  gave 
historic  perspective  to  the  role  of 
churches  in  the  race  issue.  Four 


Emmanuel  students,  Mary  Doek- 
ett,  Elaine  Crimmins,  Elizabeth 
Buckley,  and  Maureen  Hynes, 
commented  on  their  work  with  the 
lay  apostolate  in  Peru.  The  local 
practical  applications  of  ecumen- 
ism in  the  race  issue  were  dis- 
cussed by  Leo  Haley  of  Boston 
College  and  Mary  Alessi  of 
Emmanuel. 

The  coffee  hour  which  followed 
the  civil  rights  discussion  was 
sparked  by  open  and  spontaneous 
dialogue  between  the  panel  mem- 
hers  and  guests.  One  parent  who 
was  familiar  with  the  conditions 
of  many  Negroes  in  the  Roxbury 
area,  felt  that  the  Negroes  ought 
to  help  each  other  in  the  struggle 
for  economic  equality. 

"We"  and  “They” 

Father  Harmon  commented  al- 
so, saying  that  by  demanding  that 
Negroes  help  themselves,  we  are 
automatically  designating  them  as 
somehow  different  from  us.  This 
“we”  and  “they”  mentality,  he 
maintains,  is  one  of  the  great 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  path  of 
social  quality. 

The  day  concluded  with  a 
Bible  Vigil  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Pezzullo,  O.P.  Father  said 
that  Christ  is  i,n  the  world,  bub 
not  of  it;  so  we  cannot  say  that 
Christ  is  of  any  one  group. 


And  Mary  ; 

all  three; 

Sons  of  Mary  - brothers  of  God  - 
Yet  we  don’t  love  each  other  - 
isn’t  it  odd? 

Ralph  Weishaar,  O.F.M. 


Students  Discover 
Stimulating  Life  in 
College  Atmosphere 


Spain  Beckons  Modern  Language  Majors 
Who  Plan  for  Graduate  Study  Abroad 


‘Habla  espanol?”  If  so,  if  grad- 
uate school  is  planned,  and  if 
Spain  is  but  a dream,  why  not 
disregard  the  “ifs”  and  fly  to 
Spain? 

In  an  Emmanuel-sponsored  pro- 
gram, six  1963  graduates  are 
spending  a year  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Madrid.  The  scholastic  and 
cultural  advantages  available  to 
these  students  are  overwhelming. 

Twelve  credits  from  the  Uni- 
versity are  accepted  by  Emmanu- 
el- In  addition,  an  intensive  course 
on  Literature  of  ’98  is  conducted 
hy  a Teresian  accredited  to  the 
Emmanuel  faculty  at  the  Colegio 
Mayor  du  Padre  Poveda. 

For  the  academic  year,  courses 
on  the  impact  of  philosophy  on 
Spanish  thought  and  a stylistic 
study  of  Spanish  texts  given  by 
the  poet  Carlos  Bousona  are  re- 
quired. Electives  may  be  chosen 
from  Spanish  history,  art,  geog- 
raphy, literature  and  language. 

Students  arc  free  to  take  ad- 
ditional courses  and  thereby  qual- 
ify for  the  Diploma  of  Hispanic 
Studies  offered  by  the  University 
of  Madrid  in  addition  to  the  A.M. 
from  Emmanuel. 

Part  of  this  program  is  an  8- 


credit  civilization  course  conduc- 
ted during  a six-week  tour  of 
Spain. 

The  cost  is  $1200  which  includes 
tuition,  board,  and  travel  in 
Spain.  Sister  Margaret  Pauline, 
chairman  of  the  Spanish  Dept.,  co- 
ordinates this  program. 

A similar  opportunity  at  the 
Sorbonne  for  French  majors  is  be- 
ing arranged  for  1964. 

CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL 
(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Tickets  may  be  reserved  through 
the  Alumnae  office  for  the  eve- 
ning performance  and  the  7 
o'clock  coffee  hour. 

The  core  of  the  Festival  con- 
sists of  international  Christmas 
decorations  and  ornaments  in 
the  gym.  Traditional  Advent 
wreaths  in  all  stages  of  the  cere- 
mony as  it  originated  in  Germnny 
will  be  displayed. 

Adding  a more  basic  aspect  to 
the  aesthetic,  a sidewalk  cafe  of- 
fers cookies  from  all  lands  to  pla- 
cate appetites. 

Mrs.  Anastasia  Kirby  Lund- 
quist  is  co-ordinator  of  the  Fes- 


A COLLEGIATE  ATMOSPHERE 

includes  the  library  for  Mary 
Alessi  ’65,  Mary  Jane  Egan  ’66, 
and  Patricia  Maloley  ’65. 

Mary  Alessi,  English  major  and 
junior  class  treasurer,  exempli- 
fies the  many-faceted  collegian. 

As  secretary  of  the  Sodality, 
Mary  has  become  actively  involv- 
ed in  one  of  the  organization’s 
projects.  Her  unit  is  experiment- 
ing with  educational  methods  in 
the  teaching  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine  at  St.  Richard  parish  in 
Roxbury. 

Her  interest  in  CCD  work  was 
preceded  by  active  participation 
in  an  interdenominational  sum- 
mer recreation  program  for  chil- 
den  of  the  Roxbury  area. 

Mary  also  serves  as  the  book 
editor  of  Ethos  and  as  a reporter 
for  Focus. 

What  is  the  formula  for  a 
worthwhile  summer?  Patricia 
Maloley  ’65  would  specify  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients:  travel,  study, 
work,  social  activity,  and  Christian 
living. 

Patricia  spent  the  summer  at 
the  YCS  summer  sessions  in  Chi- 
cago with  nine  other  civic-minded 
young  Christians  including  one 
from  Egypt  and  another  from 
Southern  Rhodesia.  "The  students 
attended  discussion  classes  and 
carried  out  a plan  of  social  in- 
quiry using  observation,  judg- 
ment, and  action  as  three  sound 
steps  to  a successful  program,” 
said  Pat. 

Can  an  Emmanuel  student  pur- 
sue her  studies  serenely  and  calm- 
ly? Does  the  tempo  of  campus  life 
prevent  unhurried  thought? 

Mary  Jane  Egan  ’66  returning 
after  a year  of  discouragement 
and  discovery,  finds  Emmanuel  to 
be  an  environment  where  a stu- 
dent "can  just  learn.  The  things 
you  learn  don’t  have  to  be  vitally 
important,  just  nice  to  know.” 

This  calm  wisdom  did  not  come 
to  Jane  overnight.  In  the  furious 
pace  of  freshman  year  she  found 
little  time  to  analyze  exactly  what 
she  hoped  to  gain  from  college 
life. 


by  Donna  Pei 

We  seem  to  be  living  under  a 
delusion.  Perhaps  the  first  con- 
feienee  on  race  ami  civil  rights 
is  not  a twentieth  century  event, 
but  happened  when  Moses  con- 
fronted Pharoah.  The  modern 
Moses-Martin  Luther  King,  whose 
"I  have  a dream”  wish  is  ana- 
logous to  the  “Let  ml  people  go” 
exhortation. 

At  an  Oct.  27  conference  at 
the  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel,  mem. 
bcrs  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Council  presented  views  on  ‘‘Ne- 
gro Aspirations  and  Exasperations 
in  Metropolitan  Boston.’ 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Segal,  the  exec- 
utive director  of  the  council,  said 
that  we  have  undergone  a change 
in  outlook  since  the  McCarthy 
era.  "YVe  have  changed  from  a 

guilt-by-association-mentality  to  a 
guilt  - by  - non  -association  -mental- 
ity. It’s  time  we  changed  this 
view  to  one  of  involvement  in  our 
fellow-man’s  struggles.” 

The  key-note  speaker  was  Dr. 
Arnold  Rose,  professor  of  soc- 
iology at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, and  author  of  The  Negro 
in  America.  In  regard  to  Negro  ex- 
asperations in  large  cities.  Dr. 
Rose  explored  the  three  key  areas 
of  jobs,  housing,  and  education. 

In  the  area  of  employment,  Dr. 
Rose  stated  that  there  has  been 
some  improvement:  "The  average 
income  of  the  Negro  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  White  is  now 
567o  of  that  of  the  White,  where- 
as a few  years  ago  it  was  33 
1/3%  of  that  of  the  white.” 

Negroes  are  not  getting  oppor- 
tunities to  get  training  for  jobs 
which  demand  special  skills.  The 
reasons,  according  to  Dr.  Rose, 


are  “the  Practices  of  the  trade 
unions  and  the  lack  of  seniority 
among  Negroes.” 

Sigm  of  Progress 

There  are  signs  of  progress  in 
houMnc.  Dr,  Ii„se  asiseli 

that  there  ,s  „„  longer  „ , , 

basis  for  keeping  Negroes  out  of 
an  area.  Secondly,  at  least  17 
states  have  fair  housing  laws 
which,  although  they  are  not 
wholly  effective,  do  create  a help- 
ful pressure  situation. 

Education  is  perhaps  the  most 
crucial  and  the  most  explosive  is- 
sue in  Boston.  “There  are  no  for- 
cibly segregated  schools  in  the 
North  but  we  have  had  incom- 
plete de  facto  segragation  for 
jears;  some  of  it  is  due  to  hous- 
ing segregation.” 

there  any  deliberate  segre- 
? "V«,“  says  Dr. 

Thar,  arc  ihr.c  way,  i„  which 
deliberate  segregation  is  accomp- 
lished: the  gerrymandering  of 
school  boundaries;  the  transfer 
system  enabling  both  White  and 
Negro  children  to  transfer  out  of 
an  area;  and  third,  the  deliberate 
location  of  new  schools  and 
boundaries  such  that  segregation 
is  the  result.” 

Although  100  years  have  passed 
since  the  issuing  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  “during  at 
least  half  this  time,  discrimina- 
tion has  been  on  the  increase.” 

Dr.  Rose  concluded,  “Negroes 
have  understanding^  become  im- 
patient, but  there  is  a rising  cres- 
cendo of  involvement  among  all 

We  can  say  at  the  most  that 
we  are  at  a crossroads.  Which 
road  do  we  take? 


Christian  Values  Guide 
Current  Moral  Issues 


3.C.  ’64  AND  GEORGIA  IAVICOLI,  EMMANUEL  ’64, 
can  live  his  religion  through  the  Third  Order  with 
Priscilla  Kelley. 


(Co 


tinued  on  Pago  4) 


by  Priscilla  Kelley 

The  fact  that  one-tenth  of 
America’s  population  is  denied 
equal  rights  is  enough  to  shock 
106,000  people  into  action.  But 
this  is  only  one-twentieth  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  nation’s  popula- 
tion. 

Action  for  Interracial  Under- 
standing was  organized  in  1961 
by  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Frnji- 
cis.  The  vital  concern  of  the  AIU 
is  bringing  Christian  morality  to 
the  forefront  in  the  racial  problem. 
Exemplary  of  these  socially  com- 
mitted lay  people  are  Georgia 
Iavicoli,  a senior  at  Emmanuel, 
and  Carl  Stasio,  a senior  at  Bos- 
ton College. 

Georgia  and  Carl  explored  the 
various  ways  their  Boston  unit 


contributes  to  the  national  Aposto- 
late. The  most  significant  is  a pub- 
lic forum  they  present  before  lo- 
cal Catholic  organizations.  This 
affords  a presentation  of  the  race 
problem  as  a moral  problem  and 
an  opportunity  to  awaken  Chris- 
tians to  this  awareness. 

The  Third  Order  takes  an  ac- 
tive stand  in  the  racial  issue  by 
organizing  and  staffing  the  inte- 
grated St.  John  School  in  Rox- 
bury. Its  sole  purpose  is  to  ed- 
ucate deprived  adults  who  lack 
high  school  certification. 

Their  unit  also  polled  parish 
priests  in  the  Archdiocese,  show- 
ing conclusively  that  the  individ- 
ual Catholic  community  practices 
discrimination.  Carl  adds  that  they 
also  composed  an  adult  catechism 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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Van  Chuong  Speaks...  I Library  lnformation 

' — 1 -®-  Books  are  siom-nosts  to  unde 


by  Jacqueline  Dupuis 

Viet  Nam.  Madame  Nhu.  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem.  Coup  d’Etat.  Explo- 
sive words  in  an  explosive  world. 
One  day  Americans  are  faced  with 
a powerful  'dragon-lady’,  the  next 
they  are  reading  of  a bloody  coup 
in  a far-off  land  which  deposes 
a regime  that  was  completely  sup- 
ported by  the  U.S.  government. 

Tran  Van  Chuong,  former  Viet- 
namese Ambassador  to  the  U.S. 
and  father  of  Madame  Nhu  ex- 
pressed his  views  on  the  situation 
Oct.  29  at  Boston  University.  He 
said  emphatically,  ‘‘The  war  can- 
not be  won  as  long  as  Diem  is  in 
power.”  Four  days  later,  almost 
a prophetic  result,  the  shaky  Diem 
regime  was  overthrown.  Dr. 
Chuong  revealed  in  his  talk  the 
totalitarian  element  existing  in 
Viet  Nam.  “The  lack  of  unity  is 
a roadblock  to  victory  in  the  war.” 
After  the  coup  Major  General  Ton 
That  Dinh  said,  "We  would  have 
lost  the  war  under  Diem.” 

Dr.  Chuong  further  related  the 
horrors  of  the  Buddhist  persecu- 
tions by  the  Diem  regime.  “When 
people  feel  they  must  commit  su. 
icide  in  order  to  protest,  when 
religious  men  are  so  oppressed 


they  see  nothing  but  death  ahead 
of  them,  something  is  wrong.”  The 
experienced  diplomat  claimed  that 
none  of  the  population  trusted  the 
regime  or  its  leaders.  “The  re- 
gime was  a rare  case  of  concen- 
tration of  power  in  one  family. 
They  do  not  delegate  power  to 
anyone.  They  are  leaders  without 
followers.  I would  like  to  quote 
someone  from  the  family.  She 
(Md.  Nhu)  said,  ‘No  one  can  be 
trusted  outside  the  family.’  ” In 
this  regard  Maj.  Gen.  Dinh  said, 
“Diem  listened  to  no  one  except 
members  of  the  family  and  their 
advice  was  leading  the  nation  to 
destruction.” 

An  aging  diplomat,  a youthful 
military  officer-both  views  are 
strikingly  similar.  The  old  regime 
versus  the  new-what  is  it  to  be? 
The  leaders  have  announced  re- 
forms favored  by  Dr.  Chuong; 
they  have  a civilian  cabinet  which 
he  favors.  Their  one  aim  is  “to 
fight  Communism.”  Dr.  Choung 
spoke  of  the  war  and  the  choice 
his  people  were  being  faced  with 
between  Diem  and  Communism. 
He  said,  “I  would  rather  be  dead 
than  be  Communist  and  this  is 
the  feeling  of  my  people." 


Books  are  sign-posts  to  under- 
standing. 

Every  week  the  library  bulletin 
board  in  the  Administration 
Building  carries  out  this  meta- 
phor with  attractive,  eye-catching 
book  jackets  of  the  latest  in  non- 
fiction and  fiction. 

Whatever  you  need  - a history 
of  the  Far  East,  information  on 
the  Ecumenical  Council,  the  life 
of  a political  figure  - may  be 
found  in  the  college  library. 

fn  addition,  reserve  books  are 
kept  on  hand  to  aid  the  student 
in  her  various  courses.  With  the 
new  system  of  using  these  rt 
serve  volumes  for  a limit  of  tw 
hours  on  any  part  of  the  cam 
pus,  students  are  lessening  thei 
own  problems  of  time  and  space 
Reference  books  are  to  be  usee 
in  the  library  only.  This  distinc 
tion  between  reference  and 
serve  books  must  be  kept  in  mine 
This  is  only  fair  since  many  of 
these  books  belong  to  irrepli 
able  sets  and  are  permanent 
guide-posts  for  all  who  use  the 
library. 


Stu.  G.  Lecturer  Evaluates 
Educational  Scene  Today 


TERTIARIES 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
to  be  published  in  the  Spring 
which  deals  with  concrete  prob- 
lems of  the  racial  issue. 

“The  tertiaries,”  Georgia  ex- 
plained, “become  idealists  when 
they  wish  that  fellow  Christians 
would  look  to  the  cause  of  racism. 
But  more  importantly,  they  be- 
come realists  when  they  acknowl- 
edge, for  example,  that  Negroes 
are  inferior  students  because  they 
are  taught  in  many  cases  by  sub- 
stitute teachers,  in  unequipped 
schools,  and  are  environmentally 
inhibited  by  their  depressed  living 
conditions.” 

Georgia  and  Carl  are  equally 
active  in  the  national  AIL';  each 
has  addressed  the  National  Third 
Order  Convention.  But  they  feel 


racism  is  a current  and  raging 
problem  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity. 

Carl  concluded,  “These  effects 
are  visible  in  our  everyday  lives. 
Rather  than  passively  deploring 
the  effects,  look  to  the  cause  and 
ask  why.”  He  cites  The  Segrega- 
tionist by  James  G.  Cook  which 
shows  that  if  Southern  integra- 
tion continues  at  its  present  rate, 
(only  2700  Negroes  in  integrated 
schools  in  the  last  eight  years) 
the  year  9256  A.D.  will  herald 
complete  integration. 

Why  is  one-tenth  of  America 
denied  equal  status?  The  AIU 
suggests  Christian  awareness. 
Georgia  and  Carl  say,  “It  is  the 
moral  responsibility  on  individual 
Christians  to  live  in  this  aware- 


“A  Jazz  Salute  To  Fre 
Two  12”  Records 


Dr.  David  Riesman,  the  third 
lecturer  in  the  Student  Govern- 
ment series,  may  have  instigated 
a reappraisal  of  the  American  ed- 
ucational scene. 

The  present  shape  of  our  edu- 
cation, he  maintained,  forces  our 
men  and  women  into  sex-defined 
roles.  In  spite  of  the  cosmopoli- 
tanism of  universities  and  paren- 
tal permisiveness,  the  restriction 
still  persists.  Tracing  its  source, 
Dr.  Riesman  found  it  in  two  fac- 
tors of  the  American  experience: 
the  allocation  of  a cultural  role 
to  the  frontier  woman  and  the 
lack  of  a fuedal  aristocracy. 

“In  the  break-up  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  world  picture," 
Dr.  Riesman  continued,  “t  h e 
structure  and  dynamics  of  Amer- 
ican education  first  emerged.” 
The  religious  and  ethnic  commun- 
ities that  resulted  from  European 
immigration  founded  local  educa- 
tional institutions.  These  became 
the  critical  factor  in  the  Amer- 
icanization of  religious  and  na- 
tional groups. 

"In  the  Catholic  experience. 


David  Ri 


particularly,”  Dr.  Riesman  ex- 
plained, “young  people  were  sub- 
ject to  cross-pressures  from  the 
traditional  position  of  their  par- 
ishes and  the  modern  theology 
presented  in  the  classroom."  Al- 
though  this  is  still  a problem,  he 
felt  it  has  been  minimized  by  the 
cosmopolitan  character  of  the 
present-day  college  community. 


Soph.  Week  Stars  Boston; 
Swan  Boats  Invade  Lounge 


SPECIAL  PRICE:  $5.00 

Send  to  CORE 
38  Park  Row,  N.Y.  35,  N.Y. 

STUDENT  SKETCH 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

Last  year,  forced  rest  and  re- 
cuperation after  a serious  illness 
gave  her  the  opportunity  to  eval- 
uate. "I  know  now  that  if  you  put 
yourself  fully  into  Emmanuel,  you 
can  get  as  much  out  of  it  as  any- 

Self-evaluation  and  serious 
thinking  enabled  Jane  to  return 
and  find  fulfillment  where  she 
once  doubted  it  possible. 


Save  your  pennies,  Sophomores, 
for  the  most  exciting  week  of 
your  year  — Sophomore  Week 
'63  — will  soon  arrive. 

This  year’s  sophomores  are  stay- 
ing close  to  home  with  their 
theme:  they  have  chosen  it  to  be 
Boston.  The  Blue  and  Gold  lounge 
will  look  familiar  to  all  those  who 
have  ever  ridden  on  the  swan  boats 
for  it  will  be  decorated  to  look 
like  the  Boston  Common. 

All  the  beatniks  at  Emmanuel 
will  be  saved  the  bother  of  travel- 
ing down-town  to  Charles  Street 
for  their  “espresso”  because  Em- 
manuel will  have  its  own  coffee 
holise  in  what  has  been  previously 
known  as  the  smoker.  Sophomore 
week  social  activities  begin  Wed- 


nesday, Nov.  22,  at  7:00  p.m.  with 
a banquet  at  the  1200  Beacon 
Street.  The  girls  will  feast  on  eith- 
er a chicken  or  steak  dinner. 

After  two  days  of  concentrated 
study  on  school  work,  all  Em- 
manuelites  will  join  in  the  social 
whirl.  Friday  night  from  8-1,  the 
girls  will  dance  to  the  music  of 
Harry  Marshard  at  the  Blue  Hills 
Country  Club.  The  theme  of  this 
semi-formal  will  be  “Starlight  on 
the  Charles.” 

The  final  event  will  be  an  in- 
formal combination  hootenanny 
and  twist  party.  The  entertain- 
ment including  both  a folk  sing- 
ing group,  the  Balladeers,  and  a 
twist  band  assure  this  evening  of 
success. 


Nov.  Symposium  Spotlights  Professors’  Research; 
Discussions  Draw  Interest  from  Different  Fields 


Collegiate  Contest  Causes  Stir; 
Profs  Determine  Winning  Room 


Members  of  the  Emmanuel  fac- 
ulty participated  in  a symposium 
held  Friday,  Nov.  1,  on  campus 
to  share  information  obtained  in 
their  recent  research. 

The  day-long  program  consisted 
of  a morning  and  an  afternoon 
session.  At  12:30  p.m.,  at  the 
close  of  the  morning  session, 
Monsignor  Sypek  offered  Mass  in 
the  Emmanuel  Chapel.  A lunch- 
eon followed. 

Discussion  Topics 

Brief  introductory  talks  char- 
acterized the  morning  session  in 
which  interest  focused  on  the 
place  of  the  layman  in  the  Cath- 
olic college. 

The  afternoon  session  under- 
took the  primary  business  of  the 
symposium,  discussion  groups,  the 
topics  of  which  had  been  offered 
by  various  members  of  the  facul- 
ty. 

Since  so  many  of  the  faculty  are 
doing  research  and  further  studies 
in  their  fields,  the  administration 
thought  that  such  a symposium- 
type  program  would  be  fruitful  to 
each  faculty  member.  It  allowed 
them  not  only  to  obtain  new  in- 
formation in  their  own  particular 
fields,  but  to  move  out  in  a wider 
area  and  observe  activity  being 
done  in  a variety  of  fields. 

The  participants  received  a list 
of  discussion  topics  and  speakers 


in  order  to  select  a discussion  de- 
sirable to  their  interests.  The  six 
topics  discussed  at  length  in  the 
afternoon  session  were  as  follows: 
“An  Experimental  Study  of  Fam- 
ilies of  Schizophrenics,”  Dr.  Wax- 
ier; "Drinking  Among  Adoles- 
cents,” Mr.  Kelly;  “The  Role  of 
Philosophy  in  the  Catholic  Col- 
lege Curriculum  of  the  Future,” 
Dr.  O’Shea;  “Modern  Math:  An 
Explanation  for  Non-Mathematici- 
ans," Sister  Elizabeth  Louise; 
"Formation  Through  Imitation,” 
Mr.  Galantic;  “The  Problem  of 
Protection  in  the  Underdeveloped 
Countries,”  Mr.  Connor. 


by  Judy  Kelly 

A man’s  home  is  his  castle,  but 
what  about  a woman’s  home? 
More  specifically,  what  about  a 
college  woman’s  home? 

Until  recently  we  of  the  weak- 
er sex  had  labored  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  most  sacred  of 
sanctuaries,  the  dorm,  was  im- 
mune to  all  attacks  from  the  male 
world.  Recently  these  illusions 
were  smashed  and  the  pieces  fell 
around  us  with  the  tinsel  ring 
of  shattered  dreams. 

Mr.  Philip  Cash,  of  the  history 
department;  Mr.  Paul  Maffeo,  of 
the  German  department;  and  Mr. 
Ivan  Galantic,  of  the  art  depart- 
ment, invaded  the  dorms  in  search 
of  the  most  collegiate  room. 

Two  weeks  of  dust  disappeared 
from  the  floors.  Long-lost  items 
were  rescued  from  that  limbo  of 
forgotten  things,  under  the  bed. 

Shelves  were  arranged  in  care- 


ful disarray.  A hard  bound  copy 
of  Peanuts  was  squeezed  between 
W.  J.  Cash's  Mind  of  the  South 
and  Freud’s  Outline  of  Psycho- 
analysis. A paperback  copy  of  Al- 
dous  Huxley’s  Brave  New  World 
rested  on  top  of  the  Holy  Bible. 

The  invaders  arrived.  Sister 
Raymond  Loretta  escorted  them  to 
the  first  room.  They  then  proceed- 
ed systematically  from  room  to 
room.  A glance  at  the  nameplate 
on  the  door,  a stare  at  the  room, 
a notation  in  a notebook  and  they 
moved  on  to  the  next  room. 

An  hour  later  the  inspection 
was  over.  The  judges  had  viewed 
each  of  the  rooms.  Two  days  lat- 
er the  winners  were  announced 
at  a formal  residents’  supper.  Car- 
ol Lynch  and  Beverly  Chin  Fatt 
were  presented  with  Emmanuel 
mugs  for  their  collegiate  arrange- 
ment of  room  122,  St.  Ann  Hall. 


Tile  perfect  GIFT... 

\Lt  Club 
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Massachusetts  Cancer  Society  Discloses 
Programs  and  Statistics 


New  Research 

by  Jacqueline  Dupuis 

Rumors  and  opinions  fly  thick 
and  fast  on  the  smoking-eancer  is- 
sue. "Informed”  reports  are  a dime 
a dozen. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  approx- 
imately 400  persons  gathered  to 
find  out  the  facts.  In  attendance 
were  ten  representatives  of  Em- 
mauel  College’s  biology  and  com- 
munications departments.  Also 
present  were  Mrs.  Toni  Peabody, 
first  lady  of  Massachusetts,  Mon- 
signor Francis  J.  Lally,  editor  of 
The  Pilot,  and  numerous  physicians 
and  scientists  working  on  cancer 
projects. 

Dr.  Daniel  Horn,  assistant  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Cancer  Control 
Branch  Division  of  Diseases,  US 
Public  Health  Service,  was  the  first 
speaker.  He  invited  the  lunchers  to 
have  a cigarette,  "if  you  want 
to.  . •”  It  seemed  remarkable  to 
him  that  the  smoke  screen  usually 


present  at  luncheons  was  invisible 
at  1200  Beacon  Street  that  day. 

According  to  Dr  Horn,  lung 
cancer  hns  progressed  through  the 
following:  complacency,  sus- 
picion, exploration,  and  confirma- 
tion. . .“Where  do  we  go  from 
here?”  Massachusetts  now  has  the 
same  number  of  deaths  due  to  lung 
cancer  annually  as  did  the  United 
States  in  1930. 

Studies  have  proven,  along  with 

aire  more  prone  to  lung  cancer  than 
non-smokers.  “The  proof  of  these 
facts  is  conclusive,"  said  Dr.  Horn, 
who  hopes  that  the  fifth  stage  of 
lung  cancer  will  not  be  the  one 
where  “pleasure  prevails.” 

Dr.  George  E.  Moore,  director  of 
the  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Insti- 
tute, gave  the  society  members  ex- 
amples of  cancer  research  now  be- 
ing carried  on.  He  pointed  out  first 
that  the  problem  is  not  only  bio- 
logical but  social. 

At  Roswell  Park  Institute  at- 
tempts are  being  made  to  develop 


a non-tobacco  cigarette.  Impossi- 
ble? “No-true,”  said  Dr.  Moore. 
“Formulas  have  been  devised  in 
which  the  taste  of  tobacco  can  pos- 
sibly come  from  a non-tobacco 
cigarette. 

“Support  is  needed  in  this  re- 
search especially  from  parents  of 
teen-age  smokers.” 

The  main  speaker,  Senator  Mau- 
reen Neuberger,  (D.-Ore.),  offer- 
ed a list  of  people  at  fault  in  this 
growing  problem  of  smoking:  the 
tobacco  industry,  the  government, 
the  advertising  industry,  and  each 
individual  who  does  not  accept  re- 
sponsibility. She  made  it  clear  that 
no  one  was  to  blame  but  all  were 
guilty. 

“We  must  educate  the  people 
to  the  danger,"  Senator  Neuberg- 
er said,  “and  expand  research  as 
well.  We  must  look  into  the  psy- 
chology of  smoking.”  Many  things 
must  be  done,  but  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  stop  an  $8  million  industry 
($2  million  in  government  taxes) 
in  a short  period  of  time. 


Campus  Shop  Chatter  Reveals: 
“Woman  is  a Strange  Creature 


What  is  the  nature  of  man? 
Man  indeed  is  a complex  being 
and,  being  man,  a knowledge  of 
what  makes  him  tick  is  both  in- 
teresting and  essential. 


The  Survey . . . 


“Man  is  the  only  laughing  an- 
imal,” said  somebody.  In  order  to 
know  man,  we  must  be  aware  of 
his  lighter  side,  the  pleasure  and 
fun-loving  side  of  his  personality. 
We  find  out  what  makes  man 
laugh  by  knowing  what  he  talks 
about. 

The  Campus  Shop  is  fertile  ter- 
ritory for  talk  and  laughter.  It 
seems  that  we  laugh  at  anything 
from  high  school  uniforms  to  a 
broken  candy  machine  (t  h e 
world’s  biggest  mission  box). 
Some  laugh  at  lost  sweaters  and 
raincoats.  Still  others  dismiss  with 
a sick  smile  the  last  midsemester 
they  flunked.  All  told,  if  we  laugh 
at  anything  at  all,  even  the  girl 
who  handed  her  boyfriend  the 
heart  of  a cat  in  a brown  paper 
bag,  we  can  consider  ourselves 
in  the  ranks  , of  the  normal,  run- 
of-the-mill  human  beings. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  only 
thing  that  distinguishes  “homo 
sapiens”  from  the  brute  beast  is 
his  intellect.  Intellectual  stimula- 
tion does  not  ooze  out  of  the 
Campus  Shop.  Brain-tickling  con- 
versation flourishes  on  the  peri- 
phery, in  a quiet  corner.  This  dis- 
cussion flows  freely  and  often- 
times reaches  the  pitch  of  excite- 
ment that  bustles  about  the  juke- 
box. 

It  ranges  from  school  studies 
to  the  scholarly  realm  of  meta- 
physics. We  catch  the  biology  ma- 
jors talking  animatedly  about  the 
possibility  of  a brain  transplant. 
We  hear  the  inevitable  clash  of 
the  sciences  and  the  humanities  in 
the  persons  of  a chemistry  major 
and  an  English  major.  Each  uphold- 
ing her  field.  We  reach  out  to  the 
world  of  politics  in  students’  com- 
ments on  Viet  Nam  and  Madame 
Nhu.  We  hear  opinions  on  the 
role  of  the  educated  woman  in 
society  as  a result  of  Dr.  Ries- 
nian’s  lecture.  Here  is  cosmopoli- 
tan man,  man  seriously  interested 
in  the  world  around  him. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  complete 
dichotomy  between  laughing  man 
and  intellectual  man.  The  well- 
rounded  human  being  does  both 
- knows  when  it  benefits  him  best 
to  think  seriously  and  when  it’s 
time  to  enjoy  life  and  laugh. 


Dr.  McGovern  Urges 
Academic  Adventure 


by  Donna  Perrow 

Catholic  education  seems  to  be 
in  crisis.  Why? 

Dr.  James  R.  McGovern,  pro- 
fessor of  history,  recently  projec- 
ted a view  of  “The  Present  Posi- 
tion of  American  Catholic  Eduea- 

According  to  Dr.  McGovern, 
part  of  the  crisis  stems  from  the 
lack  of  a sense  of  academic  ad- 
venture among  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. “We  have  failed  to  com. 
municate  that  we  are  intellectual 
buccaneers,”  he  said. 

“In  part  this  is  the  result  of 
social,  rather  than  educational  cir- 
cumstances. We  still  have  those 
in  the  Catholic  community  who 
resist  integration,  who  read  few 
books,  who  typify  the  tendency 
toward  an  authoritarian  family 
unit.  Such  a family  often  devel- 
ops dependency  and  frustrates  the 
‘adventure’  even  before  it  can  take 

Although  there  are  pockets  of 
resistance  to  the  pioneer  spirit  in 
the  Catholic  community,  he'  sees 
“an  exciting  tide  of  change  rais- 
ing all  ships.” 

More  to  Criiis 

But  there  is  more  to  the  crisis. 

In  examining  the  present  posi- 
tion, Dr.  McGovern  referred  to 
the  views  of  Msgr.  John  Tracy 
Ellis  as  enumerated  in  The  Ameri- 
can Catholic  and  the  Intellectual 
Life.  First,  as  interpreted  by  Dr. 
McGovern,  Msgr.  Ellis  explained 
the  limited  commitment  of  Cath- 
olics to  the  intellectual  life  as  a 
consequence  of  their  economic  po- 
sition and  the  fact  that  “cultural 
clocks  run  slow.”  Msgr.  Ellis  es- 
timated that  as  late  as  1955-56, 
Catholics  received  a total  of  only 
5.8%  of  the  grants  in  physics  and 


chemistry  awarded  by  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation. 

Dr.  McGovern  cited  a more  re- 
cent survey  on  the  number  of 
Catholic  students  going  on  to 
graduate  study.  The  National 
Opinion  Research  Center  in  June 
of  1961  revealed  that  of  a total 
of  35,000  undergraduates  polled, 
28%  of  the  Protestants,  48%  of 
the  Jews,  and  35%  of  the  Cath- 
olics were  going  on  to  higher 
education.  “Although  this  sug- 
gests a hopeful  turn,  the  Catho- 
lics are  still  out-distanced  - we 
are  still  lagging  at  the  preferred 
graduate  schools,”  warned  Dr. 
McGovern. 

A Quality  Gap 

“Although  we  are  showing  bet- 
ter quantitative  results,  there  is 
a quality  gap  in  three  areas  of 
Catholic  education,"  according  to 
Dr.  McGovern,  “in  administra- 
tion, in  faculty  life,  and  in  stu- 
dent life. 

“The  layman  needs  to  play  a 
more  important  role  in  the  admin- 
istration; we  need  lay  members  of 
the  community  to  serve  in  liason 
with  graduate  schools,  and  to  help 
efTect  communication  among  oth- 
er Catholic  colleges.” 

In  regard  to  both  students  and 
professors,  “we  need  commitment 
to  the  idea  that  the  world  is 
good,  as  opposed  to  the  idea  that 
the  world  is  something  to  be  en- 
dured. The  more  we  learn  about 
the  world,  the  more  we  know 
about  God. 

“Moreover,"  Dr.  McGovern  con- 
tinued, “we  must  curb  our  in- 
stincts to  father  and  mother  our 
students.”  Rather,  we  are  to  stim- 
ulate a desire  for  the  discovery  of 
the  world.  The  student  becomes  in- 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Very  few  Emmanuel  students 
viewed  the  confusion  in  Viet  Nam 
as  a sweeping  indictment  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  One  objected 
to  the  widespread  assumption  that 
the  United  States  is  responsible 
for  troubles  around  the  globe. 

Several  students,  however,  re- 
fused to  exempt  this  country  from 
blame.  According  to  one  student, 
the  vacillation  of  American  policy 
in  Asia  is  a significant  factor  in 
the  situation.  Another  cited  the 
C.I.A.  and  the  State  Department. 

Inefficiency  in  all  sides  of  the 
controveisy  was  frequently  men- 
tioned. One  student  blamed  the 
"penny-wise,  pound-foolish”  atti- 
tude of  congressmen,  complicated 
by  their  lack  of  kowledge  con- 
cerning Southeast  Asia  and  their 
emotional  rather  than  intellectual 
fear  of  Communism. 

Surprisingly,  only  one  person 
accused  the  Communists  of  inci- 
ting trouble.  Most  tended  to  look 
beyond  the  immediate  sources  of 


the  current  problem  to  its  basic 
roots  in  misunderstanding,  inef- 
ficiency, and  lack  of  purpose  on 
all  levels. 

Opinion  was  evenly  divided  on 
the  need  for  the  participation  of 
American  soldiers  in  the  anti- 
communist warfare  in  Viet  Nam. 

Frequently  a negative  opinion 
on  this  subject  reflected  a general 
pacifist  orientation,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  student  who  remarked, 
"Communists  are  human  too. 
They  have  a right  to  live." 

Another  student  labeled  Ameri- 
can military  participation,  foreign 
intervention,  and  declared,  “This 
is  not  the  way  to  defend  democra- 
cy.” 

Others  took  a more  pragmatic 
position,  pointing  out  that  if 
Americans  don’t  fight,  no  one  else 
will. 

One  collegian  maintained  that 
Americans  should  fight  “only  if 
we  are  in  fact  responsible  for 
the  situation.”  She  deplored  what 
she  termed  "a  general  lend-lease 
policy”  with  soldiers. 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Patriettes  Hope  for  Membership 
In  Mass.  Powder  - Puff  League 


Dramatic  Presentations 
Best  Deal  in  Town 

by  Pat  Maloney 

“The  play’s  the  thing”  seems 
to  echo  best  the  theme  of  No- 
vember entertainment  in  Boston- 
town.  Both  the  dramatic  presen- 
tations and  the  cinema  produc- 
tions are  suggested  as  a post- 
exam panacea  to  all  who  feel  the 
urge  to  splurge . on  worthwhile 
entertainment. 

PLAYS 

Shubert  Theatre:  Nov  11-Dec. 
2.  Stop  the  World-1  Want  to  Get 
Off  - For  you  “Littlechaps”  who 
wander  the  bleak  world  in  search 
of  your  soul,  Anthony  Newley’s 
musical  will  provide  universal  en- 
joyment. 

Wilbur  Theatre:  Dec.  2-Dec.  1C. 
Nobody  Loves  an  Albatross  - No, 
Coleridge  has  not  come  to  Boston 
but  Robert  Preston  has.  ..  . in 
Ronald  Alexander’s  pre-Broad- 
way try-out  comedy  about  a 
dashing  Hollywood  producer. 
Jordan  Hall:  Nov.  16  at  2:30.  Un. 
der  Milk  Wood  - production  of 
Dylan  Thomas’s  dramatic  hymn  to 
a Welsh  fishing  town. 

MOVIES 

We  finally  have  a few  good 
prospects  for  you  movie  - goers. 
Paramount  Theatre:  Nov.  6 - 
“Mary  Mary”-This  film  version  of 
Jean  Kerr’s  comedy  on  martial.  I 
mean  marital,  war  stars  Debbie 
Reynolds  and  Barry  Nelson. 

Astor  Theatre:  Nov.  8-Edie  Ad- 
ams and  Jack  Lemmon  co-star  in 
Frederick  Brisson’s  film  version 
of  his  Broadway  comedy  hit  ‘ Un- 
der the  Yum  Yum  Tree.” 

Capri  Theatre:  Nov.  8-"The 
Small  World  of  Sammy  Lee”  is 
an  enlarged  version  of  Anthony 
Newley’s  “Stop  The  World-I 
Want  to  Get  Off.”  This  very  hu- 
man story  of  a man  who  has 
created  a half-world  of  shadows 
without  love,  promises  an  evening 
of  real  entertainment. 


by  Sue  Langa 

A new  and  startling  note  has 
been  added  to  the  Emmanuel 
Campus  Symphony. 

Until  October,  a visitor  to  Em- 
manuel could  wander  about,  lis- 
tening, and  hear  the  crashes  and 
bangs  of  workmen  clambering  over 
half-finished  buildings,  the  shuf- 
fles and  mutters  of  the  freshman 
biology  tree-gazers,  and  the  buz- 
zing and  the  laughter  of  little 
groups  of  students  ambling  over 
the  campus. 

Now,  over  all  of  these  pleasing 
sounds  there  dominates  another, 
the  cries  of  "One,  two;  one,  two!’ 
“Kick;  pass;  block,”  and  “Grab 
her!”  of  the  new  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege football  team,  the  Patriettes. 

The  brief  history  of  the  Patri- 
ettes runs  like  this: 

Last  month,  a group  of  40  jun- 
iors decided  that  if  Wellesley  and 
Newton  could  have  female  football 
teams,  why  couldn’t  Emmanuel? 
The  40  collegians  banded  together 
and  asked  Susan  Lough’s  brother, 
a high  school  football  coach,  to 
teach  them  the  art  of  playing  two- 
handed  touch  football.  After  a 
series  of  intensive  lectures,  the 
dungaree-clad  footbelles  trooped 
to  the  Alumnae  Hall  grass  to  begin 
their  official  practice. 

First  on  the  team’s  playing 
agenda  is  a series  of  intra-mural 


THIS  IS  POWER?  ? ? 
Peggy  Curran,  Sue  Lough,  Rc 
mary  Danehy,  Kathy  Moriai 
Diane  Finn,  Peggy  O'Donnell  j 
Barbara  Keegan,  (bottom  to  to 


• Emm 


Collegians  Meet  Russian  Circus  Per  formers 
They  Talk'll  Think,  Tour’n  Travel  Together 


A circus  is  a circus.  Eut  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  Moscow 
State  Circus  which  recently  made 
its  debut  in  the  Boston  Garden. 
According  to  Sister  Maiie  Mar- 
garita of  Emmanuel’s  Russian  de- 
partment, the  presentation  was 
“too  much  art  to  be  called  a cir- 

Several  students  from  the  Rus- 
sian Department  were  called  up- 
on to  act  as  translators  for  the 
Russian  entertainers  on  a tour 
of  Boston  and  the  surrounding 


Club  and  Campus  Activities 
Concentrate  on  Communications 


Sodality  has  elected  officers  for 
the  coming  year.  It  looks  like  the 
class  of  '65  has  monopolized  the 
slate:  Eileen  Tinsley  prefect;  Rita 
Dillon,  vice-prefect;  Eleanor  Ca- 
hill, secretary,  and  Mary  Alessi, 
treasurer. 

Modem  drama  is  the  topic  of 
discussion  for  the  literary  society 
this  year.  Members  have  pur- 
chased season’s  passes  to  the 
Charles  Playhouse.  They  plan  to 
use  the  plays  presented  as  a 
springboard  for  their  discussions. 

The  modern  dance  club  is  par- 
ticipating in  the  Arts  Festival, 
Dec.  15.  Their  exhibition  will  con- 
sist of  three  dance  types;  jazz, 
imitation,  and  folk. 

The  Sociology  Dept,  announces 

PEACE 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

peace  symposium.  The  speakers 
and  discussion  groups  aim  to  pro- 
duce working  papers  and  initi- 
atives for  total  and  world  wide 
disarmament. 

As  part  of  a continuing,  peace- 
oriented  program,  a study  group 
has  been  formed  on  campus.  In 
weekly  meetings,  the  discussion 
guide  Peace:  The  Control  of  Na- 
tional Power  by  Philip  Van 
Slyck  is  being  used  as  a spring- 
board. Information  on  this  group 
may  be  obtained  through  the 
Focu*  office. 


that  Sister  Marie  Augusta,  Prof. 
Nottingham,  Queens  College,  and 
Prof.  Eister,  Wellesley  College. 
Wash.,  D.C.  will  confer  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Nov.  16.  The  subject 
of  discussion  will  be  the  sociology 
of  religion. 

The  Focu*  staff  held  its  annual 
journalism  institute  and  commun- 
ications conference  for  editors  of 
high  school  newspapers,  Nov.  9- 
11.  Sister  Anne  Cyril,  moderator 
of  Focu*,  directed  the  institute. 
Focu*  members  participating  in 
the  conference  were:  Donna  Per- 
row,  editor;  Cathy  Costello,  as- 
sociate editor;  Susan  Langa,  ex- 
change editor;  Patricia  Maloney, 
pg.  6 editor;  Priscilla  Kelley  and 
Jacqueline  Dupuis,  feature  edi- 
tors; Elaine  Marble,  Kathy  Mc- 
Williams, Evie  Manning,  Marie 
Gallivan,  and  Judy  Kelley,  all 
staff  reporters. 

Focu*  thanks  all  who  helped  in 
any  way  to  make  this  journalism 
weekend  a success. 


Sandra  Stone,  Pat  Battles,  and 
Kathy  Maclssac  travelled  to  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  with  memhers 
of  the  Russian  troupe.  The  Rus- 
sians, likening  the  countryside  to 
their  own  homeland,  remarked  on 
the  bravery  of  the  fanner’s  revolt 
against  the  British. 

Speaking  on  a diversity  of  sub- 
jects, from  religion  to  Arthur 
Miller,  the  performers  expressed 
their  pleasure  in  finding  the 
American  people  so  thoughtful 
and  friendly.  As  a demonstration 
of  their  pleasure,  the  Russian 
people  offered  the  girls  tickets 
for  both  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing performances  of  the  circus. 

The  girls  exercised  their  lin- 
guistic abilities  between  shows. 
They  conversed  for  three  hours 
with  the  entertainers.  Sandra 
Stone,  impressed  with  the  pride 
of  these  people,  noted,  “They 
make  themselves  do  it  for  their 
country." 

DR.  McGOVERN 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

dependent  and  “.  . .supplies  an 
academic  and  personal  synthesis” 
for  her  education. 


"The 


fo< 


Catholic  education,”  Dr.  McGov- 
ern concluded,  “i»  to  experiment 
with  the  world,  to  find  that  the 
truth  is  one;  a Iifc-is-open-mental- 
ity.  We  have  a superior  motive 


the 


the  total  man  with  a view  to  be- 
lief in  human  value  as  a whole 
and  in  the  sacredness  of  the  hu- 
man family.” 


CAFE  BUDAPEST 

“A  taste  of  old  Hungary’ 
268A  Brookline  Ave. 

From  11:30  a. in.  To  Midnight 
Sundays  From  4 p.m.  To  Mid. 
Luncluon  - Dinner 
After  Theatre 


STARLITE  SHOP,  INC. 

Charge  Accounts  Invited 

274  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 

BEacon  2-7633 


Shoes  dyed  to  match  - Repairs 

THE  SHOE  DEN 


ASpinwall  7-3573 


games.  When  the  intra-mural  play- 
ing has  strengthened  the  team  and 
perfected  its  elaborate  plays,  the 
tootbelles  plan  to  open  the  team 
membership  to  members  of  the 
freshman,  sophomore  and  senior 
classes. 

Next  spring,  when  the  team’s 
gears  are  grinding  smoothly,  a ser- 
ies of  games,  either  intra-mural 
or  inter-collegiate,  will  be  played 
to  benefit  the  Library  Fund.  The 
crowning  feather  in  the  Patri- 
ette’s  collective  helmet  will  be  an 
invitation  to  join  the  Massachu- 
setts Powder  Puff  League,  in 
which  girls’  teams  from  Boston 
University,  Wellesley.  Newton, 
and  others  play. 

All  this  is  scheduled  for  the 
future.  For  now,  the  Emmanuel 
Patriettes  concentrate  on  master- 
ing the  basic  skills  of  touch  ball. 
They  constantly  seek  advice  and 
direction  from  authoritative  sour- 
ces. (A  primary  source  is  a Mrs. 
Robert  Kennedy,  to  whom  the 
girls  wrote  to  ask  for  instructions 
in  the  Kennedy  touch  football 
method.  Mrs.  Kennedy  hasn’t  an- 
swered yet,  but  the  girls  are  con- 
fident that  she  will.) 

If  everything  goes  as  planned, 
the  noisy,  full-of-fun  sounds  of 
the  Patriettes  at  practice  will  be- 
come an  official  part  of  the  Em- 
manuel Campus  symphony. 

POLL 
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A similar  dichotomy  appealed 
in  regard  to  the  function  of  for- 
eign aid. 

No  one  questioned  its  impor- 
tance, but  many  girls  denied  that 
such  assistance  gives  the  American 
government  the  right  to  regulate 
the  internal  affairs  of  a foreign 
country.  . 

One  student  maintains  that  for- 
eign aid  is  meant  for  the  recon- 
struction rather  than  the  convci- 
sion  of  other  nations.  She  feels 
that  the  use  of  assistance  as  a lev- 
e:  of  influence  is  a gross  abuse  of 
its  purpose. 


A.S.I.S.  Offers  You 
Triple  Opportunity 

The  American  Student  Infor- 
mation Service  is  the  only  autli. 
orized  organization  placing  Amer- 
ican college  students  in  summer 
jobs  in  Europe  on  a large-scale 
basis. 

The  A.S.I.S.  can  place  students 
in  temporary  summer  jobs  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain  and  oth- 
er European  countries. 

Their  5000  job  openings  in- 
elude  resort  hotel  work,  office 
work,  factory  work,  hospital  work, 
and  farm  work.  In  most  cases 
room  and  board  at  these  places 
are  provided  free;  wages  and 
hours  depend  upon  the  exact  oc- 
cupation.  Every  student  placed  in 
a summer  job  in  Europe  attends 
a 5-day  orientation  program  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg. 

Travel  grants,  which  range  ns 
high  as  $1000,  greatly  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  summer  in  Europe, 
These  grants  depend  upon  indi- 
vidual circumstances.  “The  pur- 
pose of  the  A.S.I.S.  is  to  provide 
every  college  student  with  the 
opportunity  to  see  Europe,  to  in- 
crease his  cultural  knowledge 
through  travel,  and  to  earn  and 
save  money.” 

Due  to  the  volume  of  applica- 
tions received,  they  are  processed 
on  the  first-come-first-served  bas- 
is. Therefore,  it  is  wise  to  sub- 
mit an  application  early  in  the 
year.  Students  interested  in  sum. 
mer  work  should  write  to  Dept. 
P American  Student  Informa- 
tion Sendee,  22  Avenue  de  la 
Liberte,  Luxembourg  City,  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg.  Send  $1 
for  the  prospectus  and  an  air 
mail  reply. 


NFCCS  Plans  More  Effective 
Catholic  Undergraduate  Program 


The  Fall  Council  Meeting  of 
NFCCS  held  at  Regis  on  Oct.  25 
and  26  evaluated  the  Catholic 
College  graduate  to  program  more 
effectively  for  the  undergraduate. 

In  his  talk,  Mr.  Paul  van  Thomp- 
son, Director  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Honors  discussed  the  Catholic 
College  Program  at  Providence 
College,  as  it  is  today  in  relation 
to  student  interest,  awareness,  ac- 
tivity, and  participation.  Mr. 
Thompson  said  that  the  theology 
and  philosophy  courses  until  now 
were  defensive.  In  re-evaluating 
the  necessity  of  these  courses  ten 
years  from  now,  he  suggested  that, 
by  being  open  to  students  in  non- 
Catholic  colleges,  they  may  re- 
place building  new  Catholic  col- 
leges. 

The  function  of  the  graduate 
in  parish  life,  her  views  on  her 
place  in  the  liturgy,  and  work  in 
the  parish  was  explored  by  Mrs. 
John  J.  Ryan,  author  of  At  Ease 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  She  felt 
that  approaching  parish  work 


with  good  will  rather  than  with 
determination  for  radical  change, 
accomplished  more. 

Part  of  the  NFCCS  program 
for  this  year  includes  providing 
scholarships  for  Negroes  to  attend 
our  Catholic  colleges.  Emmanuel 
will  publish  the  newsletter  com. 
piling  reports  on  programs  and 
announcements  from  other  colle- 
ges in  the  New  England  Region. 
A winter  conference  is  planned  at 
Emmanuel. 


BEacon  2-6236 
Individual  Hairstylist 
ARTHUR  ARMOND 
Beauty  Shop 
266  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston 

Hours  9 to  6 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 

9 A.M.  to  9 P.M. 


We  are  proud  to  be 
your  official  photographer 

and 

proud,  too,  that  as  alumnae 
you  select  us 
to  record  your 
engagement 

wedding 

and  family 
photographic  events 
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HAIL  TO  THE  CHIEF 


Once  there  was  a man  whose  name  was 
John.  . .It  is  perhaps  a unique  fact  of  life 
in  a volatile  twentieth  century  world  that 
so  much  confidence  is  placed  in  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  It  is  another 
unique  fact  that  a man  named  John  was 
summoned  by  the  American  people  to  fill 
the  awesome  chores  of  the  presidency. 

The  shot  that  rang  out  in  Dallas  on  that 
terrible  Friday,  Nov.  22,  was  truly  a shot 
heard  around  the  world.  The  world  heard 
the  almost  incredible  news.  . .and  the  world 
wept.  The  ache  is  not  over,  and  perhaps 
it  may  never  be,  yet  the  world  lives,  and 
we  have  only  begun. 

This  man  named  John  was  a master 
politician  and  a voice  in  the  desert,  but 
he  was  more  than  a voice.  There  was 
something  deeply  personal  in  his  manner, 
something  more  than  engaging  about  his 
youth.  The  smile,  the  haircut,  the  hand 
gestures,  the  eloquence.  . .all  contributed 
to  the  Kennedy  style. 

But  the  image  was  more.  The  image 
was  his  rapport  with  people,  for  he  was 
a man  of  the  people.  . .the  wildly  cheer- 
ing crowds  of  West  Berlin,  the  homely 
enthusiasm  of  the  Irish  over  their  "Sean,” 
the  jubilant  Bostonians  at  that  pre-elec- 
tion rally,  and  even  a friendly  crowd  in 
Dallas  where  the  image  was  shattered. 

His  actions  were  those  of  a new 
generation  of  Americans,  those  whom 
FDR  said  had  “a  rendezvous  with  des- 
tiny.” He  spoke  for  this  age,  for  those  who 
were  tired  of  the  uneasiness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  a twentieth  century  world,  and 


who  wanted  to  change  this  situation. 

This  man  named  John  was  a man  of 
vision.  And  let  it  be  said  that  vision  is 
not  an  empty  dream  or  an  agonized  wish ; 
it  is  vital  to  the  survival  of  a people : 

“ Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  your 
young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  where  there 
are  no  visions,  the  people  perish." 

The  eternal  flame  now  burning  at  his 
grave  at  Arlington  symbolizes  this  vision 
of  the  man  named  John.  And  we  have  two 
tasks  ahead  of  us  now  that  he  is  gone: 
one  is  to  rid  the  nation  of  the  forces  of 
hatred  that  would  tear  her  apart;  the 
other  is  to  continue  the  search  for  a just 
peace  with  all  nations. 

With  regard  to  the  first  task,  it  may 
be  seen  that  Americans  are  now  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  there  are  great  forces 
of  hatred  at  work  in  American  society. 
There  are  those  who  bomb  schools  and 
churches,  there  are  still  vestiges  of  Naz- 
iism,  and  there  are  those  who  would  shoot 
a president. 

With  regard  to  the  second  task  be- 
fore the  nation,  we  must  seek  peace  among 
all  nations.  Yes,  there  is  a time  to  weep, 
but  there  is  a time  to  go  on  with  a vivid 
memory  of  the  man  named  John: 

‘With  malice  toward  none  with  charity  for 
all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  .on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation  s wounds, 
to  care  for  him  who  ' shall  have  borne  the 
battle  and  for  his  'widow  and  orphan,  to  do 
all  ivhich  may  achieve  and  cherish  a just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  all  nations." 


Future  Faculty  Favor  Fellowships 


WOODROW  WILSON  nominees 
pyramid  of  knowledge  are:  front 
tricia  Ward,  Sheila  Poleselli,  Nam 


“ Let  every  nation  know , 
whether  it  wishes  us  well  or 
ill,  that  we  shall  pay  any 
price,  bear  any  burden,  meet 
any  hardship,  support  any 
friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  as- 
sure the  survival  ami  success 
of  liberty.  This  much  ive 
pledge,  and  more." 


for  thi* 
a tine 

4 

couracje 
and 
a fin-e 
of 

challenge!* 


Undelivered  remarks, 
Nov.  22,  1963 

Festival,  Panel 
End  Art  Series 

The  "Arts  in  Focus”  series  will 
come  to  a fitting  conclusion  in  the 
presentation  of  the  “Contemporary 
Arts  Festival”  Dec.  15,  at  8 p.m. 
in  the  Emmanuel  auditorium.  A 
festive  program  of  student  enter- 
tainment will  highlight  the  eve- 
ning. 

A bit  of  Harvard  Square  will 
be  brought  to  Emmanuel  when 
Connie  Cawley  and  Carol  Lynch 
present  a program  of  folk  music. 
"The  Quartet."  composed  of 
Michele  Tumminelli,  Mary-Jean 
Knapp,  Karen  Carson  and  Lor- 
raine DePietro,  will  give  special 
arrangements  of  traditional 
Christmas  music. 

Patricia  Gibbons,  Felicia  Dobbs 
and  Elizabeth  Gowell  will  sing  ex- 
cerpts from  two  operas  by  Men- 
otti.  The  “Sixteen”  have  chosen 
two  special  selections  for  the  pro- 
gram. Natalie  Scalfati  and  Dottie 
Hanrahan  will  perform  composi- 
tions from  Shoenberg  and  Kaba- 
levsky at  the  piano. 

The  modern  dr.nce  club  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Anne  Con- 
stantinides,  moderator-choreogra- 
pher, will  close  the  program  with 
various  dance  interpretations. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Festival 
a special  student  art  exhibit  will 
be  presented  throughout  the  week. 
It  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Fine 
Arts  Department  and  can  be 
viewed  in  the  Marian  Hall  Lounge 
at  any  time  during  the  week. 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 

What  Is  Happiness? 
Cotillion  of  Course! 

The  most  traditional  of  all  Em- 
manuel formals,  the  Christmas 
Cotillion,  will  be  held  Friday  eve- 
ning. Dec.  27,  from  8:30  p.m.  to 
1 a m.  in  the  main  ballroom  of 
the  Sheraton  Plaza. 

The  Ruby  Newman  Orchestra 
will  provide  the  holiday  music. 
Kathy  Grannan,  chairman,  reports 
strong  alumnae  support. 

Tickets  are  now  on  sale  in  Ma- 
rian  Hall  foyer  and  in  the  snack 
shop  at  $2.00  a couple. 


by  Paula  Murray 

An  usherette,  a Russian  teach- 
er, a painter,  a chemist,  a med- 
ievalist, an  editor,  a journalist, 
an  “Espanolada,”  and  a town 
eouncilwoman  complete  this 
year's  list  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
nominees. 

Chosen  by  faculty  members  for 
their  outstanding  intellectual 
promise,  the  girls  will  compete 
with  about  10,000  other  students 
for  the  1,000  available  fel- 
lowships. Such  a fellowship  pro- 
vides a year  of  graduate  study 
toward  a master's  degree,  lead- 


ing to  a career  in  college  teach- 
ing. 

Mary  Gilboy,  an  English  major 
heading  for  a career  in  Elizabe- 
than drama,  combines  her  job  as 
an  usher  at  a local  playhouse  with 
an  avid  interest  in  Emmanuel’s 
Young  Democrats. 

Saturdays  find  Nancy  McAuliffe 
reversing  the  position  she  occupies 
during  the  week.  She  conducts 
Russian  classes  for  high  school 
students,  thus  exploring  yet  an- 
other area  of  her  major. 

Relaxation  through  painting 
and  intellectual  growth  through 


the  comparative  study  of  Russian 
literature  complement  ?Iary  Ellen 
McWalters’  major  field  of  Eng- 
lish. 

Nothing  could  be  more  complete 
than  Margaret  Magee’s  role  rever- 
sal. She  was  a laboratory  assistant 
this  summer  at  Emmanuel. 

Maryann  O’Rourke’s  chosen 
field  of  medieval  studies  grew  out 
of  the  combination  of  her  inter- 
est in  Spanish  literature  nnd  its 
comparison  with  English  literary 
development. 

History  records  events  and  sit- 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 


“Lettheword  go  forth  from 
this  time  and  place,  to  friend 
and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch 
has  been  passed  to  a new 
generation  of  Americans  - 
born  in  this  century,  tem- 
pered by  i var,  disciplined  by 
a hard  and  a bitter  peace, 
proud  of  our  ancient  heri- 
tage. . .” 


John  F.  Kennedy 


Groups  Probe 
Race  Problems 

A Civil  Rights  workshop  spon- 
sored by  the  Catholic  Interracial 
Council  will  be  held  at  Emman- 
uel College  on  Dec.  14.  Featured 
in  the  workshop  are  panels  and 
speakers  concerned  with  three  of 
the  major  issues  in  the  racial 
question  — housing,  employment, 
and  education. 

Speakers  on  the  panel  discussijig 
housing  include  Mr.  Robert  Segal, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Center,  Dr.  William 
Ryan,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Atkins, 
Executive  Director  of  NAACP. 
Miss  Grace  Whittaker  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department  of  Emmanuel 
College  will  serve  ns  chairman  of 
the  panel  on  housing. 

The  panel  on  employment  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Robert 
O’Shea  of  Emmanuel’s  Philosophy 
Department  will  feature  two 
speakers:  Mr.  Melvin  King,  Di- 
rector of  South  End  House  and 
Mr.  Richard  Rowland,  a social 
worker  and  representative  of 
CORE. 

A third  panel  with  Miss  Mary 
Connolly  as  chairman,  will  deal 
with  the  racial  question  in  the 
schools.  Participating  in  the  pan- 
el are  Mrs.  Ruth  Batson,  chairman 
of  the  Education  Committee  of 
NAACP,  Mr.  Paul  Parks,  also  of 
the  Education  Committee  and  Miss 
Mary  Hogan,  boaro  member  of  the 
Catholic  Interracial  Council. 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 

Buddhist  Monastery 
Beckoned  Fulbright 

A Fulbright  scholar  recently 
returned  from  a year’s  study  in 
n Burmese  Buddhist  monastery 
will  address  an  open  Social  Ser- 
vice club  meeting  today  at  7 :30 
in  the  Logan  Lounge. 

Elizabeth  K.  Nottingham,  pro- 
fessor of  anthropology  and  sociol- 
ogy at  Queens  College,  Flushing, 
N.Y.,  will  speak  on  “Life  in  a 
Buddhist  Monastery.” 

Author  of  many  books  and  ar- 
ticles, Professor  Nottingham  holds 
the  office  of  vice-president  of  the 
Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Religion. 


The  Valiant  Woman  . ...  Let  Her  Works  Praise  Her 

Wisdom  3] 


Sugar  and  spice  and  everything  nice 
.that’s  what  little  girls  are  made  of. 

And  big  girls.  . .?  Big  girls  become  wo- 
men, and  defy  so  easy  a description.  For 
women  are  complex  and  varied  creatures. 
And  we  are  women. 

Thus,  too,  when  it  comes  to  defining 
what  role  we  shall  play  in  society,  we  run 
into  difficulty  again.  For  our  role  is  no 
more  limited  nor  definable  than  our  na- 
ture. 

Yet,  if  we  must  find  an  expression 
which  describes  our  position,  perhaps  we 
can  reduce  woman’s  many-faceted  place 
to  a lowest  common  denominator. 

Simply  expressed,  a woman’s  role  is  to 
serve  those  who  need  her,  in  a way  com- 
mensurate with  her  abilities. 

The  service  and  the  need  may  be  no 
more  than  a fleeting  smile  or  it  may  be  as 
tangible  as  a well-cooked  meal. 

It  may  be  a moment  of  companionship, 
a tear  of  sympathy,  or  it  may  be  a lesson 
taught  or  a wound  bandaged. 

It  may  be  a silent  prayer  or  a new  drug 
discovered.  It  may  be  a spanking,  well- 
delivered. 

The  vital  thing  is  that  there  is  a need 
and  an  act  to  meet  that  need. 

During  wartime,  women  who  had  never 
strayed  beyond  the  confines  of  home, 
church,  and  school  suddenly  found  them- 
selves called  upon  to  fill  the  places  of  the 
men  who  had  enlisted.  These  women  and 
those  who  followed  them  into  the  “men’s 
world”  have  found  a new  way  to  serve, 
a way  in  line  with  their  special  capabili- 
ties. 

Other  fields  too  have  opened  up  to  wo- 
men. The  “weaker  sex”  now  fills  positions 


as  ambassadors  and  representatives  in 
national  and  international  organizations. 
To  these  roles,  women  bring  their  own' 
special  flair  - a special  understanding  and 
sympathy,  and  traditional  female  intui- 
tion: their  ability  to  see  and  judge  quick- 
ly. 

Yet  despite  all  the  adaptation  which  the 
twentieth  century  woman  has  accomplish- 
ed, the  role  still  synonymous  with  “wo- 
man” is  “mother.”  Physically  and  spir- 
itually, a woman’s  instinct  is  maternal, 
whether  toward  her  own  children  or  to- 
ward all  children. 

That  the  educated  woman  of  today  is 
well  qualified  for  this  role  of  wife  and 
mother  is  borne  out  on  all  sides,  but  per- 
haps nowhere  more  eloquently  than  by 
Jacqueline  Kennedy,  quietly  for  many 
years  and  before  all  the  watching  world 
during  these  last  few  tragic  weeks. 

As  a wife  who  never  wanted  the  White 
House  for  herself  but  sought  it  because 
her  husband  yearned  for  it,  Mrs.  Kennedy 
strove  to  bring  up  her  children,  “as  nor- 
mally as  possible,”  while  plunging  her- 
self actively  into  her  role  as  Fii’st  Lady 
of  the  land. 

As  a mother  who  wanted  to  be  with 
her  children,  but  who  was  sensitive  to 
her  husband’s  need  for  her  help  in  cam- 
paigning, Mrs.  Kennedy  was  gallantly  and 
effectively  trying  her  hand  at  politics 
when  a bullet  shattered  her  world. 

“So  she  took  a ring  from  her  finger, 
placed  it  in  his  hand,  and  kissed  him.” 
Then  she  turned  to  face  two  children  and 
a gi’ieving  world. 


She  faced  those  childi-en  and  that  world 
with  a courage  which  matched  her  hus- 
band's, and  in  doing  so  she  replaced  the 
horror  of  that  bullet  with  dignity  and  love. 

The  death  of  John  Kennedy  brought 
the  world  to  its  knees;  the  grace  of  his 
wife  lifted  its  eyes  to  a higher  world. 

This,  then,  is  a woman.  This  is  a wo- 
man’s role  - fulfilling  the  needs  of  hus- 
band, children,  and  all  those  around  her, 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  her  capabilities. 

And  the  role  of  a woman  is  not  con- 
fined by  time  or  place.  In  this  Chi’istmas 
season,  our  thoughts  shift  naturally  to  a 
little  town  in  the  land  of  Judea  and  a 
time  twenty centui-ies  ago... to  a gii’l  called 
Mary  who  had  vowed  to  remain  a virgin 
to  give  honor  and  gloxy  to  God. 

But  God  in  His  wisdom  would  ask  more 
of  this  woman.  And  her  response  would 
be  a quick  acceptance  of  the  opportunity 
to  serve  God  and,  through  Him,  all  men. 

"Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord;  be 
it  done  unto  me  according  to  Thy  word.” 

This  is  a woman.  A woman  with  a 
pierced  heart  but  sharing  a Savior’s  glory, 
meeting  the  needs  of  time  and  of  etei’n- 
ity. 

And  here  is  our  role  - our  role  as  ed- 
ucated women  in  the  twentieth  century  - 
of  the  world  and  in  the  world,  but  with 
sights  fixed  on  another,  eternal  world  - 
doing  whatever  needs  to  be  done. 

That  this  Christmas  and  every  Christ- 
mas may  find  the  women  of  Emmanuel 
happy  because  they  are  fulfilling  their 
roles  of  service  of  God  and  man  is  the 
prayer  of  the  Focus  staff. 


Reflections -Advent,  1963  IN  memoriam:  john  f.  Kennedy 


To  the  true  of  heart,  a light 
is  risen  up  in  darkness.  . .this 
day  the  Savior  appeared,  this 
day  the  angels  sing  on  earth. 

Vespers  of  Christinas 


To  every  ending  may  thei’e  be  a be- 
ginning; to  every  death  may  there  be  a 
rebii-th. 

May  the  newboim  Christ  give  us  cour- 
age to  face  this  somber  world,  to  temper 
the  grief  of  the  nation  with  a re-appeai-- 
ance  of  joy. 

The  national  period  of  mourning  has 
given  us  as  Amei'icans  oppox-tunity  to  re- 
examine our  values.  As  a nation  we  have 
discovered  ourselves  not  to  be  impei’sonal- 
ly  detached,  but  rather  tremendously  in- 
volved. Indeed,  we  have  proven  oui-selves 
adaptable  and  even  dispensible. 

As  a nation  we  ai’e  undergoing  a re- 
birth. 

As  Catholics  and  women,  let  each 
Emmanuelite  re-examine  her  pei’sonal  val- 
ues dui’ing  this  Advent.  May  the  coming 
Savior  be  reborn  in  each  heai-t.  May  hate 
be  supplanted  by  charity,  grief  by  joy. 


by  Jacqueline  Dupuis 

II  y avait  un  pays  fier, 

Fonde  sur  liberte  et  justice. 

II  y avait  un  honime. 

Grand  de  stature  et  de  courage. 
II  y avait  une  famille 
Avec  deux  enfants  joyeux. 

II  y avait  un  ap res-midi, 
Brillant  de  soleil  et  d'amitie. 

II  y avait  une  balle. 

Tiree  pour  rien,  sans  raison. 


II  y a un  pays  pleurant, 

Plein  de  tristesse  et  de  honte. 

II  y a un  corps. 

Martyrise  et  parti. 

II  y a une  veuve  majestueuse 
Avec  deux  orplielins. 

II  y a un  jour  noir  et  sombre, 

Avec  les  larmes,  une  funeraille. 

II  y a un  martyr,  un  heros, 

II  y a un  heritage  de  liberte  et  verite. 


The  Focus 


In  the  Mailbag  - Praise  for  the  Press  Corps 


Published  Monthly  by  the  Students  of 

EMMANUEL  COLLEGE 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  02115 


To  the  Editor: 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  in 
a crisis  we  somehow  find  strength 
to  do  what  must  be  done.  In  the 
crisis  of  Nov.  22,  the  field  of 
communications  has  faced  and  met 
challenges  that  seem  almost  in- 
surmountable in  retrospect. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  re- 
act superficially  to  the  sadness 
we  all  had  to  bear  during  those 
four  days.  But  the  news  media 
consistently  refused  to  lower  the 
level  of  its  coverage  to  the  sensa- 
tional or  the  maudlin.  Following 
Mrs.  Kennedy’s  personal  example, 
there  was  a concerted  effort  to 


keep  the  reporting  dignified  and 
controlled. 

At  times  the  effort  was  pro- 
digious. So  many  old  friends  of 
the  President  had  to  observe  and 
report  the  deep  and  moving  sor- 
row of  the  family,  the  nation,  and 
the  world.  The  lines  of  grief 
etched  into  the  usually  impassive 
face  of  Chet  Huntley,  and  the  bro- 
ken voice  of  the  narrator  at  the 
Mass  testified  to  the  real  burden 
of  the  task  that  all  the  reporters 
in  all  the  news  media  had  assumed. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  men- 
tion even  the  many,  many  men  who, 
despite  personal  sorrow,  did  their 
jobs  and  did  them  always  well  and 


occasionally  magnificently.  Mary 
McGrory  should  be  noted  for  her 
personal  and  sympathetic  stories, 
Ralpih  McGill  for  bringing  the  one 
awful  deed  into  the  focus  of  gen- 
eral hate  that  fostered  such  an 
act,  and  David  Brinkley  for  the 
insight  and  warmth  that  added 
such  depth  and  humanity  to  a 
very  personal  story  for  so  many 
Americans. 

Because  of  the  work  of  the 
news  media,  we  all  felt  a part  of 
the  sad  history  that  was  the  death 
of  a beloved  President.  We  are 
grateful. 

Kathleen  Keough,  ’G5 
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John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
1917  - 1963 


. . . A PROFILE  IN  COURAGE  . . . 


In  the  black  shadows  of  tears  we  may  think  the  light  has 
gone  out; 


The  eternal  flame  will  burn  as  a reminder  to  our  fallen 
leader  who  lives  because  he  was  part  of  us; 


That  the  ideals  which  are  a nation's  image  must  be  thus 
broken  in  inconoclastic  fashion  as  a leader  falls; 


Who  came  “not  as  a Massachusetts  man.  . .but  as  an 
American,’’ 


That  somehow  the  bang  becomes  a whimper  and  a cur- 
tain falls  - 


To  make  us  again  “proud  of  our  ancient  heritage.” 


But  the  light  is  not  out;  it  flickers  through  a thousand 
depths  of  darkness; 


Not  to  live  in  the  past,  but  to  bring  the  past  meaningfully 
into  our  actions  in  now-time. 


It  shines  in  a leader  and  sometimes  the  torch  must  be 
passed  on  . . . 


“Grace  under  pressure”  - that  is  what  wise  men  call 
courage. 


Would  that  it  did  not  have  to  be  passed  so  quickly! 
But  time  is  now-time,  present  time, 


Grace  is  special,  pressure  is  demanding,  the  leader  all 
the  more  man  for  his  grace. 


John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  met  the  world  with  the  grace  of 
struggle,  the  grace  to  admit  error,  the  grace  of  life 
itself. 


Life  still  flows  through  webs  of  tragedy,  and  a new 
leader  comes, 


He  was  his  own  profile  in  courage. 


But  memory  enters  a scene  of  stillness  because  the  passing 
of  that  bright  torch  cannot  be  forgotten. 


Transient,  yet  lasting  are  the  moments  of  the  passing 
and  they  light  a thousand-thousand  tomorrows. 


Donna  Perrow 
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Ecumenism  Promotes  Discussion; 
Advances  Supported  in  Europe 


by  Kathy  McWilliams 

That  there  is  a movement  call- 
ed ecumenism  currently  surging 
through  the  world  is  a commonly 
acknowledged  fact.  That  there  are 
shades  of  difference  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ecumenism  be- 
tween different  countries  of  the 
world  has  not  been  so  universally 
recognized. 

In  the  United  States,  ecumenical 
spirit  has  come  to  mean  to  religion 
what  melting-pot  mentality  has 
meant  to  ethnic  groups.  Religious 
tolerance  has  long  been  written 
into  the  national  creed.  To  the 
American,  ecumenical  spirit  im- 
plies more  than  tolerance  — it 
implies  depth  and  warmth  of  un- 
derstanding between  people  of 
differing  religious  convictions. 

By  contrast,  Spain  begins  its 
ecumenical  movement  from  a dif- 
ferent starting  point.  “In  Spain, 
there  is  a great  need  for  ecumen- 
ism,” says  Miss  Ana  Mandiola  of 
Emmanuel’s  Spanish  Department. 
"The  Church  (Roman  Catholic) 
and  State  are  still  united,  but  I 
think  soon  some  things  will  be 
changed.  There  are  many  bishops 
who  favor  laws  separating  Church 
and  State.” 

The  unity  of  Church  and  State 
in  Spain  and  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  its  people  are  Catho- 
lics would  seem  to  suggest  that  the 
reaching-out  spirit  implied  in  ecu- 
menism would  find  little  purpose 
or  support  in  Spain.  In  contra- 
diction Miss  Mandiola  points  out 
that  Catholic  Action  and  similar 
lay  movements  have  been  working 
to  establish  closer  associations  be- 


Sociologists  Refocus  Journal 


Two  days  of  “delightful,” 
“congenial,”  “argumentative,”  10 
a.m.  to  10  p.m.  discussion  char- 
acterized this  year's  meeting  of 
the  executive  council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Catholic  Sociological  Society. 

Attracted  by  Emmanuel’s  loca- 
tion, nine  of  America’s  most  out- 
standing Catholic  sociologists 
came  here  Dec.  7 and  8 for  a 
weekend  of  intensive  planning. 

They  met  to  programme  the 
format  of  the  national  convention 
to  be  held  in  Montreal  in  late 
August  and  to  refocus  bhe  special- 
ization of  the  Society’s  journal. 

Commenting  on  this  objective, 
Sister  Marie  Augusta  of  Emman- 
uel’s Sociology  Department,  a 
member  of  the  Society’s  executive 
council  as  well  as  editorial  board 
of  the  journal,  said,  “The  Society 
has  reached  a second  stage  in  its 
history  and  we  now  need  a jour- 
nal to  develop  a specialization  in 
religion.  We  discussed  this  point 
fully  Sunday.” 


Executive  council  participants 
were:  Donald  Barrett,  University 
of  Notre  Dame;  Paul  J.  Reiss. 
Fordham  University;  Brother 
Harold  Bertram,  F.S.O.,  La  Salle 
High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Edna  O’Hearn,  St.  John’s  Uui- 
versity;  Julian  Samora,  University 
of  Notre  Dame;  Francis  Cizon, 
Loyola  University,  Chicago;  Mar- 
garet Donnelly,  Hunter  College; 
William  Liu,  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  Sister  Marie  Augusta 
of  Emmanuel. 


Campus  Poll: 

“We’re  all  responsible  - you  are  and  I am.” 


tween  Catholics  and  the  limited 
number  of  non-Catholics  in  Spain. 
She  adds,  “The  people  of  Spain 
have  deep  faith  and  trust  in  the 
clergy.  They  will  follow  the  lead- 
ership of  their  bishops.” 

Ecumenism  in  France  takes  still 
another  diection.  Mademoiselle 
Marie  Lena  of  Emmanuel’s  French 
Department  comments  that  the 
ecumenical  movement  has  been 
brewing  in  France  since  World 
War  II.  Characteristically  French 
in  its  avant-garde  thought  and 
practical  actions,  ecumenism  there 
has  for  many  years  fostered  nu- 
merous lay  organizations  to  pro- 
mote contact  with  non-Catholics 
and  the  study  of  Catholic  doctrine. 
Three  groups-the  JOC  for  work- 
ers, the  JEC  for  students,  and  the 
JAC  for  agricultural  workers, 
form  a broad  network  of  coopera- 
tive effort  by  means  of  whidh 
Catholics  can  come  to  know  and 
understand  others  and  broaden 
their  own  outlooks. 

More  recently  a Catholic  Cen- 
ter has  been  established  by  and 
for  Catholic  thinkers  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  dialogue  with 
others.  On  a practical  level, 
France  initiated  the  worker-priest 
movement  which  sent  its  clergy 
into  the  factories  and  fields  to 
work  with  the  laity. 

While  there  are  admittedly  dif- 
ferences in  the  understanding  of 
what  the  ecumenical  spirit  means 
amid  the  plurality  of  national 
background  and  religious  adher- 
ences,  there  is  an  international 
unity  of  conviction  in  the  brother- 
hood of  all  men  under  God. 


His  election  and  many  events  of 
his  death-shortened  term  were  re- 
markable and  even  unprecedented. 
His  death  at  the  hands  of  an  ap- 
parently demented  assassin  was  an 
act  too  often  repeated  in  the  past 
hundred  years.  His  family,  nation 
and  world  buried  John  Kennedy, 
grieving  and  wondering,  “Why? 
Why  did  he  have  to  die?” 

Doubtless  there  are  few  people 
who  'have  not  asked  this  question. 
Here  on  campus,  attempts  to  an- 
swer it  range  from  individual  re- 
sponsibility, to  charges  of  fan- 
aticism on  the  right  and  left,  to 
an  organized  plot.  Mr.  Cash,  pro- 
fessor of  history  stated,  “We 
have  been  punished  by  God. 
John  Kennedy  is  a martyr  to  our 
moral  self-righteousness  and  our 
lack  of  moral  indignation  over 
things  like  the  bombing  of 
churches  and  killing  of  little  chil- 
dren and  denying  even  civil  rights 
to  almost  one-fifbh  of  our  people 
for  almost  a hundred  years.” 

A student  ascribes  the  cause  to 
the  “pervading  atmosphere  of 
hate.  Hate  is  a societal,  not  an  in- 
dividual, responsibility;  somehow 
or  other  we  are  all  responsible  for 
producing  Lee  Oswald.  Commun- 
ications media  are  giving  out  slan- 


ted news  and  hints  of  hate  that 
reach  the  citizen  who  tries  to  ful- 
fill his  responsibility  to  be  well- 
informed.” 

Another  student  expressed  this 
view,  similar  to  many  answers, 
“This  whole  thing  is  tragically  like 
the  situation  just  before  the  Civil 
War  — two  factions  opposed  nom- 
inally on  the  race  issue  and  taxes, 
with  extremists  trying  to  reduce 
the  issue  to  personalities  and  clear 
right-and-wrong.  This  is  a dem- 
ocracy; we  all  have  a responsibil- 
ity — you  and  I do  — to  insist 
that  this  idiocy  be  ended;  to 
elect  only  committed,  able  men; 
to  call  our  representatives  to  ac- 
count; and  to  make  known  our 
will  to  them.” 

Kennedy  had  deep  reverence  for 
our  political  tradition  as  embodied 
in  the  Gettysburg  Address;  let  us 
remember  it  too  and  “here  re- 
solve that  these  honored  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain.”  The 
president,  in  the  words  of  one 
student,  “truly  fulfilled  the  func- 
tion of  his  office.  He  made  the 
people  aware  of  the  problems  they 
have  to  solve,  but  now  they  have 
to  take  the  initiative  to  act. 
Whether  they  will  is  anyone’s 
guess  and  everyone’s  problem.” 


by  Jean  Fitzgerald 

Someone  once  said  that  when 
good  friends  get  together  some- 
thing wonderful  happens.  For  the 
Emmanuel  tutors  and  the  resi- 
dents of  Our  Lady  of  The  Way 
Parish,  the  “something  wonderful” 
will  take  place  here  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  Dec.  15. 

One  of  the  tutors  at  the  parish 
recently  had  a brainstorm  during 
the  winding  ride  down  the  Jamaica- 
way back  to  Emmanuel.  “Let’s 
have  a Christmas  party  for  the 
girls.”  Her  idea  produced  thun- 
derous responses  from  the  other 
tutors.  Refreshments  and  games 
seemed  appropriate  . . . someone 
else  thought  individual  gifts  would 
be  nice  . . . and  of  course,  there 
must  be  decorations,  entertain- 


Sister  Marie  Stephen  who  mod- 
erates the  new  tutor  program  re- 
acted to  the  girls’  ideas  enthusias- 
tically. The  decoration  committee 
drifted  off  into  a melange  of 
Christmas  trees,  table  centerpieces 


Contemporary  Arts  Festival 


Some  of  the  works  will  be  for 
sale.  Two  pieces  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  for  display  on 
the  campus. 

“Music  in  Our  Era,”  a student 
panel  discussion  will  be  held  Dec. 
17  at  4:30  p.m.  in  the  auditorium. 
Mrs.  Louise  Cash  of  the  Music 
Department  will  be  moderator  of 
the  group  consisting  of  Felicia 
Dobbs,  Dottie  Hanrahan,  Frances 
Lawler,  and  Winnie  Welch.  They 
will  explore  the  “Theory  of  Con- 
temporary Music”  including  jazz, 
impressionism,  expressionism,  neo- 
romanticism, and  neo-classicism. 


BEacon  2-6236 

CAFE  BUDAPEST 

Individual  Hairstylist 

“A  taste  of  old  Hungary ” 

ARTHUR  ARMOND 

Beauty  Shop 

From  11:30  a.m.  To  Midnight 

266  Brookline  Ave. 

Boston 

Sundays  From  4 p.m.  To  Mid. 

Hours  9 to  6 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 

Luncheon  - Dinner 

9 A.M.  to  9 P.M. 

After  Theatre 

STARLITE  SHOP,  INC. 
Charge.  Accounts  Invited 
274  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 

BEacon  2-7633 


Shoes  dyed  to  match  - Repair 

THE  SHOE  DEN 

274  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 
ASpinwall  7-3573 


John  F.  Kennedy 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Yuletide  Plans  Progress; 
Spirit,  Knowledge  Shared 


(Co. 


ied  fro. 


' 1) 


and  pretty  party  favors  at  her 
suggestion. 

One  idea  mushroomed  into  an- 
other. The  education  club  con- 
ducted a Booster  Fund  drive  to 
raise  money  for  gifts.  Directors  of 
the  dramatics  at  Our  Lady  of  The 
Way  announced  that  the  girls 
would  present  their  first  perform- 
ance, The  Admiral's  Daughter,  a 
comedy  about  teenagers  living  in 
a dormitory.  Lists  of  volunteers 
for  various  committees  bombard- 
ed Sister  Marie  Stephen. 

The  tutor  program  initially  be- 
gan this  fall.  Sister  estimates  that 
at  least  45  upper-classmen  pres- 
ently visit  Our  Lady  of  The  Way 
each  week  to  tutor  formal  sub- 
jects, or  teach  arts  and  crafts, 
sewing,  dramatics,  and  choral 
singing,  etc.  She  and  Mother  Chris- 
topher said  they  couldn’t  help  no- 
ticing how  highly  the  girls  praise 
the  tutors  and  how  much  they 
look  up  to  them.  Sister  Marie 
Stephen  seems  certain  that  the 
tutor  program  will  continue  in- 
definitely. 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

The  series  began  earlier  last 
week  when  a film  “De  Renoir  a 
Picasso”  was  presented.  A lecture 
“Contemporary  Art  in  Our  Mod- 
ern World”  was  given  on  Dec.  5 
by  Miss  Eleanor  Randall  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  speakers’ 
bureau.  Tuesday,  Dec.  10.  Focus 
sponsored  a student-faculty  dis- 
cussion entitled  “Fine  Arts  and 
the  Twentieth  Century  Man.” 


The  workshop  will  open  at 
10:00  a.m.  with  an  address  by 
Msgr.  George  Casey,  a board  mem- 
ber of  the  Interracial  Council. 
Chairman  of  thu  Council,  Mr. 
Ralph  Fenton,  will  follow  up  the 
introductory  remarks  with  a brief 
outline  of  the  work  and  current 
activities  of  the  council. 

The  discussion  portion  of  the 
meeting  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
three  organized  panels. 

Father  Thomas  Carroll,  director 
ot  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  will 
deliver  the  closing  address. 

FUTURE  FACULTY 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
uations  and  Sheila  Poleselli  is  al- 
ready a modern  chronicler  of  Em- 
manuel’s history  in  her  position  as 
editor-in-chief  of  Epilogue  for  '64. 

Research  demands  a wide  knowl- 
edge and  an  extensive  background. 
Biologist  Donna  Perrow’s  posses- 
sion of  both  is  readily  evident  in 
the  cancer  research  she  undertook 
last  year  on  the  Emmanuel  cam- 
pus and  in  her  job  as  editor-in- 
chief  of  Focus. 

Love  for  all  things  Spanish 
plays  an  intriguing  counterpoint 
to  Lucy  Tribble’s  desire  to  make 
her  career  in  writing  intelligent 
books  for  children. 

As  her  family’s  representative 
to  her  town  council,  conducted  in 
style  of  early  New  England,  Eng- 
lish major  Patricia  Ward  utilizes 
her  interest  in  history  and  makes 
it  an  integral  part  of  her  life. 


We  are  proud  to  be 
your  official  photographer 
and 

proud,  too,  that  as  alumnae 
you  select  us 
to  record  your 
engagement 

wedding 

and  family 
photographic  events 

COpley  7-8765 


105  Newbury  Street 
Boston  16,  Mass. 
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To  Open  Big  Bag  of  Bigotry' 


Crusader  Gordon  Hall  to  Cap 
StuG  Human  Rights  Lectures 


- Emmanuel  Acts:  Target  - 
UNESCO  Hunger  Campaign 


by  Pat  Maloley 

The  Emmanuel  College  Freedom 
From  Hunger  Campaign,  launched 
Ash  Wednesday,  offers  each  Em- 
manuel student  the  dual  oppor- 
tunity of  Lenten  sacrifice  and 
famine-fighting. 

Scheduled  to  continue  through 
the  five  weeks  of  Lent,  the  free- 
dom from  hunger  campaign  pro- 
ceeds under  the  auspices  of  the 
UNESCO  gift  bond  program.  In 
accordance  with  the  program, 
tamps  with  the  UNESCO  seal  are 
offered  in  return  for  25  cents. 

Hungry  Children 

UNESCO  uses  the  contributions 
for  such  projects  as  providing 
milk  for  more  than  10  million 
hungry  children;  introducing  new 
crops  aimed  at  balancing  starchy, 
protein-deficient  diets;  continuing 
research  in  areas  of  low  food 
productivity. 

The  Marian  Student  Apostolate 
and  the  Young  Christian  Student 
movement,  led  by  Maureen  Hynes 
and  Pat  Maloley,  sponsor  the 
program  at  Emmanuel.  Captains 
and  teams  for  the  four  classes 
were  appointed  together  on  the 
basis  of  major  and  related  fields. 

Each  of  the  forty  captains  has 
charge  of  bringing  her  team’s 
weekly  contributions  to  the  Com- 
munications Center.  Girls  from 
the  two  sponsoring  groups  receive 
students’  contributions  from  the 
captains  from  3-5  on  Thursdays. 


A poster  with  “thermometer” 
ratings  for  the  four  classes  will 
record  the  progress  made  by  each 
class.  At  the  end  of  5 weeks,  a 
token  of  merit,  symbolizing  the 
need  of  a neighbor,  will  designate 
the  class  with  the  highest  percen- 
tage attained  to  that  date. 

Team  projects  and  class  pro- 
jects are  possible  and  recommend- 
ed means  of  implementing  the 
program  of  individual  contribu- 
tions. 

The  ECFFHC  holds  open  a 
challenge  for  the  Emmanuel  col- 
legian to  fight  against  famine. 


by  Sue  Langa 

The  problem  of  civil  rights 
will  occupy  the  Emmanuel  stage 
for  the  next  two  weeks  as  the 
Student  Government  and  the 
NFCCS  sponsor  a program  mold- 
ed to  spotlight  the  minority-group 
issues  currently  exploding  across 
the  nation. 

At  7 p.m.  Tues.,  Feb.  25  Gordon 
Hall,  third  lecturer  in  a series 
of  four  programs,  will  air  his 
views  on  America’s  active  extre- 
mist groups. 

The  young,  N.Y.-born  Mr.  Hall, 
who  has  culled  what  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  dubs  "a  big 
bag  of  bigotry,”  one  of  America’s 
most  extensive  collections  of  ex- 
tremist literature,  has  agitated 
against  far  rightists  and  leftists 
since  World  War  II. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
youthful  crusader,  by  then  the  fa- 
ther of  one  son,  quit  his  job  at 
the  Grumman  Aircraft  Company 
to  embark  on  a demanding  free- 
lance lecture  and  investigating 
career. 

Since  his  work  whisks  him  all 
over  the  country,  Boston  in  gen- 
eral (and  the  Emmanuel  area  in 
particular)  is  not  strange  to  Mr. 
Hall. 


Faculty,  Students  Unite 
For  New  Lenten  Liturgy 


Once  again  the  Lenten  spirit 
pervades  Emmanuel.  In  keeping 
with  the  ecumenical  spirit  and 
the  new  liturgical  changes,  new 
ceremonies  have  become  a daily 
part  of  Emmanuel’s  Lenten  pray- 

Beginning  last  Monday,  the 
Marmn  Student  Apostolate  spon- 
sors a daily  offertory  procession 
to  promote  a more  active  parti- 
cipation in  the  Mass. 

Preceding  the  regular  noon 
Mass,  each  girl  who  plans  to  re- 
ceive Holy  Communion  places  an 
unconsecrated  host  in  the  cibori- 
um.  Each  week  two  students  from 


the  different  classes  will  carry  the 
ciborium  and  the  cruets,  contain- 
ing the  water  ami  the  wine,  to  the 
altar  in  a solemn  procession. 

During  each  Holy  Mass,  a mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  reads  the  epistle 
and  the  gospel.  The  dialogue  Mass 
is  not  new  to  Emmanuel,  and  bhis 
Lent  the  new  liturgical  changes 
will  be  added.  Some  passages  for- 
merly read  in  Latin  are  being 
read  in  English.  The  celebrant  of 
the  Mass  will  give  a homily. 

As  part  of  ecumenical  thinking 
during  Lent,  two  Lenten  lectures 


If  at  first  you  don't  succeed.  . . 

HAPLESS  FACULTY  HOOPSTERS  TRY,  TRY  AGAIN 


Teaching  hoopsters  trying  to 
even  the  faculty-student  basketball 
series  at  1 - all  will  stage  a re- 
match on  Thurs.,  Mar.  19. 

No  grudge  fight,  just  the  Mar- 
ian Student  Apostolate  Associa- 
tion seeking  proceeds  from  the 
event  again  to  finance  a summer 
for  Emmanuel  lay  apostles  in 
Peru. 

This  year’s  plans  also  include 
n pizza  party  in  Marian  Hall.  Af- 
ter frantic  cheering,  spectators 
are  expected,  to  need  some  re- 
freshments. 

The  varsity,  with  a full  sched- 
ule of  inter-college  league  games 
- behind  them,  will  be  in  top  con- 
dition to  meet  their  worthy  and 
courageous  opponents,  led  by  the 
now-recovered  Mr.  Philip  Cash 
(carried  from  the  game  last  year 
in  a wheel  chair). 


A TYPICAL  faculty  basketball  practice:  "Where 
James  McGovern.  “Here  it  comes  now,” 


In  1950,  n Boston  organization 
which  stated  its  purpose  as  the 
abolishment  of  police  brutality  to 
minority  groups  fell  under  his 
scrutiny.  Within  months,  he  ex- 
posed the  group  as  Communist- 
backed  and  forced  it  to  disband. 

Less  than  two  years  ago,  Mr. 
Hall  caused  the  usual  extremist- 
backed  stir  of  crank  calls  and  riot 
threats  next  door,  just  before  his 
lecture  at  the  State  College. 

MLS  Presen  ts  Fi  I in  : 
L ’Ecole  Buissoniere 

The  Modern  Language  Society 
will  transport  all  interested  stu- 
dents to  southern  France  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  evenings,  Feb. 
27  and  28. 

All  the  proceeds  from  the  pres 
entation  of  the  French  film  “L’Ec- 
ole  buissoniere”  will  be  donated 
to  the  Kennedy  Memorial  Library. 

“Passion  for  Life,”  to  give  it  the 
English  title,  explores  the  life  and 
influences  of  a teacher  in  the 
French  province  of  Provence 
shortly  after  World  War  I. 

Bernard  Blier  stars  as  the  teach- 
er who  changes  the  attitudes  of 
the  entire  community  through  his 
humor  and  dedication. 

This  movie  in  French  with  Eng- 
lish sub-titles,  directed  by  Jean- 
Paul  Le  Chanois,  has  received  the 
full  approval  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

Debate:  Who’s  Who 
In  Foil  Election? 

The  Historical  Society  will  dis- 
cuss Who’s  Who  in  the  1964  pres- 
idential campaign  tomorrow  at 
4:30. 

The  panel  members,  co-ordinat- 
ed by  Mary  Sousa,  will  present 
the  views  of  the  two  major  par- 
ties and  their  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  hopefuls. 

They  will  consider  the  men, 
their  views,  their  chances  of  ac- 
ceptance by  their  parties,  and  the 
possible  success  of  the  declared 
candidates. 

By  citing  speeches  and  perfor- 
mance the  panel  will  acquaint  the 
students  with  any  mistakes  and 
contradictions  in  the  candidates’ 
platforms.  The  significance  of 
Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith's 
candidacy  will  shnre  the  spot- 
light. 

Co-ordinator  Mary  Sousa  states 
that  the  aim  of  the  panel  is  “to 
better  acquaint  the  students  who 
are  nearing  voting  age  with  the 
issues  and  facts  of  the  coming 
political  campaign.” 

She  feels  that  this  panel  will 
serve  a valuable  function  in  pro- 
viding the  young  voter  with  in- 
formation which  she  might  not 
have  the  time  to  absorb  herself. 
The  panel  will  answer  any  ques- 
tions which  arise  as  a result  of 
the  talks. 


Tuesday’s  lecture  is  one  of 
the  150  that  Mr.  Hall  delivers  an- 

If  he  follows  the  lecture  pat- 
tern he  has  set  through  the  past 
few  years,  Mr.  Hall  will  note  some 
of  the  aims  and  accomplishments 
of  America’s  1,150  (his  own  es- 
timate) hate  groups,  both  right 
and  left. 

The  young  man  who  replies 
“Bigotry”  when  someone  asks  his 
profession  will  highlight  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  strategies  of 

According  to  Mr.  Hall,  the  1,000 
ultra-right  groups  in  the  country 
foist  their  hate  off  on  specific 
racial  or  religious  groups.  The  hate 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 

Rings  to  Bind 
Junior  Class 

In  a ceremony  rich  with  years 
of  tradition,  the  Emmanuel  jun- 
iors will  receive  their  class  rings 
tomorrow  night. 

According  to  tradition,  a spec- 
ially chosen  “sponsor"  presents 
the  ring  to  the  person  for  the  first 
time.  The  sponsors,  generally  sen- 
iors or  alumnae  of  Emmanuel, 


from  all  parts  of  the 


tethod. 


Members  of  this  year’s  fresh- 
man class  will  usher  at  their  sis- 
ter class’s  big  night  to  be  held  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  the  gym.  Parents 
will  also  be  present. 

Guests  at  the  ceremony  will 
be  Fr.  Thomas  Maher,  who  will 
address  the  audience  on  the  symb- 
olism of  the  ring.  Fr.  Robert  Con- 
way and  Fr.  Brian  Noland. 

The  ring,  lapis  lazuli,  a deep 
blue  stone  flecked  with  iron  py- 
rite,  bears  the  college  seal  on  one 
side  and  numerals  on  the  other. 
Tradition  demands  that  the  ring 
be  worn  on  the  third  finger  of 
the  right  hand,  with  the  numerals 
facing  the  student  as  a sign  of 
her  loyalty  to  her  class  while  she 
studies  at  Emmanuel.  The  gradu- 
ate wears  the  seal  towards  her  as 
a sign  of  her  loyalty  to  her  Alma 
Mater. 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 


“I  Was  Hungry 
And 

You  Gave  Me  To  Eat” 

Today  each  Catholic  collegian  considers  herself  a truly 
cosmopolitan  entity  - informed,  vital,  on  the  move.  And 
part  of  her  existence  is  the  forty  days  of  Lent  in  which 
she  rethinks  her  rights  and  responsibilities  as  a Christian. 

This  is  a time  of  personal  sacrifice;  it  is  a time  of 
personal  giving,  examination,  and  reform;  this  is  a time 
of  much  religious  activity  - daily  Masses,  visits,  extra  ros- 
aries. 

Perhaps  we  can  examine  the  personal  approach  - 
the  personal  sacrifice  of  giving  up  could  be  so  meaning- 
ful, so  full  of  love,  if  it  were  not  merely  a giving  up,  but 
rather  a giving  - a personal,  individual  giving  of  self  for 
another. 

The  cry  - impossible,  how  can  1 give  of  myself?  The 
answer  - ECFFHC,  Emmanuel  College  Freedom  From 
Hunger  Campaign.  In  co-operation  with  UNESCO,  the 
Young  Christian  Students  and  the  Marian  Student  Apos- 
tolate  have  launched  a Lenten  campaign  of  personal  sac- 
rifice on  our  campus. 

UNESCO’s  aim  is  a worldwide  effort  to  conserve  and 
develop  man’s  greatest  resource  - man  himself.  Material  in 
essence,  Emmanuel’s  campaign  is  one  of  love  - love  of  our 
fellow  man  through  love  of  God. 

During  Lent  student  leaders  will  be  collecting  your 
sacrifices.  This  money  will  then  find  its  way  to  some  poor, 
underdeveloped  nation  to  help  its  citizens  help  themselves 
- to  relieve  the  existing  hunger  and  malnutrition.  The  final 
goal  of  UNESCO  is  the  progressive  and  lasting  removal 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition  from  the  human  scene  - and 
YOU  can  do  something. 

You  can  move  from  a college  community  to  serve  the 
international  community.  Your  sacrifices  can  help  people 
live,  can  bring  dignity  and  life  to  the  destitute  of  the 
world.  You  are  serving  your  fellow  man  while  serving 
your  God.  Focus  urges  you  to  commit  yourself  to  ECFFHC 
during  the  Lenten  season.  Your  harvest  will  be  great  - 
for,  “Inasmuch  as  you  did  it  to  these  the  least  of  My 
brethren,  you  did  it  to  Me.’’ 

J.D. 

Welcome  Open  Staff 

There’s  nothing  like  a cliche  for  saying  the  wrong 
thing.  — 

For  instance,  any  victim  of  the  New  York  newspaper 
strike  will  point  out  the  absurdity  of 

No  news  is  good  news. 

But  what  could  be  more  ridiculous  than 
News  gets  around. 

Only  too  unfortunately  it  doesn’t.  And  as  a result 
Focus  employs  a beat  system  operated  by  a corps  of  re- 
porters to  contact  news  sources  on  campus,  to  find  out 
what’s  new.  Not  every  search  meets  with  complete  success, 
some  news  escapes  - overlooked,  underplayed. 

But  this  need  not  be  so,  despite  that  adage. 

What  will  be,  will  be.  . 

In  the  past  Focus  has  always  encouraged  comments 
and  suggestions  from  its  readers.  Focus  ’64  continues  this 
wise  policy  of  its  predecessors,  but  with  added  emphasis. 
Focus  will  follow  an  open  staff  policy  welcoming  student, 
faculty,  and  administration  articles.  Stories  centering 
beyond  the  strictly  Emmanuel  scope  - off-campus  lectures, 
exhibits,  interviews  - will  be  particularly  encouraged. 
Boxes  for  non-staff  contributions  will  be  placed  in  the 
Focus  office,  Blue  and  Gold,  and  faculty  lounges. 

Anyone  with  newspaper  experience  knows  the  double 
whammy  journalists  fear  - space  and  time.  Both  factors 
prove  wrong 

Where  there’s  a will,  there’s  a way. 

Due  to  these  limitations  editors  invariably  face  the 
“surplus  copy,  space  deficit”  dilemma.  Stories  with 
the  highest  reader  interest  logically  receive  the  avail- 
able space.  Non-campus  stories  would  necessarily  be  high 
on  the  priority  list  since  Focus  readers  share  citizenship 
in  the  local  and  world  communities. 

To  sit  down  and  write  a story  is  to  begin  chasing 
time.  Meeting  deadlines  looms  large  on  the  horizon  of  ed- 
itorial responsibility. 

Better  late  than  never 

just  does  not  apply.  Which  brings  up  the  obvious  point: 
March  issue  deadline  - February  26. 

Remember 

He  who  hesitates  Is  lost. 

Finally,  a cliche  that  fits.  A.C. 


QVERtiEftRD- 


I Campos 


Our  Readers  Write 

Complaints,  Praise,  Controversy 


To  the  Editor: 

The  tragedy  of  November  22 
is  said  to  have  produced  some  of 
the  finest  journalism  of  our  cen- 
tury. The  tributes  to  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  December  issue  of  the 
Focus  are  quietly  masterful.  “Hail 
to  the  Chief”  touches  the  general 
public  issues;  "The  Valiant  Wo- 
man” moves  back  to  the  particu- 
lar Emmanuel  experience;  and  a 
“Profile  in  Courage”  opens  up  to 
broader  philosophical  implications. 
Outstanding  in  each  is  that  insight 
and  penetration  which  could  only 
come  from  deep  reflection. 

Thank  you  for  a memorable 

Sincerely  yours, 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  November  issue  carried  a 
story  concerning  the  Sophomore 
week  whose  theme  was  Boston.  It 
was  insinuated  that  those  who 
have  ridden  the  Swan  Boats 
should  feel  at  home  in  the  lounge 
(Blue  and  Gold)  since  it  was 
decorated  to  resemble  the  Boston 
Common. 

As  a fomer  Swan  Boat  driver  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  Boats 
are  in  the  Public  Gardens,  not  in 
the  Boston  Common.  I felt  that 
this  matter  should  be  brought  to 
your  attention. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Gibbons 

1 Our  apologies  to  the  swans. 


j On  tLe 

by  Jean  Fitzgerald 
Boston  University: 

Boston  University  recently  ini- 
tiated an  “Informal  Education 
Program”  to  “create  a broad  in- 
tellectual environment,”  and  to 
encourage  communication  between 
student,  faculty,  and  administra- 
tion. The  program  calls  for  90- 
minute  weekly  discussions  in 
which  students  and  professors  are 
on  a first  name  basis.  Subjects  of 
discussion  are  spontaneous. 
Fordham  University: 

Fordham  men  prepare  for  co- 
education! However,  the  girls  at 
Hunter  College  (Park  Avenue 
branch  of  Fordham)  are  engaged 
in  a “Ban  the  Boys”  movement. 
Reason?  They  desire  to  “retain 
the  sense  of  freedom  and  leader- 
ship opportunity  of  a women’s 
college.” 

Providence  College: 

Providence  College  withdrew 
from  the  NSA  on  Dec.  16.  The 
Student  Congress  decided  that 
“the  ideals  presented  by  NSA 
were  far  more  important  than  the 
social  benefit,  and  since  these 
ideals  were  contrary  to  those  of 
the  College,  disaffiliation  was  ad- 
visable.” 

University  of  Rhode  Island: 

Dr.  Francis  H.  Horn,  University 
of  Rhode  Island  president,  stated 
recently  that  “the  undergraduate 
program  in  colleges  of  arts  and 
sciences  should  be  extended  to 
five  years  and  specialization  by 
‘majors’  in  these  colleges  should 
be  dropped  where  possible.  As 
much  specialization  as  possible 
should  be  postponed  to  the  gradu- 
ate school.” 


Sister  Miriam  St.  John,  S.N.D. 

Donna  Perrorv’s  "Profiles  in 
Courage,”  Cathy  Costello’s  " The 
Valiant  Woman”  and  Jackie  Du- 
puis’s "In  Memoriam”  in  the  De- 
cember issue  will  be  published  in 
the  Notre  Dame  Focu*,  a quarter- 
ly published  by  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  of  the  Massachusetts 
Province  in  their  memorial  issue. 
Student  as  well  as  professional 
coverage  at  a national  and  inter- 
national level  was  screened  — ed. 


The  students  of  Emmanuel 
extend  their  prayerful  sym- 
pathy to  Jean  Ryder  '65  on 
the  death  of  her  father;  to  Dr. 
John  Loughlin  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  Thomas  0 ’Lough- 
lin; to  Mr.  Francis  Hennigan 
of  the  maintenance  staff  on 
death  of  his  wife  Carrie;  to 
Mr.  John  Walsh  of  the  main- 
tenance staff  on  the  death  of 
his  wife  Catherine ; to  the  fam- 
ily of  Mr.  Benjamin  Fehan 
who  was  a member  of  the 
maintenance  staff;  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Fr.  John  Redding,  a for- 
mer  professor  at  Emmanuel; 
and  to  Fr.  James  Glennan  on 
the  death  of  his  brother. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 


A MESSAGE  OF  PEACE 
I say  to  you  today,  my  friends, 
so  even  though  we  face 
the  difficulties  of  today  and 
tomorrow, 

I still  have  a dream. 

I have  a dream  that  one  day 
this  nation  will  rise  up 
and  live  out  the  true  meaning 
of  its  creed. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident 

that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  . . 

— The  Rev.  Martin  Lutlior  King,  Jr. 


— ed. 

To  the  Emmanuel  Students: 

As  we  begin  a new  semester, 
I would  like  to  raise  certain  areas 
for  discussion  and  to  present  some 
of  our  plans  for  second  semester. 
A review  of  first  semester  activi- 
ties has  been  presented  to  you  by 
your  representatives. 

Several  students  have  inquired 
about  the  possibility  of  student 
participation  in  academic  affairs. 
Council  is  conducting  an  explora- 
tory study  of  such  committees  at 
various  colleges  to  determine  how 
they  function,  what  academic  areas 
they  consider,  and  whether  they 
make  a valuable  contribution.  The 
results  of  this  survey  will  be  a- 
vailable  to  all  students. 

Council  will  undertake  an  eval- 
uation of  the  Honor  System  by 
means  of  a questionnaire  to  be 
distributed  to  students  and  facul- 
ty members.  This  is  your  chance 
to  reaffirm  or  to  offer  constructive 
alternatives  to  the  existing  regu- 
lation of  the  code. 

As  we  were  planning  our  bud- 
get for  the  year,  I discovered  that 


New  College,  Sarasota,  Florida 
Dr.  John  W.  Gustard,  dean  of 
New  College,  Sarasota,  Florida, 
describes  the  opening  of  the  col- 
lege as  an  “exciting  new  experi- 
ment in  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation.” The  students  will  follow 
the  tutorial  system  in  which  they 
will  progress  at  their  own  speed, 
eliminating  grade  levels.  No  marks 
will  be  given  for  courses  and  there 
will  be  no  credit  system. 

the  Social  Committee  was  allotted 
$ 5 5 0 0 whereas  the  Student 
Government  was  allotted  $3300. 
Does  the  expenditure  of  $5500 
on  social  events  as  opposed  to 
$2100  for  cultural  activities  re- 
flect a proper  sense  of  values  for 
an  academic  community?  Should 
there  be  a revision  in  Blanket  Tax 
allotment  to  achieve  more  of  a 
balance? 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Letters  to  the  Editor  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  editor- 
al  position  of  this  newspaper. 
We  encourage  student  opin- 
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Sister  Marie  Margarita  Adds 
Roquefort  to  Russian  Recipe 


by  Paula  Murray 

Take  one  published  author  of  French  verse  and  crit- 
icism, sprinkle  lightly  with  one  student  working  for  her 
bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees  simultaneously,  simmer 
in  the  only  New  England  college  offering  a part-time  pro- 
gram of  Russian-language  literature  and  cultural  courses. 

What  is  it?  The  Emmanuel  Sister  aubhored  another  text 


Special  Speakers  Spark 
Annual  Spring  Retreat 


by  Pat  Maloney 

As  members  of  a Catholic  col- 
lege society,  Emmanuel  students 
are  bound  by  certain  laws  of  this 
society  - one  of  which  is  an  an- 
nual retreat. 

The  college  society,  through  the, 
administration,  fulfills  its  duty  to 
the  student  by  providing  a three- 
t'ay  retreat  beginning  in  the 
morning  and  ending  in  the  after- 
noon with  optional  evening  lec- 

Ideally.  the  student  fulfills  her 
role  by  accepting  this  campus  re- 
treat as  an  opportunity  to  with- 
draw herself  from  social  and  in- 
tellectual pressures  and  pleasures 
in  order  to  allow  for  self-recollec- 
tion and  spiritual  growth. 

Contrastingly,  h o w eve  r,  the 
phrase,  “I  don’t  get  anything  out 
of  it,"  is  frequently  heard  on  cam- 
pus about  this  time  every  year. 
WHY??? 

The  student  answer  to  this 
WHY  is  "a  closed  retreat."  Major 
points  pro  the  closed  retreat  are: 

less  distracting  atmosphere; 
more  opportunity  for  concentrat- 
ed introspection;  and  removal 
from  peer  groups. 

According  to  student  opinion, 
therefore,  the  success  of  a retreat 
depends  on  these  three  factors 
plus  individual  motivation.  The 
top  and  go  method  employed  of 
late,  to  accommodate  commuters 
s well  as  dorm  students,  deprives 
the  individual  of  a continuous 
spiritual  atmosphere  conducive  to 
self-evaluation  and  recollection. 

Sister  Raymond  Loretta,  in  or- 
ganizing the  retreats  for  this  year, 
has  tried  to  reach  a compromise 
which  those  who  desire  to  con- 
tinue the  retreat  schedule  beyond 
'he  college  requirement  may  do 

The  schedule  for  this  year’s 
campus  retreat  to  be  held  during 
Holy  Week  is  as  follows: 

Sunday,  March  22,  at  8 p.m. : 

Leaders  Land 
In  Lucky  List 

Late  every  fall  each  senior  is 
asked:  “Who’s  Who?”  Who  in  her 
class  has  been  outstanding  in  the 
past  three  years. 

Qualifications  to  be  considered 
include  scholai-ship,  participation 
and  leadership  in  academic  and 
extra-curricular  activities,  citi- 
zenship and  service  to  the  school 
and  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

The  students  chosen  by  the  class 
have  their  names  listed  among  the 
outstanding  collegians  throughout 
the  country  in  Who’s  Who  in 
American  Colleges  and  Universi" 

The  Class  of  19f>4  honored  the 
following  girls: 

Teresa  Bowes,  Mary  Chisholm, 
Helen  Conley,  Felicia  Dobbs,  Mar- 
cia Gingrow,  Katherine  Grannan, 
Priscilla  Kelley,  Barbara  Lissan- 
dri,  Maria  Maglio,  Mary  Mason, 
Mary  McCarthy,  Donna  Perrow, 
Sheila  Poleselli,  Mary  Sousa,  Elin 
Sullivan,  Lucy  Tribble,  Winifred 
Welch,  and  Mary  Whalen. 


Student-Parents  Night  with  guest 
speaker  Rev.  Raymond  Sword, 
S.J.,  President  of  Holy  Cross  Col- 
lege. 

Monday,  March  23:  Conferences 
will  be  held  at  9:30  and  10:30  a.m. 
with  a Mass  at  noon.  Confessions 
will  be  heard  at  1:45  p.m.  At  3:30 
p.m.  Sister  Vincent  de  Paul,  Em- 
manuel College  Art  Department, 
will  speak  on  “The  Christian  Sym- 
bol in  Modern  Art.”  At  7 p.m., 
Mr.  Francis  J.  Kelly,  Emmanuel 
College  Psychology  Department, 
will  speak  on  “Drinking  and  Be- 
havior.” 

Tuesday,  March  24:  Confer- 
ences and  Mass  at  noon  as  on 
Monday’s  schedule.  At  3:30  p.m. 
Mr.  Joseph  Longo,  Boston  College 
English  Department,  will  speak  on 
“The  Christian  Symbol  in  Modern 
Literature."  At  7 p.m.  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Maher,  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege Theology  Department,  will 
speak  on  “Birth  Control.” 

Wednesday,  March  25 : Confer- 
ences at  9:30  and  10:30;  Mass  at 

Those  commuters  who  wish  to 
stay  for  the  evening  lectures  are 
welcome  to  have  dinner  with  the 
dorm  students. 

Retreat  master  for  the  jun- 
ior retreat  is  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Manning,  O.M.I.  Father  Man- 
ing,  a six-year  man  in  the  retreat 
field,  is  presently  a member  of 
the  Sociology  Department  at  Ot- 
tawa University,  Ontario,  Canada, 
and  has  previously  taught  at  the 
Oblate  College  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  freshmen  and  sophomores 
too  will  have  an  Oblate  retreat 
master,  Rev.  Raymond  J.  Hunt, 
O.M.I.  Father  Hunt  graduated 
from  Fordham  University  as  a 
psychology  major  and  is  present- 
ly teaching  psychology  at  the  Ob- 
late College,  Washington,  D.C. 
Father  previously  taught  at  Trin- 
ity College. 


College  Russian  Language  Center, 
of  course. 

Siser  Marie  Margarita,  as  di- 
rector of  the  Center  and  former 
chairman  of  the  French  depart- 
ment, exhibits  twin  talents.  She 
holds  a Ph.D.  in  French  as  well  as 
as  an  M.A.  in  Russian  from 
Middlebury. 

During  her  French  period,  Em- 
manuel’s linguist  wrote  a series 
of  poems  which  were  published  in 
several  leading  French-language 
magazines. 

Catherine,  a slim  volume  ap- 
pearing soon  on  the  shelves  of  the 
campus  bookstore,  unites  these 
lyrics  under  one  cover. 

This  paperback,  mingling  free 
verse  with  traditional  forms,  fea- 
tures a series  entitled,  “The  Way 
of  the  Cross.” 


during  her  pre-Russian  period, 
La  Mctrique  de  Francis  Jamrnes. 

In  this  critical  evaluation  of 
twentieth  century  French  free 
verse,  the  writer-student  paradox- 
ically established  definite  patterns 
in  a theoretically  patternless  verse 
form,  finding  yet  another  example 
of  conformity  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
claimed non-conformity. 

Now  thoroughly  immersed  in 
her  Russian  period,  Sister  has 
turned  from  creation  to  direction. 

As  chairman  of  the  Russian  de- 
partment and  director  of  the  Rus- 
sian Center,  she  has  guided  Sandra 
Damico,  Emmanuel’s  Russian 
prodigy.  Sandra  will  receive  her 
B.A.  from  Emmauel  this  June  and 
her  M.A.  from  the  Center  in  Au- 
gust. 

Emmanuel  thus  joins  Yale  in 
the  select  list  of  American  col- 


leges encouraging  combined  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  study. 

The  Russian  Center  itself,  which 
conducts  its  winter  session  in  the 
evenings,  fills  an  otherwise  neg- 
lected area  of  study.  It  is  the  only 
non-fulltime  graduate  and  under- 
graduate center  in  New  England. 

Since  its  inception  in  June, 
19C0,  and  the  addition  of  winter 
courses  in  September,  1961,  the 
Center  has  conferred  three  mas- 
ter’s degrees.  One  of  these  gra- 
duates, Luba  Dyky,  is  currently 
'on  fellowship  at  Harvard  working 
for  her  doctorate  in  Slavic  lang- 
uages and  literature. 

Of  the  1C  students  present- 
ly enrolled  in  the  Center,  three 
more  are  candidates  for  degrees 
this  summer. 

The  faculty  of  the  Russian  Cen- 
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BETWEEN  THE  LEAVES 

Allpoit’s  Analysis  Finds 
Beginnings  of  Prejudice 

Allport,  Gordon  Willard.  The  Nature  oj  Prejudice.  Cam- 
bridge, 1954. 

Gordon  W.  Allport,  professor  of  psychology  at  Har- 
vard, states  in  his  book,  The  Nature  of  Prejudice  that  his 
aim  is  to  “convince  the  reader  that  the  problem  is  truly 
many-sided.” 

Because  of  Prof.  Allport’s  multiple  causality  ap- 
proach to  prejudice,  his  study  ranks  high  in  three  as- 
pects: comprehension,  method,  and  integration. 

Prof.  Allport  makes  and  sub-  tention  to  the  “scapegoat"  theory 


Education  Needed 
For  Race  Problem 

Race  relations  - a problem  in 
need  of  a solution.  When  will  the 
answer  appear  - how  long  will 
the  Negro  wait? 

Sister  Marie  Augusta  presents 
solutions  in  her  article  “Methods 
of  Education  in  Race  Relations" 


Relig 
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stantiates  three  claims  for  his 
book:  it  is  initiated  by  the  auth- 
or’s values;  it  will  help  to  abate 
group  tensions;  it  is  scientific, 
accurate,  and  objective. 

In  probing  the  essential  com- 
ponents of  prejudice,  he  convin- 
ces and  enlightens  by  supporting 
theory  with  facts  and  statistics. 

Prof.  Allport  asserts  that  prej- 
udice is  embedded  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  personality:  “This  vol- 


of  prejudice  which  operates  < 


by  placing  it  in  the  context  of 
race  relations. 

Public  interest  in  race  relations 
has  increased  as  home  visiting  pro- 
grams, television  series,  and  dir- 
ect action  movements  evidence. 


that  prej 
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id  development.” 

personality  dis- 
is  and  beliefs,  is 


principle  of  displaced  aggression  Soejoi0gjcal  and  psychological  re- 
" ’ T1  An  search  has  obtained  systematic 

knowledge  about  social,  economic, 
and  personality  effects  of  preju- 
dice and  discrimination. 

Sister  further  indicates  that  the 
immorality  of  segregation  as  pro- 
claimed by  the  religious  groups 
“leaves  the  willing  discriminator 
without  moral  or  legal  defense  of 
his  behavior  and  hence  raises  the 
level  of  irrational  resistance.” 

Words  like  “island  of  safety," 
“pervasive  indifference,"  “psycho- 
logical denial,”  and  “supererop- 
tion"  connote  the  characteristics 
of  the  white  suburbanite. 


and  hostility.  It.  therefore, 
fines  prejudice  as  a form  of  ego- 
ism which  can  be  counteracted 
only  by  the  development  of  ma- 
ture and  democratic  personalities 
based  on  inner  security. 

The  author  insists  upon  the  im- 
portance of  inner  security  and 
focuses  the  problem  within  the 
personality,  not  upon  ethnic 
groups  and  other  objects  of  prej- 
udice. 

With  a consistently  constructive 
approach.  Prof.  Allport  proposes 
methods,  both  on  a social  and 
psychological  level,  for  attacking 
prejudice. 
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Color  Them  Famous 


WHO'S  WHO???  tr.n,  row  0-  I.  r.)  M.r,  Son...  *"■««•* 
r.  Pprrow  ,nd  Sheila  Poleselli;  middle  row,  Barbara  Lissandri. 

Mar  ^McCarthy,  Teresa  Bowes,  Mary  Mason,  Winifred  Welch,  Mary 


Whalen,  and  Mary  Cbieh.lm,  back  row,  Mari.  M.,Ije.  Elin  Sn'Mv.n, 
FelLia  Dobbs.  Ka.benne  G.ann.n,  Helen  Conley,  Mare,.  G.nyrow, 
and  Lucy  Tribble. 
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Russian  Major  Seeks 
Graduate  Scholarship 


Nancy  { Nicky)  McAuliffe,  a 
senior  Russian  major  from  Brock- 
ton, carries  Emmanuel’s  hopes  in 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship 
competition. 

Nancy,  a finalist  in  the  highly 
selective  graduate  scholarship 
competition,  displays  an  extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm  and  aptitude 
for  languages.  Carrying  a Rus- 
sian major  and  French  minor  at 
present,  she  plans  while  in  gra- 


duate school  to  undertake  addi- 
tional studies  of  German  and  Po- 
lish. 

Nancy,  a busy  student  academ- 
ically, participates  in  the  Russian 
club  and  teaches  Saturday  Rus- 
sian classes  for  high  school  stu- 
dents. The  Woodrow  nominee 
thus  spends  much  of  her  extra- 
curricular time  in  activities  close- 
ly related  with  her  major  field 
of  study. 


English  Depa  rtment 
Slates  New  Program 

The  English  Department  has  in- 
stituted a rigorous  program  for 
those  students  with  the  ambition 
and  ability  to  undertake  honors 
responsibility. 

The  new  English  Honors  Pro- 
gram has  been  inaugurated  for 
the  purpose  of  publicly  commend- 
ing the  superior  performance  of 
English  students. 

In  accordance  with  the  program, 
students  may  be  nominated  either 
in  the  spring  of  their  junior  year 
or  the  fall  of  their  senior  year. 

For  nomination  by  a faculty 
member,  a student  must  have 
achieved  an  "A”  average  in  at 
least  one  half  of  her  major  cours- 
es, with  three  of  the  “A”s  occur- 
ring during  consecutive  tenns,  and 
no  less  than  a “B  plus”  in  the 
remaining  courses. 

Qualified  candidates  receive  not- 
ification by  mail,  and  in  turn  must 
submit  a formal  letter  of  accept- 
ance and  a statement  of  purpose. 

Following  notification  and  ac- 
ceptance. the  candidate  will  un- 
dertake private  research  in  prep- 
aration for  a thesis  paper. 

With  approval  of  her  chosen 
topic,  the  student  requests  and 
is  assigned  to  a faculty  director. 
With  the  director’s  guidance,  the 
candidate  proceeds  to  perform  the 
multi-faceted  duties  pre-requisite 
to  the  writing  of  a thesis  paper, 

When  she  has  completed,  the 
paper,  the  student  submits  , it  to 
a three-member  board  for  atialy- 

This  brings  the  process  into  its 
final  stage  - public  colloquium. 
Here,  in  general  view,  the  candi- 
date must  defend  her  paper  orally 
against  the  board. 

Once  this  stage  has  been  com- 
pleted tile  candidate  has  only  to 
wait. 

If  she  has  successfully  upheld 
her  assumptions,  maintaining  an 
intelligent  discourse  as  well  as  a 
profound  paper,  the  candidate 
will  have  the  distinction  of  grad- 
uating with  English  Honors. 


With  graduation  approaching, 
Nancy  has  applied  to  various  gra- 
duate schools  and  has  received  so 
far  acceptances  from  Fordham 
and  Georgetown  Universities. 
Post  graduate  work  will  probably 
be  in  the  field  of  teaching  on  the 
college  level. 

Emmanuel  Hosts 
NSA  Reception 

Mingling  with  the  international 
set,  Emmanuel  students  played 
hostess  at  an  informal  reception 
Sunday  evening,  Feb.  1G,  for 
foreign  students  living  in  the  Bos- 

The  guests,  many  in  native  cos- 
tumes, represented  various  coun- 
tries including  Nigeria,  Germany, 
India,  Peru,  Hong  Kong,  Portugal, 
Iran,  and  Taiwan.  Harvard,  M.I.T., 
Boston  University,  and  Boston 
College  participated. 

Controversial  topics  ranged 
from  the  crisis  in  Zanzibar  to  the 
dating  customs  in  Pakistan.  Amer- 
ican folk  songs  alternated  with 
the  native  rhythms  of  Africa  and 
Latin  America. 

The  friendly  interchange  which 
sparked  the  NSA-sponsored  af- 
fair provided  stimulation  and  di- 
minished the  barriers  of  national- 
ity and  culture. 

Dr.  Barry  Departs 

With  a farewell  party  at  the 
beginning  of  January,  the  psychol- 
ogy department  said  thank  you, 
good-by  and  good  luck  to  Dr. 
John  Barry. 

A member  of  the  department 
since  1959,  Dr.  Barry  taught 
courses  in  basic  psychology,  ex- 
perimental psychology,  and  learn- 
ing theory. 

Father  Ouelette  expressed  re- 
gret at  his  leaving  saying,  "He  was 
an  invaluable  member  of  the  de- 
partment not  only  as  a teacher 
but  also  as  a consultant.” 

Dr.  Barry  is  currently  employ- 
ed by  the  Maryland  branch  of 
the  Westinghouse  Corporation  as 
researcher  in  psychology. 


NBC  Seers  Consider 
Prospects  for  1964 

by  Jane  Donahue 

With  Christine  Keeler  temporarily  out  of  circulation, 
where  must  the  world  look  for  excitement  in  1964? 

This  question  absorbed  the  attention  of  a panel  of 
NBC  foreign  correspondents,  sponsored  by  the  World  Af- 
fairs Council  at  John  Hancock  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
January  15. 

It  appears  that  the  world  will  roll  on  as  usual,  with 
its  customary  disturbances,  and  hopes. 


Joseph  C.  Harsch  expects  Eng- 
land to  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  Miss  Keeler’s  company  by 
staging  a general  election,  which 
he  believes  will  be  held  whenever 
the  Labor  lead  over  the  Tories  in 
the  inevitable  polls  dwindles  to 
about  five  per  cent.  After  so  many 
years  out  of  power,  “her  majesty’s 
loyal  opposition”  needs  a victory 
far  more  desperately  than  do  the 
conservatives. 

Once  in  office,  a Labor  minis- 
try would  probably  be  less  inter- 
nationalistic  and  less  revolution- 
ary than  the  Macmillan  and  Home 
governments  because,  paradoxic- 
ally, the  Conservatives  are  more 
radical,  though  not  necessarily 
more  liberal,  than  the  Laborites. 

Africa  and  Southeast  Asia 
promise  continued  challenge  to 
the  United  States. 

George  Clay  believes  that  the 
revolution  in  Zanzibar  and  the 
unrest  in  Sumalia  indicate  a gen- 
eral disturbance  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa.  These  countries, 
insignificant  in  themselves,  pro- 
vide harbors  and  airports  for  fur- 
ther Communist  incursions. 

The  present  African  crisis  re- 
sults in  part  from  American  re- 
luctance to  exert  effective  leader- 
ship. the  same  problem  noted  by 
James  Robinson  in  Southeast  Asia. 

U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

In  its  unwillingness  to  injure  the 
integrity  of  other  nations,  the 
United  States  often  adopts  a schiz- 
ophrenic foreign  policy,  support- 
ing several  sides  of  the  same  con- 
troversy. America  gives  more 
money  and  manpower  to  develop- 
ing countries  than  does  Red 
China  but  fails  to  demand  a com- 
parable share  of  authority. 

Welles  Hangcn  foresees  no 
immediate  prospect  of  German 
reunification  or  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Berlin  Wall  - an  obstruc- 
tion he  feels  we  can  overcome 
best  by  accepting  it  and  waiting 
for  the  development  of  a new 
generation  of  East  German  lead- 

He  predicts  a gradual  separa- 
tion of  German  and  Russian  Com- 
munism, since  "Germans  and 
Slavs  have  all  the  historical  af- 
finity of  fire  and  water.” 

This  year  will  see  no  mitigation 
of  the  power  struggle  between  the 
United  States  and  General  De- 
Gaulle,  who  is  developing  an  in- 
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(Continued  from  Page  1) 

The  blue  stone  has  a history 
almost  as  long  as  that  of  civiliz- 
ation. The  lapis  lazuli  was  rever- 
ed as  the  “Sapphire"  by  the  early 
Greeks.  Romans  and  Hebrews. 

It  is  believed  that  the  lapis  laz- 
uli was  the  stone  upon  which  Mos- 
es' Tables  of  the  Law  were  carv- 
ed. The  stone  was  a symbol  of 
success  to  the  Hebrews,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  lapis  had  the  pow- 
er to  cure  diseases  and  to  develop 
courage  and  fearlessness  in  chil- 
dren. The  lapis  lazuli  was  also 
sacred  to  Mary. 

Lapis  lazuli  has  been  the 
Emmanuel  stone  since  the  school 
was  founded  in  1919.  Originally, 
the  stone  was  imported  from  Rus- 
sia. During  World  War  I,  how- 
ever, Russia  stopped  exporting 
these  gems.  Refusing  to  surrender 
its  tradition,  Emmanuel  still  man- 
aged to  acquire  its  stone.  And  so 
the  lapis  lazuli  remains  a remind- 
er of  all  that  is  Emmanuel. 


dependent  French  nuclear  force 
in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  to- 
tal military  dependence  of  Wes- 
tern Europe  on  America 

This  defiant  military  posture 
suggests  France’s  more  basic  op- 
position to  American  influence  on 
Europe  in  the  political  and  econ- 
omic spheres. 

Hope  Emerges 

Despite  all  this  chaos  and  even 
perhaps  because  of  it.  there  is 
hope.  Pauline  Fredericks  notes  a 
tendency  against  a sharp  two- 
sided  ideological  struggle  in  the 
world,  with  the  emerrgence  of  ten- 
able alternatives. 

The  conflict  has  changed  now 
from  a contest  in  destruction  to 
one  of  constructive  competition 
for  the  betterment  of  underde- 
veloped countries.  The  .U.S.  can 
win  this  contest  if  it  has  the  will 
and  the  magnanimity. 

Bernard  Frizell  sees  hope  even 
in  the  dissolution  of  alliances  with- 
in the  two  major  power  blocs, 
since  diversity  is  characteristic  of 
an  open  society. 

His  fellow  correspondents  would 
agree  with  him  that  it  is  "better 
to  live  with  a problem  rather 
than  face  mutual  and  mass  incin- 
eration.” 


Miss  Patricia  Hagan,  Emmanu- 
el graduate  and  faculty  member 
of  the  Physics  Department,  re- 
cently completed  an  article  en- 
titled, “A  Study  of  Low-Latitude 
IGY  Data  for  the  Effects  in  Sq.” 

Miss  Hagan  wrote  the  article  in 
connection  with  her  master’s  de- 
gree in  geophysics  from  Boston 
College.  Department  of  Geophys- 
ics. She  worked  in  conjunction 
with  the  Air  Force  Cambridge 
Research  Laboratories  and  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Goddard  Space  Flight 
in  Green  Belt,  Maryland. 

With  the  completion  of  the  re- 
search and  writing.  Miss  Hagan 
submitted  her  article  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  The  work  received  rec- 
ognition as  a paper  to  be  given 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Internation- 


Contact  Aids 
Frosh  Majors 

Operation  Contact  — Objec- 
tive? Perceptive  choice  of  majors. 

The  Campus  Shop  became  a 
conference  room  last  Monday  and 
will  so  continue  for  two  weeks 
as  freshmen  confer  with  their 
junior  sisters  nbout  Emmanuel’s 
seventeen;  fields  of  concentration. 

Inaugurated  by  junior  Mary- 
cllen  McEvoy,  StuG  representative 
and  former  pro  tern  president  of 
the  freshman  class,  Contact  serves 
n twin  purpose. 

According  to  Moryellen,  Con- 
tact creates  in  the  freshman  class 
an  awareness  of  campus  activities 
— the  workings  of  the  Student 
Government  and  of  the  Honor 
Code  — and  brings  to  life  the 
junior-freshman  “sister”  relation- 

With  the  juniors  to  guide  them, 
the  freshmen  investigate  the  bene- 
fits, requirements,  and  curricula 
of  each  major  department. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  individual 
problem,  accomplishments,  and 
plans  of  her  conferee,  each  junior 
answers  the  questions  that  arise 
from  the  weekly  Major  Assem- 
blies. 

19G3  marks  Emmanuel’s  third 
year  of  Major  Assemblies  — lec- 
tures by  senior  representatives 
from  each  department. 

Last  month,  members  of  the 
German,  Psychology,  and  Italian 
departments  presided. 

On  the  agenda  for  weeks  to 
come  are  talks  by  members  of 
the  Education,  Sociology,  and 
English  departments  (Tues.,  Feb. 
25),  and  the  Chemistry  and  Music 
Departments  (Tues.,  Mar.  3). 


al  Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geo- 
physics held  last  August  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley. 

Following  the  presentation  of 
the  paper  there.  Miss  Hagan  con- 
ducted further  research,  the  re- 
sults of  which  up  to  eai-ly  autumn 
have  been  published  in  the  Bul- 
letin de  Geophysique,  Observa- 
toire  de  Geophysique,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

Active  investigation  in  the  field 
continues.  The  most  recent  de- 
velopments will  be  presented  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Geo- 
physical Union  in  Washington, 
D.C.  in  April. 

The  project  includes  twenty- 
eight  full-time  employed  person- 
nel and  student  help  drawn  from 
the  Emmanuel  College  student 
body. 


Professor  Pursues  Project ; 
Work  Receives  Recognition 
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INERTIA  VS.  CHANf^F 


Liberal  - Conservative  Differences  Defined 


Theatre  Tri-Perlite 
Like  Caesar’s  Gaul 

Like  ancient  Gaul,  all  drama  is 
divided  into  three  parts. 

The  categories  can  be  called 
Traditional  Theatre,  Theatre  of 
the  Absurd,  and  Classical  Theatre. 
All  three  present  the  same  sub- 
ject - man.  The  difference  lies  in 
the  treatment. 

Theatre  of  the  Absurd  visual- 
izes man  in  terms  of  a rhinoceros 
running  with  the  herd  or  a dis- 
carded being  confined  to  an  ash- 
can  awaiting  disposal;  the  Classic 
Theatre  presents  the  universal 
man  with  problems  whose  signif- 
icance reflects  the  tenor  of  the 
times.  Traditional  Theatre  concen- 
trates on  man’s  uniqueness,  on 
personal  involvement  in  life. 

The  three  men  who  best  repre- 
sent traditional  drama  in  the  cur- 
rent theatre,  each  by  a different 
approach,  are  Robert  Bolt.  Peter 
Schaffer,  and  Edward  Albee.  The 
strongest  characteristic  of  this 
movement  is  dramatic  form.  The 
plays  have  a definite  shape  which 
absurd  dramas  eliminate. 

Robert  Bolt’s  fame  rests  on  A 
Man  for  All  Seasons.  Consider- 
ed by  some  critics  to  be  a strict- 
ly intellectual  drama,  the  play  is 
more  than  a cerebral  exercise. 
Mr.  Bolt,  the  first  to  deny  that  he 
ever  intended  his  play  to  be  con- 
sidered as  such,  centers  his  tech- 
nique around  the  theory  that  life 
is  only  interesting  when  the  head 
and  heart  overlap. 

For  this  reason  he  fused  the 
ethical  struggle  of  Thomas  More 
fighting  for  his  principles  to  a 
portrait  of  a man,  warm  and  wit- 
ty, who  can  say  with  conviction 
to  his  wife,  “This  is  not  the  stuff 
of  which  martyrs  are  made.” 

Peter  Schaffer's  two  one-act 
plays.  The  Private  Ear  and  The 
Public  Eye,  dramatize  a search 
for  individual  expression. 

Mr.  Schaffer  links  the  tradi- 
tional theatre  to  what  he  calls 
"ritual  theatre.”  In  his  philoso- 
phy, ritual  in  the  form  of  cere- 
mony should  be  avoided,  but  per- 
sonal ritual,  such  as  dressing  and 
eating,  can  be  enlarged  in  a drama 
to  give  a greater  enhancement  of 


’by  Andrea  Couture 

“Between  boating,  beaching  and 
barbecues  entertainment  is  basic 
in  suburbia”  preaches  a sign  pos- 
ted nationally  in  commuter  trains. 

This  slogan  read  daily  by  the 
“to  town  by  9 and  out  by  5”  crowd 
exemplifies  what  Mr.  Philip  Cash, 
chairman  of  the  History  Depart- 
ment, calls  “mankind’s  tendency 
to  inertia,”  that  inherent  wish  to 
enjoy  the  good  things  and  ignore 
the  bad. 

Fortunately  an  opposing  force 
exists  too,  the  desire  to  change,  to 
create,  to  improve. 

Mr.  Cash  sees  the  resulting  con- 
flict  within  the  microcosmic  man 
paralleled  in  his  political  macro- 
cosm with  its  liberal-conservative 
debate  particularly  prominent  in 
this  election  year. 


done  than  have  government  power 

Mr.  Cash  emphasizes  that  ba- 
sic to  any  understanding  of  the 
controversy  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween “tools"  and  “objectives.” 

“Jeffersonian  liberalism  cham- 
pioned states’  rights,  small  gov- 
ernment, and  individualism  as 
tools.  They  were  the  most  effi- 
cient means  at  that  time  for 
change,  for  improving  the  lot  of 
the  common 


In  £ 


ocus  interview,  he  noted 
: differences  between  the 
md  conservative  view- 


life. 


four  bash 
liberal  i 
points: 

First,  liberalism  recognizes 
change  as  inevitable;  basically 
good;  while  eonservativism  dis- 
trusts change  and  is  gradually  put 
in  a position  of  fighting  a rear- 
guard action. 

Second,  liberalism  sees  man  as 
'a  being  with  the  fundamental 
capacity  for  reason  and  the  abil- 
ity to  understand  and  manipulate 
his  environment.  By  contrast  con- 
servatism emphasizes  the  weak- 
ness of  man  and  his  lack  of  aware- 
ness of  his  best  interests. 

Third,  liberalism  is  essentially 
individualistic  while  conservatism 
focuses  on  group  relationships  of 
family,  parish,  and  nation. 

Fourth,  liberalism  looks  to  the 
future  with  better  days  ahead 
while  conservatism  treasures  the 
past. 

In  a word,  the  liberal  “wants 

man  and  woman  sharing  the  world 
of  beauty. 

Edward  Albee  seems  an  unlike- 
ly entry  in  the  traditional  cate- 
gory, but  Who’s  Afraid  of  Vir- 
ginia Woolf  contains  the  proper 
standards  to  be  judged  in  this 
vein.  In  a more  scathing  style 
than  that  of  Bolt  and  Schaffer. 
Albee  rips  off  the  outer  masks 
of  his  characters  and  exposes  a 
familiar  theme  - loneliness,  the 
loneliness  of  George  and  Martha 
who  have  invented  a son  to  fill 
the  gap  in  their  lives. 

The  drama  follows  a form  out  - 
lined  in  the  titles  of  the  three 
acts  - “Fun  and  Games,”  “Wnl- 
purgisnacht.”  and  “The  Exor- 
cism.” The  spirit  in  man  rises  to 
become  a demonaic,  destructive 
force  in  the  second  act,  only  to 
be  destroyed  by  exposure  in  the 
third. 

The  characters  are  left  broken, 
but  not  hopeless.  When  there  is 
no  hope,  when  life  has  no  mean- 
ing. traditional  drama  yields  to 
Theatre  of  the  Absurd. 

This  is  the  first  in  a series  of 
articles  on  current  productions  by 
ir  drama  editor,  Florence  Patti 
- ed. 


trine  becomes  an  instrument 
checking  humanitarian  reform.” 

Just  as  the  doctrine  became  a 
block  to  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
so  today  it  has  become  an  excuse 
for  denying  the  Negro  full  citi- 
zenship, for  delaying  the  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources,  for 
preventing  government  regulation 
of  big  business,  for  ignoring  po- 
lice brutality  in  the  South. 

Commenting  on  this  last  point 
Mr.  Cash  asks:  “Which  is  the 
more  formidable  danger,  the 
threat  to  freedom  by  a southern 
Bull  Connor  or  by  an  F.B.I. 
agent?” 

The  conservative  calls  for  small 
government,  he  states,  but  doesn’t 
say  how  small  government  will 
cope  with  the  power  of  big  busi- 
ness or  the  problems  of  big  pov- 
erty as  well  as  other  national  dif- 
ficulties of  education,  racial  equal- 
ity, the  aged,  and  highways. 

“This  fear  of  enlarged  federal 
power  and  creeping  socialism  is 
ridiculous.  . .what  I’d  like  to  see 
is  the  government  stop  creeping 
while  everything  else  gallops." 


maintenance  and  military  bases 
help  sustain  its  economy. 

The  also  conservative  Southwest 
attacks  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  for  big  government.  “I 
noticed  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
izona didn't  object  to  the  billion 
dollar  Colorado  River  project,” 
he  adds. 

Another  paradox,  the  tradi- 
tionally liberal  states  like  Mass- 
achusetts and  New  York  profit 
least  from  federal  spending  while 
a state  like  Mississippi  gains  most, 
yet  remains  conservative.  Mr. 
Cash  gives  the  example  of  Sena- 
tor Goldwater’s  home  state  of  Ar- 
izona which  has  the  highest  a- 
mount  of  federal  aid  per  capita 
in  the  union. 


Liberal.  "Softheaded” 


In 


of 


n.e  to  the 
liberal-cc 


Stat 


Gov. 


In. 


The  New  Republic 

"Conservatism,”  he  continues, 
“uses  our  political  heritage  to  re- 
sist change.  The  states’  rights  doc- 


“State  government  has  been 
increasing  at  a rate  four  to  five 
times  faster  than  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  nobody  complains,” 
he  notes. 

“And  what  about  big  business. 
It’s  an  obvious  fact  that  most 
products,  for  example  cars,  steel, 
soaps,  and  now  even  groceries,  are 
controlled  by  two  or  three  pace 
and  price-setting  companies.  It 
would  be  a lot  wiser  to  be  con- 
cerned with  galloping  militarism 
than  creeping  socialism.” 

Mr.  Cash  points  out  that  iron- 
ically enough  the  areas  most  de- 
pendent on  federal  spending  com- 
plain the  loudest  about  big  govern- 
ment. The  South’s  . educational 
system  requires  federal  aid  for 


hand-in-hand  relationship,  he  ad- 
mit. that  liberal,  “were  soft-head- 
ed and  unjustifiably  optimistic  in 
the  I930’s.  They  made  that  old 
mistake  of  confusing  tools  and 
objective.  - actually  Marx  and 
Jefferson  both  aimed  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  human  personality." 

Today  however.  Mr.  Cash  con- 
siders the  liberal  philosophy  the 
“greatest  bulwark”  against  com- 
munism. For  communist  accep- 
tance of  the  collective  tendency, 
abridgment  of  intellectual  free- 
dom, and  the  depravity'  of  man 
justifying  a totalitarian  state  con- 
tradicts liberal  thought’s  basic 
tenets. 

Communism’s  emphasis  on  auth- 
ority and  dogmatic  tradition,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  not  alien  to 
the  conservative  stream. 

"In  their  contemporary  ap- 
proach liberals  basically  view  com- 
munism as  an  external  threat 
while  conservatives  tend  to  see  it 
as  internal,  but  an  Alger  Hiss 
doesn’t  make  a national  conspira- 
cy." 


(Continued  . 
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Literary  Organizations  To  Emphasize 
Communicative  Function  and  Future 
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EPILOGUE'S  FUTURE- 

without  Epilogue  as  a pictorial 
record  of  your  college  career. 
COMMUNICATIONS  CALLS  — 
Who  Is  Your  Audience?  When 
you  have  something  to  say,  who 
is  your  audience?  Campus  report- 
ers find  audience  through  Focus 
which  presents  current  items  of 
interest  to  the  college  body.  Yet. 
beyond  the  campus  lies  an  audi- 
ence in  the  community  who  waits 
to  be  told  about  Emmanuel. 


The 


unicatior 


m ploys 


technique  in 
i “comic  trag- 
edy” of  a young  man’s  attempt 
to  transmit  his  ti-anscendental  sen- 
sations from  music  to  a girl  in- 
capable of  understanding  aesthet- 
ic experience. 

Completely  changing  his  style 
in  the  second  play  Mr.  Schaffer 
follows  the  stream  of  stylized  so- 
cial comedy  from  Shaw.  Keeping 
the  Shavian  flavor  of  the  “Don 
Juan  in  Hell”  debates,  Mr.  Schaf- 
fer has  his  characters  discuss  in 
repartee  the  communion  between 


LENT 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

will  be  given  next  Tuesday  and 
Thursday.  On  Tuesday,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  apostolate,  graduates 
of  Holy  Cross  and  the  University 
of  Detroit,  will  discuss  lay  mis- 
sions in  the  U.S.  This  lecture  will 
be  given  at  4:30  in  room  2fi  of 
the  Administration  Building. 

Thursday  at  1 :30,  Father 
Shawn  Sheehan  of  Saint  John  s 
Seminary  will  speak  on  the  lit- 
urgy. 


Epilogue,  the  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege yearbook,  may  go  out  of  cir- 
culation. 

YOU  may  never  have  your  sen- 
ior photo  preserved  for  all  post- 
erity with  those  of  your  friends. 

YOU  may  never  enjoy  the  thrill 
of  recognizing  yourself  in  a can- 
did shot  as  a frosh  at  the  tea 
dance  with  the  him  of  four  years 


ago. 


YOU  may  never  have  a per- 
sonal photo  of  your  favorite  jun- 
ior theology  teacher. 

YOU  may  never  have  a ready- 
made mailing  list  for  next  year’s 
Christmas  cards. 

IF 

YOU  don’t  subscribe  each  year 
to  Epilogue.  The  yearbook  cannot 
survive  without  your  annual  sub- 
scription - you  cannot  survive 


links  Emmanuel  with  this  com- 
munity. Communications  Center 
utilizes  all  means  of  mass  media: 
newspapers,  radio  and  television, 
to  reflect  the  image  of  Emman- 
uel to  the  community. 

If  you  have  something  to  say  and 
want  the  community  beyond  the 
campus  as  your  audience,  then 
the  Communications  Center  can 
provide  you  with  the  proper  ori- 
entation. 

All  interested  in  learning  more 
about  Communications  Center  ac- 
tivities in  either  art,  photography 
or  reporting  will  be  welcome  in 
room  31  on  either  Tues.,  Feb- 
ruary 25.  or  Thursday.  February 
27,  at  12:55  p.m. 

ETHOS  INVITES  - 

Ethos  invites  all  students  with 
a creative  flair  to  submit  articles 
for  publication.  As  in  previous 
years,  the  staff  is  trying  to  at- 
tract new  students  from  all  fields 
within  the  college. 

Maryann  McCarthy  ’64,  editor 
of  the  1963  Ethos,  recently  out- 
lined a few  of  the  staff’s  goals. 
“We’re  hoping  to  achieve  a more 


critical  depth  in  the  publication 
by  encouraging  students  to  con- 
tribute critical  ideas  on  campus 
on  which  they  have  done  signifi- 
cant research. 

“Many  students  feel  that  Ethos’ 
only  objective  is  to  supplement 
creative  writing  courses.  This  is 
false.  We  hope  our  new  emphasis 
will  attract  students  in  the  social 
and  physical  sciences.” 

Art  majors  may  receive  first 
hand  commercial  art  experience  by 
illustrating  short  stories  and 
poems  published  in  Ethos.  Consult 
the  editorial  staff  or  Sr.  Anne 
Barbara,  faculty  advisor,  for  fur- 
ther details. 

Now  is  the  time  to  submit  ar- 
ticles f<yr  the  spring  publication. 
Why  don’t  you? 
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Mr.  Cash  Continues. . . 


MR.  CASH 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Conservatives  also  stress  the 
immediate  threat,  he  said,  while 
liberals  think  of  communism  as  a 
long-range  and  ideological  diffi- 
iculty  with  gradual  mutations  and 
interaction  ultimately  reducing 
differences. 

In  short,  "selfish  men  are  using 
conservativism  for  their  own  ends. 
To  be  conservative,  fearing  change 
and  questioning  the  goodness  of 
man,  of  course,  is  intellectually 
respectable  and  valid.  Not  many 
men  would  question  Edmund 
Burke’s  or  John  Adams’  criti- 
cism of  the  French  revolution. 

"What  we  need  today,”  he  em- 

servative  thought,  not  a quasi- 
conservative coalition  of  Texas 
oilmen,  southern  racists,  and  cal- 
lous youth.” 

Mr.  Cash  recognizes  only  Peter 
Vierick  of  Mount  Holyoke  and 
Clinton  Rossiter  of  Cornell  as 
genuine  conservatives.  He  feels 
that  real  conservativism  can  make 
a significant  contribution  by  coun- 
teracting certain  liberal  excesses 
as  liberalism’s  failure  to  recognize 
the  limitations  of  science. 

He  sees  no  real  value  to  that 
brand  of  conservativism  popular 
on  college  campuses  today  and 
dismisses  the  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom  and  other  such 
groups  as  a reaction  to  the  fru- 


STU  G. 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

of  America’s  150  leftist  organ- 
izations is,  Mr.  Hall  claims,  more 
difficult  to  snuff  out,  since  the 
leftists  attack  not  groups  of  peo- 
ple but  nebulous  ideas  and  ideals. 

Gordon  Hall,  the  crusader  who 
points  fingers  and  names  names, 
is  an  anathema  to  the  hate-mon- 
gers. 

George  Lincoln  Rockwell,  head 
of  the  American  Nazi  party,  and 
Robert  Welch,  leader  of  the  John 
Birchers,  have  openly  condemned 
Mr.  Hall’s  voice  of  moderation 
and  reason. 

The  next  item  in  the  civil  rights 
series  will  be  the  NFCCS  - spon- 
sored film,  "Burden  of  Truth,” 
to  be  screened  Tues.,  Mar.  3,  at 
1:30  p.m. 

The  60-minute  documentary, 
released  by  the  U.S.  Steel  Co., 
probes  the  problems  of  racial  dis- 
crimination in  housing  and  hiring. 

Originally  a television  program, 
the  film  was  released  by  U.S. 
Steel  as  a public  relations  ges- 
ture. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  civil 
rights  series  is  the  complete  a- 
wakening  of  the  college  student 


strations  of  a protracted  cold 
war  with  no  breakthrough  in 
sight,  a widespread  oedipal  re- 
sponse to  the  liberalism  of  their 
fathers’  generation,  and  to  a 
renewed  interest  in  religion  of  a 
fundamentalist  nature. 

But  liberalism  doesn’t  escape 
his  criticism  either.  "There  hasn't 
been  a significant  piece  of  liberal 
legislation  passed  since  the  Taft- 
Wagner  Housing  bill.  In  fact,  we 
now  spend  1%  less  of  our  gross 
national  product  on  public  wel- 
fare than  we  did  in  1S39  despite 
greater  needs.” 

He  attributes  this  phenomenon 
largely  to  the  indifference  of  those 
groups  which  benefited  from  the 
New  Deal  such  as  labor  and  small 
farmers. 

Negro 

Since  he  finds  that  much  of  the 
impetus  for  liberal  reform  has 

groups  like  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
and  the  Bolsheviks,  he  considers 
the  "Negro  rising  as  the  only  min- 
ority force  on  the  current  scene 
capable  of  expending  the  energy 
required  for  liberal  action.” 

No  Emmanuel  Liberal 

If  Mr.  Cash  has  few  hopes  foi 
a liberal  offensive  on  the  national 
level  he  is  even  less  optimistic 
about  the  liberal  potentialities  of 
the  Emmanuel  student. 

Due  to  the  social  and  religious 
backgiound  of  the  student  body 
he  at  best  would  wish  for  ‘‘some 

ter-weigh  the  prevailing  liberal 
philosophy  in  our  society  and  to 
counteract  liberal  excesses  such 
as  irresponsible  individuality,  ov- 
er concern  with  national  problems, 
shallow  optimism,  and  lack  of  mor- 
al restraint  or  a well  defineed 
value  system. 

This  is  the  first  in  a series  of 
articles  considering  the  contem- 
porary political  scene  in  this  el- 
ection year  1964 — ed. 


to  the  special  problems  of  Ameri- 
can minority  groups. 

Maria  Maglio  ’64,  chairman  of 
the  Student  Government  Cultur- 
al Committee,  comments: 

to  examine  in  depth  the  effects 
of  bigotry  on  a free  and  open 
society.  We  must  bring  hate 
groups  and  individual  hate-mon- 

Msgr.  George  Casey,  who  pens 
the  Pilot’s  weekly  'column,  “Drift- 
wood,” spoke  Monday  about  hous- 
ing discrimination,  one  of  the  sub- 
jects to  be  treated  next  month  in 
the  film  "Burden  of  Truth." 


BEETHOVEN  MISSA  SOLEMNIS 
LEXINGTON  CHORAL  SOCIETY/SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ALLEN  LANNOM.  CONDUCTOR  — SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
SUNDAY,  MARCH  8 — 8:30  P.M.  — RESERVED  SEATS  CALL 
VO  2-8473  TO  MAKE  TICKET  RESERVATIONS. 


Poll  Presents  Opinions 
On  School  Stayout  Day 

by  Mary  Alessi 

Boston  may  be  facing  its  second  major  racial  crisis 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  On  Wed.,  Feb.  26,  the  proposed 
Freedom  Stayout  Day  will  cause  an  estimated  one  third 
of  the  children  in  Roxbury  - Boston  area  to  protest  de 
facto  segregation  by  en  masse  absence  from  the  Boston 
schools. 

Feeling  about  the  protest  runs  high  in  the  Boston 
community  and  threatens  to  aggravate  the  already  prob- 
lematic condition  of  Negro  - White  relations  in  the  city. 


YR’s  Plan  for 
Very  Busy  ’64 

The  members  of  the  Emmanuel 
College  Young  Republicans  are 
presently  working  on  town-to- 
town  campaign  programs  for  the 
national,  state,  and  local  elections 
in  November. 

The  Young  Republicans  have 
plunged  optimistically  into  this 
programming,  having  successfully 
campaigned  for  the  recently  elec- 
ted Strte  Representative  Charles 
Long,  who  defeated  former  Rep- 
resentative Cloherty  (twenty-first 
district)  in  Brighton. 

Also  on  the  state  political  level, 
the  members  actively  support  a 
leferendum  to  repeal  the  legisla- 
tive pay  raise,  which  is  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1963. 

In  the  collegiate  sphere,  YR 
plans  a campus  drive  for  mem- 
bership, a program  presently  in 
the  formative  stage.  In  addition, 
in  March  the  members  will  par- 
ticipate in  an  intercollegiate  dis- 
cussion on  constitutional  reform 
at  Northeastern  Univerity. 


LETTER 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

Should  the  members  of  Student 
Council  be  more  concerned  with 
campus  events  or  with  national 
affairs?  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
functional  aspects  of  coordinating 
campus  activities  can  be  perform- 
ed with  little  discussion.  I am  more 
interested  in  discussing  higher  ed- 
ucation, ecumenism,  civil  rights 
legislation  before  Congress,  in  lo- 
co parentis  as  it  relates  to  the 
morality  issue  at  Harvard  at  the 
council  meeetings.  It  is  my  in- 
tention that,  from  such  discussion 
together,  council  people  will  en- 
gage their  classmates  in  similar 
conversations.  It  is  important  that 
the  student  leader  encourage 
meaningful  discussion  and  rele- 
vant action.  Leadership  involves 
more  than  a mirroring  of  popular 
opinion;  it  involves  the  formation 
of  attitudes. 

Thus,  we  placed  the  emphasis 
upon  education,  ecumenism,  and 
peace  in  our  lecture  series  for 
first  semester  with  the  hope  of 
implementing  the  development  of 
alert  and  responsible  Christians. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  the  most 
proper  function  of  Student  Gov- 
ernment in  an  academic  commun- 
ity is  educative. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation 
and  support  throughout  the  first 
semester.  We  exist  to  serve  as  well 
as  to  lead.  Let  us  know  whereby 
we  can  most  effectively  make  our 
contribution  to  your  educational 
experience. 

Sincerely, 

Elin  Sullivan 

Student  Government  President 


The  protest  has  been  variously 
described  by  Eoston  citi  :ens  as 
an  "upheaval,”  a "dramatic  ges- 
ture," and  an  “exploitation  of  in- 
nocent children.” 

Editorial 

A recent  Pilot  editorial  viewed 
the  protest  as  "melodramatic  and 
ill-conceived,  as  well  as  a matter 
of  massive  bad  example  to  young 
people.”  A Boston  priest  called  it 
a “necessary  and  moral  method  of 
demonstration.” 

Wide  and  heated  differences 
characterize  Boston’s  response  to 
the  boycott.  On  the  Emmanuel 
campus,  student  - faculty  opinion 
evidences  a similar  polarity.  Re- 
actions range  from  strong  ap- 
proval to  deep  hostility. 

Many  of  those  opposed  see  the 
protest  as  fostering  disrespect  for 
the  law.  A junior  asks:  “Will  stu- 
dents tend  to  think  that  school 
and  laws  aren't  compulsory?  If 
so,  the  boycott  will  ultimately  do 
more  harm  than  good.” 

On  the  other  hand,  several  stu- 
dents maintain  that  a conscien- 
tious decision  to  protest  against 
an  evil,  instead  of  encouraging 
disrespect  for  the  law,  will  teach 
"respect  for  laws  that  bring  free- 
dom to  everybody." 

Illegal 

A faculty  member  asserted  that 
the  boycott  had  overtones  of  dan- 
ger as  well  as  illegality:  “I  think 
there  is  a better  way  to  handle 
the  problem,  through  personal 
charity  and  prayer.”  Many  stu- 
dents concurred  that  boycott 
“would  not  solve  anything,  but 
only  make  matters  worse.” 

Several  students  question  the 
necessity  of  involving  children  in 
the  protest.  “It  isn’t  right  to  start 
with  children,"  responded  one 
student.  “You’re  putting  the  bur- 
den on  the  youngsters  to  straight- 
en the  problem  out.”  Others  felt 
that  children  “shouldn’t  assume 
such  worries  so  early  in  life.” 

Many  others,  however,  felt  that 
the  School  Committee,  in  its  pos- 
ition on  de  facto  segregation,  was 
“using  the  children”  for  political 
purposes. 

The  strongest  opposition  on  the 
Emmanuel  campus  dismisses  the 


protest  as  a “farce."  “Attempts 
are  being  made  to  improve  the 
Roxbury  schools,”  responded  one 
student.  “Sure,  things  are  bad 
now.  But  the  School  Committee 
is  sponsoring  educational  remedies 
for  the  conditions  which  is  more 
important  than  screaming  about 
de  facto  segregation.” 

A faculty  member  sees  all  at- 
tempts to  improve  conditions  with- 
in the  racially  imbalanced  system 
as  ultimately  futile,  “because  you 
are  not  addressing  yourself  to  the 
real  root  of  the  program  - the 
psychological  effects  of  separa- 
tion. .Until  this  is  faced  and  rec- 
tified, the  issue  will  follow  a vie- 


Sympathetic  reactions  to  the 
protest  on  campus  cite  its  his- 
toric necessity  and  psychological 
value  for  the  Negro  community. 
Several  students  see  it  as  “very 
necessary.” 

One  student  explains  that  “the 
Boston  community  does  not  want 
to  listen  to  the  Negro.  Conse- 
quently, he  must  voice  his  com- 
plaints in  a dramatic  way.” 

Many  of  these  students,  how- 
ever, admit  a possible  danger.  "It 

that  is  already  turning  deaf  ears 
on  the  Negro.”  Despite  this,  sev- 
eral students  feel  that  the  Negro 
community  has  "no  other  choice 
but  dramatic  protest.” 

Others  doubt  that  the  protest 
will  be  strikingly  effective.  “It's 
just  a drop  in  the  bucket,"  states 

Another  predicts,  “The  School 
Committee  will  sing  the  glories  of 
the  Boston  schools  afterwards." 
Most  agreed,  however,  that  the 
success  of  the  school  “stay-out" 
may  be  long-ranged  instead  of 
proximate. 

One  of  Many 

The  Freedom  Stay-Out  Day  is 
one  of  a series  of  protests  that 
have  been  staged  in  Boston  in  the 
past  year.  Like  the  others,  its 
function  and  result  have  many 
levels  of  efficacy. 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  pre- 
dicted with  certainty  is  that  it 
will  not  be  the  last  effort  of  the 
Negro  leadership  in  Boston. 


Serio-Comic  Play 


Thesbians  to  Dramatize  “Chalk  Garden” 


The  dramatic  society  will  pre- 
sent “The  Chalk  Garden,”  by  Enid 
Bagnold.  Curtain  time  for  the 
serio-comic  play:  March  7 and  8 
in  the  auditorium  at  8:00  p.m. 

Charles  Kondeck  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, assistant  director  of  The 
Boston  Opera  Group  and  transla- 
tor of  the  recent  “The  Magic 
Flute”  production,  is  directing. 

Joan  Burke,  an  Emmanuel  al- 
umna, plays  the  doughty,  aged 
Mrs.  St.  Maugham.  Sandra  Leary, 
as  Laura,  and  Sheila  Horgan,  as 
Miss  Madrigal,  share  the  lead  with 
Miss  Burke.  Other  members  of 
the  cast  include  Kabhy  Donovan, 
Marilyn  Burns,  Peggy  Ohasse, 
and  Maura  Leary. 


POLISHING  up  on  their  "Chalk  Garden”  lines  are  (1.  to  r.)  Sandra 
Leary  and  Sheila  Horgan. 
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History  Prof.  Reviews 
Panama  Predicament 

by  Jackie  Dupuis 

Panama,  a tiny  Latin-American  country,  lies  in  wait 
while  negotiations  continue  between  U.S.  and  Pana- 
manian officials.  For  as  long  as  these  negotiations  con- 
tinue there  is  hope  - of  delaying  rioting  and  violence 
Where  did  the  crisis  begin?  When  did  relations  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Panama  first  appear  to  be  strained? 

The  story  actually  began  in  the  As  far 


sixteenth  century,  but  the  present 
situation  dates  back  to  1903  and 
the  aggressive  administration  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  when  the 
idea  of  a canal  became  a reality 
after  a well-timed  Panamanian 
revolution  supported  by  the  U.S. 
The  U.S.,  10  years  after  the  Revo- 
lution put  the  Panama  Canal  into 
operation. 

The  treaty  with  Panama  fol- 
lowed at  a time  when  Panama,  a 
newly  declared  republic,  recog- 
nized by  the  U.S.,  was  most  anx- 
ious to  have  not  only  an  ally,  but 
also  a protector.  The  terms  of  the 
treaty  had  been  those  offered  to 
Columbia  from  whom  Panama  had 
revolted,  but  Columbia  refused 
the  terms,  and  now  Panama  was 
most  eager  to  accept  them. 

Thus  there  :ame  into  existence 
a canal  zone  in  perpetuity,  ten 
miles  wide  with  guaranteed  inde- 
pendence and  protection  for  Pan- 
ama. The  U.S.  paid  Panama  $10 
million  and  an  annual  $250,000 
rental  which  has  since  increased 
to  $1.9  million. 

The  involvement  ended  here, 
but  the  U.S.  faced  the  prospect  of 
planting  American  citizens  on 
foreign  soil  in  order  to  operate 
and  protect  the  canal.  American 
families  have  lived  in  Panama  for 
several  decades.  Although  many 
have  never  been  on  the  U.S.  main- 
land, they  are  citizens  neverthe- 
less. 

A striking  similarity  between 
this  situation  and  the  recent  AI- 

by  Dr.  John  O’Loughnn,  Emman- 
uel history  professor,  teaching 
contemporary  problems.  French 
families,  citizens  of  France,  lived 
on  foreign  soil  and  after  genera- 
tions were  suddenly  unwelcome. 

Is  this  the  future  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens living  in  the  canal  zone?  Will 
Panama  become  the  site  of  an- 
other bloody  war  where  people 
are  driven  from  their  rightful 
homes? 

Commenting  on  this  frightful 
possibility  Dr.  O’Loughlin  felt 
"that  the  causes  of  the  controversy 
arise  from  political,  psychological, 
and  sociological  roots. 

“The  Americans  in  the  Canal 
Zone  feel  that  they  must  assert 
their  American-ness  because  they 
are  living  on  foreign  soil.  This  is 
a defense.  The  incident  of  the 
flag-raising  was  backed  by  the 
students’  parents;  they  are  just  as 
American  as  anyone.” 


are  concerned  Dr.  O'Lcughlin  no- 
ted that  the  U.S.  is  more  than 
willing  to  negotiate  with  the 
Panamanians.  “I  think  the  Ameri- 
can officials  realize  times  have 
changed  and  they  are  willing  to 
change.  Recent  negotiations,  how- 
ever. have  been  rigid,  for  both 
countries  face  an  election  year 
and  both  must  save  face  politically 
in  their  public  announcements." 

According  to  Dr.  O’Loughlin  the 
most  important  role  is  that  being 
played  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  “The  United  Na- 
tions permits  regional  organiza- 
tions to  arbitrate  and  solve  re- 
gional disputes.  Here  is  the  value 
of  such  organizations.  Although 
solution  will  be  slow  coming,  with 
the  OAS  working  towards  resol- 
ving it,  an  answer  should  be  forth 
coming.” 

The  idea  of  a new  canal  appeals 
to  Dr.  O’Loughlin  as  one  of  the 
best  possible  solutions.  Of  course 
this  presents  the  problem  of  where 
to  build  the  canal  and  who  would 
operate  it.  , 

“Mexico  would  actually  be  the 
best  place  since  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment is  most  stable  and  most 
capable  of  handling  such  respon- 
sibility. If  the  OAS  courd  become 
powerful  enough  to  build  the  can- 
al herself  then  Mexico  could  be 
given  sovereignty.” 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  U.S. 
would  build  a new  canal  without 
operating  it  herself  and  rightly 
so,  for  as  Dr.  O’Loughlin  points 
out,  our  national  security  would 
depend  on  it. 

Only  more  questions  remain. 
The  boiling  situation  demands  ans- 


BOOK  REVIEW 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

A process  of  accomodation 
whereby  freedom  for  both  assim- 
ilation and  pluralism  would  occur 
according  to  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  minority  group. 

Prejudice  barriers  would  disin- 
tegrate by  equal  common  goals. 

Prejudice  opinion  must  be  rem- 
edied not  by  suppression,  but  by 
a free-flowing  counteraction  of 
unprejudiced  opinion. 

Prof.  Allport  distinguishes 
sharply  between  prejudice  and 
discrimination.  As  the  outer  ex- 
pression of  prejudice,  discrimin- 
ation is  best  remedied  by  legis- 


Art  Competition 

“The  Seven  Martyrs”  Wins 


the  Angels,  F.M.M. 


Clark  to  Host 
Peace  Parleys 

The  Young  Democrats  Club  of 
Clark  University  will  sponsor  a 
three-day  conference  on  Peace 
and  Arms  Control.  The  conference, 
to  be  he’d  on  the  Clark  campus  is 
slated  for  February  21  through 
February  23,  1964. 

The  program,  designed  to  give 
college  students  an  in-depth  report 
on  peace  and  arms  control,  will 
operate  through  panel  discussions, 
small  workshops  conducted  by  the 
participants,  and  coffee  horn's. 

Topics  to  be  treated  in  the 
February  conference  include:  (1) 
the  biological  and  social  effects 
of  thermonuclear  war;  (2)  the 
barriers  of  disarmament;  (3) 
problems  of  disarmament  and  the 
effective  means  to  overcome  them, 
including  international  negotia- 
tion; (4)  bhe  methods  of  reducing 
tensions  and  building  a world 
community. 

The  conference  offers  the  stu- 
dent an  opportunity  of  hearing 
diverse  opinions  and  of  discussing 
phases  of  problems  considered  with 
eminently  qualified  speakers  in- 
vited to  participate.  Speakers  in- 
clude faculty  members  of  out- 
standing colleges  and  universities, 
a senator,  congressman,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  arms  control  agen- 

Registration  for  the  three-day 
program  is  $1.00.  Interested  stu- 
dents may  write  for  registration 
to  Young  Democrats  Club,  Box 
182,  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass.  01610. 

- CIVIC  CITATION  - 

Are  you  active  in  your  com- 
munity? Do  you  know  someone 

Then  submit  a nomination  for 
the  F ocus  Civic  Citation. 

Each  year  the  Focus  polls  the 
student  body  to  find  the  girl  who 
best  exemplifies  the  Christian  col- 
lege , youth  by  service  to  her 
neighbors.  She  may  work  with 
children,  the  shut-in,  the  blind, 
with  religious,  or  Red  Feather 
agencies. 

Nominations  will  be  accepted 
from  all  classes.  All  nominees  will 
be  asked  to  complete  a question- 
naire and  from  the  results  a com- 
mittee will  choose  the  winner. 

Quality,  not  quantity,  of  work 
will  be  the  critericn. 

Remember,  only  those  nomina- 
ted can  be  considered  for  the 
recognition. 

According  to  Prof.  Allport,  an 
attack  on  prejudice  requires  a 
complete  remaking  of  the  per- 
sonality structure.  As  a result,  in- 
direct approaches  are  most  effec- 
tive; as  an  aid  to  the  reduction 
of  prejudice,  attacks  on  segrega- 
tion and  other  discriminatory 
practices  are  “scientifically  sound 
and  of  high  priority.” 

The  author  does  not  limit  him- 
self to  recognizing  only  the  im- 
mediate implications  of  the  disin- 
tegration of  prejudice,  but  also 
foresees  more  long-range  prob- 
lems. If  prejudice  were  defeated, 
he  asks,  should  society  favor  com 
plete  amalgamation  of  minority 
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CAFE  BUDAPEST 

“A  taste  of  old  Hungary" 
268A  Brookline  Avc. 
From  11:30  a.m,  To  Midnight 
Sundays  From  4 p.m.  To  Mid. 
Luncluon  - Dinner 
After  Theatre 


it  row  (I.  to  r.)  photography 
lief  Andrea  Couture;  back  row, 
; feature  editor  Paula  Murray, 
editor  Sue  Langa,  and  associate 


Mademoiselles  Instruct 


Emmanuel  College  has  extended 
its  French  tutorial  program  at 
Roxbury  through  the  second  sem- 

During  first  semester,  the  tu- 
torial program  was  combined  with 
the  Education  Methods  course; 
now  only  volunteers  will  partici- 
pate on  a no-credit  basis. 

The  tutorial  program  is  open 
principally  to  juniors  interested 
in  teaching  the  French  language 
in  primary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  Emmanuel  tutors  instruct  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  at  the 
Notre  Dame  Academy  of  Roxbury 
two  days  weekly  for  30  minutes. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 
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The  article  contends,  “A  prob 
lem  of  structured  .evil  that  is  th« 

ily  caused  by  white  coinplsccnl 


The  American  Negro,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  aware  of  and  im- 
patient for  his  rights  as  a first 
class  citizen. 

This  conflict  should  be  a major 
consideration  in  Christian  train- 
ing. Basic  justice  demands  an 
evaluation  of  the  social  structure 
reflecting  the  disadvantages  this 
problem  creates. 

The  article  offers  specific  sug- 
gestions for  program  planners:  ut- 
ilize the  great  supply  of  trained 
personnel  and  of  literature;  share 
the  guilt  and  the  burden  to  re- 
train on  the  community  level;  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  inservice 
training  first  for  religious  teach- 
ers, political  leaders,  and  for  civic 
employees. 


To  r 


ich  nei 


tural  pluralism? 

Prof.  Allport  answers  the  chal- 
lenge with  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  human  personality  with- 
out artificial  forces  and  barricades 
which  would  result  in  a society 
consisting  of  unity  in  diversity. 


BEacon  2-6236 
Individual  Hairstylist 
ARTHUR  ARMOND 
Beauty  Shop 
266  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston 

Hours  9 to  6 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 

9 A.M.  to  9 P.M. 


Shoes  dyed  lo  match  - Repairs 

THE  SHOE  DEN 

274  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 

ASpin wall  7-3573 


In  a recent  interview,  each  stu- 
dent teacher  was  asked  to  ex- 
press her  opinion  of  this  program. 
All  were  unanimously  enthusias- 
tic, "It’s  a wonderful  experience”; 
“It’s  practical  because  as  you  dis- 
cover what  the  teaching  profes 
sion  is  like;  you  also  give  the  chil- 
dren at  Roxbury  the  opportunity 
of  learning  French”;  "It  is  great 

Michele  Tuminelli  summed  up 
the  feeling  the  girls  have  for  the 
tutorial  program  when  she  re- 
marked, “I  just  love  it.” 

The  seven  juniors  volunteering 
for  the  second  semester  tutorial 
program  are  Catherine  Cronin, 
Pat  Donahue.  June  Ellis,  Helen 
Fugere,  Noreen  Melvin,  Paula 
Murray,  and  Michele  Tuminelli. 

The  girls  are  quite  enthusiastic 
about  the  new  method  of  teach- 
ing French  they  are  presenting 
to  their  students.  Following  the 
“Audio-Lingual  Method."  they  em- 
ploy French  dialogues  and  encour- 
age French  conversation. 

vey  the  background,  current  con- 
dition, pressing  issues,  connection 
of  the  local  problem  with  the  na- 
tional scene. 

The  panelists  should  be  both 
Negro  and  White  and  should  rep- 
resent all  the  denominations  in 
the  community.  Two  panelists  pre- 
sent the  conditions,  and  a third 
acts  as  a devil’s  advo.’ate.  This 
helps  answer  the  standard  objec- 
tions and  allows  for  the  leal  prob- 
lems to  be  faced. 


work-shop  programs  and  panels 
are  suggested. 

Responsible  iaymen  and  clergy 
of  the  traditional  Church  should 
attend  these  to  show  approval  of 
the  program.  Work-shop  programs 
help  involve  those  people  who  re- 
sist community  reform. 

Panels  on  housing,  jobs,  and 
community  power  structure  con- 


STARLITE  SHOP,  INC. 

Charge  Accounts  Invited 
274  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 

BEacon  2-7633 


We  are  proud  to  be 
your  official  photographer 
and 

proud,  too,  that  as  alumnae 
you  select  us 
to  record  your 
engagement 

wedding 

and  family 
photographic  events 
COpley  7-8765 


105  Newbury  Street 
Boston  16.  Mass. 
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Funds:  Available 

Money  may  not  be  the  root  of  all  evil 
but  it’s  the  root  of  much  education. 

Conservative  estimates  place  mini- 
mum fees  for  a year  of  liberal  arts  exper- 
ience at  Emmanuel  in  the  vicinity  of 
$1,200  plus  travelling  expenses  for  com- 
muters, and  $2,300  for  dorm  students.  This 
last  figure  excludes  minor  but  accumula- 
tive outlays  for  the  necessities  in  the 
toothpaste  and  entertainment  catagories. 

Undoubtedly  the  expenses  of  higher 
education  need  hardly  be  emphasized. 

In  the  academic  year  1962-63,  the 
college  stamped  PAID  on  17%  of  the  total 
tuition  of  the  student  body  through  renew- 
able scholarship  aid.  The  scholarship  com- 
mittee based  its  judgment  on  performance 
in  the  College  Board  Entrance  Examina- 
tions, high  school  records,  and  demonstrat- 
ed financial  need. 

But  only  entering  freshmen  are  eli- 
gible. 

Should  a scholarship  applicant  not 
receive  a favorable  report  from  the  com- 
mittee before  entering  Emmanuel,  she  is 
ineligible  for  any  direct  aid  from  the  col- 
lege at  a later  date. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  an  upper- 
classman stands  abandoned  by  the  college 
on  the  sinking  sandbar  of  semester  bills 
until  she  is  slowly  drowned  by  the  rising 
tide  of  the  treasurer’s  office.  Resources 
do  exist. 

Boards  of  Educational  Assistance  in 
many  states  offer  scholarships  to  qualified 
students  in  need  of  financial  aid.  National 
Defense  Student  Loans  present  another  al- 
ternative. This  alternative,  which  in  the 
case  of  students  planning  for  positions  in 
education,  amounts  to  a hybrid  of  half 
scholarship  - half  loan,  since  10%  of  the 
loan  cancels  itself  with  each  year,  up  to 
five  years,  in  teaching. 

Local  clubs,  fraternal,  and  civic 
groups,  as  well  as  national  organizations, 
present  another  means.  Emmanuel  also 
subscribes  to  the  Tuition  Plan  whereby, 


and  Unavailable 

for  4%  more  than  the  cash  price,  major 
fees  are  paid  in  monthly  installments 
spread  over  the  school  year,  or  in  the  2, 
3,  or  4 year  plan,  over  the  entire  year. 
This  plan  automatically  includes  Parent 
Life  Insurance  which  guarantees  that 
should  the  parent,  who  signed  the  con- 
tract, die  the  insurance  would  provide  pay- 
ment of  the  remaining  costs. 

Despite  the  merits,  the  tragic  "dis- 
advantage” of  this  last  means  is  obvious. 
The  other  alternatives  also  have  their 
drawbacks:  competition  on  a king-size 
scale;  beginning  adult  life  with  the  bur- 
den of  debt;  discrimination  against  upper- 
classmen applicants,  or  worse,  favoritism 
for  those  with  “contact”  or  “pull.”  What- 
ever the  situation  uncertainty  looms  lai'ge. 

Granted  that  Emmanuel  brings  con- 
cern and  musters  aid  for  its  students; 
granted  Emmanuel’s  dependence  on  the 
generosity  of  its  alumnae  and  friends  with 
greater  resources  ahead ; granted  Emman- 
uel's capital  reserve  of  the  dedication  of 
its  religious  faculty ; granted  that  Emman- 
uel draws  its  scholarship  funds  from  an 
all  too  limited  source ; but  surely  it  would 
be  well  to  make  more  accessible  and  im- 
mediate provisions  for  the  financial  em- 
ergencies of  upperclassmen  than  do  cur- 
rently exist. 

The  policy  allotting  scholarships  ex- 
clusively to  incoming  freshmen  neglects 
some  basic  realities:  certain  mediocre 
high  school  students  while  attending  col- 
lege do  motivate  themselves  to  academic 
excellence.  Should  these  newly  intellectu- 
ally valuable  students  need  a financial 
hand,  they  are  nevertheless  ineligible  for 
direct  assistance  from  their  college,  des- 
pite their  contx’ibution  to  the  Emmanuel 
community;  similarly  the  case  with  upper- 
classmen faced  with  financial  difficulties 
after  entrance. 

For  these  reasons  Focus  suggests  that 
part  of  the  i-esources  for  scholarship  a- 
wards  be  set  aside  to  meet  the  needs  of 
uppei’classmen. 

A.C. 


Lay  Apostolate  — 
Are  You  Willing? 

What  ai-e  you  doing  after  graduation?  The  answers 
from  a class  of  300  girls  are  many  and  varied.  Each  has 
planned  long  and  hard  for  her  life  in  the  world  ‘outside’! 
And  that  world  has  much  to  offer  in  material  goods,  in 
family  life  and  in  spiritual  goods.  Laying  up  treasures  for 
heaven  is  not  often  considered  as  part  of  life,  yet  we  are 
here  for  no  other  purpose. 

Considering  this  SOME  of  YOU  may  be  interested  in 
spii*itual  treasures,  personal  satisfaction,  and  a sense  of 
accomplishment. 


| On  the 

by  Jean  Fitzgerald 
Northeastern  University 

“Northeastern  University  has 
been  granted  $150,000  from  the 
Ford  Foundation’s  Fund  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education  to  pro- 
vide a program  for  cultivating 
business  and  professional  career 
opportunities  for  Negroes  through 
Co-operative  education.  The  new 
program  calls  for  the  enrollment 
for  each  of  the  next  three  years 
of  25  specially  selected  Negroes 
who  are  residents  of  the  greater 
Boston  area  and  would  not  have 
gone  to  college  for  various  reas- 


Since  1956  Emmanuel  has  sent  Lay  Apostles  to  edu- 
cate the  young.  Girls  have  given  up  a year  or  two  of  earn- 
ing salaries  voluntarily  to  become  teachers  in  missions  in 
New  Mexico  and  Ai’izona.  Religious  who  run  these  missions 
are  in  desperate  need  of  elementary  teachers  - maybe  you ! 

What  is  involved?  One  or  two  years  of  invaluable 
teaching  experience  and  as  a result  a l’icher,  more  fruitful 
life. 

There  is  also  a great  need  for  volunteei’s  to  do  social 
work  during  the  summer  months  in  South  Amei’ica.  Many 
Emmanuel  girls  have  sacrificed  their  vacations  to  aid  the 
poor  and  destitute  of  these  underdeveloped  countries. 

“Well,  that’s  not  for  me.  Who  wants  to  give  up  sum- 
mer vacation?  And  who  wants  to  teach  a lot  of  poor  little 
kids  at  the  other  end  of  the  counti’y?"  No,  not  you,  nor 
you,  but  who?  Who  will  love  these  little  ones  enough,  who 
will  love  God  enough  to  know  she  has  a place  to  go  where 
she  is  needed  and  wanted? 

Courage,  fortitude,  sacrifice,  and  love:  the  l’equire- 
ments.  The  rewards  - do  you  see  them? 

J.D. 


Fordham  University 

Two  proposed  amendments  to 
the  tax  reduction  and  reform  bill, 
which  would  have  eased  the  finan- 
cial burden  on  college  students, 
were  recently  defeated  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  a close  vote.  An  amend- 
ment by  Sen.  Abraham  Ribicoff 
(D-Conn.)  would  have  given  tax- 
payers up  to  a $325  tax  credit  for 
each  college  student  in  their  fam- 
ily. The  other  amendment  provid- 
ed for  tax  exemptions  on  up  to 
$1200  earnings  for  under-gradu- 
ates and  up  to  $1500  for  gradu- 
uate  students. 


The  Students  of  Emmanuel 
extend  their  prayerful  sym- 
pathy to  Margaret  Pyne  ’65  on 
the  death  of  her  father,  Joseph 
Pyne  Sr.;  and  to  Mrs.  Adelaide 
Harrington  on  the  death  of  her 
brother. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 


Suggestions,  Clai'ifications 


To  the  Editor: 

Elections  are  coming  up  next 
month  for  the  freshman,  sopho- 
more, and  junior  classes.  This, 
then,  is  the  time  for  each  student 
to  consider  her  relationship  to  her 
class  and  Student  Government. 

How  about  running  for  office? 
It  takes  only  a little  courage,  pre- 
sents a great  challenge  and  de- 
serves careful  consideration.  We 
need  all  kinds  of  leaders  in  cam- 
pus government  — representa- 
tives, initiators,  organizers  and 
synthesizers. 

Every  student  should  ask  her- 
self whether  she  can  serve  the 
school  effectively  in  any  one  of 
the  offices  available  to  her  class. 
If  she  can’t,  she  still  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  encourage  qualified 
girls  to  consider  an  office.  A little 
forethought  and  incentive  is  of- 
ten necessary. 

Incredible  as  it  seems,  next 
year’s  programs  are  beginning 
now,  though  in  a formative  stage. 
This  pre-election  period  is  the 
time  when  the  individual  student 
can  contribute  most  effectively  to 
the  development  of  Student  Gov- 
ernment by  contributing  her  tal- 
ents, her  ideas,  and  finally  her 
carefully  considei'ed  vote. 

Sincerely, 

Jane  Donahue 
Student  Government 
Representative 
To  the  Editor: 

A letter  from  Elin  Sullivan, 
President  of  Student  Government, 
in  the  Feb.  19  Focus  states  her 
conviction  that  the  proper  func- 
tion of  Student  Government  in 
the  academic  community  is  edu- 
cation. 

Since  the  Emmanuel  College 
Student  Handbook,  recently  pub- 
lished, represents  the  agreement 
between  the  Administration  and 
the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion which  states:  “The  faculty  re- 


serves to  itself  the  right  to  regu- 
late all  matters  that  are  strictly 
academic,”  it  would  seem  that 
Miss  Sullivan  desires  to  change 
the  “proper  function”  of  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Association. 

At  a seminar  discussion  between 
faculty  and  students  of  the  prob- 
lem of  student  participation  in  the 
planning  of  the  curriculum,  one 
student  — a freshman,  I believe 
— expressed  the  opinion  that 
since  students  are  the  ones  being 
educated,  they  should  have  voice 
in  curriculum  planning.  Although 
one  faculty  member  mentioned 
the  importance  of  a patient  in  a 
hospital  situation  and  her  lack  of 
participation  in  prescribing  the 
treatment,  the  student  did  not  see 
the  pertinence  of  the  analogy. 

What  seems  more  important  to 
me  is  a consideration  of  what  use 
Student  Council  or  students  make 
of  existing  channels.  At  the  re- 
quest of  professors,  many  students 
have  an  opportunity  to  evaluate 
courses  during  or  at  the  end  of 
a semester,  and  such  evaluation 
are  weighed  carefully. 

Students  are  perfectly  free  to 
discuss  with  faculty,  chairmen  of 
departments,  or  the  academic 
dean,  course  structure,  courses 
now  offered,  or  those  desired.  Are 
the  students  interested  in  change 
engaging  in  such  discussion? 

Sr.  Marie  of  the  Trinity,  S.N.D. 

Academic  Dean 


Letters  to  the  Editor  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  editorial 
position  of  this  newspaper. 

We  encourage  reader  opin- 

Letters  must  be  signed  and 
submitted  before  the  deadline. 

Deadline  for  April  issue: 
March  20. 
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Funds  Profit 
From  Profits 

Emmanuel's  annual  ( talent 
show,  plus  strong  student  support, 
equals  the  level  of  help  the  Stu- 
dent Welfare  Fund  can  give  dur- 


DEMOCRATS  VS.  REPUBLICANS 
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The  Fund,  a little  publicized 
though  important  treasury,  aids 
yeai'ly  students  in  need.  The  of- 
fice of  the  Dean  of  Students 
serves  as  the  center  of  bhis  stu- 
dent financial  help. 

The  Fund,  reimbursed  each 
only  by  the  proc 
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Party  Campaigns  Call  for  Thick  Skin 


a loan  or  donation  basis. 

Student  requests  are  filled  so 
far  as  the  financial  condition  of 
the  fund  permits  — from  a twenty- 
cent  loan  for  the  M.T.A.  to  a 
more  substantial  amount  for 
books,  a prom  dress  or  tickets  for 
junior  week-end  events.  A finan- 
cial crisis,  however  large  or  small, 
can  be  somewhat  remedied 
through  the  Welfare  Fund. 

Proceeds  for  the  1964  talent 
Show,  employing  the  combined  a- 
bilities  of  students  and  faculty, 
under  the  direction  of  Jane  Don- 
ahue '65  will  again  augment  the 
Fund,  more  so,  it  is  hoped,  than 

Majors  Share 
Physics  Class 

“Competent”  is  the  word  for 
Mary  Veronica  Mason.  A senior 
at  Emmanuel,  she  participates  in 
a cooperative  program  between 
the  Physics  Departments  of  Em- 
manuel and  Simmons  Colleges. 

Since  theoretical  physics  is  a 
required  course  for  senior  majors 
at  both  schools,  the  four  students, 
two  from  each  college,  attend 
classes  taught  by  David  Kelly, 
M.D.  three  days  a week  at  Sim- 


Politicians  in  these  United 
States  have  to  be  a bit  thick- 
skinned. 

Considering  the  “slings  and  ar- 
rows” they  douse  each  other  with 
every  election  year,  the  wonder  is 
American  history  doesn’t  record 
more  political  encounters  of  the 
Hamilton-Burr  variety. 

Ours  is  the  curious  and  success- 
ful system  of  two  parties,  which 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Philip  Cash, 
chairman  of  the  History  Depart- 
ment, “go  on  a binge  of  lmte  for 
six  months  out  of  every  four 
years.” 

Unique 

Yet  when  the  ballots  are  coun- 
ted and  the  results  in,  they  quiet- 
ly resume  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment. This  phenomenon  con- 
siderably amazes  foreigners,  par- 
ticularly our  “face”  sensitive 
neighbors  to  the  South. 

They’re  not  the  only  ones.  Dr. 
John  O’Loughlin,  also  of  the  His- 
tory Department,  observes  that 
the  Constitution  makes  no  pro- 
visions for  political  parties  and, 
in  fact,  George  Washington’s 
Farewell  Address  strongly  urges 
their  avoidance. 

But  necessity  and  heredity 
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welfare  state  concept  supporting 
minorities  and  labor." 

Dr.  O’Loughlin  concurs.  Con- 
cerning the  Democratic  Party’s 
greater  liberalism,  he  cites  the 
case  of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1913. 
“Wilson  started  a process  of  lib- 
eral reform  which  was  checked  by 
World  War  I,  and  not  resumed 
again  until  another  Democrat, 
Franklin  Roosevelt  assumed  office 
in  1932.” 

He  sees  evidence  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party’s  greater  group  ori- 
entation in  the  American  Federa- 


This  brings  up  the  thesis  of 
Professor  James  MacGregor  Burns 
of  Williams  College  who  thinks 
America  really  has  a four-party 
system. 

Within  the  individual  party 
structure  Professor  Burns  dis- 
tinguished between  presidential 


far  developed 


mplish  legislation,  ] 


policy, 


disapproval." 

Tweedle  Dum  vs.  Tweedle  Dee 
So  every  four  years  American 
voters  enter  a booth  and  X-off 
a Republican  or  Democratic  can- 
didate for  office.  The  question 
arises  whether  the  voter  really  has 
a choice,  or  is  it  merely  a ques- 
tion of  tweedle  dum  as  opposed 
to  tweedle  dee. 

Mr.  Cash  thinks  not.  “There 
arc  some  basic  differences  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  Republi- 
cans, conservative  and  individual- 
istic support  business  interests, 
limited  government,  and  follow  a 
paradoxical  foreign  poll. 


Rockefollor-Goldwater  de- 
s an  example. 

Rockefeller-Goldwater 
"A  member  of  the  presidential 
wing,  Governor  Rockefeller  is 
trying  to  modernize  the  Republi- 
can Party’s  outlook.  As  Walter 
Lippmann  has  written,  the  Repub- 
licans haven’t  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  major  national  prob- 
lems since  they  repudiated  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  in  1912. 

“In  the  nineteenth  century  Re- 
publicans confronted  the  key  is- 
sues of  Western  development,  the 
industrial  revolution,  and  slavery, 
hut  they  haven’t  responded  to  the 
twentieth  century  needs  of  big 
business  regulation,  a more  re- 
sponsible international  approach, 
and  support  of  minorities,  the 
Negro  particularly. 

"Rockefeller,"  he  continues, 
“realizes  that  this  party  has  won 
only  two  presidential  elections 
since  1938  and  he’s  trying  to  read- 
just party  goals  to  the  times.  I 
seriously  question  whether  the 
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"On  the  other  hand,  Dem 


ted,  fa- 


early  days  the  A.F.  of  L.  favored 
no  party,  just  individual  candid- 
ates, but  by  1932  this  sponsor- 
ship of  candidates  couldn’t  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Democratic  Par- 
ty sponsorship.” 

Paradox 

“Yet  ironically  enough,”  Mr. 
Cash  remarks,  “many  Democrats, 
labor,  Catholics,  and  small  farm- 
ers, for  instance,  are  less  sensitive 
to  civil  liberties  and  intellectual 
freedom  than  the  broad  spectrum 
of  the  Republican  party. 

"Democrats  would  be  hard- 
pressed  to  compete  with  the  con- 
cern of  Republican  Senators  Case, 
Javitts,  and  Keuchel.  A large  seg- 
ment of  the  Democratic  Party 


O’Loughlin  points  to  past  party 
candidates.  In  1932  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  group  nomina- 
ted Franklin  Roosevelt  for  presi- 
dent and  won  the  support  of  the 
congressional  wing  by  nominating 
House  leader  John  Garner  for  the 
vice-presidency. 

History  repeated  itself  again  in 
1960  when  candidate  Kennedy 
won  convention  support  over 
Senate  leader  Johnson  who  be- 
came the  vice-presidential  nom- 
inee, uniting  the  two  wings 
again. 

Professor  Burns  sees  the  same 
division  within  the  Republican 
Party  and  Mr.  Cash  uses  the  cur- 


more  election  defeats  and  they 
may  well  end  up  like  the  Whigs 
and  Federalists  — non-existent. 

“Republican  fate  may  well 
hinge  on  Dixie  and  Dick  Gregory, 
in  other  words,  on  the  racial  is- 
sue. Should  the  South  refuse  to 
give  the  Negro  his  rights  the  Re- 
publicans might  swing  further 
right  to  capture  the  Southern  vo- 
ter. If  this  happens  they’ll  end  up 
an  ineffectual  coalition  of  South- 
ern rascists,  affluent,  aged  and 
conservative  wealthy. 

“But  the  South  will  eat  a lot 
of  Jim  Crow  to  retain  its  seniority 
system,”  he  adds. 


Indc] 
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So  the  two-party  system 
on  despite  those  who  don’t  want 
to  play  unless  they  have  things 
their  own  way.  But  what  about 
those  who  don’t  want  to  play 
period  — the  growing  independent 
voter? 

"It’s  not  good  for  the  Repub- 
lic," warn*  Dr.  O’Loughlin.  "It’* 


a grave  weakness  in 
The  ideal  of  Pericles 


LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT 


MARY  V.  MASON  ’64  puts  her 
co-op  knowledge  to  use. 

Mary  V.  describes  the  course  as 
valuable  for  undergraduates  in 
that  it  “ties  up  any  loose  end 
and  opens  the  doors  to  all  work  in 
physics  and  especially  to  gradu- 
ate school.” 

Mary  V.  numbers  among  the 
advantages  of  the  program  the 
meeting  of  students  of  different 
yet  similar  backgrounds  in  a field 
of  mutual  interest  and,  on  the 
personal  level,  the  material  the 
Simmons  Library  makes  available 
to  her. 

She  feels  that  she  and  Ann 
Walsh,  Emmanuel’s  other  partici- 
pant, have  been  well  prepared  for 
such  n program.  They  are  able  to 
contribute  to,  as  well  as  to  enjoy, 
many  of  the  resulting  benefits. 

Mary  V.’s  post-graduate 
hopes  center  on  technical  writing 
— educational  rather  than  in- 
dustrial. This  could  consist  in 
working  with  professors  who  are 
involved  in  research  and  research 
papers.  Her  plans  also  include  gra- 
duate study  for  a master’s  degree, 
hut  these  plans  are  indefinite. 

A successful  career  depends  on 
a solid  background,  and  Mary  V. 
feels  that  the  program  with  Sim- 
mons. despite  the  hazards  of  cross- 
ing Avenue  Louis  Pasteur,  has 
proved  itself  a worthwhile  ven- 
ture. 


African  Leader  Conducts  College  Lecture  Tour 


by  Pat  Maloley 

“It  is  better  to  light  a candle 
than  to  curse  the  darkness." 

This  adage  sums  up  the  tenor 
of  the  Pan  Africanist  Congress  as 
presented  recently  by  Nana  Ma- 
homo  at  Brandeis  University. 

Mr.  Mahomo,  secretary  for  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Pan  Africanist 
Congress,  is  presently  on  a lec- 
ture tour  at  colleges  coast  to 
coast. 


tall 


:ale.  he 


for  the 


enlight- 

of  the  Afri- 


which  he  be- 


able  darkness”  of  the  apai 


•theid 


The  population  of  South  Afri- 
ca consists  of  1 5 million  Africans, 
three  million  Whites.  Of  those  in 
power,  the  Africans  represent 
13%,  the  Whites  87%. 

Nana  Mahomo  indicated,  how- 
ever. that  the  official  national  nn- 
Ihom  in  Tanganika  and  Rhodesia 


; of  the  Africa 


aid  that 


lion  of  South  Africa  to  that  of 
the  African  continent.  It  projects 
the  involvement  of  the  Africans 

The  African  National  Congress 


upholds  the  concept  that  South 
Africa  is  involved  in  the  whole 
continent.  In  1912,  it  loosely  rep- 
resented all  shades  of  opinion 
from  African  students  who  had 
studied  abroad  to  natives. 

At  this  time,  the  aim  of  the 
ANC  was  to  bring  all  nations  of 
southern  Africa  into  one  political 
thought.  The  demand  for  concess- 
ions and  recognition,  not  for  in- 
dependence. formed  their  base. 

During  World  War  I,  the  action 
was  suspended  so  as  not  to  embar- 
rass the  English  government.  A- 
gain.  in  1939  when  the  leaders 
were  about  to  engage  in  political 
activity,  they  thought  it  not  the 
right  time  because,  as  Mr.  Ma- 
homo expressed  it,  "the  duty  of 
every  South  African  whether 
Black  or  White,  was  to  cooperate 
in  the  war  effort.” 

The  ANC  adopted  the  non-vi- 
olent philosophy  of  Ghandi,  but 
unsuccessfully.  According  to  Mr. 
Mahomo.  “passive  resistance  only 
works  with  people  who  have  re- 
spect for  basic  human  rights.” 

He  referred  to  this  statement 
when  asked  how  he  felt  about 
the  American  Negro  situation.  He 
said  that  Americans  at  least  rec- 
ognize basic  human  rights  so  that 
non-violent  demonstrations  and 
civil  disobedience  become  mean- 
ingful. 


In  Africa,  however,  the  process 
of  protesting,  pointing  out,  and 
then  withdrawing  impresses  no 
one.  He  went  on  to  say  that  where 
the  case  of  political  persecution 
exists,  the  solution  is  “no  longer 
a political  one.  but  military.” 

The  Pan  Africanist  Congress 
was  founded  in  1959  with  the  aim 
of  applying  pressure  within  the 
ANC  to  adopt  a more  military 
position.  This  aim  was  subsequent- 
ly outmaneuvered.  Mr.  Mahomo 
pointed  out  that  the  speeches  in 
the  ANC  for  the  past  50  years 
had  been  aimed  toward  the  White 
Africans.  The  PAC  decided  to 
appeal  to  the  Black  African  mas- 


entrenching  racial  arrogance.” 
Mr.  Mahomo  continued,  “There  is 
only  one  race,  the  human  race.” 

In  1960  as  a protest  to  the  de- 
grading pass  laws  imposed  on  the 
non-White  citizens,  a non-violent 
demonstration  featured  the  burn- 
ing of  pass  cards.  Seventy-five 
participants  were  killed  by  govern- 
ment forces  and  over  5000  mem- 
bers of  both  the  ANC  and  the 
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BETWEEN  THE  LEAVES 

Science  - Humanities  Rift 
Labelled  Crisis  by  Snow 

by  Donna  Perrow 

Leavis,  F.R.  Two  Cultures?  The  Significance  of  C.P.  Snow. 

New  York,  1963. 

Snow,  C.P.  The  Two  Cultures  and  the  Scientific  Revolution. 

New  York,  1959. 

Greta  Garbo  gained  fame  for  the  line,  “I  want  to  be 
alone.”  It  might  also  be  said  that  the  twentieth  century 
scientist  has  such  an  “ivory  tower”  mentality.  C.P.  Snow 
seems  to  think  so. 

Snow,  in  The  Two  Cultures  and  the  Scientific  Revol- 
ution, implies  that  a great  wall  looms  between  the  scientists  Friction  between  the  sciences 
and  the  humanists.  Result?  No  communication  and  two  and  the  humanities  is  as  old  as 
cultures:  the  scientific  and  the  literary  culture.  Newton.  Both  on  the  campus  and 

The  wall  between  us  scientists  and  us  humanists  is  m tie  wor  ' iere  *s  ,nc,easin£ 

inc  ““  concern  with  the  problem  of  pol- 

so  large  that  we  don’t  even  shout  across  it.  Hence  the  arity  between  these  tw0  disci. 


Opinions  Fly  on  "Campus  Issues": 
Poll  Presents  Students'  Thoughts 


twentieth  century  crisis. 

Perhaps  the  great  significance 
of  C.P.  Snow  is  that  he  wants  to 
do  something  about  it  by  shatter- 
ing the  wall  of  silence. 

Problem  solved?  Not  necessar- 
ily.  F.  R.  Leavis  calls  Snow  “pre- 
tentiously ignorant”  in  his  cri- 
tique entitled  Two  Cultures:  the 
Significance  of  C.P.  Snow.  More- 
over, he  says  that  Snow  is  not 
a novelist,  although  Snow  would 
have  us  think  so.  Before  Leavis 
appeared,  Snow’s  excellence  was 
unquestioned. 

After  his  critique  was  publish- 
ed, his  ideas  about  Snow  (ac- 
cording to  the  book  jacket)  caus- 
ed an  international  controversy. 

C.P.  Snow  in  his  own  person 
seems  to  have  bridged  the  gap  be- 
tween the  two  cultures  (if  there 
are  two  cultures).  He  is  both  a 
scientist  and  a novelist  (at  least 
because  he  has  written  works 
which  are  termed  novels). 

We  may  ask  why  it  is  so  nec- 
essary that  we  bother  to  batter 
down  the  seemingly  existing  wall 
between  the  scientist  and  the  hu- 
manist. Who  cares?  Would  it 
be  easier  to  let  things  lie  in  their 
own  “little  boxes"  as  the  Pete 
Seeger  song  suggests? 

Easier,  yes.  But  to  bridge  the 
science-humanities  gap,  as  Snow 
says,  is  to  discover  the  “way  out 
through  the  three  menaces  which 
stand  in  our  way:  H - bomb  war, 
over-population,  the  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.” 

Snow  seems  to  be  advocaiing 
a two-fold  intellectual  movement. 


The  Scientists  should  help  batter 
the  wall  by  participating  more  in 
the  humanistic  or  literary  tradi- 
tion. The  Humanists  should  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  factual 
content  of  scientific  discoveries. 

Leavis  criticizes  Snow  on  the 
basis  of  style  and  the  method  of 
presentation,  but  not  on  ideas.  The 
real  question  seems  to  rest  upon 
whether  Snow’s  ideas  are  rele- 
vant in  twentieth  century  world. 

Science  is  not  a humanism,  im- 
plies Snow.  It  doesn’t  deal  with 
moral  judgments,  with  laughter,  or 
with  sadness,  because  that  is  not 
its  function.  Science  is  science, 
objective  fact  and  method.  There 
does  seem  to  be  a gap,  a lack  of 
communication  between  the  sci- 
entists and  the  humanists. 

Remedy  through  Discussion 

It  will  take  a lot  of  talk  to 
break  that  wall  between  the  sci- 
entists and  the  humanists.  On  the 
campus  level  it  will  take  a little 
effort  for  the  scientist  and  the 
humanists  to  engage  in  fruitful 
intellectual  discussion  at  the  cam- 
pus shop  tables.  But  communica- 
tion begins  at  home. 

On  the  world  level  we  may  gain 
more  understanding  about  scien- 
tific inventions  which  threaten  to 
envelop  the  world.  Scientists  and 
humanists  might  sit  at  the  confer- 
ence table  and  discuss  the  H- 
bomb,  and  the  material  gap  sep- 
arating the  rich  and  the  poor,  a 
gap  which  ultimately  may  be 
traced  to  technological  develop- 


An  Emmanuel  psychology  maj- 
or pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a 
dialogue  between  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences: “It  is  very  possible  that 
scientists  will  be  controlling  the 
world  in  the  near  future.  Even 
now  scientists  are  making  deci- 
sions and  inventions  that  effect  all 
of  mankind.  Yet  they  have  little 
or  no  background  in  psychology, 
ethics,  sociology,  philosophy  - all 


the  fields  concerned  with  people  - 
with  which  to  temper  their  deci- 
sions.” 

Is  Emmanuel  doing  its  part  in 
preparing  philosopher-scientists  for 
their  role  in  the  world?  A biology 
major  doesn’t  think  so.  She  as- 
serts that:  “Science  students  are 
getting  only  half  an  education." 

She  declared  that  science  stu- 
dents are  not  taking  an  active  in- 
terest in  subjects  beyond  their 
actual  field.  “There  is  no  distinc- 
tion drawn  between  specialization 
and  isolation.”  For  this  student, 
at  least,  biology  is  not  meaningful 
unless  it  is  seen  in  the  total  con- 
text of  life. 


Party  vs.  Independent  Vote 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 


trol  policy.” 

Mr.  Cash  also  emphasizes  this 
last  point.  “An  independent  vote 
is  a negative  vote.  Aji  indepen- 
dent voter  is  a passive  voter,  since 
he  really  can’t  create  or  change 
because  he’s  not  operating  within 
the  party  structure  And  the  par- 
ty alone  has  the  money  and  or- 
ganization to  get  a program 
through. 

"One  of  the  most  frightening 
aspects  of  the  situation,”  he  con- 
tinues, “is  the  gullibility  of  the 
independent  voter.  He’s  a sucker 
for  the  Senator  McCarthy’s,  the 
Father  Coughlin’s,  and  the  Louis 
Long’s  because  he  jacks  party 
commitment  and  party  discipline." 
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Class  of  ’65  Holds  Early  Elections: 
Future  Plans  Occupy  New  Officers 


Both  si 
students 

the  Young  Democra 
Republicans,  which 
grounds  for  positions  of  political 
leadership. 


olved  in 


scl 


“United  we  stand,  divided  we 
fall,”  might  very  well  be  the 
battle  cry  for  Emmanuel's  mili- 
tary brigade  IF  Emmanuel  had 
military  brigade. 

Since  we  have  not  advanced  to 
that  level  of  disciplinary  perfec- 
tion yet,  we  must  be  content  to 
apply  it  to  the  aim  of  the  newly 
elected  student  body  senior  offi- 
cers for  1965. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  early 
election,  the  new  officers,  Jane 
Donahue,  Student  Government 


President;  Mary-Ellen  McEvoy, 
Student  Government  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Sheila  McDevitt,  Senior 
Class  President;  Monique  LeBlanc, 
Cultural  Chairman;  and  Linda 
McCarriston,  Social  Chairman, 
have  already  begun  to  unite 
themselves  as  a core  group  for 
the  intellectual,  social  and  cultur- 
al benefit  of  the  campus  commun- 
tiy  during  the  academic  year  1964- 
65. 

All  officers  agree  that  they 
will  work  with  all  students,  by  all 


students,  and  for  all  students. 

It  is  believed  among  these  offi- 
cers that  diversity  of  opinion,  ac- 
tion, and  enjoyment,  has  become 
a ruling  principle  rather  than  a 
guiding  principle  on  campus.  In- 
dividuality is  essential  and  healthy 
but  when  it  becomes  division,  it 
becomes  impotent.  Each  of  the 
officers  has  stated  how  she  "looks 
forward  to  success  as  a member 
of  a unified  group  of  Student 
Government  officers,  working  to- 
ward one  goal  in  their  respective 
roles.” 


Shakespeai 

The  highlight  of  the 


In  contrast  to  the  above  view 
a math  major  expressed  aston- 
ishment that  a division  might  be 
considered  to  exist.  She  insisted, 
"There  is  no  real  isolation  at 
Emmanuel.”  To  substantiate  this 
assertion,  the  student  pointed  out: 
“Two  past  class  presidents  have 
been  math  majors  - and  that  would 
seem  to  presuppose  wide  contact 
with  the  other  members  of  her 

Perhaps  math  majors  are  ex- 
ceptions. But,  the  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  “de  facto”  seg- 
regation does  exist  on  campus  be- 
tween  science  majors  and  majors 


the  hui 


interesting  aspect  of  this 


Dr.  O’Loughlin  attributes  the 
growing  independent  voting 
block  to  the  tradition  of  parties 
as  a “dirty”  business,  to  a voter’s 
pursuit  of  personal  rather  than 
national  goals,  to  the  increased 
mobility  of  our  society,  and  to 
cynicism. 

No  Party  Commitment 
Whatever  the  reasons,  both  de- 
plore the  lack  of  party  commit- 
ment, particularly  in  young  peo- 
ple. 

“Today’s  students,”  complains 
Mr.  Cash,  “are  the  finest  in  our 
history.  They’re  healthy,  honest, 
alert,  intelligent,  sophisticated  — 
yet  they  have  the  craziest  distaste 
for  party  politics.  It’s  almost 
schizoid  the  way  they’ll  attend 
scores  of  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions, yet  refuse  to  work  within 
a party  organization.” 
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. O’Loughlin,  “should  recogniz 


"Women  haven’t  demonstrated 
their  influence  to  the  degree  that 
they  should.  The  promise  of  the 
nineteenth  amendment  hasn’t  been 
fulfilled.  What  we  need  are  more 
Margaret  Chase  Smith’s.” 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

“in  person,”  but  Stu  G has  other 
equally  talented  but  not  so  equal- 
ly famous  performers. 

"The  Quartet”  plans  to  sing  a 
few  numbers.  "A  Quartet,”  con- 
sisting  of  Fr.  Thomas  Maher,  Fr. 
Brian  Noland,  Mrs.  Philip  Cash, 
and  Pat  Gibbons  will  also  per- 
form. 

Among  the  other  performers, 
already  lined  up  are  Mary  Roberta 
Curtis,  Sheila  O'Keefe,  Diane 
Casey,  Mr.  John  Buttrick  of  the 
Music  Department,  Claire  Vig- 
naux,  and  a Latin  combo. 


Students  of  the  humanities  dis- 
agree. A French  major  pointed 
out,  “There  are  numerous  non- 
major  courses  in  the  arts.  But  the 
science  courses  are  geared  to  sci- 
ence majors.  It’s  like  a one-way 
street.” 

A Latin  major  declared  that, 
rather  than  the  arts  majors,  it 
is  the  science  majors  who  feel 
superior:  “Science  majors  believe 
that  they  have  the  most  difficult 
majors.  They  think  most  of  the 
arts  courses  are  ‘gut’  courses,  re- 
quiring little  brain  and  less 
strain.” 

Views  Differ 

An  English  major  had  the  fol- 
lowing view;  she  explained- 
"There  is  a general  conception 
that  the  technical  school,  and  I 
mean  schools  like  M.I.T..  turn 
out  completely  scientifically-ori- 
ented individuals.  From  my  exper- 
ience, I would  say  that  this  view 
is  completely  false.  At  these 
schools,  a broad  knowledge  of  the 
humanities  is  required.  But  at  the 
liberal  arts  college,  like  Emman- 
uel, it  is  impossible  to  get  this 
spectrum  of  knowledge  because 
so  many  credit  hours  are  required 
in  a major  field.” 

One  student  pointed  out  that 
the  arts  and  sciences  are  divided 
at  Emmanuel  geographically  as 
well  as  intellectually:  “The  science 
majors  seem  to  spend  their  whole 
lives  in  Alumnae  Hall.  The  rest  of 
the  college  only  emerges  from  the 
Administration  Building  to  dash 
across  to  Marian  Hall. 

When  we  consider  geographical 
isolation,  however,  there  is  a 
bright  spot.  For  sitting  squarely 
between  Alumnae  Hall  and  the 
Administration  Building  is  that 
great  leveller  - the  Campus  Shop. 
This  is  the  common  ground  on 
which  both  disciplines  meet.  Per- 
haps here  the  dialogue  which  is 
so  necessary  for  the  future  can 
at  least  begin. 

It  has  to  begin  somewhere. 


»ng 


will  be  a dramatization  of  "Pyrn- 
mus  and  Thisbe”  from  Shakes- 
peare’s Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
by  the  Marshsteppers  in  then- 
own  inimitable  style. 


Jcalnu,  ML'na 

FINISHING  SCHOOL 

6-WK.  Summer  Course  - July  6 
Gain  a model's  poise  and  pop- 
ularity, Write  or  phone  for  Cat, 
Make  appointment  for  your 
complimentary  analysis. 

ENROLL  NOW  AT 
35  Commonwealth  Av„  Boston 
CO  6-1282 

Mildred  L.  Albert,  Dean 
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Gordon  Hall  warns ... 


U.S.  Extremist  Groups  Snarl-up 
Traffic  on  Highway  of  Freedom 


Inhibitions  Yield  to  Self-Expression 
When  Modern  Dance  Club  “Lets  Go" 


by  Judy  Gerrard 

The  last-growing  modern  dance 
club  joins  such  groups  as  the  art 
club  and  the  string  quartet  in 
bringing  to  the  Emmanuel  com- 
munity an  awareness  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  fine  arts. 

Francine  Matarazzo,  president 
of  the  club,  whose  interest  in 
modern  dance  extends  to  a 
modern  jazz  course  at  the  Boston 
Conservatory  of  Music,  states  the 
main  purpose  of  the  club  as  self- 
expression:  “It  brings  out  the  cre- 
ative quality  in  each  individual 
as  an  individual.” 


of  the  dance,  for 
the  broadening  of  the  mind,  and 
for  the  discipline  of  the  body. 

Interest  in  modern  dance  does 
not  center  in  one  or  a few  major 
fields;  a wide  variety  of  depart- 
ments are  represented.  The  reas- 
on for  this  universal  appeal  lies 
in  the  fact  that  modern  dance  is 
a legitimate  art  offering  opportun- 
ity for  creative  self-expression, 
without  imposing  the  disciplines 
and  predeterminations  of  such 
dance  forms  as  the  ballet  (in 
which  the  dance  is  for  the  most 
part  an  arrangement)  or  the  folk 
dance  (which  is  comprised  basic- 
ally of  walking  rythms). 


ranging  from  Broadway  jazz 
through  semi-classical  to  the  ab- 
stractions of  modern  music. 

The  techniques  of  modern  dance 
develop  complete  conditioning  and 
control  of  mind  and  body,  and 
lead  to  freedom  of  movement  and 
expression. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  mod- 
ern dance  is  that  it  is  completely 
individualistic  - each  dancer  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  artistic  en- 
tity. 

Eleanor  Best,  vice-president  of 
the  club,  notes  that  modern 
dance  “brings  out  yourself,  you 
become  less  inhibited  and  you 
are  able  to  contribute  of  your- 
self. . .” 

Tt  also  provides  the  opportun- 
ity for  relaxation  and  rejuvena- 
tion after  academic  routine. 
“Dancing  picks  you  up  after  a 
tiring  day  of  classes,”  says  treas- 
urer Gail  Rein,  “so  that  the  body 
is  kept  healthy  as  well  as  the 

The  club  is  now  in  the  process 
of  training  new  members  and 
preparing  for  a performance  to 
be  given  on  Apr.  26. 

This  will  include  a few  pieces 
performed  earlier,  and  many  new 
pieces,  all  of  which  will  be  choreo- 
graphed by  the  members  them- 
selves, including  a religious  ar- 
rangement by  Eleanor  Best  en- 
titled Glory  Be  to  God. 


by  Kathie  McWilliams 

The  tragedy  of  November  22 
brought  many  Americans  into  sud- 
den awareness  of  the  dangerous 
activities  of  extremist  groups  in 
the  United  States. 

Gordon  Hall,  lecturer  on  big- 
otry, .has  made  it  the  business  of 
his  life  to  promote  greater  aware- 
ness of  such  dangerous  extremism. 

Speaking  at  Emmanuel  in  late 
February,  Mr.  Hall  reviewed  the 
entire  American  political  spec- 
trum, from  the  extreme  left 
through  the  “broad  middle 
ground”  to  the  extreme  right. 

The  “broad  middle  ground,”  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hall,  is  composed 
of  the  entire  range  of  attitudes 
which  constitute  the  “American 
political  tradition.”  The  dominant 
political  tradition  in  America  has 
been  a liberal  one,  characterized 
by  belief  in  reform  and  an  em- 
phasis on  reform  above  all  else. 
Such  faith  in  reform  is  fundamen- 
tally rooted  in  the  liberal’s  value 
orientation  toward  man’s  basic  hu- 
man nature.  Believing  man  to  be 
essentially  good,  the  liberal  has 
faith  in  the  ability  of  men  in  the 
aggregate  to  make  rational  judg- 
ments and  to  implement  progress. 

The  conservative  tradition  on 
the  other  hand  represents  a “plea 


for  limiting  the  powers  of  man 
over  man,”  according  to  Mr.  Hall. 
Believing  human  nature  to  be,  at 
best,  "ambivalent  and  ambiguous,” 
the  conservative  is  skeptical  of  the 
ability  of  men  in  the  aggregate  to 
make  rational  decisions. 

While  the  liberal  desires  his  “bit 
of  heaven  on  earth”  and  is  ready 
to  innovate  and  change  whatever 
will  bring  human  existence  nearer 
to  that  goal,  the  conservative  is 
concerned  with  future  stability 
and  tends  to  rely  on  the  past  to 
insure  it.  Applying  these  diverging 
viewpoints  to  a current  problem, 
Mr.  Hall  pointed  out  that  on  the 
Negro  question  the  liberal  empha- 
sizes legislative  reform  to  make 
the  Negroes  first  class  citizens, 
while  the  conservative  maintains 
that  attitudes  can’t  be  legislated. 

The  extreme  left  occupies  an 
“orbit”  outside  the  liberal  sys- 
tem. “It  begins,”  according  to  Mr. 
Hall,  “where  loss  of  faith  in  re- 
form ends  — when  only  complete 
change  will  satisfy.  It  emanates 
from  a basic  hatred  of  the  econ- 
omic system.”  In  the  extreme  left, 
the  profit  motive  is  defined  as 
the  enemy.  Extremists  on  the  left 
are  “system-haters  and  people- 
continued  on  Page  6) 


“Absurd”  Playwrights  Hook 
Audience  with  Verbal  Barbs 


Four  Emmanuel  Alumnae  Prepare 
For  Reception  of  B.F.A.  Degrees 


by  Pat  Maloney 

“Art  is  a lie,”  according  to  Mr. 
Ivan  Galantic,  Emmanuel  College 
Art  Department,  “.  . . an  individual 
interpretation  of  reality  — not 
reality  per  se.” 

The  bachelor  of  fine  arts  pro- 
gram, however,  now  being  offer- 
ed by  Emmanuel  College,  and  di- 
rected toward  the  achievement  of 
a bachelor  of  fine  arts  degree  is 
far  from  a lie. 

Rather,  it  is  a fifth  year  of 
intense  concentration  and  inde- 
pendent study  undertaken  by  gra- 
duate students  who  wish  to  attain 
a professional  degree  in  a chosen 
field  of  art. 

As  the  word  “professional”  in- 
dicates, the  requirements  for  this 
degree  are  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 
Each  girl  must  complete  64  cre- 
dit hours,  a creative  thesis  com- 
bining library  research  and  artis- 
tic skill,  and  a "one-man  show” 
publicly  displaying  the  best  ef- 
forts of  her  limited  artistic  ca- 


in  the  fifth  year  room  of  bhe 
fourth  floor  Emmanuel  College  art 
colony. 

They  have  no  set  schedules  but 
rather  they  are  left  free  to  work, 
think,  and  create  independently. 

Faculty  members  in  the  art  de- 
partment act  only  as  consultants 
and  only  when  consulted. 

According  to  Sister  Gertrude 
Magdalene,  head  of  the  Art  De- 
partment. “This  program  of  inde- 
pendent study  has  made  the 
greatest  difference  in  the  world 
in  the  students  — their  responsi- 
bility is  100%  plus.” 

The  girls  themselves  appreciate 
the  “studio  facilities  and  the  time 
to  develop  individual  style  in  a 
chosen  medium”  which  the  pro- 
gram offers  them. 

They  feel  that  the  cultural 
milieu  of  Boston  with  its  museums, 
art  galleries,  and  libraries  coupled 
with  the  opportunity  to  discuss  art 
informally  with  the  instructors  pjllce  and  “bon  gout”  with  which 
provides  an  atmosphere  ideal  for 


Although  she  enjoys  working  in 
the  medium  of  copper  enamel,  she 
considers  it  primarily  a craft  and 
so  prefers  to  do  most  of  her 
work  in  oils. 

“Her  style  seems  to  derive  it- 
self from  Renaissance  Venice  — 
Titian  or  Veronese.  It  is  sensuous 
and  apparently  joyful,  although 
reflecting  a touch  of  wistful  sad- 

In  contrast  to  Joan,  Louise 
Doherty’s  best  medium  seems  to 
be  graphics.  “Her  works  might  re- 
mind us  of  the  Northern  Europ- 
ean expressionistic  masters  in  that 
they  are  clear  and  forceful. 

She  relies  on  a strong  intuitive 
image,  an  inner  world  invented  by 
herself  as  a source  of  expression 
rather  than  the  common-sensical 
image  of  daily  life. 

Marie’s  works  seem  to  classify 
her  as  a landscape  specialist  who 
is  “most  detached  and  most  ra- 
tional in  'her  expression.  The  ele- 


That  form  of  drama  which  has 
been  labelled  “absurd”  is  essen- 
tially a literary  and  artistic  pro- 
test based  on  a satiric  view  of 
the  familiar  conventions  of  Wes- 
tern theatre.  Most  of  the  satiric 
barbs  which  make  the  handling 
of  these  plays  so  difficult  are  aim- 
ed at  the  audience. 

By  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
the  theatre  had  become  a highly 
sophisticated  art  patronized  by 
the  upper  classes  who  demonstra- 
ted remarkable  reserve  and  good 
taste  even  when  presented  with 
subject  matter  such  as  that  of 
Ibsen’s  Ghosts. 

At  this  time,  even  those  play- 
wrights who  seriously  dealt  with 

her  style  abounds  seems  to  be  a 
result  of  her  middle  of  the  road 
policy  between  profundity  and 
superficiality.” 

Individual  difference  #4  may 
be  found  in  Judy  Sawin  who  like 
Joan  favors  oils  and  is  concerned 
specifically  wibh  the  elements  of 
light  and  color.  Judy  however,  en- 
joys painting  detailed  landscapes 
and  water  reflections. 

“Her  style  appears  restless, 
profound,  and  in  constant  motion. 
She  is  extremely  sensitive  in  her 
expression  of  contemporary  prob- 
lems and  realities.” 

(Although  an  analysis  of  an 
individual’s  style  is  an  extremely 
delicate  area,  Focus  is  indebted 
to  the  experience,  cooperation, 
and  objective  criticism  of  Mr. 
Ivan  Galantic.) 


important  ideas  - Ibsen,  for  i 
ample  - were  forced  to  do  so  in  a 
very  indirect  and  tasteful  manner. 

Perhaps  the  first  person  to  re- 
bel in  any  significant  manner  a- 
gainst  the  stagnant  condition  into 
which  the  theatre  was  drifting  was 
Alfred  Jarry,  whose  Ubu  Roi,  de- 
fying all  convention,  began  with 
the  exclamation  of  a vulgar  mon- 
osyllable, and  centered  around  a 
physically  disgusting  caricature  of 
a king  who  wields  a lavatory  brush 
instead  of  a sceptre.  The  plot  it- 
self is  a parody  of  Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth. 

Jarry’s  creed  was  adopted  by 
the  new  generation  of  dramatists: 
“Talking  about  things  that  are  un- 
derstandable only  weighs  down 
the  mind  and  falsifies  the  memory, 
but  the  absurd  exercises  the  mind 
and  makes  the  memory  work.” 

The  drama  of  Samuel  Beckett, 
as  exemplified  in  “Endgame,"  is 
built  on  much  the  same  concept 
of  the  destruction  of  convention 
and  false  realism.  Beckett  carried 
realism  to  its  ultimate  end  in  im- 
potence. 

Impotent  beings  like  Nagg  and 
Nell,  who  remain  in  nshcans 
throughout  the  play,  can  do  noth- 
ing. They  are  crude  and  disgust- 
ing; they  are  absurd,  but  they 
can  expose  human  frailities. 


The  Marian  Hall  Student 
Lounge  served  as  an  art  gallery 
for  these  fifth  year  students  dur- 
ing the  month  of  February. 

Only  when  the  candidate  has 
completed  in  full  all  the  require- 
ments, and  her  efforts  have  been 
presented  to,  and  accepted  by  the 
college  art  department  and  admin- 
istration, will  she  be  qualified  t< 
receive  the  B.F.A. 
degree  on  Commence 

This  year  the  fine  arts  program 
has  four  candidates,  all  Emmanuel 
graduates,  class  of  1963:  Joan 
Burke,  Louise  Doherty,  Marie 
Monahan,  and  Judith  Sawin. 

Each  of  these  girls  devotes  20 
hours  of  weekly  independent  study 


achieving  a level  of  perfection 
and  for  developing  an  artistic  per- 
sonality. 

Although  the  girls  are  similar 
in  their  appreciation  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  B.F.A.  program  and  in 
their  selection  of  painting  ns  a 
chosen  field  of  concentration  in 
preference  to  sculpture  or  gra- 
phics, their  similarity  goes  no  fur- 
ther. In  areas  of  interest,  medium, 
fessional  and‘style,  their  individual  differ- 
ences become  quite  specific. 

Joan,  who  states  her  favorite 
area  as  "portraits  — especially  of 
children"  and  her  big  ambition  as 
“reviving  church  art”  finds  her- 
self  most  concerned  with  a study 
of  color  and  light. 


STUDENT  VIEWS  part  of  the 
students  in  the  Marian  Hall  Loui 


Emmanuel  Focus 


treme  to  survive  the  rigors  of 
varying  tastes  and  times. 

Absurdities  such  as  those  of 
Beckett  are  acceptable  so  long  as 
they  are  presented  in  the  full 
spirit  of  clownishness,  for  the 
clown  is  the  chief  practitioner  of 
Beckett’s  theory  of  an  “exploit- 
ation of  impotence.” 

In  its  emphasis  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  convention  and  form  and 
the  worship  of  extremism,  the 
Theatre  of  the  Absurd  produces 
plays  such  as  Ionesco’s  Rhinoceros 
which  centers  on  man’s  innate  fear 
of  non-conformity. 

Much  of  this  drama  has  failed 
in  its  primary  aim  - the  audience’s 
recognition  of  their  own  plight. 
The  barbs  of  the  most  vicious  play- 
wrights have  fallen  short  of  their 
mark. 
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BOSTON  BEAT 

THEATRE 

If  you  wonder  what  the  king  is 
doing  tonight,  you’ll  get  an  ans- 
wer at  Camelot  at  the  Colonial 
through  Mar.  21. 

Richard  Burton  proves  his  act- 
ing ability  in  Hamlet  beginning 
Mar.  24  at  the  Shubert.  The  pro- 
duction is  directed  by  Sir  John 
Gielgud  who  will  also  demonstrate 
his  craft  as  the  Ghost. 

Six  Character*  in  Search  of  an 
Author  will  haunt  the  Charles 
Playhouse  stage  until  April  15. 

The  Theatre  Company  of  Bos- 
ton, Hotel  Bostonian,  presents  a 
lesser  known  Brecht  play,  In  the 
Jungle  of  Citic*. 

The  Harvard  Hasty  Pudding 
Club  slaughters  Shakespeare  in 
William  Had  the  Words  through 
Mar.  26. 

The  Theatre  de  France  pre- 
sents Offenbach’s  sparkling  mu- 
sical La  Vie  Parisienne  at  the 
Harvard  Square  Theatre  Mar.  20 
and  21.  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro 
with  Jean-Louis  Barrault  and 
Madeleine  Renaud  follows  on 
Mar.  22. 

FILMS 

Mid-semester  exam  reaction  — 
It’s  a Mad.  Mad,  Mad  World  now 
at  Boston  Cinerama  Theatre. 

The  films  of  the  Army-McCar- 
thy  hearings  have  been  combined 
into  a dramatic  motion  picture, 
Point  of  Order  at  the  new  Esquire 
Cinema  near  Harvard  Square. 

Richard  Burton  and  Peter 
O’Toole  head  the  star-filled  cast 
of  Becket  opening  at  the  Gary. 

Elia  Kazan’s  America,  America 
is  at  the  Paris  Cinema.  The  film 
has  been  nominated  for  4 aca- 
demy awards,  including  best  pic- 
ture, director,  and  story. 

Peter  Sellers  plays  three  roles 
in  Dr.  Strangelovc,  or  How  I 
Learned  to  Stop  Worrying  and 
Love  the  Bomb.  The  film  opens 
Mar.  27  at  the  Astor. 

CONCERTS 

The  Chad  Mitchell  Trio  enter- 
tains at  John  Hancock  Hall  Mar. 
20. 

The  Robert  Shaw  Chorale 
comes  to  Symphony  Hall,  Mar.  22. 

EXHIBITS 

The  Planetarium  of  the  Museum 
of  Science  displays  optical  and  ra- 
dio telescopes  used  in  scanning 
puter  space.  The  exhibit  ends 
April  6; 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

The  first  retrospective  exhibi- 
tion of  Jacques  Villon's  graphic 
art  will  be  on  view  at  the  museum 
until  Apr.  19.  The  presentation 
covers  Villon’s  development  from 
etching  to  color  lithographs. 

101  Masterpieces  of  American 
Primitive  Paintings  are  exhibited 
through  Mar.  29. 

Eight  European  master  works 
hang  in  the  Recent  Accessions 
Gallery  through  April.  The  paint- 
ings span  the  course  of  European 
art  from  sixteenth  century  Italy 
to  nineteenth  century  France. 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

In  commemoration  of  the  birth 
of  Galileo,  the  library  will  exhibit 
early  books  on  astronomy  from 
the  Rare  Books  Department 
through  Mar.  31. 

The  Genius  of  Ireland  is  hon- 
ored this  month  by  books,  music 
scores,  and  pictures.  The  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Sargent  Gallery  in- 
cludes the  facsimile  of  the  Book 
of  Kells. 

COMING  ATTRACTIONS 

The  Royal  Shakespeare  Com- 
pany appears  in  King  Lear  and 
The  Comedy  of  Errors  starting 
Apr.  27.  Paul  Scofield,  the  origin- 
al Thomas  More  of  A Man  for 
All  Seasons,  bends  the  troupe. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera's  rep- 
ertory includes  both  familiar  and 
rarely-performed  works.  Opening 


Hunger  Drive  Prompts 
Students'  Originality 


"The  Beatles,  white,  like  ghoi 


“And  so  I.  said  to 
my  psychiatrist . . . 


ii 


by  Kathleen  Keough 

“Beatles,  Beatles  everywhere. 
If  I see  another  Beatle  I’ll  go 
mad!"  Thus  spoke  Emma  Nuel  on 
her  first  and  last  visit  to  her 
psychiatrist. 

“It  all  started  on  the  Ed  Sul- 
livan show.  You  know  the  kind  of 
act  he  usually  has  — clowns,  jug- 
glers, opera  singers  — nice,  un- 
inspiring shows  just  right  for  your 
parents  and  five-year  old  brother. 
Well,  when  I turned  it  on,  there 
were  thousands  of  kids  screaming 
and  bouncing  up  and  down.  Kids! 
On  Ed  Sullivan! 

“Then,  right  at  the  beginning 
these  four  young  boys  came  on 
stage.  They  looked  pretty  silly  — 
loafers  with  heels  on  them,  tight 
pants,  and  Shaggy  Dog  hair-cuts. 
I sat  there  waiting  for  the  audi- 
ence to  laugh. 

“But  instead,  bhey  went  hyster- 
ical with  joy.  What  a shock ! I lost 
faith  in  my  judgment  for  a mo- 
ment. Then  I figured  it  was  a 
stunt  Ed  Sullivan  dreamed  up  to 
get  the  teen-age  crowd,  so  I for- 
got about  it. 

“The  next  moaning  I went 
straight  to  the  Campus  Shop.  Sud- 
denly that  vibrating,  pulsating, 
enveloping  sound  began  again.  I 
sat  stunned  waiting  for  the  noise 
to  stop.  But  it  didn’t  stop.  For 
hours  I sat  there  unable  to  es- 
cape that  music. 

Apr.  13,  the  operas  to  be  presen- 
ted are  Falstaff,  Aida,  La  Bo- 
heme,  Don  Giovanni,  Manon,  Tos- 
ca,  Ariadne  Auf  Naxos,  and  Lucia 
Di  Lammermoor.  Every  top  Met 
performer  appears  in  these  works, 
including  Joan  Sutherland,  Birgit 
Nilsson,  Leontyne  Price,  Richard 
Tucker,  and  Cesare  Siepi. 

Also  opening  Apr.  13  is  the 
touring  company  of  the  Broad- 
way hit,  Luther,  at  the  Shubert. 
John  Heffernan,  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Charles  Playhouse, 
plays  the  title  role. 

John  F.  Kennedy,  A Salute, 
starts  a six-day  engagement  at 
Jordan  Hall  Mar.  26.  The  pro- 
gram,  a theatrical  narrative,  pre- 
sents excerpts  from  the  late  presi. 
dent’s  writings  and  speeches. 

Continuing  in  its  policy  to  pre- 
sent Shakespeare  for  school 
groups,  the  North  Shore  Music 
Theatre  has  scheduled  Romeo  and 
Juliet  and  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  for  two  weeks  beginning 
May  11.  The  plays  will  be  per- 
formed by  the  McCarter  Theatre 
of  Princeton  University. 


CAFE  BUDAPEST 

“A  taste  of  old  Hungary” 
268A  Brookline  Avc. 

From  11:30  a.ra.  To  Midnight 
Sundays  From  4 p.iu.  To  Mid. 
Luncheon  - Dinner 
After  Theatre 


“Finally,  screwing  my  courage 
to  the  sticking  place,  I gathered 
up  my  paraphenalia  and  ran  from 
the  campus  shop.  I had  escaped. 
I was  finally  free  of  the  Beatles. 
With  a sigh  of  relief  I headed  for 
Marian  Hall. 

"As  I turned  the  corner,  I 
stopped  short  in  amazement  and 
horror.  I couldn’t  believe  it.  The 
Beatles  stood  before  me!" 

At  the  hysterical  rise  of  Emma 
Nuel’s  voice,  her  psychiatrist  be- 
came slightly  alarmed.  After  sev- 
eral minutes  Emma  regained  her 
self-control,  and  began  again. 

“The  Beatles  stood  before  me. 
I don’t  care  what  you  say  about 
illusion  and  reality,  they  were 
there!  They  were  white  — like 
ghosts  or  snowmen.  Even  their 
guitars  and  drums  were  white. 
They  stood  there  looking  at  me. 
All  white  . . . staring  at  me  . . 

As  Emma  Nuel’s  voice  trailed 
off  into  silence,  the  psychiatrist 
shook  his  head  slowly.  He  thought 
to  himself  that  delusions  were 
getting  wilder  all  the  time.  Im- 
agine, Beatles  made  out  of  snow! 


by  Carol  Burke 

“I  was  hungry  and  you  gave 
Me  to  eat.”  The  students  of  Em- 
manuel College  have  responded  to 
this  plea  with  money,  time,  ideas, 
ingenuity  and  sacrifice,  as  the 
Unesco  program  is  now  moving 
forward  with  rising  force. 

In  the  most  frequented  parts  of 
the  campus,  students  may  read 
weekly  flyers  at  the  same  time 
team  captains  are  contacting  their 
members  on  schedule.  Publication 
of  cash  result  per  cents  on  the 
progress  chart  in  the  campus  shop 
boosted  the  spirit  of  class  compe- 
tition. But  permeating  all  individ- 
ual feeling  is  the  strength  of  a 
united  effort  to  feed  the  hungry 
children  of  the  world. 

Each  of  the  four  classes  is  ap- 
proaching the  program  in  a unique 
way,  and  within  the  classes  them- 
selves, the  teams  show  even  more 
originality. 

Apart  from  the  weekly  contri- 
butions, many  of  the  teams  have 
already  adopted  specific  projects 
to  boost  student  support.  The  stu- 

frost  Fete  Sisters 

Emmanuel  freshmen,  keenly  in- 
terested in  maintaining  the  tra- 
ditional “sister”  relationship  of 
the  freshman  and  junior  classes 
will  sponsor,  on  Tues.,  Apr.  14, 
from  4:30  p.m.  to  6:30  p.m.,  a 
frosh-junior  get-together. 

The  social  hour  will  be  held  in 
the  Blue  and  Gold  Lounge.  Com- 
mittees set  up  by  the  freshmen 
will  provide  refreshments  and  en- 
tertainment. 

The  freshmen  hope  that  this 
function  will  express  their  grati- 
tude for  the  help  of  their  “sister" 
class  in  the  past  year  and  will 
unite  more  closely  the  “sister” 
classes. 


More  on  Mahomos  Africa... 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

PAC  are  now  political  prisoners 
in  Robin  Island. 

Three  months  after  the  shoot- 
ing, the  pass  laws  were  suspended. 
This  proved  that  the  Black 
South  Africans  can  be  organized, 
and  that  initiative  can  be  taken 
from  the  Whites.  “We  have  cre- 
ated a new  atmosphere  where  the 
ANC  accepts  that  they  must  fol- 
low a more  militant  life.” 

As  a timely  example  of  White 
attitudes  in  South  Africa,  Mr.  Ma- 
homo  showed  Hitlerian  tactics. 
Tear  gas  in  cannister  type  con- 
tainers can  blind  a person,  and 
lengthy  exposure  can  cause  in- 
“Ladies  carry  it  in  South  Africa 
- they  call  it  ’instant  protection.” 

Nana  Mahomo,  who  has  the  gen- 
eral responsibility  for  carrying 

HALL 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

lovers  in  an  abstract  way.” 

The  extreme  right  is  occupied 
by  system  lovers  — but  they  don’t 
understand  the  system.”  Mr.  Hall 
remarked  here,  “Nobody  loves  the 
American  system  more  than  Rob- 
ert Welch  — and  nobody  under- 
stands it  less.”  Mr.  Hall  comment- 
ed, "Organized  channels  of  big- 
otry are  the  property  of  the  ex- 
treme right.”  In  regard  to  Birch 
Society  hate  literature,  Mr.  Hall 
added,  “I’m  interested  in  what 
you  are  for,  not  simply  what  you 
are  against.” 

What  can  be  done?  In  a free 
society,  extremist  groups  have  a 
right  to  exist  and  to  pursue  then- 
ends.  “We  can  only  defeat  them 
by  knowing  and  advancing  better 
ideas.” 


the  aims  of  the  PAC  to  all  of 
Europe.  North  America,  and 
North  Africa,  bears  witness  that 
“the  race  question  is  not  only  in 
South  Africa,  but  is  a question  of 
the  present  age.” 

Mr.  Mahomo  said  that  the  aim 
is  not  just  destroying  a monopoly 
of  power,  but  building  in  terms 
of  the  whole  continent.  His  goal 
as  foreign  secretary  is  to  act  “as 
a direct  pressure,  not  for  an  end 
of  apartheid  or  the  White  race, 
but  as  a direct  confrontation  to 
the  situation  in  South  Africa.” 

Mr.  Mahomo  feels  that  the  dif- 
ficulty could  be  overcome  if 
Britian  and  the  U.S.  would  take 
a stand.  The  Black  South  Afri- 
cans have  been  forced  into  this 
position  since  the  government  of 
South  Africa  has  not  even  dis- 
covered or  discussed  the  problem. 

Does  the  student  have  the  “in- 
ignoring  a candle  in  the  darkness? 


dents  arc  employing  the  conven- 
tional raffles  and  food  sales. 
However,  an  unusual  Emmanuel 
twist  is  being  added  to  all  of  these. 

The  members  of  the  freshman 
class  have  pooled  their  ideas  and 
efforts  resulting  in  a school-wide 
raffle  — for  a boy!  Mr.  X,  tall, 
dark,  handsome,  and  mysterious, 
is  a senior  at  Providence  College. 

The  winner  of  this  raffle  will 
be  escorted  by  Mr.  X on  a night 
on  the  town,  including  dinner  and 
a movie. 

With  the  slogan:  “We  Feed 
You  — You  Feed  Them,”  the 
freshmen  are  continuing  their 
campaign  by  selling  chances  daily 
on  a free  lunch. 

Members  of  the  sophomore 
class  are  busy  with  more  raffles. 
One  team  is  charging  admission  to 
planned  fraternity  parties  in  the 
Boston  area. 

Some  of  the  science  majors  are 
raffling  the  Easter  Bunny  — a 
stuffed  rabbit  — while  other 
teams  are  involving  themselves 
with  similar  raffles  and  food  sales. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  com- 
ing Spring  Weekend,  the  Juniors 
are  selling  chances  for  free  tic- 
kets to  their  Weekend. 

The  Juniors  are  also  conducting 
food  sales,  besides  these  two  ma- 
jor projects. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  their 
contributions  to  Unesco,  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  senior  class  have  de- 
cided to  part  with  their  precious 
textbooks  and  paperbacks.  They 
will  sponsor  an  “old  book  sale,” 
thus  giving  underclassmen  an  op- 
portunity to  purchase  any  neces- 
sary books  at  second  hand  rates. 

Most  characteristic  of  the  Em- 
manuel College  Unesco  Hunger 
Campaign  is  the  vitality  and  in- 
genuity of  approach.  Teams  and 
classes  are  pursuing  the  most  un- 
usual and  fruitful  ideas  and  pro- 
jects arising  from  among  the  stu- 
dents themselves. 

- Focus  on  Clubs  - 

Feb.  11  the  Ethos  staff  played 
host  to  student  writers  at  a tea 
in  the  Blue  and  Gold  Lounge. 
Ethos  hopes  to  encourage  new 
contributors  and  staff  members. 

NFCCS  is  working  with  YCS 
and  the  Young  Democrats  on  a 
series  of  conferences  on  poverty 
to  be  held  through  April  28. 


BEacon  2-6236 
Individual  Hairstylist 
ARTHUR  ARMOND 
Beauty  Shop 
266  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston 

Hours  9 to  6 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 

9 A.M.  to  9 P.M. 


STARLITE  SHOP,  INC. 

Charge  Accounts  Invited 

274  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 

BEacon  2-7633 


Shoes  dyed  to  match  - Repairs 

THE  SHOE  DEN 

274  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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to  record  your 
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wedding 

and  family 
photographic  events 
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Emmanuel  League 
Bridge  and  Whist  Party 
Apr.  25  at  1:30 
In  Gymnasium 
Adm-  $1.25 


Chairmen  Pick 

’65  Lecturers 

Emmanuel  students  can  look 
forward  to  a “something  new”  in 
the  format  of  next  year’s  assem- 
blies. 

During  the  academic  year  of 
1964-65,  students  and  faculty 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  at- 
tend a series  of  lectures  presented 
on  the  fourth  Thursday  of  every 
month  by  a variety  of  well-known 
guest  speakers. 

This  program,  initiated  and 
promoted  by  Sister  Helen  Ma- 
deleine S.N.D.,  has,  as  its  ap- 
proach and  as  its  aim,  universal 
appeal. 

Sister  Helen  Madeleine,  now  the 
dean  emeritus  of  Emmanuel, 
served  as  the  first  academic  dean 
of  the  college  and  remained  in 
that  position  until  1950. 

The  speakers  will  be  selected 
by  the  heads  of  the  departments, 
which  are  divided  into  four  cat- 
egories or  groups. 

The  first  departmental  group 
consists  of  art,  music,  and  Eng- 
lish. The  second  includes  the  sci- 
ences: biology,  chemistry,  physics, 
and  mathematics.  The  modern 
language  departments  comprise 
the  third  group,  and  an  interest- 
ing accumulation  of  fields  of  di- 
verse subject  matter,  history,  psy- 
chology, sociology,  teacher  educa- 
tion, and  theology,  constitutes  the 
fourth  group. 


Sister  Helen  Madeleine 


Sister  arranged  for  each  group 
to  choose  a guest  speaker  who  will 
represent  them  in  this  series.  She 
intends  that  all  department  heads 
meet  within  their  respective 
groups  and  select  a speaker  as 
their  contribution  to  the  program. 

The  department  heads  then 
present  their  selection  at  an  as- 
sembly of  all  faculty  members  of 
the  department  for  discussion, 
evaluation,  and  possible  alterna- 
tives. 

Submission  of  the  final  choice, 
for  1965-66,  had  to  be  made  by 
Mar.  15  in  order  to  insure  the 
availability  and  acceptance  of  the 
speaker. 

These  lectures  will  be  given  at 
the  usual  assembly  time,  1:30; 
each  departmental  group  will  pre- 
sent one  speaker  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

There  will  be  no  lecture  in 
either  December  or  April,  which 
are  vacation  months,  nor  in  Jan- 
uary or  May  beacuse  of  final  ex- 
aminations. 

The  scheduled  dates  for  the 
series  are  Oct.  22,  Nov.  24  (a 
Tuesday;  Thursday,  November  26 
is  Thanksgiving),  Feb.  25,  and 
Mar.  25. 

The  advantages  of  this  series 
are  not  reserved  for  the  Em- 
manuel student  body  and  faculty, 
as  attendance  at  the  lectures  is 
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Boston  Collegians  to  confer 
Monday  With  Senators  in 
Washington  On  Civil  Rights 

Deadline  for  Reservations: 
Thursday,  April  16,  4 P.M. 
Focus  Office 


Much  Ado  about  Courses; 
Curriculum  Change  Ahead 


Poverty  Series  Explores 
Depth  of  U.S.  Difficulty 


“The  old  order  changeth,  yield- 
ing place  to  new.  . . .”  (Tennyson) 
may  well  have  been  the  thought 
of  Sister  Ann  Bartholomew,  pres- 
ident of  the  college,  when  she 
recently  announced  the  curricu- 
lum and  department  changes  for 
the  academic  year  1964-1965. 

'It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
president  in  the  past  to  rotate 
department  chairmanships  in  or- 
der to  avail  all  qualified  professors 
of  the  opportunity  and  responsi- 
bility of  heading  a department  in 
their  respective  fields. 

As  of  March  15,  Sister  Berna- 
dette Julie  assumed  her  duties  as 

University  Study 


Emmanuel  will  host,  on  Apr.  30, 
the  fourth  of  five  meetings  being 
held  currently  by  a group  of 
Boston  educators,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Danforth  Founda- 
tion, as  part  of  a study  of  Camp 
Ministries. 

Sister  Marie  Augusta,  chairman 
of  Emmanuel’s  Sociology  Depart- 
ment, is  one  the  19  participants 
of  the  Boston  Colloquium  phase 
of  the  project.  Members  are  dis- 
cussing the  differential  impact 
of  social  institutions  and  cultural 
forces  upon  universities  in  the 
Boston  community. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the 
Colloquium,  noted  sociologists  Dr. 
David  Reisman,  Dr.  Talcot  Par- 
sons, Dr.  Everett  Hughes,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  group  will 
consider  the  relationship  between 
religion  and  education. 

Other  questions  being  raised 
and  investigated  by  the  group  in- 
clude the  specific  problems  of  the 
urban  university,  the  relation  of 
communication  networks  and  pat- 
terns of  identification  to  resi- 
dence, work,  vocational  orienta- 
tion, “and  family  responsibilty. 

The  perceptions  and  expecta- 
tions of  campus  ministers  held  by 
students,  faculty,  counsellors,  and 
the  ministers  themselves  will  also 


not  restricted  to  members  of  the 
college.  Alumnae  and  guests 
from  neighboring  colleges  will  all 
be  welcome. 

Sister  hopes  to  continue  this 
program  beyond  1965,  eventually 
enabling  each  department,  not 
merely  each  group  of  depart- 
ments, to  present  a speaker. 


chairman  of  the  Latin  Depart- 
ment and  Sister  Marie  Augusta, 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Sociolo- 
gy Department. 

In  addition  to  these  chairman- 
ships, Sister  Ann  Bartholomew 
has  added  six  members  to  the  fac- 
ulty. 

Come  September,  three  of  these 
professors  will  introduce  them- 
selves as  well  as  three  new  cours- 
es into  the  Sociology  Department. 

Sister  Blanche  Marie,  O.P.  of 
Maryknoll  will  offer  a three-  cred- 
it one  semester  “Introduction  to 
Anthropology”;  Father  Carroll 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 


be  on  the  agenda. 

Members  of  the  Danforth  Col- 
loquium include  representatives  in 
several  academic  areas,  from 
Brandeis  University,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, M.I.T.  and  Northeastern 
University. 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Emmanuel  juniors  think  big! 

As  “citizens  of  the  world”  the 
members  of  the  junior  class  have 
decided  not  to  limit  themselves 
to  countries  or  even  general  areas. 

Accordingly,  the  class  has  or- 
ganized the  college  into  a minia- 
ture World’s  Fair. 

The  Blue  and  Gold  Lounge  rep- 
resents the  pavilion  of  nations 
with  displays  from  each  of  the 
various  departments.  The  gymnas- 
ium has  been  transformed  into  a 
miniature  United  Nations.  And 
the  cafeteria,  appropriately,  has 
become  the  food  center  of  the 
Fair,  the  Brass  Rail. 

Starting  off  the  festivities  with 
a bang  the  juniors  planned  a 
“Blast-Off"  on  the  lawn  Mon., 
Apr.  13.  Balloons  and  spectacle 
heralded  the  juniors’  emergence 
into  the  world  of  the  World’s 
Fair. 

With  “first  things  first”  as  their 
motto,  juniors  will  start  off  their 
functions  by  eating.  Tonight  the 
junior  class  will  descend  en  masse 
on  the  Sidney  Hill  Country  Club 
in  Chestnut  Hill  for  their  feast. 

Preceding  this  feast,  Msgr.  Ar- 
thur Riley  will  offer  Mass  in  the 


The  poor  in  spirit  are  blessed; 
but  what  about  the  poor  in  day- 
to-day  existence? 

The  “Series  on  Poverty,”  co- 
sponsored by  MSAA,  NSA, 
NFCCS.  Sodality,  YD,  and  YCS. 
is  currently  considering  this  ques- 
tion. 

Tom  Sullivan  will  discuss  “Ur- 
ban Poverty  and  City  Politics" 
Tues.,  Apr.  21  at  4:30.  Mr.  Sul- 
livan is  a former  Boston  City 
Councilman. 

A panel  on  "Housing  and  Pov- 
erty in  the  Boston  Community"  is 
planned  for  Apr.  30  at  4:30  in 
rooms  1-2  of  Marian  Hall.  The 
moderator  will  be  Chester  Hart- 
mann of  the  Center  for  Commun- 
ity Studies.  Members  on  the  panel 
will  be  Miss  Helen  ICistin,  Mille 
Carpenter,  S.J.  Messina,  and  n 
City  Planner  (name  to  be  an- 
nounced). 

Helen  Kistin  has  completed  a 
study  in  housing  in  Mass,  and 
has  delivered  the  results  at  the 
New  England  Social  Workers’ 
Conference  in  March.  Mille  Car- 
penter is  the  director  of  CORE'S 
research  on  substandard  housing 
in  Boston. 

S.J.  Messina  is  the  director  in 
the  office  of  Neighborhood  Im- 
provement, City  Hall,  Boston.  The 
City  Planner  will  be  concerned 
with  low  income,  public  housing, 
creative  proposals  for  city  plan- 
ning which  will  alleviate  housing 
problems  in  the  city. 

Student  groups  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  panel  Apr.  30,  at 
7:30  to  discuss  the  “Alleviating 
Problems  of  Poverty  in  the  City: 
The  Student's  Role.” 

An  as  yet  unidentified  B.C.  so- 
dalist  will  speak  on  his  work  with 
the  St.  Richard’s  Project  in  Rox- 
bury.  A representative  from  the 
Northern  Student  Movement  will 
tell  of  the  Boston  NSM  summer 
project  in  tutoring  and  commun- 
ity organization  in  Roxbury  and 
the  South  End. 


Chapel.  He  is  the  uncle  of  Junior 
Susan  Lough.  The  school  will 
become  the  General  Assembly 
for  a day  while  speakers  attempt 
to  express  their  feelings  about  the 
juniors  in  a simulated  U.N.  ses- 

Friday  evening  formal  gowns 
and  white  jackets  will  be  the  or- 
der of  the  night  as  Emmanuelites 
return  to  the  Sidney  Hill  Country 
Club.  There  to  the  music  of  Guy 
Stevens’  Orchestra,  elegant 
couples  will  dance  the  night  awny. 

Emmanuelites  return  to  normal 
informality  at  Saturday’s  dance 
party.  Students  will  congregate 
at  the  Surf  for  a buffet  dinner 
and  dancing  to  the  music  of  the 
Manhattans  and  the  Hillside  Five. 
A pause  to  catch  breath  and  lis- 
ten to  Pat  Terry  and  the  Gas- 
Lighters  will  punctuate  the  ener- 
getic jollity. 

Last  step  in  the  cultural  pro- 
gram of  Junior  Week  will  be  a 
concert  Sunday  at  Dreamwold  in 
Scituate.  Emmanuel  students  can 
listen  and,  of  course,  sing  along 
with  the  Highwaymen. 

Permanent  memories  are  avail- 
able in  the  Junior  Week  Book, 


A student  from  the  Student 
Non-Violent  Co-ordinating  Com- 
mittee will  speak  of  the  work  of 
SNCC  in  the  South  and  their 
summer  project  in  Mississippi. 

A member  of  the  Students  for 
a Democratic  Society  will  present 
their  projects  “On  Economic  Re- 
search and  Action”  as  well  as 
their  summer  projects  in  15  U.S. 
cities,  including  Boston,  for  com- 
munity development  work. 

Charles  Levenstein,  a graduate 
student  at  Tufts,  will  speak  on  a 
“Research  for  Social  Action  Pro- 
ject” which  will  unite  college  fac- 
ulty, community  leaders,  and  ac- 
tion-research projects  during  the 
academic  year. 

Past  events  of  the  series  in- 
clude a speech  on  Apr.  7,  “Pov- 
erty, A National  Problem:  A 
Critique  of  the  President’s  Pro- 
posals,” by  Stanley  Aronowitz, 
director  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Full  Employment  and  of 
the  Committee  for  Miners  in 
Kentucky. 

Rev.  John  Harmon,  on  Apr.  14, 
lectured  on  "Poverty  in  the  City: 
The  Christian  Response.”  Father 
Harmon  is  an  Episcopal  priest 
from  Packard  Manse,  Roxbury, 
whose  paper  "The  Church  and 
the  City”  has  appeared  in  “Cross 
Currents." 

Acting  in  spirit  with  the  “Series 
on  Poverty”  the  Social  Service 
Club  will  be  collecting  food  and 
clothing  for  the  Southern  Share- 
croppers during  April. 

Miss  Frost  Lauds 
Poetry  as  Teacher 

As  part  of  its  series  on  litera- 
ture, Student  Government  will 
present  Lesley  Frost  on  Apr.  28  at 
1:30  in  the  auditorium. 

Miss  Frost,  daughter  of  the  late 
poet,  Robert  Frost,  is  a former 
teacher  and  an  authoress  in  her 
own  right.  She  has  written  three 
children’s  books,  and  is  currently 
engaged  in  writing  a fourth. 


Miss  Lesley  Frost 


Primarily  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  Miss  Frost's 
main  concern  is  with  the  youthful 
"learning  of  universal  values  in- 
tuitively." And,  because  of  her 
own  childhood  as  the  daughter  of 
a famous  poet,  she  believes  that 
these  values  can  best  be  taught 
through  poetry. 

Miss  Frost’s  lecture  will  be  a 
commentary  on  modern  poetry, 
with  a special  emphasis  on  the 
works  of  her  father.  The  lecture 
will  emphasize  the  value  of  poetry 
in  education. 


Colloquium  Plans  Meeting  Here 


"Everything  A -OK" 

Juniors  Find  That  World's  Fair 


The  Dean’s  List 


The  consensus  of  opinion  on  our  campus 
seems  to  be  that  some  changes  should  be 
made  regarding  the  requirements  for 
Dean's  List  placement. 

The  Student  Handbook  lists  the  qual- 
ifications necessary  for  a student  to  achieve 
a place  of  distinction  and  honor  on  the 
Dean’s  List:  “ . .a  student  must  have  at- 
tained an  average  of  A during  that  semes- 
ter, no  mark  below  B,  must  be  in  the  high- 
est ten  per  cent  of  those  in  her  class,  and 
must  exemplify  in  her  attitude  toward  the 
college  loyalty  and  respect.” 

A second  honors  list  requires  that  a 
student  achieve  a B-f  average  with  no 
mark  below  B.  This  list  is  no  longer  rec- 
ognized at  the  Honors  Convocation. 

These  are  the  facts  as  the  situation  now 
stands. 

It  is  true  that  marks  are  not  everything, 
nor  are  they  always  a true  record  of  one’s 
ability.  Man,  however,  is  a human  animal 
and  recognition  and  accomplishment  are 
part  of  his  make-up. 

Let  us  consider  the  make-up  of  the 
Emmanuel  student. 

- Does  the  Emmanuel  leader,  the  active, 
intelligent  individual  on  our  campus  ap- 
pear on  the  Dean’s  List?  Many  times  - 
yes,  but  too  often,  no.  The  student  leaders 
who  give  of  themselves  to  their  college 

War  Against  Poverty 

The  Affluent  Society,  John  Kenneth  Galbraith’s  best 
seller,  almost  hit  the  bookstores  entitled  Why  People  Are 
Poor. 

In  his  attempt  to  isolate  and  identify  the  United  States 
poverty  problem,  the  Harvard  economist  and  former  Indian 
ambassador  instead  found  himself  describing  general  well- 
being. The  poverty  chapter  was  pushed  further  and  fur- 
ther to  the  end  of  the  book  - some  people  don’t  even  know 
it’s  there. 

Professor  Galbraith’s  personal  writing  experience  with 
poverty  mirrors  the  national  social  experience.  Only  the 
United  States  never  quite  got  around  to  writing  the  ending. 

President  Johnson,  however,  has  taken  up  the  pen 
with  his  anti-poverty  package  now  before  Congress.  The 
president  has  asked  that  the  poverty  chapter  of  American 
society  be  finished  - that  40  million  impoverished  Ameri- 
cans be  given  a chance  to  join  the  “affluent  society”  Gal- 
braith wrote  about. 

In  drawing  up  the  program,  the  president  and  his  ad- 
visers consulted  the  1964  report  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  According  to  this  study  at  least  one-fifth  of  all 
U.S.  families  live,  or  rather  exist,  on  total  incomes  of  less 
than  §3000  a year. 

Even  the  CEA's  findings  seem  optimistic  when  com- 
pared with  the  study  of  the  National  Policy  Committee 
on  Pockets  of  Poverty.  Their  three-year  investigation  shows 
that  nearly  one-third  of  the  country’s  families  survive  on 
a $2000  or  less  yearly  income. 

The  “Series  on  Poverty”  now  in  progress  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  month  offers  each  Emmauel  student 
the  opportunity  to  listen  to  and  to  learn  from  experienced 
and  committed  individuals.  Hopefully  Plato’s  “knowledge- 
action”  axiom  will  hold  true  and  Emmanuel  will  respond 
to  the  reality  of  poverty  by  supporting  the  social  service 
club’s  food  and  clothing  drive.  A.C. 


and  at  the  same  time  maintain  high  av- 
erages, but  fail  to  meet  one  of  the  re- 
quirements may  not  achieve  the  scholastic 
recognition  they  deserve. 

These  students  may  consider  a relaxa- 
tion of  effort  in  order  since  there  is  little 
for  them  to  aim  at  - and  as  a result,  po- 
tentially bright  and  active  students  may 
be  discouraged  from  producing. 

What  of  the  students’  motives  - do  they 
feel  that  the  requirements  are  so  impos- 
sible at  times  that  they  cannot  hope  to 
attain  honors?  How  many  students  re- 
ceive A in  each  course?  Is  an  A average 
the  only  possible  way  to  receive  academic 
recognition?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
Second  Honors  List  could  be  recognized 
in  the  Honors  Convocation  or  that  a new 
Dean’s  List  with  less  stringent  require- 
ments be  established? 

Some  of  the  country’s  finest  universities 
are  located  in  Boston  and  the  requirements 
at  these  institutions  indicate  that  an  over- 
all average  of  B-(-  is  Dean’s  List  material. 
One  C and  no  D’s  complete  the  minimum 
requirements.  This  survey  included  Bran- 
deis,  Harvard,  and  Boston  University. 

Focus  strongly  urges  a re-evaluation  of 
the  Dean’s  List  requirements. 


J.D. 

OUR  READER’S  WRITE: 

Answer  io  Student  Poll 

To  the  Editor: 

As  a student  relating  biology 
and  happening  to  be  a member 
of  a class  required  for  biology 
majors,  I believe  I am  able  to 
view  the  question  of  the  science 
student’s  isolation  with  a certain 
degree  of  objectivity. 

The  student  majoring  biology 
is  found  in  many  of  my  so-called 
“humanities  courses,”  and  her 
journeys  across  campus  are  nu- 
merous enough  to  make  her  well 
aware  of  our  annual  water  haz- 
ards. 

From  my  unbiased  observation, 
the  biology  major  is  neither  the 
victim  of  academic  or  geographic 
isolation,  but  rather  a participa- 
ting and  integral  member  of  all 
phases  of  Emmanuel  life. 

Sincerely, 
Anne  E.  Pulsifer 


Authority 


Authority  is  a strong  word  implying  responsibilities  - 
for  those  in  authority  and  for  those  under  authority. 

Evidence  on  campus  indicates  that  these  mutual  re- 
sponsibilities are  being  ignored. 

Student  leaders  are  elected  to  uphold  office  and  to 
make  the  decisions  required  by  their  positions.  By  our 
ballot  we  delegate  authority  to  elected  officers  and  com- 
mittee chairmen. 

Students  need  not  be  consulted  at  every  turn  nor 
should  they  pressure  their  leaders  to  the  point  where  the 
office  holder  questions  her  authority  and  judgment. 

Leaders  elected  by  the  student  body  have  authority. 
They  should  use  it.  We  elected  leaders  to  lead.  We  should 
follow  and  respect  their  decisions. 


CIVIC  CITATION 
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mination  for 

the  Foe 

Each  year  the  Focus  polls  the 
student  body  to  find  the  girl 
who  best  exemplifies  the  Chris- 
tian college  youth  by  service 
to  her  neighbors.  She  may  work 
with  children,  the  shut-in,  the 
blind,  with  religious  or  Red 
Feather  Agencies. 

Nominations  will  be  accepted 
from  all  classes.  All  nominees 
will  be  asked  to  complete  a 
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suits 

Quality,  not  quantity.  ol 
work  will  be  the  criterion. 

Remember,  only  those  nom 
inated  can  be  considered  foi 
recognition.  Submit  all  nomin 
ations  to  Donna  Perrow  ’6E 
and  Cathy  Costello  ’65,  formei 
editor  and  associate  editor  ol 


Foe, 


The  Students  of  Emmanuel 
extend  their  prayerful  sympa- 
thy to  June  Ellis  '65  on  the 
death  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Her- 
Ellis  on  April  7. 
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Boston  College 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  leading  col- 
legiate honor  society  in  the  na- 
tion, having  evaluated  Boston  Col- 
lege’s application  to  establish  a 
chapter  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  has  decided  "that 
such  an  establishment  would  be 
premature  at  this  time.” 

The  decision  was  based  upon 
several  considerations.  “Because 
of  danger  of  provincialism  and  in- 
breeding  . . . -the  Committee  was 
unfavorably  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  nearly  one-half  of  the  pres- 
ent faculty  are  Boston  College 
alumni.” 

Another  factor  was  the  heavy 
curricular  requirements  in  phil- 
osophy, “Which  leaves  the  stu- 
dents very  little  room  for  elec- 
tives. The  Committee  also  had 
reservations  about  the  fact  that 
the  teaching  staff  in  philosophy 
includes  so  few  laymen.” 

The  Committee  was  favorably 
impressed  “by  the  climate  of  ad- 
ministrative opinion  which  has 
led  to  the  appointment  of  lay 
members  of  the  faculty  as  depart- 
ment chairmen,  and  to  the  in- 
creased faculty  participation  in 
areas  of  College  policy,  staff  op- 
pointments  and  promotions."  It 
also  praised  “the  emphasis  of  the 
undergraduate  curriculum  on  lib- 
eral studies  liberally  pursued.  . . 
the  atmosphere  of  free  inquiry 
. . . the  policy  on  admissions.  . . 
the  College’s  excellent  plant,  and 
. . . the  fine  libx-ary  collection.” 
Simmons  College 

Simmons  College’s  HPC  (House 
President's  Council)  recently  gave 
a report  on  information  gathered 
last  summer  concerning  judicial 
dorm  board  systems  in  31  other 
colleges  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

“Of  these  31  colleges,  18  incor- 
porated into  their  judicial  systems 
some  sort  of  automatic  penalties.” 


The  Committee  found  that 
“most  of  the  colleges  had  sit-down 
penalties  for  frequently-committ- 
ed offenses  with  provisions  for 
appeal  in  extenuating  circum- 
stances. The  penalties  ranged  from 
severe  to  lenient,  from  punitive 
to  constructive.” 

“Seeming  contradictions  in  pen- 
alties were  found  in  some  of  the 
colleges;  for  example,  Emmanuel 
gives  a weekend  campus  for  20 
minutes  lateness,  while  there  is  no 
campus  at  all  for  someone  who  is 
late  by  19  minutes.” 

Elmira  College  (L.P.) 

“Where  a student  habitually 
sits  in  a classroom  may  affect  her 
learning,  her  personality,  or  her 
attitudes  toward  the  course  and 
teacher,”  judging  from  research  be- 
ing carried  out  by  Dr.  Edward  R. 
Ostrander,  associate  professor  of 
psychology  at  Elmira  College. 

“Previous  studies  show  that 
students  tend  to  choose  either 
the  same  seat  or  area  of  a class- 
room day  after  day  and  that  there 
is  some  correlation  between  their 
interest  and  achievement  in  the 
course. 

“Interestingly,  he  found  no  re- 
lationship between  seating  and 
grades  but  did  find  that  those  who 
gave  a high  rating  to  both  course 
and  instructor  tended  to  sit  in 
the  center  of  the  room  rather  than 
around  the  edges." 

Dr.  Ostrander  has  received  a 
$3,000  grant  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Health  to  continue  his 
statistical  analyses. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  editorial 
position  of  this  newspaper. 

We  encourage  reader  opin- 

Letters  must  be  signed  and 
submitted  before  the  deadline. 

Deadline  for  May  issue:  Ap- 
ril 22. 
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Senior  English  Major  intellectual  and  politician 

Awarded  Fellowship  Professors  Discuss  Controversial  Relationship 

For  Graduate  Study 


Mary  Gilboy.  an  active  Young 
Democrat  campaigner  at  Emman- 
uel has  been  awarded  a National 
Defense  Education  Act  fellowship 
from  the  University  of  Kansas. 

The  N.D.E.A.  fellowship,  a 
study  grant  for  graduate  students 
allotted  to  various  colleges  and 
universities  by  the  government, 
can  be  administered  to  academical- 
ly deserving  students  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  department  endow- 
ed with  the  grant. 

Emmanuel  senior,  Mary  Gilboy 
of  Boston,  an  English  major  with 
a history  related,  recently  received 
notification  of  the  N.D.E.A.  fin- 
ancial ofFer.  Still  awaiting  word 
from  two  other  graduate  schools 
to  which  she  has  applied,  Mary 
remains  undecided  at  this  point  as 
to  her  next  academic  residence. 

Acceptance  of  the  fellowship  at 
Kansas  University  will  mean  a 
three-year  program  of  study  dur- 
ing which  she  will  work  toward 
a doctorate.  Upon  receiving  her 
doctorate,  Mary  plans  to  teach 
English  on  the  college  level. 

Receiving  the  government  sti- 
pend prohibits  a student  from 
holding  a paying  job,  with  the 
exception  of  one  semester  during 
which  she  may  be  employed  only 
by  the  particular  university  or 
college  of  her  enrollment. 


by  Andrea  Couture 

During  the  heat  of  the  recent 
de  facto  segregation  controversy, 
a member  of  the  Boston  School 
committee  made  some  irate  re- 
marks about  "those  meddling  pro- 
fessors." 

To  his  mind,  at  least,  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  intellectual 
and  the  politician  was  non-exis- 
tent. 

In  Focu*  interviews  definitely 
differing  in  tone  from  the  school 
committeman’s  statement,  Dr.  Ro- 
bert 0’Shei\  of  the  ^Philosophy 
Department  and  Dr.  James  Mc- 
Govern of  the  History  Department 
gave  their  opinions  about  this 
controversial  relationship. 

“It  might  be  well  to  disting- 
uish,’’ states  Dr.  O'Shea,  "between 
thinkers  and  doers.  To  the  degree 
that  one  man  performs  both  func- 
tions then  both  functions  suffer. 

He  holds  that  the  politician  op- 
erates to  solve  grass-roots  prob- 
lems of  the  here  and  now  by  the 
most  practical  means  available  - 
characteristics  which  he  considers 
neither  associated  with  nor  desir- 
able in  an  intellectual. 

"I  don’t  know,"  says  Dr.  O'Shea 
with  tongue  somewhat  in  cheek, 
"how  a scholar  can  be  practical 
and  ut  the  same  time  be  a schol- 


"The  value  of  the 


tellcc 
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stical  bent,  his 


Mary  will  consider  working  the 
one  semester  allowed,  possibly 
teaching,  to  give  herself  some  ex- 
perience in  the  field. 

In  her  extracurricular  life  at 
Emmanuel  Mary  devotes  much 
time  to  the  advancement  of  Dem- 
ocratic Party  candidates.  Secre- 
tary at  present  of  the  Young  Dem- 
ocrats on  campus,  she  worked  in 
the  19G2  campaign  of  Gov.  Pea- 
body. 


overall  context  and  these  factors 
mitigate  against  political  success.” 

Exemplifying  his  point,  Dr.  O’- 
Shea wonders  just  how  well  Ar- 
nold Toynbee  with  his  world  view 
would  be  able  to  serve  the  partic- 
ular interests  of  an  English  min- 
ing constituency. 

In  Lshort,  Dr.  O'Shea  secs  "the 
possibility  of  an  insurmountable 
antagonism”  between  the  intelloc- 
utal  and  the  politician  in  Ameri- 
can life. 

Europe 

He  notes  that  there  exists  a Eur- 
opean tradition  of  government  by 
the  gentlemen  class  which  made  a 
formal  attempt  in  its  educational 
structure  to  prepare  students  for 
life  of  service. 

“However,  the  founding  fathers 
of  our  country  tried  to  get  every- 
one educated  and  eligible  barring 
land  and  sex  requirements. 


INTERVIEWS 

Civilian  Positions 
With 

ARMY  SPECIAL  SERVICES  OVERSEAS 

BASIC  REQUIREMENTS: 

U.  S.  Citizenship ; degree ; excellent  physical  and 
mental  health;  trim;  well  groomed  appearance; 
minimum  age  21 ; Women  - single  only,  Men  - single 
preferred. 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS: 

Recreation  Specialist  - Social  Activities 

Single  Women  only  - Major  in  Recreation,  Social 
Sciences,  Humanities 
Recreation  Specialist  - Arts  and  Crafts 

Major  in  Crafts,  Art  Education,  Industrial  Arts, 
Fine  Arts 

Recreation  Specialist  - Dramatics  and  Music 

Major  in  Theater  plus  experience  in  teaching  or 
directing 
Librarian 

Master’s  Degree  in  Library  Science  or 
Baccalaureate  Degree  plus  professional 
experience 

MAKE  APPOINTMENT  through  the  PLACEMENT 
OFFICE 

Special  Services  Section,  IRCB 
Department  of  the  Army 
Washington,  D.  C.  20315 


“So  the  politician  ceaied  to  ex- 
erciie  ‘noblesse  oblige'  and  instead 
became  the  individual  able  to 
manipulate  a large  number  of 
votes  for  better  or  ill  • the  crowd 
swayer.  the  demagogue,  the  hit 
in  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade. 
There  wasn't  any  room  for  the 
intellectual  in  this  type  of  poli- 
tical situation. 

Rule  by  Intellectual? 

‘‘In  the  last  analysis  I question 
whether  rule  by  the  intellectual 
is  a good  thing.  The  common  man 
had  some  hard  times  before  the 
advent  of  the  middle  class  and 
labor  into  positions  of  political 
influence. 

‘‘It  seems  to  me  that  a practic- 
ally-minded intellectual  is  of  less 
value  to  himself  and  the  world, 
as  is  an  impractical  politician." 

Illustrating  this  point  Dr.  O’- 
Shea notes  that  the  sociologist  in- 
vestigating prejudice  might  best 
serve  by  publishing  his  book,  not 
by  picketing  a restaurant,  where 
he  becomes  "just  another  picket.” 

In  brief,  he  would  chart  the 
intellectual's  course  in  the  direc- 
tion of  advisor  and  detached  pol- 

Dr.  McGovern  would  agree  with 
the  intellectual’s  assumption  of 
this  role,  but  he  would  also  con- 
sider the  intellectual  able  to  play 
other  parts  as  well  - the  only  lim- 
itation being:  "To  thy  own  self 
be  true.” 

"A  man’s  first  loyalty,”  states 
Dr.  McGovern,  “must  be  to  his 
own  character,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent to  his  own  background,  which 
ho  is  not  wholly  free  to  change.” 

He  holds  that  the  intellectual 
must  know  and  accept  himself  as 
an  intellectual.  This  self-analysis 
and  self-awareness  will  either  lead 
to  action  or  abstention;  both  ad- 
mirable provided  they  are  chosen 
for  the  right  reason  - personal 
integrity. 

"So  long  as  a man  is  true  to 
himself  then  society  will  benefit 
from  the  best  of  him  and  the  har- 
mony of  its  members.”  he  stales. 

Like  Dr.  O’Shea,  he  doesn’t  find 
the  intellectual  temperament  par- 
ticularly activist. 

"The  people  who  seek  the  in- 
tellectual life  usually  like  a great 
deal  of  solitude,  contemplation 
even,”  he  comments.  “Indeed, 
there  is  a marked  anti-social  qual- 
ity in  many  instances,  like  the 
Concord  community.” 

In  addition  to  the  temperamen- 
tal factors  against  political  activi- 
ty, Dr.  McGovern  notes  that  the 
intellectual’s  breadth  of  mind,  his 
ability  to  see  both  sides  of  the 
coin,  acts  as  another  barrier. 

"The  intellectual  can  see  the 
merits  and  limits  of  both  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties 
which  prevents  the  strong  party 
commitment  necessary  for  political 
influence. 

Intellectual  Liberalism 

"But  the  intellectual  is  gener- 
ally a liberal  in  attitude.  He's  tol- 
erant, permissive,  open  to  a var- 


-AcJ.mU  Wolrn. 
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Gain  a model’s  poise  and  pop- 
ularity. Write  or  phone  for  Cat. 
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complimentary  analysis. 
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iety  of  human  experiences  and 
attitudes.'' 

He  notes  that  the  intellectual's 
liberalism  need  not  take  a poli- 
tical form  of  expression,  and  of- 
ten does  not,  but  fulfills  the  vital 
social  function  of  ‘‘a  general  cor- 
rective of  injustice.” 

"The  liberal  attitude  can  object 
to  the  single-minded,  wholly  pre- 
dictable. doctrinaire  persuasion  - 
those  who  parade  their  ideas  un- 
der such  lofty  shibboleths  as  lib- 
eral, committed,  dedicated  human- 
itarians, and  cause  such  harm.” 

Emphasis  to  Awareness 

He  emphasizes  the  importance 
to  the  student  to  be  open;  to 
be  interested  in  herself  and  her 
world;  to  decide  whether  politics 


be  safeguarded. 

The  intellectual  now  com- 
mands a broad  base  of  society's 
support;  his  idealism  can  be  ef- 
fective. 

The  question  now  is  whether 
his  present  acceptance  has  led  to 
the  loss  of  his  critical  function. 

“The  intellectual’s  tame  re- 
sponse to  the  McCarthy  era  might 
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tical  science;  to  read  the  Partisan 
Review  and  National  Review;  to 

study  American  history;  to  know 
"But  it's  important,  too,  that 


“Some  scholars  should  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  social  and  political 
activism  of  our  time.  The  intellec- 


scholarly  achievement. 


conformed,  accommodated  to  soci- 
ety, but  then  society  has  become 
increasingly  intellectualizcd,  ac- 
commodating to  him  with  record 
purchasers  of  paperbacks  and 

But  Dr.  McGovern  cautions 
against  underestimating  the  con- 
tribution made  by  the  man-on- 
the-street.  “There’s  a great  resi- 
due of  wisdom  belonging  to  the 
ordinary  man  intellectually,  a 
shrewd  intuitional  sense  of  what 
should  be  done. 

“It  would  be  a dreadful  act  of 
arrogance  on  the  intellectual’s  part 
to  ignore  this  fact.  The  danger 
is  that  government  run  by  the  in- 
tellectual might  stress  mind  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  whole 
man.  It’s  important  to  be  warm 
as  well  as  wise.” 

Focus  ends  this  political  series 
in  the  May  issue  with  a discussion 
of  the  relationship  between  re- 
ligion and  politics  — ed. 


Library  Fund  Gets  Boost; 
Students  Contribute  Sum 


The  Executive  Social  Commit- 
tee of  the  Student  Government 
and  the  Emmanuel  student  body 
have  presented  a gift  of  $G42  to 
the  Emmanuel  College  Library 
Fund  in  memory  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

This  gift  consists  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  ticket  sales  to  the 
sophomore-sponsored  semi-formal 
dance  and  hootenany  cancelled 
because  of  the  President’s  death. 

Ticket  holders  had  the  choice  of 
receiving  back  the  money  they 
paid  for  the  tickets  or  donating 
the  money  to  the  fund  for  the 
new  library. 

In  keeping  with  the  wish  of  the 
donors,  Sister  Claire  Fr 


rector  of  the  library,  stated  that 
the  money  will  be  used  to  pur- 
chase history  books  with  an  em- 
phasis on  American  heritage. 
These  books  will  reflect  John  F 
Kennedy’s  sense  of  history. 

Professors  of  the  History  De- 
partment will  be  consulted  in  re- 
gards to  the  choice  of  bhe  new 
books.  Student’s  suggestions  will 
also  be  most  welcomed. 

Sister  Claire  Francis  compli- 
mented the  scholarly  way  in  which 
the  students  chose  to  memorialize 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

She  added,  “It  is  my  own  wish 
that  these  books  will  help  Em- 
manuel students  attain  the  high 
level  of  learning  that  he  set  for 
them.” 
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FOCUS  FIRST 
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Poll 


NELSON  ROCKEFELLER,  Republican  presidential 
campaigns  among  the  younger  set. 


Poll  Probes  Rocky’s 


Dr.  Stikker  Optimistic 
About  World  Peace 

by  Kathy  McWilliams 

Perhaps  the  best  bet  for  settling 
the  current  jelly  of  international 
tensions  into  the  mold  of  inter- 
national cooperation  lies  in  or- 
ganizations like  NATO. 

Dr.  Dirk  Stikker,  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  held  his  first  United 
States  press  conference  at  Tufts 
University  last  month. 

The  former  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  for  the  Netherlands  and 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britian  met 
with  representatives  of  the  press, 
television,  radio,  and  academic 
world  to  comment  on  the  role  of 
NATO  today. 

NATO  has  functioned  since  its 
origin  as  defender  of  the  Free 
World  in  the  Atlantic  and  Medi- 
terranean areas,  by  combining  the 
15  member  nations’  resources  for 
defense  and  mutual  development. 

The  purpose  has  not  changed, 
and  Dr.  Stikker  commented  that 
the  member  nations  of  NATO  con- 
tinue to  make  plans  “well  into 
the  70’s”  toward  these  ends. 

Dr.  Stikker,  who  described  him- 
self as  “some  sort  of  strange 
Dutchman  who  works  in  Paris  and 
lives  in  Italy,”  succeeded  Paul- 
Henri  Spaak  of  Belgium  three 
years  ago  as  leader  of  this  vital 
cooperative  effort. 

Since  that  time  the  man  who 
headed  the  first  Dutch  Permanent 
Representation  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Council  has  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  test  that  skill  as  con- 
ciliator and  administrator. 

Regarding  the  possibilities  of 
satisfying  Europe’s  desire  for  nu- 
clear power,  Dr.  Stikker  spoke  in 
practical  terms  about  the  possi- 
bilities and  deterrents  to  effective 
compromise:  “There  is  no  im- 


Dr.  Dirk  Stikker 
NATO  Secretary  General 


mediate  spectacular  solution  - it 
is  not  in  the  cards.” 

Dr.  Stikker,  however,  proposed 
a three-point  program  for  reach- 
ing a satisfactory  agreement  on 
the  problem  of  European  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  nations  would  first  guaran- 
tee the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
when  needed  by  NATO,  provide 
more  information  concerning  these 
weapons,  and  finally,  consult 
NATO  for  the  use  of  the  bomb 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Moving  to  the  current  explosive 
situation  in  Cyprus,  he  stated  that 
the  primary  function  of  NATO  is 
a diplomatic  one:  “It  is  not  to  in- 
terfere, hut  to  work  against  any 
use  of  force  anywhere  in  the 
world.” 

Dr.  Stikker  concluded  his  con- 
fex-ence  in  a somewhat  optimistic 
key.  “There  is  veiy  little  chance 
of  war  at  the  piesent  time.  No 
one  can  risk  all  out  nuclear  war 
. . .the  possibility  of  all  out  con- 
ventional war  leads  ultimately  to 
nuclear  war.” 


The  New  Hampshii’e  primary 
clarified  absolutely  nothing  about 
bhe  'G4  campaign.  If  it  did  any- 
thing at  all,  it  muddied  the  Re- 
publican political  water  even  more 
than  before. 

Neither  Rockefeller  nor  Gold- 
water  received  enough  votes  to 
constitute  a mandate  from  the 
people. 

Thus,  in  March  of  this  election 
year,  political  issues  are  still1 
much  in  air  and  up  in  the  air. 

One  of  the  major  issues,  like 
the  late  President  Kennedy’s 
Catholicism,  that  will  be  of 
grave  if  not  open,  concern  is  the 
question  of  Gov.  Rockefeller’s 
divorce. 

What  do  Emmanuel  students 
think  about  Nelson  Rockefeller’s 
divorce  as  an  issue  in  the  ’G4 
campaign?  The  following  is  a ran- 
dom sampling  of  student  opinion. 

Several  students  expressed  the 
view  that  the  divoi’ce  would  be 
an  issue  because  of  the  image 
the  President  is  supposed  to  pre- 
sent. 

One  girl  stated  it  this  way: 
“Some  voters  may  see  personal 
instability  in  this  act.  These  peo- 
ple will  probably  tend  to  gener- 
alize this  instability  to  all  ai’eas.” 

One  girl  took  exception  to  these 
criteria  of  judgment:  “The  voters 
of  America  should  judge  Rocke- 
feller on  his  political  ability,  on 
his  ability  to  run  the  counti-y  ef- 
fectively. You  don’t  say  that  Eliz- 
abeth Taylor  is  a poor  actress  be- 
cause her  personal  life  isn’t  so 
exemplary.” 

Most  students  had  definite 
ideas  about  the  morality  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller’s  divorce.  The  most 
common  opinion  seemed  to  be 
this:  “His  divorce  is  not  consid- 
ered immoral  by  the  religion  he 
follows  and  should  not  be  consid- 
ered immoral  by  those  of  other 
faiths.” 

This  does  not  make  Rockefel- 
ler’s decision  right  for  some  stu- 
dents. however.  One  girl  summed 
up  a rather  prevalent  attitude: 


CURRICULUM  CHANGES 
(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Bourg,  S.J.  will  conduct  a semin- 
ar, “Political  Sociology;”  and 
Father  Joseph  Smyth,  a seminar, 
"Sociology  of  Religion.” 

The  Histoiy,  Mathematics,  and 
French  Departments  will  also  in- 
troduce new  coui'ses  and  piofes- 
sore  in  the  fall.  Mr.  Paul  Foucre 
a member  of  the  Boston  College 
faculty,  will  be  conducting  ad- 
vanced courses  in  French  oral  and 
written  composition,  and  a basic 
course  in  French  civilization. 

Mrs.  Dennis  Mack  will  offer  a 
specialized  course:  “Mathematics 
for  Elementary  School  Teachers.” 

Various  depai-tnxents  will  ofFer 
additional  courses  and  seminars. 

The  only  difference  between  the 
previous  course  additions  and  the 
following,  is  that  the  merits  of 
these  course  professors  are  al- 
ready well  known  to  all  of  us: 
“Phytogeography”  (biology),  Sis- 
ter Mary  Camilla;  “Biochemistry.” 
Sister  Mary  John;  “American  So- 


“It  is  not  moral  to  break  up  two 
families.  This  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  degeneration  of  our  so- 
ciety today  and  I cannot  ap- 
prove of  a man  with  so  little  re- 
gard for  the  sanctity  of  marriage 
or  for  the  structure  of  our  so- 
ciety.” 

Besides  the  personal  and  moral 
aspects  of  the  divorce,  there  were 
doubts  about  the  political  advis- 
ability of  the  divorce. 

One  student  expressed  this 
view:  “Somehow  I just  don’t 
trust  a politician  who  would  do 
such  a controversial  thing  so  close 
to  the  election.  It  seems  to  indi- 
cate a lack  of  pi-oper  control,  of 
sense  of  value  as  to  which  is 
more  important.  I wonder  at  his 
political  wisdom  and  commit- 
ment.” 

Another  student  also  commen- 
ted on  the  political  aspect  of  the 
divorce:  “Rockefeller  is  a Repub- 
lican, Republicans  are  ‘conserva- 
tive,’ and  therefore  the  majority 
of  his  potential  followers  would 
be  for  the  old  order  and  against 
radical  change. 

"These  Republicans,  it  seems  to 
me,  will  be  looking  for  someone 
who  represents  their  ‘conserva- 
tive’ viewpoint  a little  better.” 

The  divorce  will  then  be  a neg- 
ative factor  if  the  final  choice 
rests  between  Rockefeller  and 
someone  of  equal  ability. 

Technical  Analysis 
of  Opinion  Poll 
by  Eveleen  Johnston 

During  the  past  month,  a l-an- 
domly  selected  sample  of  one  hun- 
dred thirty-three  Emmanuel  stu- 
dents. proportionately  drawn  from 
each  class,  was  polled  on  their 
views  concerning  the  effect  of 
Governor  Rockefeller’s  divorce  on 
his  presidential  candidacy. 

Each  of  the  interviewees  was 
asked  the  following  three  ques- 

Do  you  feel  that  the  average 
person’s  vote  in  the  presidential 
election  will  be  influenced  by 
Governor  Rockefellei,’s  divorce?” 

“Would  your  vote  be  influ- 
enced?” 

“Why  do  you  feel  this  way?” 

The  first  two  questions  called 

cial  and  Intellectual  History.”  Dr. 
James  McGovern;  “Basic  Musi- 
cianship and  Keyboard  Harmony," 
Miss  Lily  Silo;  "Choral  Literature 
and  Techniques,”  Sister  Therese 
Julie. 

The  new  seminar  coui-ses  in- 
clude “Contemporary  American 
Fiction"  for  qualified  Senior  Eng- 
lish majors;  a French  seminar 
conducted  by  Sister  Julie;  three 
seminars  in  advanced  and  elemen- 
tary mathematics;  and  “Problems 
and  Concepts  in  Sociology”  with 
Sister  Marie  Augusta. 

The  English  Department  has  al- 
tered  its  course  election  although 
no  new  changes  have  been  intro- 
duced. A three-credit  Shakespeare 
course  will  be  offered  to  junior 
majors  and  "Major  British  Wint- 
ers" will  now  be  required  for  all 
sophomoi-e  non-majors. 


hopeful,  as  he 

“Success” 

for  a "yes”  or  “no”  response,  but 
the  interviewer  included  any  ad- 
ditional comments. 

The  answers  to  the  first  ques- 
tion were  categorized  as  either 
"yes”,  “no”,  qualified  “yes”,  or 
qualified  “no”. 

The  answers  to  the  second  ques- 
tion fell  into  either  “yes”,  “no", 
or  "don’t  know”. 

Out  of  the  seventy-two  girls 
who  actually  responded  to  the  poll, 
fifty-eight  thought  the  average 
person’s  vote  would  be  influenced, 
and  fourteen  did  not  think  so. 

With  reference  to  their  own 
vote,  thirty-five  said  that  their 
vote  would  be  influenced,  thirty- 
two  denied  that  their  vote  would 
be  influenced,  three  did  not  know, 
and  two  gave  inappropriate  an- 
swers to  the  question. 

The  responses  to  the  third  ques- 
tion fell  into  five  categories: 

1.  The  “morally  consistent  re- 
sponse - i.e.,  one  which  reflects 
the  same  moral  standards,  applied 
indiscriminately  to  the  Governor's 
personal  and  professional  life.  An 
example  of  this  kind  of  response 
is  “Well  if  he  can’t  control  his 
own  married  life,  he  wouldn’t  be 
able  to  control  the  affairs  of  our 
country.” 

2.  The  “morally  dichotomous” 
response  - i.e.  one  which  reflects 
a differentiation  on  the  part  of 
the  respondent  between  what  she 
regards  as  the  morality  of  Rock- 
efeller’s personal  life  and  her 
estimate  of  his  political  ability. 
For  example:  “I  don’t  think  his 
personal  life  has  anything  to  do 
with  his  political  qualifications 
and  ability.” 

3.  The  “social  image”  response 
- indicating  a view  of  the  presi- 
dent as  an  ideal  to  be  presented 
to  the  rest  of  the  world;  a mirror 
of  American  society:  “Image  of 
the  President  is  someone  to  look 
to.  . . I don’t  think  of  divorce  as 
the  ideal  thing.” 

4.  The  “political”  response  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  Rockefeller 
on  the  grounds  of  party  member- 
ship. 

Senior  Recitals  Prove 
Practice  Makes  Perfect 

The  auditorium  set  the  scene 
for  the  music  debut  of  two  sen- 
iors last  Sunday,  as  Felicia  Dobbs 
and  Patricia  Gibbons  worked 
together  in  a joint  concert. 

The  program  was  organized  in 
an  effort  to  show  the  contrasting 
types  of  music  which  have 
evolved  through  the  ages. 

Representing  the  love  and  sen- 
sitivity of  the  romantic  period 
were  two  “love  dedications”  from 
Shumann  and  Wolf,  and  Shubert 
songs,  sung  respectively  by  the 
two  seniors. 

Felicia  and  Pat  then  combined 
toheir  talents  to  sing  two  contem- 
porary duets  by  Benjamen  Brit- 
ten: “Underneath  the  Abject 
Willow”  and  “To  Mother  Com- 
fort." This  was  followed  with 
“And  He  Shall  Feed  His  Flock” 
from  Handel’s  Mesiiah. 


Talk,  Rites  Capture 
Catholicism’s  Spirit 

A high  Mass  honoring  Blessed 
Mother  Julia,  foundress  of  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur, 
will  be  celebi-ated  in  the  chapel 
May  4 at  noon.  The  glee  club  and 
Fifteen  will  sing  the  Mass. 

Packard  Manic 

Students  will  hear  Miss  Donna 
Myers,  editor  of  Ecumenical 
Notei,  “the  best  ecumenical  news- 
letter in  America,”  on  Wed.,  Apr. 
22.  at  7:30  in  the  Logan  lounge. 

Miss  Myers,  a member  of  the 
Grail  Lay  Apostolate,  has  joined 
for  two  months,  March-May,  the 
staff  of  the  Christian  Fellowship 
Foundation,  Packard  Manse  in 
Roxbury-Stoughton. 

Mrs.  John  Harmon,  also  con- 
nected with  Packard  Manse,  will 
discuss  with  Miss  Myers,  "Role  of 
Woman  in  Ecumenism." 

The  Young  Christian  Students 
will  sponsor  the  program. 

Marian  Observance 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Heinrich  K. 
Rumph,  executive  director  of  the 
American  St.  Boniface  Associa- 
tion, will  speak  at  Emmanuel’s 
annual  Marian  observance  May 
12  at  1:30  in  the  gymnasium. 

Students  will  rededicate  them- 
selves to  the  Sacred  Heart  with 
the  recitation  of  a new  act  of 
consecration  composed  by  a com- 
mittee from  CCD.  YCS,  Legion 
of  Mary,  and  Sodality. 

Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament will  follow. 


5.  “Other  i-esponses  - "don’t 
knows”  or  inappi-opriate  respon- 

Of  those  interviewed,  twenty- 
six  gave  a “morally  consistent” 

the  category  of  "morally  dicho- 
tomous,” while  eleven  responded 

terms  of  political  affiliation,  and 
three  gave  inappropriate  or  vague 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  re- 
sult of  the  poll  is  that  those  who 
asserted  that  their  vote  would  be 
influenced  by  the  fact  of  Rock- 
efeller’s divorce  were  also  those 
taking  a “morally  consistent"  line 
of  reasoning. 

This  relationship  held  for  twen- 
ty-two of  the  thirty-five  “yes” 
responses  on  question  two,  which 
is  significant  at  very  close  to  the 
.05  level,  which  means  thut  this 
relation  could  have  occurred  by 
chance  alone  little  more  than  five 
times  out  of  a hundred. 

Fux-ther.  even  more  strikingly, 
those  who  maintained  that  their 
vote  would  not  be  influenced,  took 
a “morally  dichotomous”  line  of 
reasoning.  This  relation  held  for 
twenty-five  of  the  thirty-two 
"no’s”  on  question  two,  which  is 
significant  at  better  than  the  .01 
level,  i.e.  this  could  have  happen- 
ed by  chance  alone  less  than  one 
time  in  a hundred. 
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Eureka!  Summer 
Study  Beckons 


Mind  Mirrors  Reality 
In  Surrealist  Display 


by  Florence  Patti 

In  Hamlet’s  words,  “There  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Horatio,  then  ure  dreamt  of  in 
your  philosophy." 

In  the  artistic  revolutions  of 
the  twentieth  century,  painters 
tried  to  express  man’s  eternal 
wonder  at  his  world.  In  an  era  of 
ever-increasing  tensions  and  con- 
flict, artists  have  sought  reality 
within  bbemselves,  and  have 
probed  the  sub-conscious  mind  of 

The  current  exhibition  at  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Surrealist 
and  Fantastic  Art,  presents  a sur- 
vey of  this  puzzling  and  provoca- 
tive art  form. 

Surrealist  art  arises  from  a be- 
lief in  the  resolution  of  those  two 
seemingly  contradictory  states, 
dream  and  reality,  into  a sort  of 
absolute  reality,  a surreality. 

BOSTON  BEAT 

THEATRE 

The  Glass  Menagerie  begins  a 
five-week  run  at  the  Charles 
Playhouse  tonight. 

The  Theatre  Company  of  Bos- 
ton, Hotel  Bostonian,  features 
Chekov’s  A Country  Scandal  un- 
til Apr.  19.  Harold  Pinter’s  The 
Room  plays  from  Apr.  22  - May 
10. 

Carol  Burnett  opens  in  Fade 
Out-Fade  In  Apr.  28  for  four 
weeks  at  the  Colonial. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  con- 
tinues this  week  with  Don  Gio- 
vanni Apr.  16,  Manon  Apr.  17, 
Tosca  Apr.  18  (mat.)  Ariadne  auf 
Naxos  Apr.  18  (eve.),  and  Lucia 
di  Lammcrmoor  Apr.  19. 

As  part  of  Harvard's  Shakes- 
peare - Marlowe  Quadricentennial 
Festival,  the  Loeb  Drama  Center 
presents  Julius  Caesar  through 
Apr.  18  and  Apr.  20-25.  King 
Lear  opens  May  7 through  9 and 
May  11-16. 

FILMS 

The  year’s  outstanding  film, 
Tom  Jones,  continues  at  the  Bea- 
con Hill. 

Nominated  for  eight  British 
academy  awards,  The  Servant, 
starring  Dick  Bogarde,  continues 
at  the  Capri. 

America,  America,  the  story  of 
a Greek  boy’s  search  for  freedom, 
remains  at  the  Paris  Cinema. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Vienna’s  Lipizzaner  horses  will 
be  at  Boston  Garden  Apr.  22-26. 
The  famous  “dancing”  horses  will 
perform  to  Viennese  melodics  in 
a special  horse  ballet. 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Jacques  Villon,  Master  of  Gra- 
phic Art  is  the  display  at  the 
museum  through  Apr.  19.  The 
museum  presents  150  prints  of 
the  French  cubist  master. 

The  Recent  Accessions  Gallery 
shows  European  Master  Paintings 
recently  added  to  the  museum. 
The  paintings  cover  a period  from 
16th  century  Italy  to  19th  century 
France. 


Many  of  the  paintings  on  dis- 
play arouse  admiration;  some 
cause  laughter.  All  make  the 
viewer  think.  They  cannot  be 
brushed  aside  by  a mere  “How 
beautiful,”  or  even  “That  cer- 
tainly is  realistic,”  because  ac- 
cording to  traditional  definition, 
surrealist  art  is  neither  beautiful 
nor  realistic. 

It  does  not  resemble  anything 
associated  with  the  natural 
world,  because  its  subject  matter 
is  seen  through  that  most  com- 
plex faculty  — the  human  mind. 

Dominating  the  first  room  of 
paintings  is  a work  symbolic  of 
the  entire  exhibition.  “The  False 
Mirror"  by  Rene  Margritte  is  a 
giant  eye  reflecting  the  universe. 
But  eyes  are  false  mirrors  of 
reality  in  the  surrealist  credo. 
They  can  deceive  and  be  deceived. 
It  is  the  mind  that  interprets 
reality. 

Max  Ernst,  represented  by 
seven  works,  presents  in  “Nature 
at  Daybreak”  a ^painting  with 
rococco  overtones.  In  a detailed 
fantasy,  the  morning  creatures 
rise  from  pods  while  bhe  outlines 
of  a coach  are  seen  in  the  midst 
of  lush  growth. 

Of  a more  humorous  nature  is 
his  "Gramineous  Bicycle”  which 
resembles  a biological  chart  for 
the  process  of  mitosis. 

“Two  Sisters,”  with  its  heraldic 
designs,  could  easily  be  mistaken 
for  Sergei  Eisenstein’s  Teutonic 
knights  in  Alexander  Nevsky. 

Several  paintings  are  note- 
worthy for  their  use  of  color. 
Salvador  Dali’s  “Neptune  in  Cen- 
tury” shows  a Japanese  influence 
in  its  pastels,  as  well  as  a blend- 
ing of  cultures  with  an  Egyptian 
obelisk  standing  <by  Roman 
columns  and  Mosaic  tablets. 

Enrico  Donati’s  “St.  Elmo's 
Fire"  is  haunting  in  its  electric 
colors,  especially  turquoise. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the 
“highlight”  of  the  exhibition,  a 
cow  completely  made  out  of  wire 
— an  extremely  clever  creation, 
although  not  surrealistic.  It 
causes  more  conversation  than  all 
the  paintings  combined. 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

An  exhibition  commemorating 
the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Shakespeare,  compri- 
sing rarities  from  the  Library’s 
world-renowned  collection  of  the 
poet’s  works  will  be  on  display 
until  Apr.  30  in  the  Treasure 
Room. 

Also  through  Apr.  30  is  a dis- 
play by  26  artists  of  Fifty  Years 
'of  Boston  (1910-1960).  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  lithographs  are  shown  in 
bhe  Albert  H.  Wiggin  Gallery 
until  Apr.  30. 


CAFE  BUDAPEST 

“ A taste  of  old  Hungary” 
268A  Brookline  Avc. 

From  11:30  a.m.  To  Midnight 
Sundays  From  4 p.m.  To  Mid. 
Luncheon  - Dinner 
After  Theatre 


Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  Attention 
all  Spanish  enthusiasts!  Interested 
in  travel  and  study  in  the  land 
of  senores  y senoras?  Hearken  to 
rhe  call  of  the  University  of  Ma- 
drid. 

In  August,  The  Institute  of 
European  Studies  inaugurates  a 
new  academic  year  program  in 
Spain  for  American  College  stu- 
dents. 

Called  the  Hispanic  Year,  the 
10-month  program  will  be  con- 
ducted at  the  University  of  Ma- 
drid under  the  auspices  of  the 
institute,  the  university’s  depart- 
ment of  political  and  economic 
sciences,  and  the  Institute  de  Cul- 
tura  Hispanica,  official  Spanish 
cultural  agency. 

The  program,  designed  for  su- 
perior juniors  and  outstanding 
sophomores,  offers  a choice  a- 
mong  more  than  130  courses  in 
history,  political  science,  interna- 
tional relations,  economics,  Span- 
ish language  and  literature,  art 
history,  philosophy  and  theology. 

Admission  to  the  university  will 
be  possible  for  students  who  qual- 
ify for  courses  in  their  major 
fields.  This  depends  on  the  stu- 
dent’s previous  course  work  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  special  Span- 
ish vocabulary  required. 

To  serve  other  academic  needs, 
especially  outside  the  student’s 
major  field,  the  Institute  itself 
will  offer  courses  in  two  basic 
groups,  taught  in  Spanish  by 
Spanish  university  professors. 

One  group  will  form  a broad 
junior  year  curriculum  in  all  the 
program’s  field  of  study.  The 
other  will  focus  on  problems  of 
the  Atlantic  conimir'ty  and  on 
Spain  in  its  relation  with  Africa 
and  the  New  World. 

In  addition,  students  may  elect 
to  follow  a supplementary  pro- 
gram of  Hispanic  studies  in  his- 
tory, art  history,  literature  and 
philosophy,  conducted  by  the  uni- 
versity's faculty  of  philosophy  and 
letters. 

Other  features  of  the  new  pro- 
gram include  intensive  Spanish 
language  training  upon  arrival  in 
Madrid  and  during  both  semesters, 
orientation  lectures  on  all  major 
aspects  of  Spain  and  its  culture, 
and  two  field  trips  to  the  Low 
Countries,  Germany,  France, 
Spain  and  Morocco. 

Students  will  live  in  private 
homes  in  Madrid  and  in  Spanish 
student  dormitories  on  the  uni- 
versity’s campus. 

Admission  requirements  include 
an  average  of  “B,”  two  years  of 
college  Spanish  and  two  in  high 
school,  approval  by  the  applicant’s 
home  college  and  recommendation 
by  his  dean,  departmental  chair- 

The  fee  for  the  program,  set  at 
$2,610,  includes  tuition,  room, 
most  meals  round-trip  transatlan- 
tic passage  and  the  field  trips. 

Descriptive  literature  is  avail- 
able from  the  Institute,  35  E. 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  Applica- 
tions due  by  June  15. 

Save  Money 

The  United  States  National 
Student  Association  has  an- 
nounced publication  of  its  annual 
student  travel  handbook,  Work, 
Study,  Travel  Abroad.  The  book 
has  been  supplemented  by  infor- 
mation on  employment  possibil- 
ities for  the  summer  in  the  U.S. 

The  book  is  available  from  the 
U.S.  National  Student  Association, 
Dept.  W-l,  265  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  at  $1.00  per 
copy. 

For  students  travelling  abroad 
this  summer  NSA  recommends 
Internationl  Student  Identity 
Cards.  Available  for  $1.00  at  the 
New  York  NSA  office,  these  cards 
entitle  a student  to  numerous 
price  reductions  in  student  lodg- 
ings, restaurants,  and  theatres. 


William  Is  400  Olde: 
Loudly  Sing  Hurrah! 


by  Kathleen  Keough 

"Oh,  hi  there.  Welcome  to 
‘Never  End’  — the  panel  show 
for  people  who  love  to  talk.  My 
name  is  David  Unkind,  and  I’m 
your  moderator. 

“Tonight  we  have  a distin- 
guished group  of  Shakespearean 
actors  because,  as  you  all  know, 
this  is  the  four  hundreth  anniversi- 
ary  of  the  old  Bard  of  Avon. 

Let  me  introduce  my  guests  on 
tonight’s  show.  Starting  from  the 
left,  I’m  sure  you  all  know  Sir 
John  Gielgud,  Sir  Laurence  Oli- 
vier, Mr.  Richard  Burton  and  that 
grand  old  man  of  the  theatre  — 
Edwin  Booth. 

“Good  evening,  gentleman.  Be- 
fore getting  down  to  specific 
questions,  are  there  any  general 
comments  you  would  like  to 
make?” 

After  a brief  rendition  of 
“Happy  Birthday,  dear  Willy,” 
the  conversation  got  down  to  a 
deep  and  learned  analysis  of 
Shakespeare  and  his  works. 

David  Unkind  tossed  out  the 
first  question  to  be  discussed: 
“There  has  been  a lot  of  contro- 
versy about  the  authorship  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays,  or  to  phrase 
it  another  way  — about  whether 
there  really  was  a Shakespeare 
or  not.  What  do  you  gentlemen 
think  about  this  problem?” 

Sir  Laurence  started  off  the 
discussion  with  this  cogent  com- 
ment: “Yes,  David,  there  really  is 
a Shakespeare.  Sometimes  people 
may  say  he’s  a myth  or  a story 
made  up  by  critics  to  keep  au- 
diences coming  to  the  theatre.  But 
we  know  that  there  are  spoil- 
sports in  every  game." 

Dean  Announces 
Academic  Elite 

The  academic  excellence  of  the 
following  students  has  merited 
First  Honors  recognition: 


Seniors : 1.  Mary  Glllio.v,  2.  Xauey 
MeAullffc,  3.  I’nlriein  Cross,  4.  Ella 


Mr.  Burton  agreed:  “Yes,  in- 
deed, spoilsports  in  every  field.” 

Sir  John  added  his  own  obser- 
vations: 

"I  think  I speak  as  something 
of  an  authority.  When  I was 
playing  Hamlet  the  critics  all 
agreed  that  my  portrayal  of  him 
as  a shy  and  trouble-tormented 
young  adolescent  was  bhe  only 
ically  ‘in  depth’  interpretation 
they  had  seen.” 

Sir  Laurence  cut  in  excitedly: 
"Young  adolescent!  Hamlet  was  a 
sophisticated  Renaissance  prince 
and  should  be  played  as  such. 
After  all,  in  those  days  a boy 
was  expected  to  be  a warrior,  a 
statesman,  and  a lover.” 

Burton  Awakes 

Mr.  Burton  opened  his  eyes: 
“Lover!  Why  that  boy  didn’t 
know  the  first  thing  about  love. 
Imagine  telling  a beautiful  young 
girl  to  get  her  to  a nunnery. 
Hamlet  was  obviously  mad.” 

David  Unkind  interrupted  with 
verve:  “Let’s  forget  acting  for  a 
minute,  O.K.?  I realize  that  you 
all  have  been  involved  with 
Shakespeare  for  quite  some  time. 

1 would  just  like  your  candid 
opinions  on  the  Bard  as  an  artist 

“The  first  question  that  comes 
to  mind  is  — will  Shakespeare 
have  a lasting  value  for  future 
generations?” 

Sir  Laurence,  Sir  John,  and 
Richard  looked  at  each  other  in 
surprise  and  horror.  They  hadn’t 
expected  a “thought”  question. 

Finally,  when  no  one  answered, 
Edwin  Booth  stirred  in  his  seat. 
He  cleared  his  throat  loudly  and 
looked  into  the  distance  with  a 
visionary  gleam.  Then  he  said 
firmly  and  quietly,  with  an  au- 
thoritative air:  “No.” 

The  camera  quickly  unfocused. 
"Never  End”  had  finally  ended. 
DANFORTH 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

The  Boston  study  is  part  of 
the  broader  study  of  Camp  Min- 
istries being  conducted  by  the 
Danforth  Foundation  in  several 
major  cities  across  the  United 
States,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Kenneth  Underwood,  recent  pro- 
fessor of  Wesleyan  and  Yale. 

Boston  was  selected  for  the 
“rich  mix"  of  educational  insti- 
tutions and  attitudes  to  be  found 
in  the  area 

The  Danforth  Foundation,  spon- 
soring the  project,  grants  fellow- 
ships for  graduate  work  to  those 
interested  in  college  teaching. 


Shoes  dyed  to  match  - Repairs 

THE  SHOE  DEN 

274  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 
ASpinwall  7-3573 


BEacon  2-6236 
Individual  Hairstylist 
ARTHUR  ARMOND 
Beauty  Shop 
266  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston 

Hours  9 to  6 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 

9 A.M.  to  9 P.M. 
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75  Students  to  Be  Cited  at  Honors  Convocation 

Full  academic  garb  b the  order  The  Aquinas  Award,  initiated  in  Address  will  he  Thome,  n v„.  V.  V WCdUUU 


Full  academic  garb  is  the  order 
of  the  day  as  administration,  fac- 
ulty, and  students  prepare  for  the 
eighth  annual  Honors  Convoca- 
tion, to  be  held  this  afternoon  at 
4:30  p.m.  in  the  gymnasium. 

The  schedule  for  the  program 
includes  the  presentation  of  var- 
ious honors,  general  and  particu- 
lar, to  more  than  75  students. 


Aquinas  Winner:  Elin  Sullivan 
Following  the  invocation,  to  be 
delivered  by  Msgr.  Stanislaus  Sy- 
pek,  Sister  Marie  of  the  Trinity, 
Academic  Dean,  will  open  the 
Convocation  and  present  the  an- 
nual Acquinas  Award  to  senior 
Elin  Sullivan. 


The  Aquinas  Award,  initiated  ii 
1958,  is  given  each  year  to  a girl 
who  “deserves  recognition  for  her 
superior  work  in  philosophy  and 
theology,  and  who  has  evinced  the 
interest  and  ability  to  integrate 
such  studies  with  her  scholastic 
and  extracurricular  activities.” 

Next  on  the  agenda  is  the  award- 
ing of  general  honors  to  ten  sen- 
iors, sixteen  juniors,  seventeen 
sophomores,  and  nine  freshmen. 
Sister  Helen  Margaret  will  present 
the  52  students. 

For  the  first  time  in  four  years, 
general  honors  will  be  awarded 
only  to  students  who  have  merited 
First  Dean's  List  honors  for  more 
than  half  their  total  semesters  at 
Emmanuel. 

During  the  years  19G0-G3,  gen- 
eral honors  candidates  were  nam- 
ed fiom  both  First  and  Second 
Dean's  Lists.  After  the  19G3  Hon- 
ors Convocation,  however,  a fac- 
ulty vote  eliminated  the  awarding 
of  Convocation  Honors  to  Second 
Dean's  List  students,  although  the 
List  will  continue  to  be  published. 

Delivering  this  year’s  Honors 


Address  will  be  Thomas  D.  Ma- 
honey, Ph.D.,  professor  of  history 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 


Speaker:  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mah. 


Four  honor  societies  will  a- 
ward  merit  certificates  to  their 
members  this  afternoon. 

Sister  Margaret  Pauline,  chair- 
man of  the  Spanish  Department, 
representing  Alpha  Mu  Gamma, 
the  Foreign  Language  Society, 
will  present  awards  to:  Audrono  a, 
Ilnrunas.  Eleanor  I,.  Best,  Lynda  J. 


Martin  A. 


mile. 
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A beginning  . . . 


FellowshipsLead  to  Graduate  Study 


Commencement  means 
ginning.  For  several  of  our  sen- 
iors, Commencement  this  year 
means  the  beginning  of  well-de- 
served higher  educational  oppor- 
tunity. Up  to  the  time  of  this 
printing  Emmanuel  seniors  have 
received  the  following  fellowship 
offers: 

Catherine  Costello,  fellowships 
from  Georgetown  University, 
Catholic  University  of  America, 
and  University  of  Maryland. 

Barbara  Lebedzinski,  fellowships 
from  Marquette  University,  Indi- 
ana University,  and  Loyola  Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 

Margaret  Magee,  a teaching  fel- 
lowship from  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Nancy  McAuliffe,  a Woodrow 
Wilson  Fellowship  and  fellowships 
from  Fordham  University  and 
Ohio  State  College. 


Donna  Perrow,  a teaching 
sistantship  from  Marquette  Uni- 
versity. 

As  a chemistry  major  and  a 
Dean’s  List  student  at  Emmanuel, 
Cathy  Costello  has  been  well  pre- 
pared to  accept  her  teaching  fel- 
lowship from  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity. 

Cathy  will  study  organic  chem- 
istry and  hopes  to  earn  her  mas- 
ter’s degree  there.  When  inter- 
viewed about  her  future  plans, 
Cathy  indicated  that  she  would 
probably  go  into  research  work. 

Barbara  Lebedzinski,  a biology 
major,  has  also  led  an  active  life 
at  Emmanuel.  She  is  a member 
of  the  Tri  Beta,  the  National  Bio- 
logical Honor  Society.  Barbara 
has  accepted  a fellowship  from 
the  Marquette  University  School 
of  Medicine. 

In  answer  to  a query  about  her 
aspirations  after  graduate  school, 


Elaine  Crimmins  Wins 
‘Focus’  Civic  Citation 


In  recognition  of  outstanding 
Christian  service,  Elaine  Crimmins 
was  awarded  the  annual  Focus 
Civic  Citation  at  the  Senior  Fare- 
well Assembly  held  May  5. 

Former  Focus  editor-in-chief 
Donna  Perrow  made  the  presen- 
tation to  the  senior  chemistry 
major. 

Elaine,  cited  in  the  award  for 
her  habit  of  “going  out  of  her 
way  to  help  others,”  worked  in 
Peru  last  summer  as  a Marian 
Student  Apostolate  Association 
volunteer,  and  has  offered  to  re- 
turn next  month. 

A member  of  the  Emmanuel 
Sodulity  and  of  the  student  branch 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
she  does  weekly  tutoring  and 
guidance  work  with  a high-school 
student  in  Roxbury. 

Former  editor  Donna  Perrow 
and  associate  editor  Catherine 
Costello  headed  the  award  com- 
mittee. 


The  National  Biological  Honor 
Society,  Beta  Beta  Beta,  will  cite 
thirteen  members.  Sister  Margar- 
et, will  present  certificates  to: 


Linda  A.  Dudovich,  Mar- 
garet M.  Magee,  Marie  D.  Pazola, 
Donna  M.  Perrow,  Elin  Sullivan, 
and  Patricia  M.  Ward. 

After  the  honor  societies  have 
presented  their  awards,  Senor  de 
la  Gandara  of  the  Spanish  Depart- 
ment will  present  the  Diploma  de 
Honor  del  Instituto  de  Culture 
Hispanica  de  Madrid  to  Patricia 
A.  Cross. 


JJulJ'Iicua 


Certificates  for  Phi  Alpha  Theta, 
the  National  Honor  Society  in  His- 
tory, will  be  presented  by  Sister 
Mary  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion to  Kathleen  M.  Fitzgerald, 
Mary  M.  Flanagan,  Ellen  C.  Flat- 
ley,  Ann  M.  Leavitt,  and  Susan  J. 
Maxwell. 

Sister  Helen  Margaret  will  pre- 
sent awards  for  Delta  Epsilon  Sig- 
ma, the  National  Scholastic  Honor 
Society,  to  Anne  M.  Belson,  Pa- 
tricia A.  Cross,  Sylvia  L.  DeDom- 

An  ending  . . . 


of  the  Trinity 


Parents  and  friends  of  students 
are  invited  to  attend  the  Convo- 
cation. 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Memories  of  Four  Years 
Crowd  into  Four  Days 

Involving  a blend  of  light-  .... 


Barbara  replied  that  she  enjoys 
teaching  so  much  that  she  will 
pursue  this  field  on  the  college  lev- 
el. 

Margaret  Magee  has  accepted 
a teaching  fellowship  from  the  Un- 
iversity of  Pennsylvania  in  or- 
ganic chemistry.  Besides  her  own 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 

64  Gift  Aids 
Library  Fund 

“Helping  Emmanuel  to  grow 
and  be  the  best,”  states  senior 
class  president  Marcia  Gingrow, 
sums  up  the  feelings  of  the  many 
seniors  currently  supporting  the 
Senior  Class  gift  program. 

In  keeping  with  the  custom  of 
the  past  three  senior  classes,  the 
fund,  now  totallir<g  more  than 
$15,000,  will  be  donated  to  the 
building  of  the  new  Cardinal 
Cushing  Library,  scheduled  to  be 
completed  in  the  Fall  of  196G. 

Suzanne  Hyland,  chairman  of 
the  gift  program,  is  working  in 
co-operation  with  the  alumnae, 
but  the  $100  pledged  by  each 
member  of  the  class  of  19G4  will 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


light- 
hearted and  serious  moments, 
dining,  dancing,  and  the  nostalgic 
“Farewell  Assembly,”  Senior 
Week  is  a long-awaited  and  mem- 
orable experience. 

For  the  Class  of  19G4,  the  week 
will  begin  with  a day  of  recollec- 
tion Thurs.,  May  28.  Father  Wil- 
liam Connelly  S.J.,  Weston  Col- 
lege, who  last  January  conducted 
a closed  retreat  attended  by  many 
of  the  seniors,  will  conduct  this 
day  of  spirituality. 


Hookailo  Photo 


Later  in  the  day,  the  seniors 
will  congregate  at  Nick's  restau- 
rant on  WaiTenton  St.,  Boston, 
for  their  annual  class  banquet. 

The  Commencement  Ball  will 
be  held  Fri.,  May  29,  at  the  Blue 
Hills  Country  Club  in  Canton. 
Helen  Conley,  the  chairman  of 
the  ball  committee  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  class,  has  announced 
that  this  year,  for  the  first  time, 
the  parents  of  the  graduates  will 
be  invited  to  join  the  girls  and 
then  dates  to  dance  to  the  music 
of  the  Bob  Penza  Orchestra. 

A tree-planting  ceremony,  one 
of  the  scheduled  highlights  of 
Class  Day,  will  be  held  on  campus 
at  4 p.m.,  Sat.,  May  30. 

Class  President  Marcia  Gingrow 
will  give  the  welcoming  address. 
This  year’s  class  poet  and  clnss 
essayist  are,  respectively,  Wini- 
fred Welch  and  Donna  Perrow. 

Graduation  Day,  Sun.,  May  31, 
will  begin  at  10:00  a.m.  with  a 
Baccalaureate  Mass  celebrated  at 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Cardinal  Cushing  will  preside 
at  this  solemn  high  Mass,  and 
Father  John  Corcoran,  the  brother 
of  Katherine  Corcoran,  a member 
of  the  senior  class,  will  address 
the  graduates. 

At  4:00  p.m.  on  campus,  the 
Cardinal  will  again  preside,  this 
time  at  the  conferring  of  degrees. 
Mr.  Edward  Hanify,  a lawyer 
from  Belmont,  Mass.,  will  deliver 
the  commencement  address. 

Emmanuel  will  confer  honorary 
degrees  on  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  and  Miss  Marguerite 
Sullivan,  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston. 


MORE  CURRICULUM  CHANGES  FOR  ’64-  65 


CIVIC  CITATION  PRESENTED: 
Former  ‘Focus’  editor  Donna  Per- 
row, left,  presents  the  annual  ’Fo- 
cus’ Civic  Citation  Award  to 


Elai 


i Crin 


The  changing  of  the  old  order 
has  introduced  more  innovations 
into  the  curriculum  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1964-65. 

The  Econonmics  Department, 
with  Mr.  Colin  Connor  as  chair- 
man, is  now  a major  field  of  con- 
centration. The  department  will 
introduce  two  new  courses  — “In- 
ternational Economic  Relations” 
and  "Economies  of  Underdevolped 
Countries.” 

The  History  Department  will 
initiate  a six-hour  course,  “Social 
and  Intellectual  History,”  to  be 
taught  by  Dr.  James  McGovern. 
A European  history  course  from 
1300  and  a course  titled  “Ameri- 


can History  from  1848”  will  be 
offered. 

Beginning  in  the  fall,  history 
majors  will  specialize  in  a specific 

Sister  Catherine  Josephine, 
chairman  of  the  Mathematics  De- 
partment, annuonces  the  exten- 
sion of  the  finite  differences 
course  “Numerical  Analysis,” 
which  will  be  divided  into  Analysis 
I and  II.  An  "Elementary  Semin- 
ar” will  be  prescribed  for  sopho- 
more majors,  and  an  "Advanced 
Seminar”  for  junior  and  senior 
majors. 

A new  course,  “Fundamentals 


of  Mathematics,"  will  be  offered 
to  students  interested  in  a one- 
year  terminal  mathematics  pro- 
gram. 

The  Physics  Department  has 
initiated  two  new  courses,  both 
of  which  will  be  open  to  non- 
majors — "Wave  Motion”  and 
"Thermodynamics  Kinetic  Theory 
on  Statistical  Dynamics.” 

The  German  Department  an- 
nounces the  formation  of  a three- 
credit  course  “Directed  Study,” 
designed  to  instigate  original  re- 
search among  German  majors. 

Sister  Gertrude  Magdalene, 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


Philosophy-Theology 

Unclouding  the  Issue 


Theology  and  philosophy  courses  con- 
stitute the  educational  backbone  of  a 
Catholic  college  student  body. 

It  is  tempting  to  consider  extending 
the  metaphor  to  a curvature  of  the  spine 
image;  however,  this  may  not  be  either 
rhetorically  sound,  or  factually  correct. 

In  fact,  students  and  disciplines  of  the- 
ology and  philosophy  may  gain  most  by 
stripping  the  area  of  much  of  the  exag- 
geration and  sensitivity  which  only  cloud 
the  issue. 

Once  the  tritisms  cease,  perhaps  the 
core  of  the  problem  can  be  confronted: 
that  theology  and  philosophy  courses  all 
too  often  are  irrelevant,  or  worse,  a hand- 
icap to  spiritual  and  intellectual  maturity; 
that  the  reading  and  reflecting  all  too 
often  end  in  difficulty  and  doubt,  not  un- 
derstanding and  growth. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  theology  and 
philosophy  courses  should  be  a panacea, 
providing  answers  to  the  many  questions 
raised  in  the  process  of  spiritual  maturity 
and  intellectual  self-realization. 

By  the  same  token,  it  appears  equally 
extreme  to  suggest  that  theology  and  phil- 
osophy courses,  whose  very  substance 


(and  form)  deals  with  basic  human  needs 
and  hopes,  need  not  be  personally  pertin- 
ent in  a helpful  way  to  the  student. 

In  short,  it  may  be  well  to  face  two 
facts:  first,  no  one  knows  something  of 
truth  without  search  and  suffering;  sec- 
ond, by  their  very  subject  matters,  theolo- 
gy and  philosophy  form  part  of  a more 
intimate  and  practical  relationship  to  the 
student  as  a person  than  do  other  disci- 
plines. 

The  Exchange  Column  on  this  page 
contains  news  from  two  colleges  who  ap- 
pear to  be  dealing  with  these  two  reali- 
ties. Emmanuel  may  gain  by  noting  the 
conclusions  of  a Merrimack  College  sem- 
inar and  the  curriculum  changes  at  Boston 
College. 

Emmanuel  naturally  has  particular  cir- 
cumstances in  its  situation  to  consider. 
Noteworthy  are  the  limited  credit  hours 
available,  the  interest  and  caliber  of  the 
students,  and  the  orientation  of  the  pro- 
fessors’ training. 

Taking  these  factors  into  consideration, 
hopefully  theology  and  philosophy  cours- 
es may  be  made  to  serve  better  the  ulti- 
mately mutual  interests  of  their  students 
and  teachers.  A.C. 


Time  to  Re-evaluate 


Commencement  and  May  bring  to  mind 
Mary  and  woman’s  role  in  an  everchanging 
world. 

In  our  modern  era  the  role  of  woman 
has  changed  considerably  from  the  time 
that  Mary  assumed  her  demanding  re- 
sponsibilities. Today  the  demands  put 
upon  woman  emphasize  the  need  to  re- 
state and  re-evaluate  those  concepts 
which  attribute  the  ideals  of  womanhood 
to  students. 

In  her  role  as  virgin,  Mary  looked  be- 
yond herself  to  greater  needs  - as  do  some 
of  today’s  Catholic  students.  As  Pope 
John  XXIII  pointed  out  in  Pacem  In  Ter- 
ris, our  responsibility  extends  to  those 
who  need  us  to  guide,  educate,  advise  - 
to  give  to  those  seeking  a place  in  society 
equal  to  that  of  his  neighbor. 

Mary’s  role  as  bride  moved  her  to  in- 
spire others  to  answer  needs  and  respon- 
sibilities. Should  we  not  also  move  men 


to  aspire  to  the  ideals  set  forth  by  Pope 
John? 

As  mother,  Mary  not  only  answered 
the  needs  of  her  family  but  of  others  - 
Elizabeth,  the  Apostles.  And  we  too  see 
the  needs  of  others  through  Pope  John 
in  human  rights,  civil  rights,  in  social,  re- 
ligious and  political  responsibility. 

As  students  seeking  those  who  need 
us,  let  us  look  to  the  summer  to  practice 
the  ideals  we  find  so  admirable.  Let  us 
re-evaluate  the  meaning  of  charity  in  out- 
lives. 

Certainly  such  a re-evaluation  will  be 
evident  to  those  who  look  beyond  return- 
ing to  the  campus.  Life  holds  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fulfill  these  ideals  - to  give  to 
others  as  Mary  gave.  Confident  that  her 
image  has  marked  us  all,  Focus  urges  you 
who  are  leaving  Emmanuel  to  go  out  into 
the  world  as  Christian  women  answering 
the  needs  of  your  brothers.  J.D. 


Student  Government  Reports 


The  Student  Government  As- 
sociation lias  undertaken  a re-e- 
valuation of  the  Honor  System  as 
it  operates  at  Emmanuel.  This 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
questionnaire  distributed  to  the 
student  body  and  to  members  of 
the  faculty. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  students  and 
ten  per  cent  of  the  faculty  re- 
turned the  questionnaires. 

An  overwhelming  majority  a- 
greed  that  an  Honor  System  serv- 
ed a necessary  function.  A ma- 
jority of  students  and  faculty  a- 
greed  that  the  Honor  System  was 
effective,  but  questioned  its  ef- 
ficacy in  the  residence  halls. 

Students  questioned  the  necess- 
ity of  the  regulation  requiring 
that  pocketbooks  be  left  in  the 
front  of  the  examination  room. 
Students  objected  to  receiving  two 
different  tests  from  the  same  pro- 
fessor for  the  same  course. 

With  regard  to  reporting,  one 
half  of  the  students  thought  that 
the  Honor  System  would  function 
if  reporting  were  optional.  Many 
of  the  comments  indicated  that 


reporting  was  in  fact  considered 
optional. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  students 
and  some  of  the  faculty  stated 
that  faculty  seemed  uncertain  a- 
bout  aspects  of  the  Honor  Sys- 
tem. 

Recommendations 

The  Student  Council  recom- 
mends that  the  Dormitory  Officers 
discuss  the  feasibility  of  the  exis- 
tence of  an  Honor  System  in  the 
residence  halls. 

Clarifications 

Some  students  indicated  that 
there  was  a high  incidence  of 
plagiarism. 

The  Student  Handbook  states, 
‘Section  I,  Article  B:  “Violations 
of  the  Honor  System  apply  to  pla- 
giarizing in  whole  or  in  part  pub- 
lished material.  Any  source  used 
must  be  acknowledged  and  its  ex- 
tent noted  in  proper  form.’’ 

In  regard  to  reporting  the  Stu- 
dent Handbook  says  in  Section 
GB:  “An  observer  is  obligated  to 
report  a matter  of  violation  or 
suspected  violation  directly  to  the 
Student  Government  President.” 


Proposed  Changes 

The  Student  Government  rec- 
ommends that  the  following  be 
included  in  the  Handbook  under 
General  Regulations  Regarding 
Violations:  All  Students  must 
leave  the  examination  room  at  the 
end  of  the  examination  period, 
which  is  two  hours,  with  an  exten- 
sion of  15  minutes. 

Several  questionnaires  suggest- 
ed the  extension  of  the  Honor 
System  to  the  Library. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  fol- 
lowing be  included  in  Section  I, 
Violations  of  the  Honor  Code: 

1.  Taking  reference  books  or 
periodicals  without  permission. 

2.  Failure  to  sign  out  books. 

3.  Signing  a false  name  when 
taking  out  books. 

The  Student  Council  at  a for- 
mal meeting  Apr.  15,  19G4  ac- 
cepted this  report 

It  was  moved  that  the  following 
be  deleted  from  General  Regula- 
tions Regarding  Examinations, 
Section  2,E:  “A  student  must  de- 
posit her  purse  in  the  front  of 
the  room  before  going  to  her 
place.” 

All  three  motions  carried. 


John  Snyder  and  Fr.  Donald  Burt 
of  the  Merrimack  College  Phil- 
osophy Department  discussed  with 
interested  students  “Catholic  Phil- 
osophy: Its  Strong  and  Weak 
Points.” 

Fr.  Burt  asserted,  “Thomism  is 
a philosophical  system  supported 
by  many  colleges  including  Mer- 
rimack because  this  philosophy 
most  clearly  explains  reality, 
truth,  etc.  It  is  not  tied  up  with 


“Philosophy  majors  with  the 
approval  of  the  chairman  may  el- 
ect the  following  graduate  offer- 
ings: Phenomenology.  Advanced 
Sovietology;  St.  Augustine;  and 
Suarez.” 

B.C.  requires  “Introduction  to 
Philosophy”  for  freshmen ; “Meta- 
physics” and  “Philosophical  Psy- 
chology” for  sophomores;  “Ethical 
Theory”  in  junior  year  and  a 
course  in  the  “History  of  Modern 
Philosophy.” 


After  listening  to  student’s 
complaints,  the  main  problem  boil- 
ed down  to  allowing  the  students 
a chance  to  decide  one  system 
over  another,  to  present  and  to 
discuss  historical  philosophical 
systems  and  to  have  a rational  as- 
sent to  one. 

To  help  solve  this  lack  of 
choice,  a philosophy  curriculum 
was  proposed: 

First,  presentations  of  the  vari- 
ous philosophical  problems  in 
freshman  year. 

Second,  discussion  of  the  strong 
and  weak  points  of  the  historical 
systems. 

Third,  presentation  of  Thomism 
whole  and  entire.  The  student  will, 
therefore,  be  able  to  assent  ra- 
tionally to  a conviction  or  a be- 
lief in  a philosophical  system  af- 
ter having  viewed  philosophy  as  a 


Students  may  choose  a course 
entitled  “Ethical  Problems”  or  an- 
other entitled  “Christian  Moral 
Issues”  to  fulfill  their  junior  re- 
quirement. 

Philosophy  requirements  may 
now  be  fulfilled  by  electing  one 
of  a panoply  of  new  courses:  An- 
cient Philosophy;  Medieval  Phil- 
osophy; Modern  Philosophy;  Des- 
cartes, Hegel,  or  Kant. 


TO  THE  EDITOR 

It  is  with  a sense  of  loss  that 
we  wish  Doctor  Robert  O’Shea 
well  in  his  new  teaching  position. 
His  inspiring  scholarship,  his  con- 
cern with  fostering  independent 
thought,  and  his  responsiveness 
both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom 
added  dimensions  to  our  academic 
experience. 

With  deep  appreciation, 


Boston  College 

Many  elective  courses  in  phil- 
osophy will  be  open  to  B.C.  stu- 
dents beginning  next  September. 

Father  Frederick  Adelsman, 
S.J.,  chairman  of  the  Philosophy 
Department,  announced,  “The  fol- 
lowing free  electives  are  open  to 
other  qualified  students  with  the 
approval  of  the  chairman  of  their 
major  field:  Franciscan  Philoso- 


Alarie  Mack,  Marsha  Madsen, 
Lois  Poule,  Carol  Shea,  ’G5 


The  students  of  Emmanuel 
extend  their  prayerful  sym- 
pathy to  'Kathleen  Wadowski 
’67  on  the  death  of  her  father, 
Joseph  Wadowski. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 
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PERSUASIVE  INFLUENCE 


Prominent  Political  Women  Provide  Impetus 

Gerrard  Cal  minority.  Mt j , ..  _ 


by  Judy  Garrard 

What  are  the  problems  of  par- 
tisan and  non-partisan  politics? 

How  can  the  educated  woman 
help  to  alleviate  these  problems? 

What  can  be  done  about  the 
woman  whose  vote  rests  on  the 
glamour  of  a candidate? 

About  the  “husband-consulting” 
voter?  Is  the  American  Woman 
adequately  represented  in  the  pol- 
itical sphere? 

These  were  among  the  questions 
discussed  at  “Women  in  Politics, 
Plus  or  Minus?”  a panel  sponsor- 
ed by  the  Alumnae  Forum  of  Bos- 
ton and  held  last  month. 

Moderating  the  panel  was  Mrs. 
Anne  Gary  Pannell,  president  of 
Sweetbriar  College,  who  pointed 
out  that  woman’s  most  powerful 
edge  in  political  action  is  her  pow- 
er of  persuasion. 

“The  influence  of  woman  since 
her  ‘emancipation’  has  resulted 
in  such  areas  as  hospital  improve- 
ment, care  for  the  aged  and  pris- 
on reform,”  remarked  Mrs.  Pann- 
ell. 

First  speaker,  Mrs.  Esther  Pet- 
erson, Assistant  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, who  is  also  currently  serving 
as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Consumer  Affairs,  not- 
ed that  although  they  are  a phys- 
ical majority,  women  are  a politi- 

DISILLUSIONMENT 


cal  minority. 

“Their  failure  to  use  their  vote 
as  they  should,”  she  continued, 
“results  in  a lack  of  awareness 
that  the  pattern  of  woman’s  life 
is  changing,  and  that  family  du- 
ties i 


of  a woman’s  life  and  talent.” 

Mrs.  Peterson  feels,  however, 
that  there  is  work  to  be  done  a- 
mong  women  in  overcoming  their 
natural  timidity. 

“Women 


longer  occupy  the  totality  stated,  “if  qualified,  and  they  a 


more  effective  than  men  in  cutting 
through  red  tape.  In  addition,  they 
avoid  the  political  overtones  which 
men  are  often  subject  to.  In  this 
way  women  can  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  politics.” 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Newman,  a mem- 


WQMAN  — A POLITICAL  FORCE?  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  panelist,  Mrs. 
and  Mrs.  Alan  M.  Kershner,  coordinator  vote  YES. 


Anne  Gary  Pannell,  moderator, 


Poverty  “War”  Lacks  Direction 


by  Mary  Alessi 

In  spite  of  its  promise,  the  cur- 
rent 970-million-dollar  federal 
“war  on  poverty”  may  be  an  idol 
with  clay  feet,  maintain  four 
Emmanuel  students. 

Returning  from  a recent  trip 
to  Hazard,  Kentucky,  Marsha 
Madsen,  Lois  Poule,  Mary  Ellen 
Chisholm  and  Mary  Gilboy  ques- 
tion the  effects  of  the  government 
assistance  program  as  it  operates 
on  the  local  community  level. 

The  Hazard  trip,  jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  Committee  for  Min- 
ers and  the  Students  for  a Dem- 
ocratic Society,  provided  the  stu- 
dents with  evidence  for  their  crit- 

Living  in  the  miners’  homes, 
sharing  the  attitudes  and  desires 
created  by  their  experience,  the 
students  returned  with  the  fright- 
ening warning  that,  unless  feder- 
al aid  is  somehow  redirected,  pov- 
erty will  continue  and  increase  in 
“the  other  America.” 

Junior  Marsha  Madsen  points  to 
the  “ignorance”  that  has  shaped 
a current  Area  Redevelopment 
Authority  project  in  Hazard. 

“Under  the  rubric  ‘creating  new 
jobs,’  federal  men  are  planning 

Papers  Probe 
Bard,  Poets 

Colloquiums  for  English  De- 
partmental honors  candidates 
were  held  May  5-6. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Shake- 
spearean Quadricentennial,  two 
papers  focused  on  Shakespearean 
scholarship. 

Mary  Gilboy  presented  her  pa- 
per, “Hamlet  and  the  Problem  ~of 
Knowledge,”  and  Mary  Ann  Mc- 
Carthy read  her  study  of  “Cor- 
delia and  the  Finale  of  King 
Lear." 

Winifred  Welch,  creative  wri- 
ting honors  candidate,  read  her 
poem  sequence  and  explained 
some  of  the  difficulties  involved 
in  its  composition. 

Linda  Dudovich  completed  the 
program  with  her  paper  entitled 
“Dynamic  Process  of  Dylan 
Thomas’  Poetry:  A Study  of  Four 
Poems.” 


to  turn  Hazard’s  Magic  Mountain 
district  into  a huge  playland  to  at- 
tract tourists.  This  appears  in  the 
papers  and  is  applauded,  but  the 
questions  that  remain  to  be  an- 
swered are  how  many  jobs  does 
it  create  and  will  these  continue 
after  its  construction?  The  an- 
swer, unfortunately,  is  only  a 
few.” 

Lois,  also  a junior,  adds  to 
Marsha’s  observations,  emphasiz- 
ing the  inadequacies  of  job  retrain- 
ing programs.  “Many  miners  are 
ineligible  because  they  aren’t  suf- 
ficiently literate  to  fill  out  applica- 
tions for  jobs.  Often  they  are  re- 
jected until  they  can  demonstrate 
their  availability  as  non-union  la- 
borers. 

“Since  they  belong  to  the  un- 
ion,” she  continues,  “this  is  im- 
possible. Thus,  the  miner  sees  him- 
self caught  in  a vicious  circle  with 
no  opportunity  for  betterment.” 

The  students  point  out  that  sim- 
ilar difficulty  ineffectualizes  the 
much-acclaimed  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. Stamps  cannot  purchase 
such  essentials  as  soap,  blankets, 
or  furniture. 

In  addition,  because  the  feder- 
al program  is  managed  by  state 

CURRICULUM 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
chairman  of  the  Art  Department, 
announces  that  three  courses  for- 
merly offered  only  in  alternate 
years  will  be  offered  every  year, 
beginning  in  the  fall.  The  courses 
are  senior  “Modern  Art,”  junior 
“Water  Color,”  and  “Portrait- 
ure,” open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Plans  are  being  formulated  ac- 
cording to  Sister  Gertrude  Mag- 
dalene, for  a 1965-66  course 
which  will  synthesize  the  three 
velated  fields  of  art,  music,  and 
literature. 


agencies,  it  can  be  stymied,  at 
the  local  level,  by  personalities 
and  prejudices. 

The  students  observed  among 
the  miners  a growing  class  con- 
sciousness, an  awareness  of  ine- 
quality, and  an  emphasis  on  weap- 
ons and  violence. 

Marsha  explains  the  attitude  of 
violence  as  “a  corollary  of  the 
brutal  labor  in  the  mines;  work- 
ers are  forced  to  labor  with  their 
bodies  bent  at  a ninety-degree 
angle  all  day  which  is  in  itself, 
physically  demeaning. 

“Since  they  are  often  in  total 
darkness  they  are  further  ab- 
stracted for  long  periods  of  time 
from  anything  we  consider  hu- 
man,” she  notes. 

Mary  Ellen  Chisholm  describes 
the  summer  program  in  Hazard 
as  “an  intensive  study  and  work 
project  in  which  16  to  20  students 
will  aid  miners  in  Hazard  in 
gathering  and  classifying  statistics 
for  an  adequate  lobby  in  Wash- 
ington; ten  others  will  remain  in 
Washington  to  strengthen  the 
present  lobby.  Thus,  the  student 
can  use  his  proper  role  in  a truly 
relevant  way.” 


her  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Vice-President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Women’s  Organizations,  calls  pol- 
itics the  lifeblood  and  dynamics 
of  government. 

“A  neighborly  business,  politics 
is  a matter  of  human  relation- 
ships. It  is  in  this  field  that  woman 
is  most  effective,”  said  Mrs.  New- 
man. “She  can  bring  political  a- 
wareness  into  the  home.” 

Mrs.  Newman  felt  that  women 
still  lack  the  self-confidence  to 
enter  into  a field  dominated  by 
the  masculine  ego. 

To  overcome  prejudice  against 
her  she  advised  the  woman  can- 
didate to  know  twice  as  much 
about  the  facts  of  an  issue  as  do 
her  male  colleagues,  - “she  must 
prove  that  she  has  done  her  home- 
work - and  she  must  also  have  a 
personal  reason  for  taking  an  in- 
terest in  an  issue.  This  makes  her 
participation  understandable  to  a 

Mrs.  Newman  stressed  the  need 
for  qualified  candidates.  “These 
candidates  are  college  graduates 
with  some  experience  in  law  or 
business.  The  man  who  would  fit 
this  description  is  generally  in- 


volved in  setting  up  his  business 
or  practice  and  consequently,  can- 
not devote  the  time  and  energy 
necessary  to  do  a through  job.” 

"But  his  wife,”  she  said,  “who 
has  probably  a similar  back- 
ground, has  not  only  the  qualifi- 
cations, but  also  the  time  (after 
her  children  have  grown)  and  the 
lack  of  financial  encumbrances  to 
be  as  good  a candidate  as  her  hus- 
band.” 

The  last  speaker  was  Mrs.  Ruth 
S.  Phillips,  National  President  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and 
a member  of  the  President’s  Com- 
mission on  Registration  and  Voter 
Participation.  Mrs.  Phillips  brought 
out  some  other  advantages  that 
women  possess. 

“She  can  work  for  unpopular 
issues  without  fear  of  economic 
reprisal,  and  without  the  necessity 
of  conforming  to  political  conven- 

‘‘Emotion  is  a woman’s  privil- 
ege; she  can  let  her  own  feelings 
and  those  of  others  be  known,” 
noted  Mrs.  Phillips. 

“Thorough  study  and  carefully 
planned  action  should  be  integrat- 
ed with  this  emotional  advantage. 
One  peace  march  is  enough  - wom- 
en should  proceed  from  there  to 
action.” 

Mrs.  Phillips  presented  four 
ways  to  channel  this  action. 

First,  study  of  the  facts  about 
an  issue  can  improve  neighbor- 
hood discussion  and  thus  provide 
a more  favorable  climate  for  the 
reception  of  new  ideas.  A woman 
should  be  a nucleus  of  informed 
opinion  with  which  to  meet  ob- 
jections. 

Second,  by  acting  as  a “spark 
plug”  for  an  issue  and  arousing 
the  interest  of  other  people  and 
groups,  a woman  can  bring  at- 
tention to  the  issue  to  the  fore. 

Third,  good  researchers  can  ef- 
fect the  coordination  and  dissem- 
ination of  information  about  an 
issue;  women  can  make  the  facts 
known. 

Fourth,  women’s  efforts  in  lob- 
bying can  make  the  voters’  opin- 
ions known  to  Congressmen  and 
influence  him  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

“The  influence  of  women,  both 
as  candidates  and  ns  voters,  is  a 
significant  factor  in  the  winning 
of  state  and  local  elections,”  Mrs. 
Pannell  concluded.  “You  must  be 
a plus  factor.” 


Theater-goers  to  Thrive 
In  Summer-stocked  Boston 


Leader  In  Action 


SENIOR  GIFT 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
constitute  a separate  fund. 

The  gift  may  be  pledged  by 
way  of  four  payment  plans.  One, 
three,  six,  or  ten  payments  will 
be  made  over  a period  of  three 
years. 

The  Class  of  ’64  Gift  Fund  is 
expected  to  total  more  than 
$25,000  at  its  completion. 


ELIN  SULLIVAN,  recently  chos- 
en student  leader  of  the  year, 
discusses  accomplishments  and  fu- 
ture plans  with  Mary  V.  Mason, 
Monique  LeBlanc  and  Mary  Duf- 


Drama  doesn't  vacation  from 
June  to  September.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  packs  up  and  comes  to 
Boston. 

For  three  months  every  sum- 
mer the  theater  becomes  the  prop- 
erty of  music  circuses  and  diverse 
festivals. 

What  does  Boston  have  to  of- 
fei  the  summer  theater-goer?  Six 
years  ago  we  lost  one  of  the  top 
summer  groups  in  the  nation  when 
the  Theater-on-the-Green  in  Wel- 
lesley had  to  close  because  of 
lack  of  funds.  Then,  three  years 
later  the  visionary  Cambridge 
Drama  Festival  left  the  theater 
on  Soldiers  Field  Road  which  still 
stands  deserted  today. 

Fortunately,  new  groups  have 
come  forward  to  take  the  place 
of  these  ill-fated  endeavors.  By 
far  the  most  outstanding  is  the 
Loeb  Drama  Center’s  season  with 
the  Harvard  Summer  School 
Players. 

In  a modern  theater  unmatched 
in  the  country  for  its  technical 


facilities,  the  Players  present  a 
varied  program  that  last  year  in- 
cluded the  exhuming  of  a Mn- 
chiavelli  comedy  beside  a French 
fantasy. 

Brandeis  opened  a new  outdoor 
theater  managed  by  former 
Theater-on-the-Green  members 
with  a series  of  American  plays 
from  Wilder  through  O’Neill. 

The  Arena  Theater  at  Tufts 
has  been  operating  for  several 
years,  and  is  experimenting  with 
plays  covering  every  period  of 
drama.  As  this  is  the  Shakespeare 
Quadricentennial  year,  be  prepared 
for  many  productions  of  his  plays. 

A one-day  drive  will  bring  mu- 
sic lovers  to  Lennox  and  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Festival  at  Tangle- 
wood  where  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  be  in  residence  all 
summer  with  guest  conductors. 


Boston’s  entertainment  i r 
summer  is  surely  as  varied  i 
weather. 
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Lobby  Group  Attracts  Students; 
Civil  Rights'  Interests  Pursued 


Religious-Political 
Relationship  Aired 


by  Andrea  Couture 

Long  ago  Aristotle  wrote,  “Man 
is  by  nature  a political  animal.” 

This  kitchen-tested  recipe  of  the 
nature  of  man  hasn’t  changed 
much  since  the  philosopher's  day. 
Yet  the  heatings  of  time  undeni- 
ably have  had  their  effect  on  the 
political  hatter  of  man. 

To  what  degree  the  consistency 
of  the  batter  altered  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Christian  ingredient 
remains  a moot  point. 

As  debatable  is  the  question  of 
how  well  the  Christian  ingredient 
blends  into  the  political  mix. 

In  a Focus  interview  Father 
Joseph  Pezzullo,  chairman  of  the 
Theology  Department,  offered  his 
observations  on  these  and  other 
aspects  of  the  religion-politics  re- 
lationship. 

Artificial  Dichotomy 
“There’s  obviously  an  artificial 
dichotomy  between  religion  and 
politics,  because  of  the  failure  to 
take  full  cognizance  of  the  mor- 
al dimension  in  the  political 
sphere,”  states  Father. 


As  evidence  he  cites  the  cen- 
turies of  self-interest  by  the 
Christian  countries  where  mission- 
ary efforts  resulted  in  colonial 
exploitation,  rather  than  libera- 
tion from  underdevelopment. 

Father  wonders  whether  current 
concern  stems  from  “recognition 
of  the  suppression  of  human  dig- 
nity or  plain  political  self-inter 
est.” 

Should  the  verdict  be  the  latte 


-eligious  social  teaching 
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i of  the  philosophy  of  ii 
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iching 


by  Pat  Maloley 

A Civil  Rights  Bill  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  pass  the  Senate,  hut 
perhaps  the  emphasis  will  be  on 
"a  bill”  rather  than  “Civil  Rights.” 

Concerned  with  the  stalling 
from  filibuster  and  the  lack  of 
cloture,  Emmanuel  students  Mary 
Lou  Magee,  ’GO,  Dinah  Baker, 
*GG,  Pat  Maloley,  ’G5,  Francine 
Matarazzo,  ’65,  Maureen  Hynes, 
’G4,  and  Sheila  Kane,  ’G4  par- 
ticipated in  a national  lobby 
group,  Apr.  20. 

Locally,  it  was  sponsored  by 
Rev.  Robert  Sneider  from  Har- 
vard, but  it  was  co-ordinated  on 
the  national  level  by  Paul  Gib- 
bons from  Cornell  University. 

The  purpose  of  the  national 
lobby  group,  which  took  place 
during  the  week  of  Apr.  20,  was 
to  confer  with  and  to  encourage 
senators  to  invoke  cloture.  At 
present,  58-GO  senators  are  ready 
to  vote  on  the  bill. 

To  implement  this  purpose,  175 
people  representing  25  states  and 
14  colleges  convened  at  9:30  a.m. 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  Auditorium. 
The  colleges  represented  were: 
Columbia  University,  Dartmouth, 
Harvard  University,  II  o b a r t, 
M.I.T.,  Mt.  I-Iolyokc.  Northeastern, 
Radcliffe,  Simmons,  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  Wellesley  and 


Emmanuel  Cdllege. 

Marvin  Kaplan  from  the  Lead- 
ership Conference  on  Civil  Rights 
acquainted  the  groups  with  the 
committee  and  briefed  them  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Kaplan  also  presented  a 
brief  but  comprehensive  summary 
of  the  bill.  The  bill  has  11  sec- 
tions. The  first  section,  Voting, 
protects  potential  voting  appli- 
cants from  hostile  registrars.  It 
prohibits  unequal  standards  to 
White  and  Negro  by  permitting 
the  Attorney  General  and  a three- 
judge  court  to  hear  the  case. 

The  second  section,  Public  Ac- 
commodations, forbids  discrimin- 
ation in  restaurants,  hotels,  mo- 
tels and  most  places  of  lodging 
except  for  five  rooms  or  less  in 
which  the  owner  lives. 

The  third  section  provides  for 
the  desegregation  of  other  public 
facilities,  parks,  libraries,  play- 
grounds, etc. 

Mr.  Kaplan  said  that  this  sec- 
tion was  based  on  the  premise 
that  any  one  in  the  city  who  pays 
taxes  should  be  able  to  partake  of 
public  facilities. 

The  fourth  section  calls  for  the 
desegregation  of  public  education. 
It  allows  the  Attorney  General 
to  obtain  suits  for  violations  or 
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involved,  n moral  dimensioi 
eluded." 

He  secs  n less  hopeful 
in  the  area  of  the  Christia 


■ohlei 


he  finds  "Things  haven't  been  that 


“As  a result  of  individualist  ii 
filtration,  the  Christian  may  see 
herself  standing  before  God,  not 
as  a sister  in  the  human  family, 
but  alone.  This  dichotomy  between 
love  of  God  and  love  of  neighbor 
completely  contradicts  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  heritage. 

“It  might  be  well  to  remember,” 
he  continues  “that  one  just  isn’t 
taught  social  commitment.  There’s 
a tremendous  effort  required  on 
the  individual’s  part  to  take  ac- 
tion regardless  of  religious  orien- 
tation.” 

He  notes  that  the  denial  of  the 
moral  dimension  explains  the  con- 
finement of  religion  and  politics 


into  separate  isolation  booths,  per- 
mitting the  politician  to  act  with- 
out regard  to  religious  implica- 
tions and  preventing  the  clergy- 
man from  adressing  himself  to  the 
moral  overtones  of  a political 
question. 

Speaking  from  the  Pulpit 
“Priests  often  don’t  dare  speak 
from  a pulpit  on  political  situa- 
tions with  moral  abuses  attached 
to  them.  And  when  they  do,  their 
remarks  are  often  so  general  that 
they  are  of  little  or  no  value.” 

Father  Pezzullo  grants  that 
many  factors  contributed  to  this 
situation,  but  singles  out  the  min- 
ority group  status  of  the  Catholic 
Church  as  significant. 

"The  Catholic  priest  wanted  to 
serve  his  parishioners  and  didn’t 
wish  to  add  to  the  pressures  of 
their  Catholic  orientation  by  in- 


volvement in  areas  where  further 
discrimination  might  result.” 

He  sees  evidence  of  a definite 
change,  however,  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  racial  problem  as  a 
moral  issue,  despite  its  significant 
political  implications. 

Father  Pezzullo  considers  the 
clergyman’s  reversal  of  the  defen- 
sive, underdog  role  logical;  on 
a speculative  plane,  he  finds  no 
grounds  for  antagonism  in  the  re- 
ligion-politics relationship. 

“The  State 


In  the  fifth  section,  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  is  ex- 
tended for  five  years. 

To  comply  with  the  sixth  sec- 
tion, all  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams will  be  administered  with- 
out discrimination.  To  safeguard 
this,  government  agencies  will  cut 
off  funds  where  discrimination  ex- 
ists. 

The  seventh  section  establishes 
the  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Commission  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment to  cover  complaints  on  job 
discrimination. 

A Voting  census  by  race,  tl^e 
eighth  section,  would  protect  vo- 
ting rights. 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 

Emmanuel  Art  Major 
Elected  NECCS  Hern! 

Mary  McGivern,  senior  co-or- 
dinator  for  NFCCS  at  Emmanuel 
was  recently  elected  president  of 
the  New  England  Region  of 
NFCCS. 

Mary,  a junior  art  major,  brings 
her  experience  as  Emmanuel  del- 
egate for  19G3-64  to  this  new 
office.  She  has  many  plans  for 
expanding  the  activities  of  NFCCS 
on  college  campuses. 

While  the  schedule  of  events 
for  next  year  is  as  yet  tentative, 
Mary  hopes  to  emphasize  the  in- 
tellectual apostolate.  She  feels 
that  many  of  the  social  action 
projects  undertaken  by  NFCCS 
overlap  or  are  duplicated  by  oth- 
er organizations. 

What  makes  NFCCS  unique  is 
that  it  is  Catholic  and  Mary  hopes 
to  emphasize  this  aspect  in  the 
organization’s  activities. 

In  conjunction  with  this,  NFCCS 
hopes  to  investigate  the  role  of 
the  college  student  in  the  par- 


Stu.  G.  Series  on  Literature  Features 
Professor’s  Views  on  Tools  of  Artist 


Intuition  is  not  the  whole  of  the  artistic  process. 
Mrs.  Ivan  Galantic  of  the  English  Department  proved 
this  thesis  at  her  lecture,  “Tools  of  the  Artist  as  a Means 
of  Discovering  His  Design.” 


Mrs.  Galantic  delivered  her  re- 
marks as  part  of  the  series  on 
literature  sponsored  by  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Association  in 
conjunction  with  the  English  De- 
partment. 

Mrs.  Galantic  pointed  out  that 
the  artist  is  a workman,  similar 
to  the  carpenter  or  locksmith.  The 
artist,  whether  he  works  in  music, 
painting  or  literature,  “assembles 
the  raw  materials  of  the  temporal 
and  spatial  orders  - sound,  color, 
and  shape.” 

The  artist,  as  a workman,  uses 
vocabulary,  the  individual  ele- 
ments in  isolation,  and  grammar, 
the  design  into  which  these  ele- 
ments are  formed. 

Mrs.  Galantic  stated  that  an  ar- 
tist can  enjoy  greatness  only  in 
whatever  degree  he  transcends  his 
material.  This  is  the  progression 
from  matter  to  spirit,  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown. 

As  a demonstration  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  body-mind,  a pre-req- 
isite  for  an  aesthetic  experience, 


Mrs.  Galantic  played  a fugue  from 
Bach,  In  painting,  she  showed 
various  works  of  such  artists  as 
Boticelli,  Picasso,  Messinn,  Rafael, 
and  Rembrandt. 

Literature,  as  Mrs.  Galantic 
pointed  out,  begins  on  the  sym- 
bolic level  since  works  are  them- 


selves symbols.  However,  sound  is 
as  important  to  the  poet  as  it  is 
to  the  musician.  Mrs.  Galantic 
cited  examples  from  Milton,  Her- 
bert, Eliot,  and  Frost. 

Mrs.  Galantic  proved  that  art 
does  not  mean  an  aura  of  sug- 
gestiveness alone.  The  audience 
should  see  how  the  aura  is  created 
and  what  creates  it. 

Mrs.  Galantic,  in  summation, 
stated,  "Analytic  appreciation  is 
the  beautiful  gate  itself  of  enjoy- 
ment.” 


tian  self.” 

He  remarks  that  problems  em- 
erge when  ethical  value  judg- 
ments about  what  is  most  condu- 
cive to  man’s  full  realization  con- 
flict, as  they  tend  to  do,  in  a 
pluralistic  society. 

Differing  Judgments 

Father  cites  the  case  of  the 
race  issue  as  an  example  of  dif- 
ferent ethical  value  judgments. 

“As  ridiculous  as  it  sounds, 
there  are  those  who  do  not  view 
the  Negro  as  an  equal.  Underly- 
ing this  opinion  is  a misconcep- 
tion of  what  man  is,  and  a lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of 
the  human  person  and  all  the  con- 
sequent rights  of  that  dignity.” 

Considering  the  influence  of  re- 
ligious principles  in  the  national 
political  scene,  Father  Pezzullo 
takes  a somewhat  optimistic  pos- 
ition. 

He  notes  that  the  public's  re- 
sponse to  a situation  like  the  Bob- 
by Baker  scandal  indicates  Amer- 
ican ethical  sensitivities,  since  in 
many  countries  salaries  of  public 
officials  are  so  low  that  under- 
the-table  dealings  are  expected 
and  accepted  by  the  citizenry. 

Referring  to  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  to  ban  pray- 
er in  the  public  schools,  Father 
remarks  that  repercussions  from 
the  ruling  indicate  that  the  Con- 
stitution will  be  amended  or  the 
decision  loopholed. 


MARY  McGIVERN,  NFCCS 
president,  takes  time  from  offi- 
cial duties  to  work  in  her  major 
field. 

ish.  After  graduation  the  student 
does  not  seem  to  re-enter  parish 
life  and  instead  of  being  a leader 
in  parish  activities  is  an  inactive 
member  of  the  Church. 

NFCCS  would  like  to  acquaint 
students  with  the  opportunities 
the  parish  presents  for  social  ac- 
tion. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these 
plans  Mary  hopes  to  unify  the 
organization  so  that  it  becomes  an 
efficient,  dynamic  force.  She  is 
forming  both  a financial  and  pro- 
gram committee  and  will  increase 
communication  between  colleges 
with  a news-letter  she  initiated 
this  year. 

Mary  is  working  now  on  the 
NFCCS  schedule  for  next  year 
and  will  have  a full  summer  be- 
tween camp  counselling  at  a Rox- 
bury  day  camp,  supervising  the 
project  plans  for  NFCCS,  and 
representing  the  New  England  re- 
gion at  the  national  conference 
in  Kansas  City  in  August. 

Mary’s  planning  indicates  that 
Emmanuel  will  see  a revitalized 
NFCCS  on  campus  next  year. 
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volunteer 


SISTER  DOLORES  SPEAKS  OUT: 


Boston  Needs  Help; 
Are  You  Available? 

Volunteer  opportunities  for  the 
student  abound.  If  you  are  anx- 
ious to  help  your  neighbor  or  your 
political  party,  (on  a full  or  part- 
time  basis)  here  are  a few  of  the 
needs  in  the  Boston  area. 

The  Democratic  State  Commit- 
tee needs  people  for  clerical  work, 
canvassing,  campaigning  with 
candidates,  addressing  and  mail- 
ing, telephone  reminders  of  voting 
obligations,  neighborhood  cavas- 
sing,  and  work  at  the  polls.  Call 
Mr.  Tom  Joyce  at  RI  2-2520. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters 
will  welcome  people  to  work  on 
their  Voter’s  Service  for  the  up- 
coming election.  Call  Mrs.  Sieg- 
friedt  at  ST  2-0747. 

The  League  also  needs  volun- 
teers for  programs  in  Urban  Re- 
newal, Housing  and  Education  in 
the  Boston  School  System  (Har- 
vard’s Sargent  report,  teacher  re- 
cruitment, etc.)  Call  The  League 
at  CA  7-8967. 


Different  Countries  Share  Same  Problem; 
Catholic  Education  Limited  in  Outlook 


Emmanuel  lowered  its  tariff  barriers  this  year  and 
imported  Sister  Dolores,  a graduate  of  Mount  Pleasant 
College,  Liverpool  and  St.  Ann’s  College,  Oxford,  as  a 
visiting  professor  of  English. 


In  a recent  Focuc  interview, 
Sister  was  asked  for  her  impres- 
sions of  America.  She  emphasized 
that  her  experience  in  America 
was  limited  to  a small  area  of 
New  England  and  chiefly  to  part 
of  the  educational  world.  She 
said,  however,  that  she  was  more 
impressed  by  the  similarities  than 
by  the  differences  between  Eng- 
land and  America. 

“Obviously,  administration,  or- 
ganization and  content  of  cours- 
es, the  lecture  and  credit  system, 
etc.  are  very  different  from  Eng- 
lish methods,  but  - more  basically 
- there  is  among  teachers  a deep 
concern  with  the  same  problems.” 

Sister  explained,  “There  is  the 
same  critical  evaluation  of  Cath- 
olic education  as  it  stands  in  com- 
parison with  public  or  state  edu- 
cation; and  a similar  judgment 
that  there  is  probably  a greater 
degree  of  intellectual  indepen- 
dence in  the  state  school  students." 

Educational  Conferences 

Sister  recalled  that  only  re- 
cently she  had  heard  here  at 
Emmanuel,  at  Atlantic  City,  and 


at  Boston  College  interesting  dis- 
cussions on  the  subject  from  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic 

Father  Michael  Rollings,  Uni- 
versity chaplain  at  Oxford,  who 
lectured  a few  weeks  back  at 
Emmanuel,  referred  to  the  great- 
er majority  of  the  Catholic  un- 
dergraduates from  the  non- Cath- 
olic high  schools. 

Explicitly  Father  said  that  in 
Catholic  schools  questions  like  the 
existence  of  God  had  not  been 
treated  in  an  open  way.  Many  of 
the  students  had  raised  no  ques- 
tions, never  tested  their  faith,  and 
had  on  the  whole  received  their 
religion  passively. 

On  the  other  hand,  however, 
students  from  non-Catholic  schools, 
who  were  still  practising  Catho- 
lics, were  more  established  in 
their  faith,  although  others  had 
lost  it  in  the  process.  The  chal- 
lenge of  question  had  forced  them 
either  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
same  problem  - the  intellectual 
responsibility,  independence,  and 
maturity  of  the  student  from  the 
Catholic  school  - was  a main  point 
of  discussion  at  the  National  Cath- 
olic Education  Association. 


SISTER  DOLORES,  visiting  prof, 
the  proper  method  for  pouring  tea. 

Sister  raised  two  questions:  Does 
the  fundamental  distrust  of  the 
secular  (these  things  are  not  of 
ultimate  importance)  condition  re- 
ligious teaching?  Or  does  the  ov- 

ligious  teaching  carry  over  into 
the  secular  subjects? 

Developing  the  first  point,  Sis- 
ter questioned  whether  religious 
teachuig  had  been  excessively  dog- 
matic; whether  one  approach  a- 
mong  many  had  been  presented  as 
the  only  and  absolute  approach; 
whether  the  mastery  of  a rigidly 
fixed  terminology  was  ever  sub- 
stituted for  real  understanding. 

If  this  is  so.  Sister  wondered 
whether  this  pontificating  attitude 
might  not  have  carried  over  into 


the  secular  sphere  so  that  teach- 
ers developed  a pontificating  at- 
titude: to  the  nature  of  tragedy 
or  the  definition  of  poetry.  This 
would  result  in  the  students' 
learning  all  the  “right"  answers 
rather  than  asking  all  the  pro- 
found questions. 

Developing  the  second  question, 
Sister  quoted  from  The  Divine 
Milieu  to  explain  "the  fundamen- 
tal distrust  of  the  secular.”  Pere 
Teilhard  de  Chardin  writes, 
“Christianity  is  bad  or  inferior 
because  it  does  not  lead  its  fol- 
lowers beyond  humanity  but  n- 
way  from  it  or  to  one  side  of  it." 
In  addition,  he  said,  “It  isolates 
them  instead  of  merging  them 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


PROFESSORS  AND  STUDENTS  AGREE: 


The  Republican  State  Commit- 
tee needs  three  types  of  workers: 
skilled  — for  research,  secretarial, 
and  public  relations  work;  gen- 
eral — for  stuffing  envelopes, 
clerical,  and  messenger  work;  and 
campaigners  — to  travel  with  the 
candidates  and  hand  out  literature 
at  supermarkets.  Call  Mr.  Dick 
Fleming  at  523-7535. 

The  Boston  Arts  Festival  needs 
people  with  typing  ability  for 
clerical  work;  also  people  for  the 
information  booths  and  for  pub- 
licity work.  These  volunteers 
must  be  poised  and  able  to  deal 
competently  with  any  situations 
that  may  arise  — part  of  the  job 
will  be  to  uphold  the  festival’s 
image. 

St.  Richard’s  Parish  in  Roxbury 
needs  people  for  a live-in  program 
(fulltime)  to  consist  of  day  work 
in  recreation,  cultural  enrichment 
and  assistance  to  the  Boston  Re- 
development Authority. 

Tutorials  and  evening  seminars 
in  Catholic  liturgy,  current  church 
movements,  and  the  “Nature  of 
the  Church"  also  are  part  of  this 
program.  Cost  per  person  will  be 
$80  for  thirteen  weeks.  Call  Leo 
Haley  at  623-3872  before  the  end 
of  May. 

More  Opportunities 

There  is  also  a non-resident 
program  involving  recreation,  vo- 
ter registration,  and  home-visit- 
ing. Seminars  will  be  held  at  night 
for  first  year  workers  and  for 
more  experienced  people.  Call 
Mary  Alessi  at  JA  2-8956. 

The  Congress  on  Racial  Equal- 
ity needs  door  to  door  canvassers 
to  investigate  housing  conditions 
and  landlord  compliance  with  cur- 
rent housing  codes.  This  informa- 
tion is  needed  as  documentation 
for  possible  rent  strikes.  Call 
CORE,  373  Blue  Hill  Ave.,  445- 
9458. 

The  Boston  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority needs  information  on 
available  apartments  for  people 
being  dislocated  by  Urban  Renew- 
al. Workers  are  needed  to  check 
places  for  minimal  conditions, 
rent,  rates,  etc.  See  your  NFCCS 
delegate. 


Theology  - Philosophy  Courses  to  Change  Approach 


by  Jackie  Dupuis 

The  core  of  studies  in  a Cath- 
olic College  is  the  theology  and 
philosophy  offered  to  the  student 
body.  They  are  the  unifying  as- 
pect of  a liberal  education. 

This  is  the  consensus  of  four 
theology  professors  who  recently 
attended  the  tenth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Society  of  Catholic 
College  Teachers  of  Sacred  Doc- 
trine in  Washington  D.C. 

Fathers  Thomas  J.  Maher  and 
J.  Brian  Noland,  Sister  Marietta 
and  Sister  Mary  St.  Rose  of  the 
Theology  Department  in  recent 
interviews  agreed  that  the  dissat- 
isfaction of  students  and  profes- 
sors with  the  theology  and  phil- 
osophy courses  is  well-founded. 

"No  professor  should  ever  be 
completely  satisfied  with  any 
course,”  stated  Father  Maher. 

Why  such  criticism?  Where  are 
the  changes? 

All  agreed  that  the  past  few 
years  have  brought  about  changes 
in  the  teaching  of  philosophy  and 
theology  and  many  more  will  con- 
tinue to  come. 

These  changes  are  essentially  in 
the  approach,  not  in  the  content 
being  taught,  for  the  essential 
truths  of  the  faith  (can  never 
change.  The  manner  in  which  they 
are  presented  does  change,  how- 


Students  for  a Democratic  So- 
ciety need  economic  researchers 
to  compile  information  and  sta- 
tistics on  government  aid,  discrim- 
ination against  the  Negro  con- 
sumer, and  for  the  benefit  of 
demonstration  groups.  See  Mary 
Ellen  Chisholm,  St.  Ann’s  Hall. 

The  Northern  Student  Move- 
ment needs  tutors  in  the  Roxbury 
and  South  End  areas  — also  for 
block  organization  and  recrea- 
tional work.  See  your  NFCCS 
delegate. 

Additional  information  on  these 
and  other  social  service  projects 
may  be  obtained  from  Mary  Ellen 
Chisholm,  St.  Ann’s  Hall  or  by 
reading  the  new  NFCCS  news- 
letter. 


ever,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  will 
continue  to  change  through  ne- 
cessity. 


UTHE  „ 
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use  the  terminology  of  modern 
philosophy,  but  at  times  this  be- 
comes too  vague,"  said  Father 
Noland.  “A  precise  language  is 
needed  in  theology  and  a better 
preparation  in  philosophy  is  need- 
ed before  theology  can  be  pre- 


The  Russian  Department  has  a 
new  policy  of  co-existence  where- 
by intellectuality  and  hospitality 
interact. 

This  newly  initiated  program 
combines  coffee,  casual  conversa- 
tion, (in  Russian,  of  course)  and 
the  presentation  of  papers  by 
senior  students  to  the  faculty  of 
the  Russian  Department. 

Recently,  six  graduating  Rus- 
sian majors  activated  this  policy 
by  presenting  their  papers  on 
some  aspect  of  A.  S.  Pushkin's 
writing. 

Sandra  D’Amico  presented  her 
analysis  and  possible  interpreta- 
tion of  "The  Bronze  Horseman"; 
Carol  Cloherty,  "Poltava";  and 
Gail  Ann  O’Brien,  “Rusalka.” 
Carol  McCarthy  investigated  the 
folk  theme  in  verse  of  “Ruslan 
and  Ludmilla." 

Patricia  Roberts  analyzed  the 
people’s  role  in  "Boris  Godunov.” 
Nancy  McAuliffe  contrasted  Push- 
kin's Don  Juan  theme  in  "The 


sented.” 

This  problem  arising  between 
philosophy  and  theology  is  an  im- 
portant one. 

“From  the  viewpoint  of  theol- 
ogy,” observed  Father  Maher,  “it 
would  be  of  greater  assistance  if 
philosophy  were  presented  before 
theology.  This  ideal,  however, 
could  not  be  realized  easily  be- 
cause of  curriculum  and  time  se- 
quences.” 

The  answers  to  the  problem  arc 
not  to  be  found  easily.  Some 
schools  have  attempted  this  with 
much  success;  others  have  failed. 

Again,  ideally,  a basic  philoso- 
phy course  could  be  given  as  an 
introduction  to  the  theology  cours- 
es. Then  the  other  philosophy 
courses  would  be  electives.  The 
professors  agreed  that  few  stu- 
dents would  elect  such  courses. 

Sr.  Mary  St.  Rose  felt,  "As  col- 
lege entrance  requirements  have 
become  more  difficult  so,  too,  all 


Stone  Guest”  with  that  of  the 
French  novelist,  Moliere. 

Continuing  in  this  progressive 
vein,  Sister  Marie  Margarita  is 
said  to  be  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  a junior  affiliation  with 
the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Slavic  and  Eastern 
European  Languages  (AATSEEL). 

Perhaps  Sister’s  re-election  to  a 
two-year  term  as  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  chapter  of 
AATSEEL  has  motivated  her  in- 
terest in  this  junior  affiliation. 

Past  Russian  New. 

On  Apr.  17,  Mr.  Dmitri  Ivano- 
vich Emelianoff,  a member  of  the 
department,  spoke  on  “The  Secret 
of  Fedora  Kuzmisha.” 

On  Apr.  20,  two  Soviet  grad- 
uate students  at  M.I.T.  spoke  to 
the  Russian  group.  V.S.  Nadiozh- 
kin  talked  about  his  hometown  of 
Leningrad  and  N.M.  Ivanov  spoke 
on  “Why  I Wanted  To  Co.  le  To 
America.” 


the  courses  have  become  more  dif- 
ficult. A.  this  trend  continues,  the 
students  will  be  able  to  assimilate 
higher  level  material  and  have  a 
more  profound  insight  into  their 
faith.  This  would  have  been  im- 
possible with  low  intelligence 
groups.  Improvement  in  student 
bodies  means  improvement  in 
courses  offered.” 

With  both  students  and  faculty 
dissatisfied,  the  status  quo  will 
change  and  perhaps  the  new 
trends  in  theology  are  the  an- 

The  five  basic  approaches  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  in  the 
teaching  of  theology  are:  Church 
History,  Sacred  Scripture,  ecu- 
menism, liturgy,  and  the  keryg- 
matic  approach. 

Sister  Marietta  elaborated, 
“Since  then  the  philosophical  ap- 
proaches have  been  introduced 
and  the  Church  has  ndvocated 
Scholasticism.  It  is  apparent  that 
it  will  not  die  out,  yet  its  term- 
inology has  afforded  changes  in 
approach.  There  seems  to  be  a 
return  to  the  approaches  of  the 
Fathers.” 

Father  Noland  feels,  "The  Scrip- 
tural foundations  should  be  stress- 
ed. We  are  faced  today  with  a 
distrust  of  authority;  but  sooner 
or  later  the  students  will  come 
face  to  face  with  it  in  theology. 
So  in  teaching  we  must  be  mind- 
ful of  the  basic  imperatives  of 
Christianity,  which  the  believer 
must  accept,  and  needs,  especially 
for  new  formulations  of  the  etern- 
nal  truths." 

The  professors  agreed  that  the 
students  seem  to  be  looking  for 
“pat  answers.” 

"Theology  will  not  give  them,” 
stated  Sr.  Marietta.  "Students 
must  find  their  own  answersl  We 
are  trying  to  help  them. 

“Theology  should  present  more 
questions  and  the  student  forced 
by  her  own  intelligence  to  search 
out  the  truth.” 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Hospitality  with  Hard  Work 
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Students  Assume  Valuable  Role 
In  Modern  Curriculum  Planning 


SENATOR  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

Salty  Answers  . . . 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

The  ninth  section  allows  for 
appeals  to  Federal  courts. 

The  tenth  section.  Community 
Relations  Service,  staffs  only  six 
persons  working  for  fair  prac- 
tices in  the  local  community. 

The  last  section  includes  finan- 
cing the  bill  and  stating  that 
federal  agencies  will  not  interfere 
unless  a state  makes  it  necessary. 

After  Mr.  Kaplan’s  summary, 
John  Stuart,  legislative  assistant 
to  Senator  Humphrey,  briefed  the 
groups  on  the  means  of  approach 
to  each  individual  senator.  The 
group  broke  up  to  speak  with 
the  home-state  and  college-state 
senators. 

Emmanuel  students  were  mem- 
bers of  the  group  who  conferred 
with  Senator  Saltonstall. 

Robert  Saltonstall,  his  staff  as- 
sistant, asserted  that  the  senator 
would  vote  for  cloture.  He  would 
not,  however,  say  when.  In.  the 
interim  of  decision  he  felt  that 
three  or  four  more  votes  might 
be  obtained.  He  maintained  that 
the  senator  was  a negotiator  rath- 
er than  an  advocator. 

Emmanuel  Authors 
Cited  by  'Atlantic'' 

Four  creative  writing  students 
placed  among  the  top  20  entries 
in  the  Atlantic  poetry  and  short 
story  contest. 

Catherine  Griffin  received  hon- 
orable mention  for  her  poem, 
“Sermon  on  Cinnamon,”  and  Di- 
ane Allenburg,  for  her  short 
story,  “Ain’t  No  Use  Your  Cry- 
in.'  ” both  printed  in  the  Spring 
Ethos. 


When  the  senator  himself  came 
in,  he  too,  proclaimed  his  interest 
in  getting  a good  bill  through.  He 
added  that  he  had  the  first  draft 
of  an  amendment  which  he  would 
advocate  in  the  near  future.  The 
senator  hoped  for  better  amend- 
ments in  the  interim  before  a de- 
cision on  the  time  for  cloture. 

In  reflecting  on  the  one-day 
trip  to  Washington,  the  students 
all  agreed  that  the  campus  com- 
munity should  realize  the  urgency 
of  writing  to  senators  because  of 
the  experiential  evidence  that  let- 
ters do  count  and  that  senators 
do  listen. 

Two  Summer  Seminars 
Lure  Physics  Faculty 

During  the  summer  months, 
many  colleges  and  universities 
conduct  seminars  and  conferences 
in  various  fields;  these  schools 
extend  invitations  to  qualified 
teachers  around  the  coutry  to  at- 
tend and  participate  in  their  dis- 
cussions. 

Emmanuel’s  Physics  Department 
has  announced  that  faculty  mem- 
ber, Miss  Patricia  Hagan,  has  re- 
ceived invitations  to  two  National 
Science  Foundation  conferences 
to  be  held  this  coming  summer. 

The  first  conference  to  be  held 
in  June  at  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity will  explore  the  subject  of 
“Electricity.”  The  August  confer- 
ence at  the  University  of  Color- 
ado will  consider  "Mechanics.” 

Miss  Hagan  is  particularly  qual- 
ified to  participate  since  she 
teaches  courses  on  these  topics  at 
Emmanuel. 


Must  a student’s  participation 
in  academic  planning  necessarily 
end  with  the  submission  of  a 
tentative  program  to  her  depart- 
ment chairman? 

Can  her  influence  extend  to 
more  basic  aspects  of  the  curricu- 
lum? 

To  find  out  how  these  questions 
are  answered  on  other  campuses, 
Student  Government  Association 
recently  conducted  a survey  of 
various  colleges  and  universities 
concerning  the  means  by  which 
their  students  give  advice  in  aca- 
demic matters. 

Thirty-two  of  the  70  schools 
contacted  replied  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire, including  Marymount, 
Harvard,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Ober- 
lin,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Newton  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Swarthmore,  Princeton, 
and  Trinity. 

Emma  Nuel  Asks 

????????????????? 

by  Kathleen  Keough 

Hello,  again,  girls!  This  is 
Handy  Mandy  with  the  answers 
to  those  tormenting  problems  you 
readers  send  me. 

One  reader  writes:  Dear  Man- 
sly:  I simply  must  get  a sun  tan, 
but  just  can’t  afford  a trip  to 
Bermuda.  What  should  I do? 

Well,  I just  happen  to  have  the 
aswer  right  here  at  my  figertips. 

A local  contracting  company,  The 
Easy-Aces  Pool  Builders,  is  guar- 
anteeing simple  plans  for  building 
a pool  in  your  back  yard. 

The  guarantee  states  that  if, 
for  some  inexplicable  reason,  the 
plans  don’t  work,  Easy-Aces  will 
complete  the  pool  for  a nominal 


Twenty-seven  of  the  schools 
plied  that  the  students  have  ad- 
visory authority  in  academic  mat- 
ters, dealing  with  a broad  range 
of  problems.  Among  the  curricu- 
lar matters  they  consider  are  the 
institution  of  new  courses  and 
evaluation  of  existing  programs. 

Many  schools  extend  their  in- 
volvement to  honors  programs, 
cut  systems,  extension  of  library 
hours,  and  institution  of  reading 
periods  for  exams.  The  exact 
sphere  of  interest  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  special  conditions  with- 
in each  college. 

Such  academic  committees  are 
structured  in  many  different  ways. 
Twenty-four  of  the  responding 
schools  have  academic  commit- 
tees separate  from  Student  Coun- 
cil. Most  are  composed  entirely 
of  students,  though  a few  include 
faculty  members. 

Two  schools  have  student  mem- 
bers on  the  relevant  faculty  com- 
mittee. One  has  all  advisory  pow- 
er in  academic  affairs  vested  in 
the  Student  Council  itself.  Stu- 
dent members  of  such  commit- 
tees are  often  elected  to  this 
office. 

All  colleges  reporting  such 
committees  feel  that  this  advisory 
power  has  been  beneficial,  and 
two  of  the  schools  without  such  a 
structure  replied  that  they  are  in 
the  process  of  organizing  academ- 
ic committees. 

One  of  the  benefits  mentioned 

faculty  honored 


in  addition  to  specific  academic 
improvements  is  an  increased 
communication  and  respect  among 
students,  faculty,  and  administra- 
tion. 

Greater  student  understanding 
of  curriculum  problems  and  com- 
mitment to  academic  excellence 
have  also  been  encouraging  re- 
sults of  such  participation. 

The  information  gathered 
through  this  questionnaire  has 
been  supplemented  by  detailed 
studies  of  particular  committee 
activities  at  several  colleges,  in- 
cluding Notre  Dame  and  Trinity. 

These  reports  indicate  that  a 
student  advisory  group  can  be 
useful  in  carrying  out  a compre- 
hensive study  of  some  special 
problem,  such  as  a theology  pro- 
gram, and  can  make  effective 
recommendations  for  changes. 

Specific  facts  and  general  eval- 
uations obtained  through  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  this  study  lead  to 
certain  broad  conclusions. 

Organized  student  participation 
in  academic  planning  seems  fruit- 
ful, at  least  as  a means  of  vital 
communication. 

Such  participation,  however, 
should  be  limited  to  an  advisory 
capacity,  as  students  often  lack 
the  necessary  experience  and  per- 
spective to  exercise  any  sort  of 
jurisdictional  power  in  this  area. 

A committee  of  this  type  must 
work  in  close  cooperation  with 
similar  faculty  and  administrative 
structures. 


Language  Labors  Rewarded 


Miss  Hagan  is  a graduate  of 
Receiving  certificates  of  merit  a„"d.  ha„s  Received  _de- 

ere  Jeanne  Paradis  for  her 
One  Day  in  Mason,”  which 


was  printed  in  the  Winter  Ethos 
and  Anne  Miller,  for  her  story, 
“The  Unicorn." 


grees  from  State  College  at  Bos- 
ton and  Boston  College.  She  has 
been  a member  of  Emmanuel’s 
Physics  Department  since  1951. 

And 

_ Mr.  Robert  L.  Spurr  of  the 
Department  has  been 
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Another  readers  asks:  Deas- 
Mandy:  Schedule  planning  has  me 
bewitched,  bothered,  and  bewild- 
ered. Can  you  help? 

I would  really  suggest  planning 
ahead.  See  Sister  Marie  of  the 
Trinity  for  details. 

The  third  problem  of  the  day  is 
one  common  to  many  students; 
the  reader  writes:  Dear  Mandy: 
I really  need  a summer  job,  but 
can’t  find  one  anywhere.  Any 
suggestions? 

Of  course  I have  suggestions, 
I always  have  suggestions.  If  you 
don’t  have  any  influential  friend, 
have  you  ever  though  of  starting 
your  own  business? 

A nephew  of  mine  made  a mint 
last  summer  as  a photographer. 
He  attended  society  parties  and 


Chairmen  of  the  various  for- 
eig  language  departments  have 
been  moving  ahead  in  their 
fields,  earning  recognition  for 
themselves  and  their  college. 

April  brought  honors  to  three 
of  the  sisters  on  the  faculty. 
Sister  Marie  Margarita,  chair- 


man of  the  Spanish  department, 
has  been  elected  to  a four-year 
term  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Northeast  Conference  on  the 
Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages. 

This  conference  which  serves 
over  3000  language  teachers  held 
their  meeting  and  elections  in 


man  of  the  Russian  department,  Washington,  DC  Apr  17-18 
has  been  named  to  receive  the  Sister  Julie,  chairman  of  the 
ard  °f  “Officier  de  l’Ordre  des  French  department,  has  been  re 
ently  named  president  of  tin 


Palmes  Academiques.”  The  pres- 
entation will  take  place  at  the 
French  Consulate  in  Boston  on 
May  20. 

The  award  is  presented  in  rec- 
ognition of  "literary  and  general 
cultural  achievement  exercised  ex- 
clusively in  French.” 

This  is  the  second  occasion  on 
which  Sister  has  received  such  an 
award.  In  1949  the  French  gov- 
ernment awarded  her  “Les 
Palmes  Academique.” 

Sister  Margaret  Pauline,  chair- 


Eastern  Massachusetts  Chapter  of 
the  American  Association  of  Teach- 
ers of  French.  Sister  will  serve 
as  a consultant  at  a closed  work- 
shop at  the  University  of  Dayton. 

Dr.  Joseph  Dayag,  German  De- 
partment, has  recently  been  elec- 
ted president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Chapter  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Teachers  of  German. 
On  May  9 he  was  chosen  Chair- 
man of  the  New  England  Chap- 
ter of  the  Association. 


Fellowships  Pour  in  . , 


chosen  by  the  Optical  Society  of  took  pictures  all  evening  long. 


America  to  participate 
ference  at  Southwestern  College, 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  under  a 
grant  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Running  June  8-12, 
the  conference  is  on  undergradu- 
ate research  programs  in  optical 
physics,  and  will  consist  of  25  lec- 
tures by  leading  physicists. 

STAKLITE  SHOP,  INC. 

Charge  Accounts  Invited 

274  Brookline  Ave. 

Boston,  Mass. 

BEacon  2-7633 


Then  he  sold  the  pictures  back  to 
the  guests.  Very  profitable. 


Of  course  if  you  prefer  work- 
ing during  the  day,  you  could  al- 
ways become  an  archeologist  on 
the  Fens. 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
program  of  studies,  Margaret  will 
be  responsible  for  supervising 
general  laboratories  and  recita- 
tions, and  for  correcting  quizzes 
and  laboratory  reports. 

English  major  Mary  Gilboy  has 
accepted  a National  Defense  Act 
Fellowship  to  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

Nancy  McAuliffe,  a Russian 
major,  has  accepted  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Fellowship.  She  will  use 
the  grant  to  attend  Brown  Uni- 
versity. Nancy  plans  to  continue 
her  studies  in  the  University’s  De- 
partment of  Slavic  Languages  and 
Literature.  After  obtaining  her 
M.A.  and  her  Ph.D.,  Nancy  will 
teach  on  the  college  level. 

Donna  Perrow,  a biology  maj- 
or, has  accepted  a teaching  as- 
sistantship  at  Marquette  Univer- 
sity. Under  this  program  Donna 
will  receive  full  tuition  and  an 
additional  grant.  This  will  enable 
her  to  continue  her  studies  and 


do 


•relative  research 


her 


She  will  also  teach  general  bi- 
ology laboratories  at  the  Univer- 
sity. Donna  plans  to  spend  her 
summer  working  in  the  Emmanu- 
el biology  laboratories.  When  her 
studies  are  completed,  Donna 
plans  to  teach. 

Columbia  University’s  School  of 
Nursing  has  offered  a full-tuition 
scholarship,  plus  board  and  room, 
to  psychology  major  Frances  Don- 

Biology  major  Anne  Santacross 
has  accepted  a fellowship  to  Bos- 
ton University,  where  she  will 
continue  the  cancer  research  which 
she  began  this  year. 

Sociology  major  Mary  Mungov- 
an  has  won  a fellowship  from  the 
National  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Association.  She  will  use  the 
fellowship,  consisting  of  $1800 
plus  a remission  of  tuition,  at 
Boston  College's  School  of  Social 
Work. 


Emmanuel  Focus 
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John  Updike,  poet  and  novelist. 


Updike  and  Poetry  Combine; 
Yield  Laughter  and  Insight 


Intelligence  Report 

Poverty  Problem  Probed  on  Campus; 
Series  Spotlights  Facts  and  Figures 


Jolin  Updike,  recent  winner  of 
the  National  Book  Award  for  his 
novel,  The  Centaur,  began  his 
reading  to  an  audience  at  Har- 
vard last  month  with  “Tao  in  the 
Yankee  Stadium  Bleachers.” 

He  wrote  this  poem  while  sit- 
ting in  the  sun  in  Yankee  Sta- 
dium, — reading  Chinese  phil- 
osophy. 

After  reading  several  poems 
from  his  earlier  collection,  The 
Carpentered  Hen,  Updike  recited 
a short  prose  piece  from  Pigeon 
Feathers  entitled  “Archangel.” 

He  explained  that  several  peo- 
ple had  expressed  confusion  in  re- 
gard to  the  “real  meaning”  of  the 
piece.  These  people,  he  feels,  “are 
not  being  as  simple  as  the  author 
was;  I meant  that  this  was  an 
orthodox,  Christian,  angel  speak- 
ing.” 

The  archangel  offers  all  the 
goods  man  could  desire  in  ex- 
change for  man’s  love;  but  man 
cannot  respond. 

Updike  then  concentrated  on 
his  latest  volume  of  poetry:  Tele- 
phone Poles  and  Other  Poems. 

“Telephone  Poles”  he  intro- 
duced as  “one  of  the  not  inten- 
tionally funny  poems”  dealing 
with  “a  race  of  giants  that  have 
faded  into  mere  mythology.”  The 


Besides  the  interest  in  the 
structure  now  rising  on  campus, 
Emmanuel  students  have  been  de- 
monstrating their  concern  with 
the  creation  of  good  library  fa- 
cilities by  donations  of  both  books 
and  money. 

On  May  4,  Emmanuel  College 
participated  in  the  national  drive 
among  college  students  to  estab- 
lish a student-given  memorial 
within  the  Kennedy  Memorial  Li- 
brary. 


poem  concludes: 

“These  giants  are  more  constant 
than  evergreens 
By  being  never-green.” 

He  continued  with  “Movie 
House,”  which  draws  an  analogy 
between  “this  temple  of  shades’* 
and  the  monuments  dedicated  to 
the  ancient  gods,  "and  tell  the 
aeons  of  our  extinction  that  we 
too  could  house  our  gods,  could 
secrete  a pyramid  to  sight  the 
stars  by.” 

Updike  also  read  “In  Praise  of 
(CinH905)”  a poem  written  in 
response  to  an  excerpt  from  a 
chemistry  text  describing  a tery- 
lene  tie  worn  every  day  for  18 
months. 

One  of  Updike’s  intentions,  he 
explained,  was  to  write  a quartet 
naming  “The  New  Saints”  in  con- 
temporary France,  Scandinavia, 
Spain,  and  America.  He  claimed 
to  be  unable  to  integrate  his 
American  heroes  Harry  Truman, 
Errol  Flynn,  and  Ted  Williams. 
However: 

“Kierkegaard,  a 
cripple  and  a Dane, 
disdained  to  marry ; 
the  consequent  strain 
unsprung  the  whirling 
gay  knives  of  his  wits, 
which  slashed  the  Ideal 
and  himself  to  bits.” 


At  Emmanuel,  the  Student 
Government  set  up  in  the  campus 
shop  a booth  where  students  con- 
tributed what  they  could  for  this 
project. 

Sister  Marie  of  the  Trinity  has 
added  the  library  proceeds  collect- 
ed from  students  in  February  by 
her  office. 

Lack  of  funds  in  the  Southern 
Negro  colleges  results  in  a pauc- 
ity of  library  facilities  and  text- 
books. To  help  to  relieve  this  sit- 
uation in  one  such  college,  NFCCS 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


The  many  aspects  of  poverty 
have  been  the  topic  of  discussion  of 
at  Emmanuel  for  many  weeks.  on 

Stanley  Aronowitz,  chairman  of 
the  National  Committee  for  Full 
Employment,  spoke  on  the  na- 
tional dimensions  of  the  problem 
of  poverty  on  Apr.  8. 

Fr.  Harmon  spoke  Apr.  14  on 
“The  Church  in  the  City.” 


Boston  Back  Yard 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

with  the  mass.  . . When  a Catho- 
lic works  with  us,  we  invariably 
get  the  impression  that  he  is  do- 
ing so  in  an  insincere  way,  con- 
descendingly. He  appears  to  be  in- 
terested, but  in  fact,  because  of 
his  religion  he  docs  not  believe 
in  human  effort.  His  heart  is  not 
really  with  us.” 

Sister  questioned  whether  this 
did  not  express  an  attitude  that 
we  are  familiar  with.  “Have  we 
never  heard  it  implied  that  what 
\ye  do  with  the  secular  is  not 
really  important:  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellect,  the  development 
of  the  personality,  or  the  sheer 
loveliness  of  a piece  of  work,  or 
a relationship  we  labor  over. 

“And  because  we  have  not  suf- 
ficiently realized  that  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  human-or  the 
secular-is  important  because  it 
is  the  proper  seed  bed  for  the 
full  flowering  of  supernatural, 
hnve  we  treated  it  in  a lethargic, 
apathetic  way? 

Sister  further  questioned:  “And 
has  this  attitude  carried  over  into 
religion  so  that  a real,  convinced, 
intellectual  grasp  in  the  matters 
of  religion  has  become  unimpor- 
tant? We  know  the  approach  in 
Thomas  a Kempis:  “I  would  rath- 
er worship  the  Trinity  than  be 
able  to  define  it”  with  the  im- 
plied discrediting  of  definition! 

“Is  this  the  way  we  swallow 
the  five  proofs  of  God?” 

In  connection  with  fixed  atti- 
tudes, Sister  mentioned  the  ten- 
dency of  college  students  to  dis- 
credit the  integrity  of  a point  of 
view  different  from  their  own. 


HONORS  CONVOCATION 

Ten  seniors  will  be  awarded 
general  honors.  They  are:  Anne 

A.  Cross,  Frances  M.  Lawler.  Margar- 
et M.  Mngce.  Marie  I).  Paxola,  Donna 
M.  Perron,  Kiln  Sullivan.  Marcia  A. 

Sixteen  juniors  have  qualified 
for  first  semester  honors: 

Freedman.  Alice  P.  Hogan.  Erelecn 
M.  Johnston,  Marilyn  A.  Ivnno,  Mon- 
ique L.  LcBlanc.  Susan  .T.  Maxwell, 
Mnrycllen  McEvo.v.  Carol  A.  Merrick. 
Nancy  Plillpolt,  Kathleen  R.  Reed. 


Tom  Sullivan,  former  member 
the  Boston  City  Council,  spoke 
“Poverty  and  Urban  Politics” 
Apr.  20. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  amount 
of  taxable  property  has  dropped 
and  that  the  tax  rate  has  spiraled. 
This,  coupled  with  the  past  lack 
of  new  construction,  has  kept  busi- 
nesses from  locating  and  investing 
in  Boston. 

On  Apr.  30,  two  panels  were 
presented,  "Housing  and  Poverty" 
at  4:30  p.m.  and  “Student  Action 
and  Summer  Projects”  at  7 :30 
p.m.  Moderating  the  first  panel, 
Chester  Hartman  defined  th  scope 
of  the  problem:  in  the  metropol- 
itan area,  150,000  live  in  sub- 
standard housing. 

Helen  Kiston,  a research  sociol- 
ogist, said  that  the  question  be- 
fore the  government,  both  local 
and  national,  is  one  of  priorities 
in  the  distribution  of  public  funds. 


She  quoted  Robert  Bolt’s  A Man 
for  All  Seasons.  Norfolk  tries  to 
make  More  sign  the  Act  of  Sup- 
remacy against  his  conscience, 
saying,  “Can't  you  do  what  I did 
and  come  along  for  fellowship?" 
to  which  More  replies  “And  when 
we  stand  before  God  and  you  are 
sent  to  Paradise  for  doing  accord- 
ing to  your  conscience,  and  I am 
damned  for  not  doing  according 
to  mine,  will  you  come  along  for 
fellowship  with  me?" 

Thus  she  concluded,  "This  will- 
ingness to  appreciate  an,  opposite 
opinion  in  whatever  field  it  may 
be,  is  necessary  for  an  educated 
person.” 


THEOLOGY  & PHILOSOPHY 
(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Answers  to  many  problems  are 
given  and  are  often  not  accepted, 
and  herein  arises  the  problem  of 
obedience  to  the  authority  of  God 
and  His  Church. 

“What  the  students  seem  to 
want  is  a guide  to  their  moral 
and  personal  lives.  While  this  is 
the  function  of  moral  theology, 
there  is  far  more  to  the  study  of 
theology.” 

According  to  Father  Maher, 
"Everyone  is  searching  for  values; 
they  are  important  to  the  students, 
who  are  anxious  to  make  practi- 
cal applications  of  everything  they 
learn.  The  prime  function  in  the 
classroom  is  to  inform  intellects 
rather  than  move  wills.  Hopefully 
the  intellect  formation  shall  move 
the  wills.” 

But  the  fact  remains  that  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  students  that 
will  make  the  courses  stimulating. 


Sophomores  who  have  earned 


Freshman  honor  students  for 
the  first  semester  are:  Janet  H. 
Bnllnt,  Ann  M.  Dailey.  Cynthia  T.  Dul- 

1’liyllls  A.  Notlni. 


Cornelius  Connor  of  the  Boston 
Housing  Authority,  explained  that 
the  BHA  is  now  experimenting 
with  expanding  housing  accommo- 
dations for  large,  low-income 
families. 


George  Carpenter  of  CORE  out- 
lined that  agency’s  approach  to  try 
to  improve  the  lot  of  tenants. 


Litterbugging,  Roxbury  Style 


The  final  speaker  was  Salvatore 
Messina  of  the  Office  of  Neighbor- 
hood Improvement. 

In  the  evening  panel,  the  stu- 
dent action  groups  were  represen- 
ted by  Lee  Webb  of  Students  for 
a Democratic  Society,  Bob  Cover 
of  Student  Non-violent  Coordina- 
ting Committee,  Doug  Rose  of  the 
Northern  Student  Movement,  and 
Mary  Alessi,  Emmanuel  junior, 
speaking  for  the  St.  Richard’s 
Parish  Project. 

Despite  the  great  diversity  in 
background  and  commitment,  all 
in  the  series  agreed  that  the  civil 
rights  movement  must  expand  its 
demands  to  include  more  jobs, 
schools,  housing,  and  other  econ- 
omic reforms;  that  the  problems 
are  too  deep-reaching  and  inter- 
connected to  be  affected  by  pri- 
vate agencies;  and  that  public  op- 
inion must  become  both  more  so- 
phisticated and  more  sympathetic. 


PANELIST,  left  to  right,  Robert 
Cover,  Douglas  Rose,  Lee  Webb, 
Charles  Levinstein. 


Former  Faculty  Member 
Testifies  on  Russia 

Former  professor  of  Russian, 
Edward  McGowan,  now  studying 
at  Columbia  University  for  his 
doctorate,  was  recently  invited  to 
appear  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe,  part  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Having  spent  a year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Warsaw  under  a Ford 
Foundation  grant,  he  was  asked 
to  testify  on  the  younger  genera- 
tion in  the  USSR  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  to  submit  a written 
report  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  McGowan  also  gave  his  op- 
inions on  U.S.  commitment  and 
objectives  in  this  area. 

He  has  been  offered  a position 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  as  the 
selector  of  Polish  students  to 
study  in  this  country. 


JANE  DONAHUE,  '65,  and  Lucia  Capodilupo,  ’66.  tote  books  for  the 
Southern  libraries. 

THAT  THEY  MAY  READ 


Students  Give  to  Libraries 

Libraries  are  making  new; 


Sr.  Dolores  Questions  . . . 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
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Boston  Presents  “Divertimento” 
Of  Exceptional  Summer  Delight 


THEATRE 

Past  and  present  combine  in 
The  Glass  Menagerie,  continuing 
at  the  Charles  Playhouse  until 
May  31. 

The  touring  company  of  How  To 
Succeed  in  Business  Without 
Really  Trying  opens  May  18  at 
the  Colonial. 

The  Loeb  Shakespeare  produc- 
tions of  Julius  Caesar  and  King 
Lear  will  be  repeated  during  Har- 
vard’s commencement  week.  Lear 
is  playing  now  through  May  3 0 
and  reopens  June  5-6,  9-10.  Julius 
Caesar  will  play  June  3-4,  7-8. 

A happy  summer  fixture  at 
Symphony  Hall  is  the  Boston  Pops. 
The  season  continues  through 
June  27. 

FILMS 

The  much-awaited  film  of  Beck- 
ct  opens  May  16  at  the  Gary. 

The  West  End  Cinema  presents 
Julius  Caesar  with  John  Gielgud 
until  May  16.  Laurence  Olivier’s 
Henry  V plays  May  17-19. 

Moss  Hart’s  Act  One  is  at  the 
Paramount  Theatre. 

The  Connection,  a bold  film 
about  dope  addiction,  is  at  the 
Park  Square  Cinema. 

The  Yana  Coffee  House,  Ken- 
more  Square,  is  showing  silent 
movie  classics  for  four  weeks. 

BASEBALL 

The  schedule  of  Red  Sox  games 
and  the  visiting  teams  follows: 
May  15,  16,  17  — Minnesota 
May  19,  20,  21  — Los  Angeles 
May  22,  23,  24  — Kansas  City 
May  25,  26,  27  — Washington 
June  9,  10,  11  — New  York 
June  12,  13,  14  — Baltimore 
June  26,  27,  28  — Cleveland 
June  29,  30,  31  — Kansas  City 
SUMMER  EVENTS 

This  year’s  Arts  Festival  has 
been  increased  so  that  the  festival 
will  run  from  June  16-Aug.  9. 
The  schedule: 


June  16-28  — The  Follies  of 
Scarpin,  Man  and  Superman, 
and  St.  Joan. 

June  29-July  1 — The  Boston 
Ballet  Co.  with  Edward  Vilella. 
July  2-4  — The  Royal  Winnipeg 
Ballet  Co. 

July  5 — “Dear  Liar”  (a  dra- 
matization of  the  letters  of 
Shaw  and  Mrs.  Pat  Campbell) 
July  6-11  — Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van’s satire  of  British  nobility 
and  pastoral  romance,  Iolanthe, 
with  Martyn  Green. 

July  12  — poet  laureate  of  Eng- 
land, John  Masefield. 

July  13-18  — Yeoman  of  the 
Guard,  with  Martyn  Green. 

July  19  — A Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van conceit  with  Martyn  Green. 
July  20-29  — Death  of  a Sales- 
man, and  A View  from  the 
Bridge. 

July  30-Aug.  1 — Hungarian 

Ballets  Bihari. 

Aug.  2-3  — Ballet  Espagnol. 

Aug.  4-9  — O’Neill’s  Emperor 
Jones,  with  music  by  Dudley 
Moore  of  Beyond  the  Fringe. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  two 
different  exhibitions  of  paintings. 
First,  the  contest  entries,  and  la- 
ter, traditional  works. 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 
Tanglewood  concerts  begin 
July  3 through  Aug.  23.  Besides 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  guest  conductors 
will  include  Leopold  Stokowski, 
Pierre  Monteux,  and  Eugene  Or- 
mandy.  The  emphasis  this  year  is 
on  the  Beethoven  symphonies, 
and  works  of  Mozart  and  Strauss. 
Highlighted  Aug.  22  is  the  com- 
plete Verdi  Requiem. 

A day’s  drive  from  Boston  is 
the  American  Shakespeare  Festi- 
val at  Stratford,  Conn.  This  year’s 
productions  are  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  Hamlet,  and  Richard  III, 
in  repertory  from  May  30  to  Sept. 
13. 


Lectures  and.  Elections 
Flourish  in  Campus  Life 


While  many  states  are  holding 
primaries,  Emmanuel’s  clubs  are 
busy  electing  officers  for  1964- 
1965. 

The  new  officers  of  the  Modern 
Lapguage  Society  are:  Patricia 
Donahue,  president;  Noreen  Mel- 
vin, vice-president;  Catherine 
Cronin,  secretary;  Bernadette  Da- 
teo,  treasurer;  and  Jane  Shea, 
public  relations. 

Ethos  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mary  Alessi,  editor-in- 
chief;  Alarie  Mack,  book  review 
editor;  Christine  Wroblewski, 
managing  editor;  Linda  McCar- 
riston,  poetry  editor;  Dorothy  Er- 
pen,  fiction  editor,  and  Lorraine 
DiPietro,  circulation  editor. 

Chemistry  society  officers  are: 
Linda  Durgin,  president;  Elaine 
Barrile,  secretary;  Marie  McCor- 
mick, treasurer. 

The  Literary  Society  will  be 
headed  by  Florence  Patti,  presi- 
dent; and  Kathleen  Keough,  vice- 
president.  A secretary  and  treas- 
urer will  be  chosen  at  the  first 
fall  meeting. 

The  Dramatic  Society  has  elected 
Margo  Downey,  president;  Claire 
Vignaux,  vice-president;  Sandra 
Leary,  secretary;  and  Judith  Kel- 
ly, treasurer. 

The  new  Education  Club  officers 
are:  Rita  Dillon,  president;  Mar- 
lene Buzzell,  vice-president;  and 
Anne  Durkin,  treasurer. 

The  Dramatic  Society  inducted 
K athry  n Donovan,  Christina 
Longo,  Maura  Leary,  Judith  Kel- 
ly, and  Maryellen  McEvoy  into 
Lambda  Tau,  Emmanuel’s  Chapt- 
er of  Alpha  Psi  Omega,  the  na- 
tional dramatic  society,  May  4. 


The  Education  Club  has  an- 
nounced that  the  theme  of  next 
year’s  meetings  will  be  “the  ac- 
tualization of  the  potential  for 
the  teaching  apostolate,  through 
lectures,  field  trips,  and  commun- 
ity service.” 

YCS  members  attended  a re- 
gional study-day  at  Cardinal 
Cushing  College,  May  1.  The  dis- 
cussions centered  on  the  effect 
of  mass  media  on  public  opinion. 

The  Athletic  Association  an- 
nounces the  recipients  of  awards 
for  outstanding  ability  and  part- 
icipation in  basketball,  volleyball, 
and  tennis.  The  skillful  students 
are  Nicki  D' Amato,  Diane  Perry, 
Alicia  Scully,  and  Diane  Riendeau. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hanlon  and 
eight  of  her  creative  writing  stu- 
dents presented  a forum  on  “The 
Creative  Process”  for  the  liter- 
ary society,  Apr.  14.  The  society 
plans  to  focus  on  world  literature 
next  year. 

Continuing  the  interest  on  cam- 
pus in  the  fight  against  poverty, 
the  historical  society  held  a joint 
meeting  with  the  Young  Demo- 
crats to  discuss  the  Democratic 
party’s  action  on  this  problem. 
The  combined  groups  also  review- 
ed the  Democratic  presidential 
candidates. 

Sister  Elizabeth  Louise,  who 
returned  to  Emmanuel  this  year 
after  receiving  her  doctorate  at 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
spoke  on  "Fundamental  Theorem 
of  Algebra"  for  the  Math  Club, 
and  on  “Explaining  Modern  Math 
in  Terms  of  the  Bruner  Concept 
of  Structure"  for  a meeting  of 
education  students  Apr.  7. 


Shakespeare  enthusiasts 
who  can’t  afford  Stratford, 
WGBH-TV  re-runs  for  the  third 
and  final  time  the  BBC  series  of 
the  History  plays,  An  Age  of 
Kings.  The  15  episodes  start  Thurs- 
day June  4 and  are  repeated  on 
Saturdays. 

FALL  PREVIEW 
Looking  ahead  to  September, 
an  excellent  buy  is  a Charles 
Playhouse  season  subscription, 
which  includes  a ticket  for  the 
December  musical  if  it  is  ordered 
before  June  30.  The  five  plays 
to  be  presented  are  O'Neill’s  A 
Touch  of  the  Poet,  Sheridan’s  The 
Rivals,  Giraudoux’s  The  Mad- 
Woman  of  Chaillot,  O’Casey’s 
The  Plough  and  the  Stars,  and 
two  Pinter  plays. 

BOOK  DRIVE 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
and  NSA  of  Emmanuel  are  spon- 
soring a book  drive. 

Mary  McGivern  states  the  pur- 
pose of  the  drive:  “In  order  to  al- 
low the  students  of  Emmanuel 
to  participate  in  a more  tangible 
way  and  to  offer  direct  assistance 
to  students  who  wish  to  raise  their 
standards  of  living  through  edu- 
cation, we  are  inviting  students 
to  give  their  used  books.” 

She  extends  a special  invitation 
to  science  majors  whose  books  will 
be  outdated  in  a few  years,  but 
could  be  reused  now. 

Books  on  any  subject,  hard- 
cover as  well  as  paperback,  are 
urgently  requested.  Fiction,  non- 
fiction, and  textbooks  are  all  ac- 
ceptable. 

Boxes  in  which  to  deposit  these 
books  will  be  strategically  placed 
on  campus  before  and  during  ex- 

Mary  McGivern  and  Lucia  Ca- 
podilupo,  co-chairman  of  the 
event,  cull  out  for  volunteers  to 
sort  and  pack  the  books. 

Volunteers  are  to  enlist  in  the 
Student  Government  Office,  leav- 
ing their  names  in  Mary's  box. 


Illusions  Shattered  In 
Williams  9 Menagerie 99 

by  Florence  Patti 

The  Charles  Playhouse  has  been  emphasizing  the  prob- 
lem of  reality  vs.  illusion  this  season. 

Rhinoceros  turned  civilized  men  into  beasts;  Six  Char- 
acters in  Search  of  an  Author  presented  the  products  of 
a writer’s  mind  as  having  more  reality  than  living  beings. 
Even  The  Boys  from  Syracuse  had  a problem  with  identi- 
fication. 


Now  in  its  sixth  and  final  pro- 
duction, The  Glass  Menagerie,  we 
are  given  “truth  in  the  pleasant 
disguise  of  illusioh.” 

The  narrator,  also  a central 
character,  by  the  use  of  his  ma- 
gician’s cape  (or  workman’s 
jacket)  takes  the  audience  back 
to  St.  Louis  in  the  thirties. 

The  action  is  confined  to  the 
Windfield  household,  where  the 
drama  of  life  is  acted  out  by  an 
overly  protective  mother,  her 
crippled  daughter,  and  would-be 
poet  son.  ' 

In  her  anxiety  to  find  a husband 
for  her  daughter  Laura,  Amanda 
Windfield  invites  one  of  her  son’s 
friends  to  dinner. 


Laura,  at  first  sick  froir 
sheer  terror  of  meeting  this 


the 


SCHOOL  PHOTOGRAPHER  Melv 
of  Mary  Ellen  Murray  ’63  which  « 
pavilion  at  the  New  York  World’s 


n Hookailo  displays  the  photograph 
ill  be  exhibited  in  the  New  England 
Fair  from  July  23  to  Aug.  12. 


whom  she  had  once  secretly  liked 
in  high  school,  gradually  over- 
comes her  pathetic  shyness  as  the 
Gentleman-Caller  draws  her  out 
of  herself  and  into  her  glass  king- 

Happily,  she  shows  him  her 
treasured  collection  of  glass  ani- 
mals, as  fragile  as  the  illusions  by 
which  she  lives.  As  her  prize  ani- 
mal is  accidentally  broken,  so  are 
her  illusions  as  the  Caller  tells 
her  he  is  engaged. 

Laura  is  left,  like  her  animal, 
broken,  but  with  a beginning 
grasp  of  reality. 

Betty  Field  makes  Amanda  into 
a wholly  believable  person.  Some- 
times brash,  at  other  times  ten- 
der, she  wants  to  see  her  children 
inhabit  the  life  she  has  tried  to 
build  for  them. 

Miss  Field  acts  most  humanly 
as  she  arranges  the  house  for  the 
Gentleman-Caller.  Remembering 
her  own  youth  when  she  was 
sought-after,  she  poignantly  buys 
new  furnishings  which  she  can- 
not afford,  to  make  the  living 
room  more  attractive  for  her 
daughter’s  first  Gentleman  Caller. 

Eunice  Brandon  perfectly  por- 
trays a girl  frightened  of  life, 
introverted,  and  only  happy  with 
her  glass  menagerie.  Her  terror 
at  meeting  the  Gentleman-Caller 
or  as  she  describes  how  she  got 
sick  her  first  day  at  secretarial 
school  comes  across  the  Charles 
stage  with  shuddering  reality. 

This  excursion  into  real  life  as 
it  is  molded  by  illusion  is  a fitting 
climax  to  a season  of  unusual 
drama. 


CAFE  BUDAPEST 

“//  taste  of  old  Hungary" 
268A  Brookline  Ave. 

From  11:30  a.m.  To  Midnight 
Sundays  From  4 p.m.  To  Mid. 
Luncheon  - Dinner 
After  Theatre 


Shoes  dyed  to  match  - Repairs 

THE  SHOE  DEN 

274  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 
ASpinwall  7-3573 


BEacon  2-6236 
Individual  Hairstylist 
ARTHUR  ARMOND 
Beauty  Shop 
266  Brookline  Ave. 
Boston 

Hours  9 to  6 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 

9 A.M.  to  9 P.M. 


Jculnu,  WU ,m, 

FINISHING  SCHOOL 

6 WK.  Summer  Course  - July  6 
Gain  a model’s  poise  and  pop- 
ularity. Write  or  phone  for  Cat. 

Make  appointment  for  your 
complimentary  analysis. 

ENROLL  NOW  AT 
35  Commonwealth  Av„  Boston 
CO  6-1282 

Mildred  L.  Albert,  Dean 


We  are  proud  to  be 
your  official  photographer 
and 

proud,  too,  that  as  alumnae 
you  select  us 
to  record  your 
engagement 

wedding 

and  family 
photographic  events 
COpley  7-8765 


105  Newbury  Street 
Boston  16,  Mass. 


Emmanuel  Focus 


May  14.  1964 
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